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PREFACE. 


Dtjbing the Presidential canyass of 1864, the author 
of this work prepared for its publishers a volume upon 
the Administration of President Lincoln. Its main object 
Avas to afford the American people the materials for form- 
ing an intelligent judgment as to the wisdom of continu- 
ing Mr. Lincoln, for four years more, in the Presidential 
office. 

That canvass resulted in his re-election. But he had 
scarcely entered upon the duties and responsibilities 
of his second term, when his career was closed by 
assassination. He had lived long enough, however, 
to finish tlie great Avork Avhich had devolved upon him. 
Beibre his (^yes AV(n’(i closed, they beheld the overthrow 
of the roljellion, the extirpation of slaveiy, and the res- 
toration, over all the hind, of the authority of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Not the pcHijilc of his OAvn country alone, but all 
the Avorld, Avill study Avith interest the life and public 
acts of one Avhosc Avork Avas at once so great and so 
successful. Tlic principles which guided Ids conduct, 
and the policy by Avhicli he sought to carry them out — 
the tcmpiu- and character Avhich Avere the secret sources 
of his stri'Tigtli — Avill be sought and found in the acts 
and Avords of his public life. For more truly, perhaps, 
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than any other man of his own or of any other tir 
Mr. Lincoln had hnt one character and one mode 
action, in public and private affairs. 

It is the purpose of this work, so far as possil 
to facilitate this inquiry. Every public speech, messaj 
letter, or document of any sort from his pen, so far 
accessible, will be found included in its pages. Tlr 
documents, with the narrative by which they are accc 
panied, may, it is hoped, aid the public in understand] 
aright the character and conduct of the most illustric 
actor, in the most important era, of American history. 
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THE LIFE, 

PUBLIC SERVICES AND STATE PAPERS 

OF 

ABRAHAM LIlsrCOLlSr. 


OEAPTEE I. 

Kikly Life of Abeauam Lincoln. — I-Iis Own Recoed. — His Ancestey. — 

On A NOES OF Residence. — Death and Runeral of iirs Mother. — ^En- 
trance UPON Political Life. — A Member of the Legislature and 

OF Congress. — The Mexican "War. 

The compiler of tlie “ Dictionary of Congress” states^ 
that wliile preparing that work for publication, in 1858, he 
sent to Mr. Lincoln the usual request for a sketch of his 
life, and received the following reply : 

“ Born, Rkbruary 12, 1809 , in Hardin County, Kentucky. 

“ Education defective. 

“ Profession, a Lawyer. 

‘‘Have been a Captain of Volunteers in Black Hawk "War. 

“ Postmaster at a very small Office. 

“Pour times a Member of the Illinois Legislature, and was a 
Member of the Lower ITorrsK of Congress. 

“ "foURS, &€., 

“A. Lincoln.'' 

Aroxmcl the facts stated with such characteristic mod- 
esty and brevity clusters the history of the early life oi‘ 
our late President. The ancestors of Abraham Lincoln 
were of English descent ; and although they are believed 
to have originally emigrated to this country with the 
followers of William Penn, it is difficult to trace them 
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farther hack than to their place of resich'nce in Berl 
County, Pennsylvania, whence a part of tlu' family r 
moved, in 1750, to that section of Virginia now l^nown ; 
Rocldngham County. Tliirty years latiu-, A])raliani Lii 
coin, the grandfather of our late President, liiuling civi 
ization crowding him too closely, and possil)ly entiet 
hy the stories Avhich came hack to the frontitu- setll 
ments from that famous pioneer, Daniel Boone, bi 
undeterred hy the dangers wliic.h he knew In; must ii 
evitahly encounter, determined to make anotln'r bo] 
push westward, and settled on Floyd’s Creek, in Kei 
tucky, in what is now known as Bullitt County. Ilardl 
had he secured a home for his little family, wlnm tu' w;: 
fatally shot hy an Indian, rvho came upon him st('althil 
while he was at work, some distance from his log ea])ii 
Thirs deprived of her protector, his widow at oikm; n 
moved, with her three sons and two daughters, to (h: 
part of Kentucky now known as Washington (!oinit} 
Thomas, the eldest of the sons, the father of .lln-aha'i 
Lincoln, was hut six years old when Ins mother was s 
suddenly made a widow. Tln^ n(‘(;('ssity of assisting I 
provide for her prohahly delay(‘(l his own seltlemeiit i 
life, for it was not until luMvas twenty-eight years old 
in 1806, that he married Kamy Hanks. Ilis wife was 
Virginian hy hirth ; hut no facts regarding either her an 
cestry or early life have been pn^served, a.lt liongh it is, 
tradition, possibly originating in tin', reputation iieliieve( 
hy her son, that she was a Aconnui of rart* mental (unlow 


ment. Immediately afhir tlun'r marriage flu- coni.h' r( 
moved to Hardin County, Kentucky, and there, on Idd 
nmiy 12th, 1809, as has already Ixarn stated, Abi-ahai 
Lincoln was horn. His early lilV* was s])ent in jxivert 
and toil ; but his fathm*, feeling k(H'nly his own defieiei 
cies, determined to give his son ev(ny jio.ssibh* advamt.-m 
m the way of gaining an education, and, when but sevi* 
years old, he was equipped with an old c(>j>y of ])i: 
worth’s Spelling Book, which constituted one-third o 
the family library, and was sent to school to a Mr. Hazd 
Itisalso said that one Zachariah Biney, a Roman (Jatholi-. 
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having some connection with the Trappists, who had 
founded an institution on Pottinger’s Creek, witii Urhan 
Guillet as superior, had the honor of instructing the 
future President in the rudiments. Whether Mr. Lin- 
coln favored Ms other children, one a girl two years 
older than Abraham, and the other a boy two years his 
junior, to the same extent, is doubtful, for the routine of 
school life Avas not only broken in upon by Ms frequent 
demands upon his son’s time, but finally it was inter 
rupted altogether by his determination to abandon Ken- 
tucky and try his fortunes Avhere his energies were not 
checked and repressed by the obstacles Avhich slavery 
constantly thrust in his Avay. In 1817 Mr. Lincoln car- 
ried this plan into execution. The old home was sold, 
their small stock of valuables placed upon a raft, and the 
little family took their way to a new home in the Avilds 
of Indiana, where free labor Avould have no competition 
Avith slave labor, and the poor white . man might hope 
that in time his children could take an honorable posi- 
tion, Avon by industry and careful economy. The place 
of their destination Avas Spencer County, Indiana. For 
the last teAV miles they were obliged to cut their road as 
they Avent on. “ With the resolution of veteran pioneers 
they toiled, sometimes being able to pick their way for 
a long distance Avithout chopping, and then coming to a 
standstill in consequence of dense forests. Sutfice it to 
say, that they Avere obliged to cut a road so much of the 
way that several days were emploj^ed in going eighteen 
miles. It Avas a difficult, wearisome, tr3''ing journey, and 
Mr. Lincoln often said, that he never passed through a 
harden- experience than he did in going from Thompson’s 
Ferry to S})enser Couutj", Indiana.” 

Thus, before he Avas eight years old, Abraham Lincoln 
began tin; serious business of life. The cabin in Avhich 
the family lived was built of logs, and even the aid of 
such a mere child was of account in the wilderness where 
they now found themselves, after seven days of weary 
travel. Their neighbors, none of AAdiom lived nearer 
than tAVO or three miles, Avelcomed the strangers, and 
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lent a hand towards building the rude dwelling in which 
the future President lay down, after fatiguing but health- 
ful toil, to dream the dreams of childhood, undisturbed 
by thoughts of the futui'e. 

But just as Abraham was becoming accustonn'd to his 
new residence, his home was made desolate by the death 
of Ms mother, which occurred when he was ten years old. 
She died long before she could have imagined, in her 
wildest dreams, the eminence and distinction which lu'r 
son was to attain ; but she was happy in the knowlialge 
that, chiefly under her own tuition, for she had not in- 
trusted his education entirely to the schoolmastcu- who 
chanced to settle within reach, her favorite^ son had 
learned to read the Bible — the book which, as a Christian 
woman, she prized above all others. It is impossibh; to 
estimate the influence which this faithful mother (>x- 
erted in moulding the character of her child ; but it is 
easy to believe that the earnestness with whi<;h sin* im- 
pressed upon his mind and heart the holy ])r(‘C(‘j)ts, did 
much to develop those characteristics which in ari(>r 
years caused him to be known as pre-emiiu'utly the 
“Honest” man. There is touching evideuc(i that Abra- 
ham held the memory of his mother in sacnnl i-euu'm- 
brance. She had instructed him in the rudinumts of 
writing, and Mr. Lincoln, in spite of tlui disparaging 
remarks of his neighbors, who regarded the acc.omplisli- 
ment as entirely unnecessary, encouraged his son to j)er- 
severe, until he was able to put his thoughts u])ou jiajicr 
in a style which, although rude, caused himtf) b(‘ logardcd 
as quite a prodigy among the illiterate mnghbors. Oin; 
of the very first efforts of his faltering pmi was writ ing a 
letter to an old friend of his mother’s, a travelling 
preacher, urging him to come and deliver a sermon ovm- 
her grave. The invitation must have been coucln'd in 
impressive, if not affecting language ; for, although th(‘ 
letter ivas not written until nine months after his mother’s 
remains had been deposited in their last resting-])lac(‘. 
Parson Elkins, the preacher to whom it was (^xtinnh'd, 
responded to the request, and three months subsi-'qucmb 
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ly, just a year after her decease, preached a sermon com- 
memorative of the virtues of one whom her neighbors 
still held in atfeotionate and respectful remembrance. In 
his discourse it is said that the Parson alluded to the 
manner in which he had received the invitation, and Abra- 
ham’s pen thereafter found frequent employment, in 
writing letters for the same neighbors who had before 
pretended to esteem lightly the accomplishment of which 
they at last recognized the value. 

About two years after the death of Mrs. Lincoln, Mr. 
Lincoln married Mrs. Sally Johnston, a widow ivith three 
children. She proved an excellent mother to her step- 
son and daughter, and a faithful wife. During the twelve 
years that the fiimily remained in Indiana, Abraham’s 
father encouraged him to improve all the opportunities 
offered for mental development. How scanty these privi- 
leges were, may be inferred from the fact that the entire 
numbcir of days that he was able to attend school hardly 'x 
exccedc'd one year. While in Indiana, one of his teachers 
was a Mr. Dorsey, who, a few months ago, was living in 
Schuyl(!r County, Illinois, where he was looked up to with 
mucih ]-es])ect by his neighbors, as one of those who had 
assist('d in the (uirly instruction of the then President of , 
tlie United Stahls. He tells Avith great satisfaction how his 
pupil, who Avas then remarked for the diligence and eager- 
ness Avith Avhiclv he pursued his studies, came to the '>• 
log-cabin school-house arrayed in buckskin clothes, arac- 
cf)on-skin cap, and provid(Hl with an old arithmetic Avhich 
had som('Avliere Isjen found for him to begin his investiga- 
tions into till' “ high(?r brandies.” In connection with his 
attondanee upon Mr. CraAvford’s school, an incident is 
told whicdi is sure to find a place in every biography of 
our la1(“. I’resident. Books were, of course, very hard to 
find in the sjiarsely settled district of Indiana Avhere the 
Lincoln family had their home, and every printed volume 
upon Avliich Abraham could lay his hands was carefully 
guarded and eagerly devoured. Among the volumes in 
Mr. CraAvford’s scanty library was a copy of Ramsay’s 
Life of Washington, wliich Abraham secured permission- 
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upon one occasion, to take home with him. During ; 
severe storm he improved his leisure by reading his book 
One night he laid it down carefully, as he thought, anc 
the next morning he found it soaked through ! Tlic wind 
had changed, the storm had beaten in through a crack ir 
the logs, and the appearance of the book was ruined. 
How could he face the owner under such ciiauunstanccis i 
He had no money to offer as a return, but he took the 
book, went directly to Mr. Crawford, showed him the 
irreparable injury, and frankly and honestly olfm’ed to 
work for him until he should be satisfied. Mr. Crawford 
accepted the offer, and gave Abraham the book for his 
own, in return for three days’ steady labor in “])ulling 
fodder.” This, and Weems’s Life of Washington, wen^ 
among the boy’s favorite books, and the story that we have 
just told is so nearly parallel to the famous “hattdiet” in- 
cident in the early days of the Father of his C(nmtry, that 
it is easy to believe that the frequent ])erusal oi’ it im- 
pressed upon his mind, more effectually tlinn any solemn 
exhortation could have done, the prece])t that “ lioiu'sty 
is the best policy,” and thus assisted to devido]) that 
character of which integrity was so j)rominent a trait 
in after years. Among the other volunu's whi(d) IMr. 
Lincoln was accustomed to roffer to, as having been 
eagerly read in his youthful days, were a Life of Henry 
Clay, Esop’s Fables, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
It is quite probable that the quaint phras('ology of tliew' 
last two volumes, and tluur direct and for(dl)hi illustra- 
tions, may have impressed upon the produc.tions of Mr. 
Lincoln’s pen that style Avhitdi is one of their most pecu- 
liar and favorite characteristics. 

When nineteen years old, Abraham Limudn, moved, 
perhaps, equally by the desire to earn an honest liveli- 
hood in the shape of “ten dollars a month and, found,” 
and by curiosity to see more of the world, made, a ti-ij) 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, upon a llat-l)oat. 
He went in company with the son of the owmu- of the 
boat, who intrusted a valuable cargo to their care. 'The 
hip was quite an eventful and exciting one, for on the 
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way down tlie great river they were attacked hy seven 
negi'oes, who hoped to capture the boat and the cargo. 
They found, however, that they had undertaken a task 
to the execution of which they were unequal. After a 
sphrited contest the negroes were driven back, and com- 
pelled to abandon their attempt, leaving our boatmen 
the undisputed masters of the field. Upon this trip 
young Lincoln's literary acquirements were called into 
useful action, and besides the stipulated ten dollars per 
month, he gained a substantial reputation as a youth of 
promising business talent. 

During the twelve years that the family had been 
living in Indiana, the advancing tide of civilization had 
again encroached upon them almost imperceptibly, and 
in ISBO Thomas Lincoln, impatient of the restrictions 
which he found the gradually increasing population 
drawing around him, again determined to seek a new 
home farther west, and after fifteen days’ journey came 
upion a site near Decatur, Macon County, Illinois, which 
seemed to him a desirable one. He immediately erected 
a log cabin, and, with the aid of his son, who was now 
twenty-one, pi'oceeded to fence in his new farm. Abra- 
ham had little idea, 'while engaged in the unromantic 
occuipation of mauling the rails ivhich ivere to bound his 
fatlu:r’s piossessions, that he was writing a piage in liis lil'e 
Avliich would be read by the wliole nation years after- 
ward. Y(it so it pjroved to be. A writer, describing one 
of tlu! incidents in the earlier political career of the late 
President, says; — 

During tlio Kitting of tlio Republican State Convention, at Dcc.atur, a 
banner, aUacbed to two (U' tliosc rails, .and bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, was bnmglit into tlio assemblage, and formally presented to tli.at 
body, amid a scene of unparalledcd entliusiasin. Alter that, they were in 
demand in every State of the Union in whieb free labor is honored, 
wberc they were liorno in processions of the people, and hailed by hun- 
dreds of tlionsands of freemen as a syinbol of triumph, and as a glorious 
vindication of freedom and of the rigiits and dignity of free labor. These, 
however, were far from being tlio lirst and only rails made by Lincoln, 
lie Maas a jiractised hand at the business. Mr. J.incoln has now a cane 
rnade from one of tho rails split by his own hands in boyhood. 
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Every one remembers bow, during the presidentii 
campaign of 1860, Mr. Lincoln was characteriztul as 
“rail-splitter;” first, sneeringly, by bis oi)ponwits; afte 
wards by bis own supporters, as the best j)ossibb^ proc 
that he was of and from the people. 

Notwithstanding the increasing age of Thomas Lim^oli 
his disposition was so restless, and his desire for (diang 
so ineradicable, that, after a single year’s residencu^ in h 
new home, he determined to abandon it, and in th<' sprin 
of 1831 started for Coles County, sixty or st^venty mil< 
to the eastward. Abraham detennined not to follow h: 
father in his journeyings, and possibly the want of his son' 
efficient help compelled him to forego furtlun- changi 
and to settle down for the rest of his days on tlu^ upia 
waters of the Kaskaskia and Embarras, whores he died o 
January 17, 1851, in the seventy-third year' of his ag( 
In the spring of 1831, Abraham made his second trip 1 
New Orleans, in the capacity of a flat-boatman, nlurnin 
in the summer of the same year. The, man who had en 
ployed him for this voyage Avas so Avell ]>l(‘as(‘d Avith th 
energy and business capacity displayed by young Lin(a)li 
that upon establishing a store atNoAvSahmi, soim' twent 
miles from Springfield, soon afterward, he <'ngag(Hl him t 
assist him in the capacity of clerk, and also to sup(‘i'ii 
tend a flouring-mill in the immediat(^ vicinity. In oiu' c 
the celebrated debates daring the S(‘nalorial campaigi 
Mr. Douglas ventured to refer, in rathm- disparagin 
terms, to this year of Mr. Lincoln’s lil'e, taunting hii 
with having been a grocery-keeper. To this iM r. Lincol 
replied as folloAvs : — 

Tie judge is wofuliy at fault about liis early fricud Lir.col!i l.i-ine 
“grocery-keeper.” I don’t know aa it would be a givat. sin, if I bn 
been ^ but he is mistaken. Lincoln never kept a grocery anyu lici'c i 
the world. It is true that Lincoln did work tlio latter part, of mic winti 
in a little still-house, up at tlie head of a liollow. 

This frank statement drew the sting cojiiiildcly fror 
the taunt of Senator Douglas. Some, at least, of thos 
who were listening to the debate, knew that, at the tim 
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to Tvhicli Mr. Lincoln referred, a ■winter of nn'usnal 
severity had caused extreme suffering tlirough that sec- 
tion of Illinois, and that he -was not only anxious, hut 
compelled, to take up with any occupation by which he 
might turn an honest penny in order to keep his father’s 
family, who were even then partially dependent upon 
him, from positive want. 

In 1832 the Black Hawk war broke out, and Mr. Lin- 
coln, prompt as ever to answer the call of duty, joined a 
volunteer company and took the field against the Indians. 
That he had already gained a recognized position in the 
part of the State where he then lived, is clearly indicated 
by the fact that he was elected captain of his company. 
After a few weeks’ ineffectual service, the force which had 
responded to the call of Groveimor Reynolds was dis- 
banded. The troubles broke out anew, however, within 
a short time, and again Mr. Lincoln enlisted, this time 
also as a private. What rank was conferred upon him, 
if any, during this campaign is not recorded ; but in spite 
of the pressure brought to bear upon him by older mem- 
bers of his company, to induce him to return home, he 
discharged his duties faithfully through the three months’ 
campaign. 

Many years after, during his congressional career, Mr. 
Lincoln referred ilius humorously to Ms military services 
in this “war:”— • 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I was a military hero? 
Yes, sir, in tlio days of the Bl.ack Il.awk war I fouglit, bled, and came 
away. Spe.aking of General Cass’s career, roTtiinds me of my own. I 
was not at Sullivan’s del'eat, but I was about as near to it as Cass was to 
Hull’s surrender; and, like him, I saw the place soon after. It is quite 
certain that 1 <lid not break my sword, for I had none to break; hut I 
bent my musket pretty b.adly on one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, 
the idea is, he broke it in destieration. I bent the musket by accident. 
If General Cass wont in advance of mo in picking whortleberries, I guess 
I surpassed him in ch arges upon the wild onions. It he saw any live 
fighting Indians, it was more than I did, but 1 h.ad a great many bloody 
struggles with the mosquitoes; and althougli I never fainted from loss of 
blood, I certainly can s.ay I urns often very hungry. 

His military career closed, Mr. Liucolu turned his atteu- 
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tion to politics. He espoused tlie cause of Henry Clay - 
in opposition to that of General Jackson, wlio was V('r 
popular in that section of Illinois — and ran as a candidat 
for the State legislature. Although this contest tool 
place three months before the presidential election, th 
same elements entered into it, and Mi‘. Lincoln was de 
feated, as he undoubtedly expected to bi', although hi 
failure must have been amply comp('nsat(‘d lor by th 
highly complimentary vote that he receiv<‘d in his ow: 
precinct, which gave him two hundred and sevenly-si've: 
votes out of two hundred and eighty-four cast ; and this 
be it remembered, was the first and host tinus that ho wa 
ever beaten before the people. Tim conh'st (‘iidod, jMi 
Lincoln settled down to business again. Ih; j)urcha.«<'( 
a store and stock of goods on credit, and s(M-urod fir 
postmastership of the' town; but the ymitun^ was un 
successful, and he sold out. Idi'anwhih*, ht' was stil 
employing every opportunity olhu-wi him to iin]irnvo hi 
mind. He had mastered grammar iind occu])i(‘d hi 
leisure time in general n'ading, taking caro to write out ; 
synopsis of every book he perused, so as to fix th(“ con 
tents in his memory. 

About this time he met John Calhoun, afterward 
president of the Leconqkon Constitutional Coin'enlion 
Calhoun proposed to Lincoln to taki; uj) surveying, am 
himself aided in his studies. lie had idrnity of em ploy meii 
as a surveyor, and won a good riiputation in tliis nen 
line of business ; but the linancial crash of ]8h7 di‘s(ro\ e( 
his business, and his instruments wtu-e tiually sold uudei 
a sheriff’s execution. This rev(‘i-s() again threw him bacl- 
into political life, and as the b(!st preparation for it In 
vigorously pursued his legal studi(>s. 

In 1834, Mr. Lincoln again ran for the h>gi.slatur(', am: 
this time was elected. Then that political life commenced, 
which his countrymen’s votes have since sliown they 
fully appreciated. In 183C, Mr. Lirnadn was again elect- 
ed to the legislature as one ot the sevtm r(*])rc.s(;ntativ^et 
from Sangamon County, and daring this term he, vvuu 
assigned a place on the Finance Committee, his niemoer- 
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sliip of the Committee on Public Accounts and Expendi- 
tures during his first term haying qualified him for this 
duty. 

The following letter, which was written during this 
canyass, besides being an interesting reminiscence of Mi . 
Lincoln’s early political life, is yaluable as exhibiting, 
in a striking manner, his determination to be frank and 
honest in all his dealings with the public and with his 
opponents : — 

ITew Salem, June 21, 1830. 

Deak Colojtel: — I arn told that, during niy absence last week, you 
pa.s.sed through this place, and stated publicly that you were in possession 
of a hict or facta, which, if known to the public, would entirely destroy 
the prospects of N. W. Edwards and myself at the ensuing election; but 
that, through favor to us, you would forbear to divulge them. 

Ko one lias needed favors more than I, and, generally, few have been 
loss unwilling to accept tbcm; but in this ease favor to me would bo in- 
justice to the public, and, therefore, I must beg your pardon for declining 
it. 'fhat I once had the coniidence of the people of Sangamon county is 
Biiniciently evident, and if I have since done any thing, either by design 
or misadventure, which, if known, would subject me to a forfeiture of 
that conlldeiKje, he that knows of that thing and conceals it, is a traitor 
to his country’s interest. 

1 iind myself wholly iinahlo’to form any conjecture of what fact or 
facts, real or siijiposed, you spoke, ihit my opinion of your veracity will 
not permit me, for a moment, to doubt that you, at least, believed what 
you said. 1 am llattered with the personal regard you manifested for 
me ; Imt 1 do hope that, on more mature reflection, you will view the 
public interest as a paramount con.sidcration, and therefore determine to 
lot the worst come. 

I hiu'c assure you tluit the candid statement of facts on your part, how- 
ever low it. may sink mo, sliall never break the ties of personal friendship 
bt.d wtaui iLS. 

I wish an answer to tills, and you arc at liberty to publish both, if you 
choose. Very respectfully, 

A. Linooln. 

Col. UoBKRT Allen. 

It in this year (1836) that Mr. Lincoln first became 
acquainted witli Mr. Douglas, whom he iras destined 
to iiKMd in so many hotly contested campaigns, but whom 
he dill not then anticipate that he should, twenty-four 
years afterwards, defeat in a presidential election. The 
Democrats of course held the ascendency in the Illinois 
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legislature at this time, and they took advantage of tlu 
strength to pass some extreme pro-slav(>r}' resolntior 
branding as “abolitionists” those ivho rcdiised to indor 
them. That his position might not be niisntuhu'stoo 
Mr. Lincoln took advantage of his paiiiaraenhuy jnii 
lege to enter upon the Journal of the House, in conm^ 
tion with a colleague, his reasons for voting in oppositic 
to the resolutions. This document, whicli now pos.sess 
historical interest, reads as follows : — 


MAiini 3, tS,T 

The following protest was presented to the House, whh'h was read a 
ordered to he spread on the journals, to wit : 

“ Eesolutions upon the subject of (lorncHtic slavery having passcdl lx 
branches of the General Assembly at its present session, tin* undvrsign 
hereby protest against the passage of the same. 

They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both injnst' 
and had policy ; but that tli*e promulgation of alxdition do«-trin(‘s tei, 
rather to increase than abate its evils. 

“They believe that the Congress of the United State.s has no pow 
under the Constitution, to interfere with the institution of slavery in t 
different States. 

“ They believe that tlie Coiigross of the Unit(‘d Stuft-s has tin' po\v^ 
under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the Uistrivt (»f (’ohmihi 
but that the power ought not to be exercised, unless at tbv rcquc.st of t 
people of said District. 

“The difference between these opinions and tliosi* contained in tlx* si 
resolutions, is their reason for entering this [>rotest. 

“ (Signed) 

SrmN'K, 

A. I.l.Nool.N, 

Repre}{en.taik€H/ri>m the Coufttp o/ 


In 1838, Mr. Lincoln was for the third elected 
tlie State legislature ; and among bis six colleagues, as re 
resentatives from Sangamon County, was John Oalhou 
since notorious for his conn(>ction with tlie Lec()iii])l( 
Constitution. His position as leader of the Wliigs in tl 
House was so well recognized, tliat he received tlie pari 
vote for the Speakership, and was defeated liy onl_\- oi 
vote. In 1840, for the fourth successive term, Mr. Li 
coin was returned to the legislature, and again receivi 
the vote of his party as the caudklate for Sjieake 
Meanwhile, he had been vigoi’ously engaged in canva 
sing the State, in anticipation of the pnasichmlial electioi 
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and had greatly enhanced his reputation hy his repeated 
earnest and eloquent efforts. 

Politics had interfered so seriously -with Mr. Lincoln’s 
legal studies, which had been energetically prosecuted 
during the intervals of legislative duty, that at the close 
of this term he declined a renomination, in order that he 
might devote his whole time to the practice of Ms profes- 
sion. As already stated, he had been admitted to the bar 
in 1836 ; and on April 15, 1837, he settled permanently 
in Springfield, the seat of Sangamon County, which was 
destined to be his future home. His friend and former 
colleague in the legislature, Hon. John T. Stuart, was 
his partner. 

One incident of his law practice partakes deeply of the 
romantic. It is authentic, however, and is well worth 
narrating. When Mr. Lincoln first went out into the 
world, to earn a living for himself, he worked for a Mr. 
Armstrong, of Petersburg, Menard County, who, with 
his Avife, took a great interest in him, lent him books to 
read, and, after the season for work was over, encour- 
aged him to remain with them until he should find some- 
thing “to turn his hand to.” Tliey also hoped much 
from his influence over their son, an over-indulged and 
somewhat unruly boy. The sequel, which is thus graph- 
ically told by the Cleaveland Leader, shows how these 
good people I'caped their reward for their generosity to 
the young man Avhom they so generously took under 
thc'ir protection. That journal says : — 


Some I'ovv' yo.'irs since, the eldest son of Mr. Lincoln’s old friend, 
Arni.stroiif;, the cliief snjiporter of his widowed mother — the good old 
man Imving some time previously passed from earth — was arrested on 
the (diargc of imirdor. A young man had been killed during a riotous 
mAUn in the niglit-time at a camp-meeting, and one of his associates 
stated tliat tlio death-wound was inflicted by young Armstrong. A pre- 
liminary examination was gone into, at which the accuser testified so 
positively, tliat there seemed no doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, and 
therefore ho was hold for trial. As is too often the case, the bloody 
act caused an undno .degree of excitement in the public mind. Every 
improper incident in the life of the prisoner — each act which bore the 
least semblance to rowdyism — each schoolboy quarrel, — was suddenly 
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remembered and magnified, until they pictured him as a fiend of the mo 
horrible hue. As these rumors spread abroad they were received as go 
pel truth, and a feverish desire for vengeance sei^'ed tiixm the infatuar^ 
populace, whilst only prison bars prevented a horrible death at the ham 
of a mob. Tlie events Avere heralded in tlie county papers, painted : 
highest colors, accompanied by rejoicing over the eerUunty of punishme] 
being meted out to the guilty party. Tlie prisoner, overwhelmed by tl 
circumstances under which he found himself i>la(‘ed, fell into a melai 
choly condition bordering on despair, and the widowed mother, Itwkir: 
through her tears, saw no cause for hope from earthly ai<l. 

At this juncture, the widow received a letter from Mr. Lincoln, vo 
untecring his services in an effort to save the youth from the impendir 
stroke. Gladly was his aid accepted, although it seemed impossilde f( 
even his sagacity to prevail in such a desperate (‘ase; but tlu' luairt of tl. 
attorney Avas in his Avork, and he set about it with a will that, knew n 
such Avmrd as fail. Feeling that the poisoned condition of tlie publi(^ min 
was such as to preclude the possibility of impaiielling an impartial Jur 
in the court having jurisdiction, he procured a (‘hange of venue and 
postponement of the trial, fie then went studiously to work unravellin 
the history of the case, and satisfied himself that his elieiit was tlie vietii 
of malice, and that the statements of tlie acam.ser were a fissm* of IuIm 
hoods. 

When the trial Avas called on, the prisoner, paU^ and enia<’i;ii«Ml, Avit 
hopelessness Avritten on every feature, ami aecomiianied by his hnli 
hoping, half-despairing motlier — whose only liope was in a mother's bi'fK 
of her son’s innocence, in the justice of the God she woi\^hi[q»(*d, arid i 
the noble counsel, avIio, Avithout hope of fee or reward \ijhui earth, ha 
undertaken the cause — took his seat in the prisomu’s' i»o.K, and with 
“stony firmness” listened to the reading of the imlietinent. Lincoln s;i 
quietly by, AV’hile the large auditory looked on lilm as though wondcrin 
Avhat he could say in defence of one whose guilt they rcgardnl ns cfrtaii 
Tlie examination of the Avitnessos for the Stat(' was begun, and a widl 
arranged mass of evidence, circninstantinl and [)o.->dl ivc, u mn introduced 
which seemed to impale the prisoner beyond tin* pos^ibillt v ot’ extrication 
The counsel for the defence propounded l)ut few (piestinns, juid those of 
character Avhich excited no uneasiness on the part, of the prosecutor - 
merely, in most cases, requiring the main witness(*s to h(‘ (hqinitc as t' 
the time and place. When the evidence of the proscciiiion was ended 
Lincoln introduced a Icaa’’ Avitnesses to remove some erronisuis impression 
in regard to the previous character of his client, who, though soniewha 
roAvdyish, had never been known to commit a vicious net; and to shov 
that a greater degree of ill feeling existed between the accuser and tin 
accused, than the accused and the decetised. 

The prosecutor felt that the case Avas a clear -one, and liis opening 
speech Avas brief and formal. Lincoln arose, Avhile a (hxathly silemn 
pervaded the vast audience, and in a clear and moderate tone liegan bij 
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argument. Slowly and carefully lie reviewed the testimony, pointing out 
f:he liitlierto imobserved discrepancies in the statements of the pirineipal 
witness, lhat which had seemed plain and plausible he made to appear 
crooked as a serpent’s path. The witness had stated that the affair took 
place at a certain hour in the evening, and that, hy tlie aid of the brightly 
sliining moon, lie saw the prisoner inflict the death-blow with the slung"- 
shot. ' Mr. Lincoln showed that at the hour referred to the moon had not 
yet aiipearod above the horizon, and consequently the wdiole tale was a 
fabrication. 

An Utmost instantaneous change wSeemed to have been wrought in the 
minds of his auditors, and the verdict of “not guilty” was at the end of 
every tongue. But the advocate was not content with this intellectual 
achievement. His whole being had for months hecn bound up in this 
work of gratitude and mercy, and as the lava of the over charged crater 
bursts from its imprisonment, so great thoughts and burning words leaped 
forth from the soul of tlie eloquent Lincoln. lie drew a picture of the 
perjurer so horrid and ghastly, that the accuser could sit under it no 
longer, but reeled and staggered from the court-room, whilst the audience 
fancied they could see the brand upon his brow. Then in words of thril- 
ling pathos Lincoln appealed to the jurors as fathers of some who might 
become fatherless, and as husbands of wives who might be widowed, to 
yield to no previous impressions, no ill-founded prejudice, but to do his 
client justice; and as lie alluded to the debt of gratitude which he owed 
the boy’s sire._, tears were seen to fall from many eyes unused to weep. 

It was near night when lie concluded, by saying that if justice was 

done "US he believed it would bo — before the sun should set, it would 

shine upon his client a free man. The jury retired, and the court ad- 
journed for the day. Half an liour liad nut elapsed, when, as the officers 
of the c.oui’t and the volunteer attorney sat at the tea-table of their hotel, 
a messenger announced that the jury had returned to their scats. All 
repnii-ed iininedinUdy to the conrt-lionse, and whilst the prisoner was 
being brought fi'oin the jail, the court-room was filled to oversowing with 
citizens from the town. When the prisoner and his laotlier entered, 
silence reigned as coinpli.'telv as though the house were empty. The fore- 
man of the jury, in answer to the usual inquiry from the court, delivered 
the verdict, of “ Not Huilty!” The widow dropped into the arms of her 
son, wlio lifted her u\) and told her to look upon liim as before, free and 
inno(‘ent. Then, with the wuirds, “Where is Mr. Lincoln?” he rushed 
across the room and grasped the liand of his deliverer, wdiilst his heart 
was too full for utterance. Lincoln turned his eyes toward the West, 
wliere the sun still lingered in view, and then, turning to the youth, said: 
“ It is not yet sundown and you are free.” 1 confess that my cheeks were 
not wholly unwet hy tears, and I turned Iroin the aliecting scene. As 1 
cast a glance behind, I saw Abraham Lincoln obeying the Divine injuno- 
titn by comforting the widow’ed and fatherless. 
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A "WTitcr in tlic Seii Pmncisco in tli6 cours 

of an article giving reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln, thn 
sketches still another phase of his legal career : 

A number of years ago, the writer of this lived in one of the judich 
circuits of Illinois in which Abraham Lincoln had an extensive, tlioug 
not very lucrative practice. The terms of the court were held (luarterl;; 
and usually lasted about two weeks. The occasions were always seasoi: 
of great importance and much gayety in the little t()wn tiiat had the hone 
of being the county seat. Distinguished members of the Bar from sui 
rounding and even from distant counties, ex-judges and ex-members o 
Congress attended, and were personally, and many of them i)opuhirI 
known to almost every adult, male and female, of the limited populatioi 
They came in by stages and on horseback. Among them, the one abov 
all whose arrival was looked forward to with the most pleasurable antic 
pations, and whose possible absence — although he never was a!>sent- 
was feared with the liveliest emotions of anxiety, was “Uin‘.le Abe,” ji 
he was lovingly called by us all. Sometimes he miglit liapi)en to he 
day or two late, and then, as the Bloomington stage caino in at sundow i 
the Bench and the Bar, jurors and the general citizens, would gather i 
crowds at the hotel where ho always put up, to give him a welcome if h 
should happily arrive, and to experience the keenest feelings of disappoini 
ment if he should not. If he arrived, as he alighted and stretched or 
both his long arms to shake hands with those nearest to him and wit 
those who approached — his homely face handsome in its broad and siiii 
shiny smile, nis voice touching in its kindly and cheerful acuients c‘V(‘r 
one in his presence felt lighter in heart and became joyous, lie brougli 
light with him. He loved his fellow-men with all the strength of lii 
great nature, and those who came in contact with him c-ould not liel 
reciprocating the love. Ilis tenderness of the feelings of others ws 
of sensitiveness in the extreme. 

For several years after settling in Springfi(j](l, ]\fr. Lin 
coin remained a bachelor, residing in tin; family ol' lion 
William Butler, who was, a hnv yomrs simu?, (vh-cted Staf 
Treasurer. On November 4th, 1842, h(( manh'd Mis 
Mary Todd, daughter of Hon. Hohert S. Todd, of 
ington, Kentucky. She now mourns the violent am 
untimely death of her lamented husband. 

Mr. Lincoln’s love for Henry Olay, which was (mkin 
died hy the life of that statesman, whi(;h he r(‘ad wlnm ; 
boy, grew with his years, and when In; rc'achwl nianhooc 
it had deepened into enthusiastic admiration, lii 1844 In 
stumped Illinois for him, and even extended his labors l( 
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Indiana. None felt more keenly than he the unexpected 
defeat of his favorite. In 1846 Mr. Lincoln was induced 
to accept the nomination for Congress, and in the district 
which had, two years before, given Mr. Clay, for Presi- 
dent, a majority of nine hundred and fourteen votes, he 
astonished himself and his friends by rolling up a major- 
ity of fifteen hundred and eleven. To add to the signifi- 
cance of his triumph, he was the only Whig representative 
from Illinois, which had then seven members in that 
body. This Congress had before it subjects of great 
importance and interest to the country. The Mexican 
War was in progress, and Congress had to deal with 
grave questions arising out of it, besides determining and 
providing the means by which it was to be carried on. 
The irrepressible Slavery Question was there also, in 
many of its Protean forms,— in questions on the right of 
petition, in questions as to the District of Columbia, in 
many questions as to the Territories. 

Mr. Liuc.olti was cluirged by his enemies in later years, 
wlu'u pjolitical hostility was hunting sharply for material 
out of whicli to malco capital against him, with lack of 
i)atriotisui, alleging that he voted against the war. The 
chargt! was sliarply and clearly made by Judge Douglas, 
at the first of tlnnr joint discussions in the Senatorial 
cont('st of 18il8. In his speech at Ottawa, he said of Mr. 
Liiniolii, tliat “ wliih; in Congress he distinguished him- 
self by his opposition to the Mexican war, talcing the 
si le of tire ayimnon enemy against his own country^ 
und when Ins rOui'iKid home he found that the indigna- 
tion of tlu! ])('ople followed him everywhere.” 

No Ix'tter answer can be given to this charge than that 
wliich Mr. Linc.oln himself made, in his reply to this 
spec'ch. II(>, says: “1 was an old Whig, and whenever 
the Deinoci'atic party tried to get me to vote that the war 
laid l)een righteously begun by the President, I would 
not do it. ilut Avhenever they asked tor any money or 
laud-warrant, s, or any thing to pay the soldiers there, 
during all that time I gave the same vote that Judge 
Douglas did. You can think as you please as to whether 
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that was consistent. Such is the truth, and tlie Judge 
has a right to make all he can out of it. But when he, 
by a general charge, conveys the idea that I withheld 
supphes from the soldiers who were fighting in the Mex- 
ican war, or did any thing else to hinder the soldiers, he 
is, to say the least, grossly and a.ltogether mistaken, as a 
consultation of the records will prove to him.” 

We need no more thorough refutation of this imputa- 
tion upon his patriotism than is embodied in this clear 
and distinct denial. It required no little sagacity, at that 
time, to draw a clear line of demarcation between sup- 
porting the country while engaged in war, and sustaining 
the war itself, which Mr. Lincoln, in common with the 
great body of the party with which he was connected, 
regarded as utterly unjust. The Democratic party made 
vigorous use of the charge everywhere. Tlie whole 
foundation of it, doubtless, was the fact which Mr. Lin- 
coln states, that, whenever the Democrats tried to get 
him “to rote that the war had been righteously begun,” 
he would not do it. He showed, in fact, on this jioint, 
the same clearness and directness, the same keen eye for 
the important point in a controversy, and the same tena- 
city in holding it fast, and thwarting his opiioncnt’s 
utmost efforts to obscure it and cover it uj), to draw 
attention to other points and raise false; issues, which 
were the marked characteristics of his gr(;at contr(;v('rsy 
with Judge Douglas at a subs(3qu(;nt period of their poli- 
tical Mstory. It is always popular, becans(; it always 
seems patriotic, to stand by the country avIu'u (engaged in 
war — and the people are not invariably dis]ios(;d to judge 
leniently of efforts to prove their countiy in tin; wrong as 
against any foreign power. In this instiinc(>, Mr. Lincoln 
saw that the strength of the position of tin; Administration 
before the people, in reference to the b(;ginning of the ivar, 
was in the point, which they lost no opportunity of reit(n-- 
ating, viz. : that Mexico had shed the blood of our citizens 
Oft our 0W71 Hoil. This position he believed to l)e false, 
and he accordingly attacked it in a series of resolutions 
requesting the President to give the House information 
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on that point ; which President Polk would kaye found 
as difficult to dodge as Douglas found it to dodge the 
questions which Mr. Lincoln proposed to him. 

As a part of the history of Mr. Lincoln’ s Congressional 
career, we give these resolutions, omitting the preamble, 
which simply reproduces the ’language employed by 
President Polk in his message, to conyey the impression 
that the Mexicans were the aggressors, and that the war 
^vas undertaken to repel inyasion, and to ayenge the shed- 
ding of the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil. 
The quaint phraseology of the resolutions stamps them 
as the production of Mr. Lincoln’s pen. They read as 
follows : 

Resohed by the House of Representatives, That the President of the 
United States be respectfully requested to inform this House — 

1st. Whether the spot on which the blood of our citizens was shed, as 
in his messages declared, was or was not within the territory of Spain, at 
least after the treaty of 1819, until the Mexican revolution. 

2d. Whether that spot is or is not witliin the territory which was 
wrested from Spain by the revolutionary Government of Mexico. 

3d. Whether that spot is or is not within a settlement of people, which 
settlement has existed ever since long before the Texas revolution, and 
until its inliabitants lied befoi*e the approach of the United States army. 

4th. Whetlier that settlement is or is not isolated from any and all 
other settlements by the Gulf and the Rio Grande on the south and west, 
and by wide uninhabited regions on the north and east. 

5th. Whether the people of that settlement, or a majority of them, or 
!iny of tliom, have ever submitted themselves to the government or laws 
of Texas or of the United States, by consent or by compulsion, either by 
accepting oilice, or voting at elections, or paying tax, or serving on juries, 
or having process served upon them, or in any other way. 

Cth. WJiether the people of that settlement did or did not flee from the 
approach of the United States army, leaving unprotected their homes and 
their growing crops, before the blood was shed, as in the messages stated ; 
and Avliotlicr the first blood so shed, was or was not shed within the 
enclosure of one of the people who had thus fled from it. 

Vth. Whether our citizens, whose -blood was shed, as in his messages 
declared, were or were not, at that time, armed officers and soldiers, sent 
into that settlement by the military order of the President, through the 
Secretary of War. 

8th. Wliether the military force of the United States wms or was not 
sent into that settlement after General Taylor had more than once 
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intimated to tlie War Hepartment ttiat, in liis opinionj no such moveiuont 
w as necessary to the defence or protection of Texas. 

These resolutions, which Mr. Polk would have found 
it very inconvenient to answer, were laid over, under the 
rule, and were never acted upon, although Mr. Lincoln 
commented on them in a speech, made J anuary 12, 1848, 
which, hy the way, was his first formal appearance in the 
House. In this speech he discussed, in his homely but 
forcible manner, the absurdities and contradictions of Mr. 
Polk’s message, and exposed its weaknesses, 
lu'these times, when questions of so much greater mag 
I , jj nitude and importance have overshadowed those which 

i If' occupied or agitated the public mind twenty years ago, 

! it seems strange that political opponents could even 

I j ' then have compelled Mr. Lincoln to defend his course in 

I * ; Congress, as having been prompted by patriotic motives. 

, i; • The nation which has been plunged into mourning by his 

I sudden and violent death, would now regard as gratuitous 

. j and puerile any argument, the purpose of which should 

! '■ be to prove that Mr. Lincoln’s action upon this Mexican 

question was governed by the same inflexible ideas of 
honor and right which ruled him so unwaveringly 
throughout his entire public career, and which have 
.'I since made his memory sacred. 

A Whig from conviction, Mr. Lincoln acted consistently 
with his party upon. all questions of public concern. On 
June 20, 1848, after the nomination of Greneral Cass as the 
I Democratic candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Lincoln 

made an able speech in support of the line of policy the 
Whigs had pursued regarding internal improvements. 
He ridiculed mercilessly the position taken by G(meral 
Cass upon this important question, and, in concluding his 
remarks, thus stated his own views, while he dealt a 
, severe blow at the same pseudo chivalric spirit of the 

, South, which he has since been chiefly instrumental in 

humbling to the dust. He said : 

, . How to do soTnethvng, and still not to do too ffiuch, is tlio dGsidctatnin 

, Let each contribute his mito in the way of suggestion. The late Silas 
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Wright, in a letter to the Chicago convention, contributed his, which was 
worth something ; and I now contribute mine, which may be worth 
nothing. At all events, it will mislead nobody, and therefore will do no 
harm. I would not borrow money. I am against an overwhelming, 
crushing system. Suppose that, at each session. Congress shall first 
determine how much money can, for that year, be spared for improve- 
ments; then apportion that sum to the most important objects. Su 
far all is easy; but how shall we determine which are the most im- 
portant ? On this question comes the collision of interests. I shall be 
slow to acknowledge that your harbor or your river is more important 
than mme, and 'oice versa. To clear this difficulty, let us have that same 
statistical informatioii which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] sug- 
gested at the beginning of this session. In that information we shah have 
a stern, unbending basis of facts — a basis in nowise subject to whim, 
caprice, or local interest. The pre-limited amount of means will save us 
from doing too muc\ and the statistics will save us from doing what we 
do in wrong places. Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it seems to 
me, the difficulty is cleared. 

One of the gentlemen from South Carolina [Mr. Khett] very much de- 
precates these statistics. He particularly objects, as I understand him, to 
counting all the pigs and chickens in the land. I do not perceive much 
force in the ot^jcction. It is true, that if every thing be enumerated, a 
portion of such statistics may not be very useful to this object. Such 
products of the country as are to be consumed where they are produced., 
need no roads and rivers, no means (5f transportation, and have no very 
proper connection with this subject. The surplus., that which is produced 
in one place to be consumed in another ; the capacity of each locality for 
producing a greater surplus; the natural means of transportation, and 
tlicir susceptibility of improvement; the hindrances, delays, and losses of 
life and property during transportation, and the causes of each, would be 
among the most valuable statistics in this connection. From these it 
would readily appear where a given amount of expenditure would do the 
most good. These statistics might be equally accessible, as they would 
he equally useful, to both the Nation and the States. In this way, and by 
lliesc means, let the Nation take hold of the larger works, and the States 
the smaller ones ; and thus, working in a meeting direction, discreetly, 
but steadily and firmly, what is made unequal in one place may be equal- 
ized in another, extravagance avoided, and the wdiole country put on that 
career of prosperity which shall correspond with its extent of territory, 
its natural resources, and the intelligence and enterprise oi its people. 

The nomination of General Taylor as the Whig candi- 
date for the Pi\ sidency, by the Convention of that party 
at Philadelphia, to wliich Mr. Lincoln was a delegate, 
fairly opened the campaign, and Congress prolonged its 
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session until August 14tli, as the memhers,— Senators ant 
Representatives alike,— insisted, each for himsel!', iipoi 
expressing his views, and defining his position in lull, lt)i 
the benefit of his constituents. Tlie only speech of an} 
length made by Mr. Lincoln, subsequent to that Iron 
which we have already quoted, was delivered July 27th, 
when he defended, with characteristic shrewdness anc 
ability, the position G-eneral Taylor had taken regarding 
the exercise of the veto power. This speech is, perhapS; 
more strongly marked by Mr. Lincoln’s peculiarities thar 
any other Of his Congressional utterances, Tlie keex 
sarcasm with which he exposed the inconsistencies of 
both Greneral Cass and Mr. Van Buren, is not surpassed 
in any of his subsequent efforts. 

Upon the adjournment of Congress, the mtnnbers en- 
tered energetically into the popular canvass, Mr. Lincoln 
first making a visit to New England, when', lie delivered 
a number of effective campaign speeches in suiijiort of 
Greneral Taylor. The journals of the day noth his pres- 
ence at the Massachusetts State Convcmtion during his 
brief visit to New England, and speak in terms of the 
highest praise of an address which he delivered at New 
Bedford. He felt conscious, however, that he could labor 
more effectively among his Western friends, and accord- 
ingly spent most of his time during the canvass in that 
section of the country. Although he failed to carry his 
own State for his fiivorite candidate, his di.sa])pointinent 
was entirely forgotten in General Taylor’s ehadioa. 

In December, when the Thirtietli Congiv^ss n-assiunbled 
for its second session, Mr. Lincoln took his scat ; but the 
exhaustion consequent upon the exciting political cam- 
paign just closed, reacted uiion Congress, and ■i)rcclu(led 
the possibility of any exciting discussions. Im])ortant 
action was taken, however, upon the slavcny ({ucstion 
in some of its phases. It is needless to stat(>, tliat du- 
ring his entire Congressional service Mr, Lincoln steadily 
and persistently cast his vote upon the sidi; of freedom. 
He repeatedly recorded himself against laying on the 
table, without consideration, petitions in favor of th(^ 
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abolition of slayeiy in tlie District of Columbia, and 
against the slave-trade. 

On the question of abolishing slavery in the District, 
he took rather a prominent part. A Mr. Gott had in- 
troduced a resolution directing tlie proper committee 
to introduce a bill abolishing the slave-trade in the 
District. On January 16 (1849), Mr. Lincoln moved the 
following amendment, instructing the Committee to intro- 
duce a bill not for the abolition of the slave-trade, but of 
slavery, within the District : — 

Resolved^ That the Committee on the District of Columbia be instructed 
to report a bill in substance as follows: 

Seo. 1. Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States^ in Congress asserndled^ That no person now within the 
District of Columbia, nor now owned by any person or persons now resi- 
dent within it, nor hereafter born within it, shall ever be held in slavery 
within said District. 

Sec. 2. That no person now within said District, or now owned by any 
person or persons now resident within the same, or hereafter horn within 
it, shall ever be hold in shivery witliout the limits of said District : Pro- 
vided, That the officers of the Government of the United States, being 
citizens of the slaveholding States, coming into said District on public 
business, and remaining only so long as may be reasonably necessary for 
that object, may he attended into and out of said District, and while there, 
by the necessary servants of themselves and their families, without their 
right to hold such servants in service being impaired. 

Sec. 3. That all children born of .slave mothers within said District, 
on or after the 1st day of January, in the year of our Lord 1850, shall be 
free ; but shall be reasonably supported and educated by the respective 
owners of their mothers, or by their heirs or representatives, and shall 
serve reasonable service as apprentices to such owners, heirs, or represen- 
tatives, until they respectively arrive at the age of years, when 

they shall bo entirely free: And the municipal authorities of Washington 
and Georgetown, within their respective jurisdictional limits, are hereby 
empowered and required to make all suitable and necessary provision for 
enforcing obedience to this section, on the part of both masters and a]>- 
prcntices. 

Sec. 4-. That all persons now within this District, lawfully held as 
slaves, or now owned by any person or persons now resident within said 
District, shall remain such at the will of their respective owners, their 
heirs, or legal representatives : Provided, that such owner, or his legal 
representatives, may at any time receive from the Treasury of the United 
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States llie full value of liis or her slave, of the class in this section men 
tioned, upon which such slave shall be fortliwitli and forever free : And pro 
vided further, That the President of the United States, the Secretary ol 
State, and the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be a board for determining 
the value such slaves as their owners desire to emancipate under tliii 
section, and whose duty it shall be to hold a session for the purpose on tin 
first Monday of each calendar month, to receive all applications, and, or 
satisfactory evidence in each case that the person presented for valuatior 
is a slave, and of the class in the section mentioned, and is owned by tin 
applicant, shall value such slave at his or her full cash value, and give tc 
the applicant an order on the Treasury for the amount, and also to sucl: 
slave a certificate of freedom. 

Sec. 5 . That the municipal authorities of Washington and George- 
town, within their respective jurisdictional limits, arc hereby empowered 
and required to provide active and eflScient means to arrest and delivei 
up to their owners all fugitive slaves escaping into said District. 

Sec. 6, That the elective officers within said District of Columbia are 
hereby empowered and. required to open polls, at all the usual places of 
holding elections, on the first Monday of April next, and receive the vote 
of every free white citizen above the age of twenty-one years, having 
resided within said District for the period of one year or more next prece- 
ding the time of such voting for or against this act, to proceed in taking said 
votes, in all respects not herein specified, as at elections under the muni- 
cipal laws, and with as little delay as possible to transmit correct state- 
ments of the votes so cast to the President of the United State.s; and it 
shall be the duty of the President to count such votes immediately, and 
if a majority of them be found to be for tins act, to forthwith issue hhs pro- 
clamation giving notice of the fact ; and this act shall only bo in lull force 
and effect on and after the day of such proclamation. 

Seo. 'T. That involuntary servitude for the punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall in no wi.se bo pro- 
hibited by this act. 

Seo. 8 . That for all purposes of this act, the jurisdictional limits of 
Washington are extended to all parts of tlio District of Columbia not 
included within the present limits of Georgetown. 

A bill -was afterwards reported by the committee for- 
bidding the introduction of slaves into the Di.strict for 
sale or hire. This bill also Mr. Lincoln supported, but 
in vain. The time for the success of such measures, in- 
volving to an extent attacks upon slavery, had not yet 
come. 

The question of the Territories also came up in many 
«■ ays. The Wilraot Proviso had made its first appearance 
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in tlie previous session, in the August before, but it was re- 
peatedly before this Congress also, when efforts were made 
to apply it to the territory which we procured from Mex- 
ico, and to Oregon. On all occasions when it was before 
the House it was supported by Mr. Lincoln, and he stated 
during his contest with Judge Douglas, that he had voted 
for it, “in one way and another, about forty times.” 
He thus showed liinself, in 1847, to be the same friend of 
freedom for the Territories which he was afterwards, du- 
ring the heat of the Kansas struggle. 

Another instance in which the slavery question was 
before the House, was in the famous Pacheco case. This 
was a bill to reimburse the heirs of Antonio Pacheco for 
the value of a slave who was hired by a United States 
officer in Florida, but ran away and joined the Seminoles, 
and, being taken in arms with them, was sent out of 
Florida with them, when they were transported to the 
W est. The bill was reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This committee was com- 
posed of nine. Five of these were slaveholders, and 
these made the majority report. The others, not being 
slaveholders, reported against the bill. The ground 
taken by the majority was, that slaves were regarded as 
property by the Constitution, and when taken for public 
service should be paid for as property. The principle 
involved in the bill, therefore, was the same one which 
the slaveholders had struggled in so many ways to main- 
tain. As they sought afterwards to have it established 
by a decision of the Supreme Court, so now they tried 
to have it recognized by Congress, and Mr. Lincoln op- 
posed it there, as heartily as he afterwards withstood 
it when it took the more covert, but no less dangerous 
shape of a judicial dictum. 

Mr. Lincoln’s congressional career terminated at the 
close of this session (March 4, 1849), and, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, he declined a renomination, 
although his re-election, had he consented to become a 
candidate, was morally certain. In this same year,, how- 
ever, he was the Whig candidate in Illinois for United 
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States Senator, "but without success— the Democrats hai 
ing the control of the State, which they retained until th 
conflict arising out of the Nebraska hill, in 1854. 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the complet 
rest and relaxation from political cares and anxietie 
which Mr. Lincoln enjoyed during these few years, tha: 
the fact that he found time, while practising his prc 
fession, to indulge the exercise of his inventive faculties 
A con-espondent of the Boston Advertiser, writing froi 
Washington, thus states the form in which the mechaii 
ical genius of the ex-Congressman and future Presiden 
found expression 

Occupying an ordinary and commonplace position in one of tho show 
cases in the large hall of the Patent Office, is one little model which, i 
ages to come, will be prized as at once one of the most curious and one c 
the most sacred relics in that vast museum of unique and iiriceless tlniigj 
Tills is a plain and simple model of a steamboat, roughly fashioned i 
wood, by the hand of Abraham Lincoln. It bears date in 1840, whe 
the inventor was known simply as a successful lawyer and rising politi 
cian of Central Illinois. Neither his practice nor his jxdithis took u|) s 
much of his time, as to prevent him from giving much attention to con 
trivaiices which lie hoped might bo of benelit to the world and of prof) 
to himself. 

The design of this invention is suggestive of one. phase of Abraluit: 
Lincoln’s early life, when he went up and down the Mississippi as a Hat 
boatman, and became familiar with some ’of the dangers and inconve 
nienccs attending the navigation of the ‘Western rivers. Jt is an atteni],) 
to make it an easy matter to transport vessels over shoals and snags am 
sawyers. The main idea is that of an apparatus resembling a noiseles 
bellows, placed on each side of the hull of the craft, just below the, water 
line, and worked by an odd but not complicated systmu of ropes, valve^ 
and pulleys. ‘When the keel of the vessel grates against t.he sand o 
obstruction, these bellows are to be tilled with air; and, thus buoyed up 
the ship is expected to float lightly and gayly over the shoal, wliicdi wouh 
otherwise have proved a serious iiiterrujition to her voyage. 

The model, which is about eighteen or twenty^ inches long, and ha 
the air of having been whittled with a knife out of a sliingle and a cigar 
box, is built without any elaboration or ornameiit, or any extra apparutu; 
beyond that necessary to show tlie operation of buoying the steamer ove. 
the ob.ytriictions. Herein it dilfers from very many of the models whicl 
share with it the shelter of the immense halls of the Patent Office, am 
which are fashioned with wonderful nicety and exquisite finish, as il 
much of the labor and thought and alfection of a lifetime had bciui de 
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voted to their construetion. This is a model of a differentikind; carved 
as one miglit imagine a retired rail-splitter would whittle, stroiigly, but 
not smoothly, and evidently made with a view solely to convey, hj the 
simplest possible means, to the minds of the patent authorities, an idea 
of the purpose and plan of the simple invention* The label on the 
steamer’s deck informs us that the patent was obtained; but we do not 
learn that the navigation of the western rivers was revolutionized by this 
q-uaint conception. The modest little model has reposed here sixteen 
years; and since it found its resting-place here on the shelf, the shrewd 
inventor has found it his task to guide the ship of state over shoals more 
perilous, and obstructions more obstinate, than any prophet dreamed of 
when Abraham Lincoln wrote his bold autograph on the prow of this 
miniature steamer. 

This curious episode, however, must not create the 
impression that Mr. Lincoln had allowed his mind to be 
entirely diverted from the observation of the important 
political events then transpiring. He undoubtedly noted 
carefully the development of those questions which sub- 
sequently absorbed so large a share of attention, and 
calculated accurately the influence which they would 
have upon the relations of the two great political organ- 
izations. He had fought slavery often enough to know 
what it was, and he was thoroughly conversant with the 
animus of its supporters. It is not, therefore, at aU likely 
that he tvas taken by surprise when the Nebraska Bill 
was introduced, and the proposition was made by Stephen 
A. Douglas to repeal that very Missouri Compromise 
which he had declared to be “ a sacred thing, which no 
ruthless hand would ever be reckless enough to disturb.” 

Tlie Nebi'aska Bill was passed May 22, 1854, and the 
event gave new and increased force to the popular feel- 
ing in favor of freedom, which the proposition to repeal 
the Missouri Compromise had excited. Everywhere the 
friends of freedom gathered themselves together and ral- 
lied round her banner, to meet the conflict which was 
plainly now closely impending, and which had been forced 
upon the people by the grasping ambition of the slave- 
holders. The political campaign of that year in Illinois 
was one of the severest ever known. It was intensified 
by the fact that a United States Senator was to be chosen 
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by tbe legislature then to be elected, to fill the place o 
Shields, who had voted with Douglas in favor of the m 
braska Bill. 

Mr. Lincoln took a prominent part in this campaigi 
He met Judge Douglas before the people on two occ£ 
sions, the only ones when the Judge would consent t 
such a meeting. The first time was at the State Pair s 
Springfield, on October 4th. This was afterwards cor 
sidered to have been the greatest event of the whole car 
vass. Mr. Lincoln opened the discussion ; and in hi 
clear and eloquent, yet homely way, exposed the tergivei 
sations of which his opponent had been guilty, and th 
fallacy of his pretexts for his present course. 

Mr. Douglas had always claimed to have voted for th 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise because he sustained 
the “great principle” of popular sovereignty, and dc 
sired that the inhabitants of Kansas and Nebraska shoul 
govern themselves, as they were well able to do. Th 
fallacy of drawing from these premises the concliisio 
that they therefore should have the right to (istablis! 
slavery there, was most clearly and conclusively e.xpose' 
by Mr. Lincoln, so that no one could thenjafter he. misle' 
by it, unless he was a willing dupe of pro-slaver 
sophistry. 

“My distinguished friend,” said he, “says it is a 
insult to the emigrants of Kansas and Nebraska to suj 
pose that they are not able to govern themselves. W 
must not slur over an argument of this kind becans(i : 
happens to tickle the ear. It must be m(‘t and answfU'(ic 
I admit that the emigrant to Kansas and N(d)j'aska i 
competent to govern himself, bui I deny liu right i 
govern any otJier p&)' son withiout tJiai person? s consent: 

The two opponents met again at P(?oria. W<> believ 
it is universally admitted that on both of thes(( occasion 
Mr. Lincoln had decidedly the advantage. * Tlu' result o 
the election was the defeat of the Democrats, and th 
election of anti-Nebraska men to the legislature, to secur 
the election of a United States Senator who would be tru 
to freedom, if they could be brought to unite upon a car 
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iidate. Mr. Lincoln was naturally the candidate of 
those who were of Whig antecedents. Judge Trumbull 
was as naturally the candidate of some who had reallj 
come out from the Democratic party — though they still 
called themselves Free Democrats. 

There was danger, of course, in such a posture of 
affairs, and Mr. Lincoln, in that spirit of patriotism which 
he has always shown, by his own personal exertions 
secured the votes of his friends for Judge Trumbull, who 
was accordingly chosen Senator. The charge was after- 
wards made by the enemies of both, that there had been 
in this matter a breach of faith on the part of Judge 
Trumbull, and that Mr. Lincoln had the right to feel, and 
did feel, aggrieved at the result. Mr. Lincoln himself, 
however, expressly denied, in his speech at Charleston, 
September 18, 1868, that there had been any such breach 
of faith. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LINCOLN-DOHGLAS DEBATE. 

Peesidential Campaign of 1856. — Douglas at Speingfieli) in 1857. — 
liNoouii’s Reply. — Tiie Geeat Debate. — ^Eloquent Defence of tuf 
Dootkines of the Republican Paett. — Result op the Contest. 


The pressure of the slavery contest at last fully organ- 
ized the Republican party, which held its first convention 
for the nomination of President and Vice-President ai 
Philadelphia, on June 17, 1856. John C. Fremont wag 
nominated for President, and William .L. Dayton foi 
Vice-President. Mr. Lincoln’s name was prominent Be- 
fore the convention for the latter office, and on the infor- 
mal ballot he stood next to Mr. Dayton, receiving IIC 
votes. Mr. Lincoln’s name headed the Republiiuin elec- 
toral ticket in Illinois, and he took an active part in the 
canvass, but the Democrats carried tlu^ State, thongb 
only by a plurality vote. 

Meanwhile, Senator Douglas embraced eivmy oyipor- 
tunity to keep himself and his doctrines befoni tin 
people, but whichever Avay he turned, he found big 
vigilant antagonist constantly in Ids front. For twi'iitji 
years the two had been so invariably oppos('d to ('ac.li 
other in politics, that whenever Mr. Douglas madi' :i 
speech, the people instinctively anticipated a reply froni 
Mr. Lincoln ; and there was a special Provideuc.e in tlnn 
opposing to the wily, deceptive sophistries of the rornnu 
the clear, incisive common semse of the latter, which tin 
multitude could not avoid comprelnmdiiig. Early ir 
June, 1857, Senator Douglas made his famous sp(*(,‘ch ir 
Springfield, which was universally accepted as a declara- 
tion that he meant to sustain all the acts of the Lecomp- 
ton Convention, even though a pro-slavery constitutior 
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should 1)6 formed, the responsibility for the adoption of 
which he meant to fasten upon the Republican party, 
since it was anticipated that the members of that organ- 
ization in the Territory would refrain from voting. He 
further indorsed the Dred Scott decision in this same 
speech, and, in discussing the Utah rebellion, proposed to 
end tlie difficulty by annulling the act establishing the 
Territory. Mr. Lincoln promptly took issue with him 
upon all these -noints, in a speech also delivered at 
Springfield, two weeks later. He declax-ed himself in 
favor of “coercing” the people of Utah into obedience, 
and while he “did not admit or deny that the Judge’s 
method of coercing them might not be as good as any,” 
he showed how Mr. Douglas abandoned his principles, 
and “his much- vaunted doctrine of self-government for 
the Territories,” by suggesting such a plan. He then 
defended the course of action wliich the Republicans in 
Kansas had adopted, and ridiculed mercilessly the myth- 
ical “ Free State Democrats,” of whom so much had been 
said. Next he discussed the Dred Scott decision, and 
showed that, in denouncing it, he had not gone so far as 
Mr. Douglas himself had dope in applauding General 
Jackson for disregarding the decision of the same tribunal 
upon the constitutionality of the National Bank. Quoting 
from the Dred Scott decision some expressions in which 
Cliief- Justice Taney intimated that the public estimate of 
the black man was more favorable then than it was in the 
days of the revolution, Mr. Lincoln replied to the impli- 
cation in the following forcible manner : — 

Tliis assuHfiption is a mistake. In some trifling partionlai’s the condi- 
tion of that race lias l)eon ameliorated; hut, as a whole, in this country, 
the clianjte ijetween then and now is decidedly the other way; and their 
nltiuiato destiny lias never appeared so hopeless as in the last three or 
four years. In two of the five States — New Jersey and North Carolina— 
that Diet, gave the free negro the right of voting, the right has since been 
taken away; and in tiie third— New York— it has been greatly abridged, 
wliile it lia.s not been extended, so far as I know, to a single additional 
■State, tliough the number of the States has more than doubled. In those 
.lays, as I understand, masters could, at their own pleasure, emoncipate 
their slaves; but, since tlien, such legal restraints have been made upon 
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emancipation as to amount almost to prohibition. In those days, legis- 
latures held the unquestioned power to abolish slavery in their respective 
States ; but now it is becoming quite fashionable for State constitutions 
to withhold that power from the legislatures. In those days, by com- 
mon consent, the spread of the black man’s bondage to the new countries 
was prohibited; but now. Congress decides that it will not continue the 
prohibition, and the Supreme Court decides that it could not, if it would. 
In those days, our Declaration of Independence was held sacred by all, 
and thought to include all; but now, to aid in making the bondage of the 
• negro universal and eternal, it is assailed, sneered at, construed, hawked 
at, and torn, till, if its framers could rise from tb.eir graves, they could 
not at all recognize it. All the poAvers of earth soi .ii rapidly combining 
against him. Mammon is after him ; ambition follows, philosoplty fol- 
lows, and the theology of the day is fast joining the cry. Tliey have him 
in his prison-house ; they have searched his person, and left no prying 
instrument Avith him. One after another they have closed the heavy 
iron doors upon him ; and now they liave him, as it Averc, bolted in Avith 
a lock of a hundred keys, which can never be unlocked Avithout the con- 
currence of every key; the keys in the hands of a hundred diilcreut men, 
and they scattered to a hundred different and distant places ; and they 
stand musing as to what invention, in all the dominions of mind and 
matter, can be produced to make the impossibility of his escape more 
complete than it is. 

It is grossly incorrect to say or assume that the public estimate of 
the negro is more favorable now than it was at the origin of the Govern- 
ment. 

No one would have Ibeen more surprised tluin Mr. Lin- 
coln himself, could the fact have been revealed to him, 
when uttering these words, that through him us an hum- 
ble instrument in the hands of Providence, and in tlie 
brief space of eight years, a vast change would be brought 
about in the status of that class, whose sufferings and 
wrongs he thus eloquently depicted. 

In this same speech Mr. Lincoln turned from the course 
of his argument for a moment, to demolish, in liis cliarac- 
teristic manner, the absurd charge which his opponent 
had demeaned himself hy repeating, that, in laboring to 
secure the negro his rights, the Republicans desirc‘d to 
place him on a complete political and social equality "with 
themselves. He said : — 

There is a natural disgust, in the minds of nearly all white people, to 
the idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation of the white and black races ; 
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and Jndge Donglas evidently is basing bis cliief hope upon tbe chances of 
[lis being able to appropriate tbe benefit'of this disgust to himself. If bo 
can, by much drumming and repeating, fasten tbe odium of that idea 
upon his adversaries, he thinks he can struggle through the storm. He 
therefore clings to this hope, as a drowning man to the last plank. He 
makes an occasion for lugging it in from the opposition to the Bred Scott 
decision. He finds the Republicans insisting that the Declaration of 
Tnpependence includes all men, black as well as white, and forthwith he 
boldly denies that it includes negroes at all, and proceeds to argue gravely 
that all who contend that it does, do s'o only because they want to vote, 
eat and sleep, and marry with negroes I He will have it that they cannot 
be consistent else. Now, I protest against the counterfeit logic which 
concludes that, because I do not want a black woman for a slave, I must 
necessarily want her for a wife. I need not have her for either. I can 
just leave her alone. In some respects, she certainly is not my equal ; 
but in her natural right to eat the bread she earns with her own hands, 
without asking leave of any one else, she is my equal, and the equal of 
all others. 

We have thus presented the leading points in these 
two speeches, because the discussion was the prelude to 
the famous Senatorial contest of 1858, which gave Mr. 
Lincoln a national reputation, not only as an able debater 
and eloquent orator, but as a sagacious and wise politi- 
cian — wise enough to stand inflexibly by principles of 
the soundness of which he was himself satisfied, even 
against the judgment of earnest friends. 

On the 4th of March^. 1857, Mr. Buchanan had taken 
his seat in the Presidential chair. The struggle between 
freedom and slavery for the possession of Kansas was at 
its height. A few days after his inauguration, the Su- 
preme Court rendered the Bred Scott decision, which was 
thought by the friends of slavery to insure their victory, 
by its holding the Missouri Compromise to be unconstitu- 
tional, because the Constitution itself carried slavery all 
over the Territories of the United States. In spite of this 
decision, the friends of freedom in Kansas maintained 
their ground. The slaveholders, however, pushed for 
ward their schemes, and in November, 1857, their Con- 
stitutional Convention, held at Lecompton, adopted the 
Lecompton Constitution. The trick by which they sub- 
mitted to the popular vote only a schedule on the slavery 
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question, instead of tie whole Constitution, compelling 
every voter, however he might vote upon this schedule, 
to vote for their Constitution, which fixed slavery upon 
the State just as surely, whether the schedule was adopted 
or not, wiU be well remembered, as* well as the feeling 
which so unjust a device excited throughout the North. 
Judge Douglas had sustained the Dred Scott decision, but 
he could not sustain this attempt to force upon the people 
of Kansas a Constitution against their will. He took 
ground openly and boldly against it — denouncing it in 
the Senate and elsewhere as an outrage upon the people 
of Kansas, and a violation of every just Democratic prin- 
ciple. He declared that he did not care whether the 
people voted the Slavery clause “ up or down,” but he 
thought they ought to have the chance to vote for or 
against the Constitution itself. 

The Administration had made the measure their own, 
and this opposition of Douglas at once excited against 
him the active hostility of the slaveholders and their 
friends, with whom he had hitherto acted in concert. 
The bill was finally passed through Congress on April 
30th, 1868, under what is known as the Englisli Bill, 
whereby the Constitution was to be submittoid to the 
votes of the people of Kansas, with the offer of lieavy 
bribes to them, in the way of dPnations of land, etc., if 
they would accept it ; and the people, in spite of tlie 
bribes, voted it down by an immense majority. 

Judge Douglas’s term was on the eve of expiring, and 
he came home to Illinois after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, to attend in person to the political campaign, upon 
the result of which was to depend his re-el(;ction to tire 
Senate. 

His course on the Lecompton bill had made an open 
breach between him and the Administration, and he had 
rendered such good service to the Republicans, in their 
battle with that monstrous infamy, that there wore not 
wanting many among them who were inclined to think it 
would be wise not to oppose his re-election. 

But the Republicans of Hlinois thought otherwise. 
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They knew that he was not in any sense a Eepuhlican. 
They knew that on the cardinal principle of the Eepnh- 
lican party, opposition to the spread of Slavery into the 
Territories, he was not with them ; for he had declared 
in the most positive way that he “ did not care whether 
Slavery was voted down or np.” And they therefore 
determined, in opposition to the views of some influential 
Eepuhlicans, at home as well as in other States, to fight 
the battle through against him, with all the energy that 
they could bring to the work. And to this end, on the 
17th of June, 1858, at their State Convehtion at Spring- 
field, they nominated Mr. Lincoln as their- candidate for 
the Senate of the United States. 

The circumstances we have briefly sketched invested 
the campaign about to open with national importance. 
The people of the whole Union saw that the struggle then 
initiated in Illinois must ultimately extend to other States, 
and they knew that they would soon be compelled them- 
selves to pass upon the questions there to be decided. 
None doubted that the principleof “Popular Sovereignty” 
would be thoroughly examined, for the reputation of the 
two combatants as men of extraordinary ability was es- 
tablished. It was the universal expectation that each 
aspirant for senatorial honors would display peculiar 
caution in opening the struggle, in order to prevent the 
other from gaining any undue advantage ; but Mr. Lin- 
coln scorned every appearance of subterfuge or evasion. 
His opinions had become sharply defined and clearly 
crystallized during the contests through which he had 
passed in the years preceding, and in his speech to the 
Convention which nominated him, signifying his accept- 
ance of the honor conferred upon him, he expressed him- 
self so unreservedly and frankly that even his supporters 
were for the moment startled. 

In a speech delivered at Chicago, July 9,— the first 
after Mr. Lincoln’s nomination, — Senator Douglas alluded 
to this address as having been “well prepared and care- 
fully written.” In reply, Mr. Lincoln said, “G-entlemen, 
Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of mine 
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■WRS prolialily carefully prepared. I admit that it was. 
I am not a master of language. I hare not a fine ednea- 
tion ; I am not capable of entering into a disquisition 
upon dialectics, as I belieTe you call it.” In the address 
thus alluded to, Mr. Lincoln struck the- key-note of the 
campaign. Its exposition of his political creed, and his 
statement of the important points at issue, is so succinct 
and complete that we reproduce it here. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

Me.. Pee&ideis't, Am > Gektlemeit of the Contention : — wo conld 
first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it. We are now far into the fifth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and confident prom- 
ise, of putting an end to slavery agitation. Under tlie operation of that 
policy that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly augment- 
ed. In iny opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have, been reached 
and passed. “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved, I do not expect the house to fall, 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction ; or its advocates will push 
it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as 
new, North as well as South. 

Have we no tendency to the latter condition ? 

Let any one who doubts carefully contemplate that now almost com 
plete legal combination— piece of machinery, so to speak^ — compounded 
of the Nebraska doctxnne and the Dred Scott decision. Let him (lonsider 
not only what work the machinery is adapted to do, and how w(dl adapt- 
ed ; hilt also let him study the history of its construction, and trace, if lio 
can, or rather fail, if he can, to trace, the evidences of design and concert 
of action among its chief architects from the beginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more tlian half the 
States by State Constitutions, and from most of the national territory by 
Congressional prohibition. Four days later commenced the struggle 
which ended in repealing that Congressional prohibition. This opened 
all the national territory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 

But so far Congress only had acted; and an indorsement by the people, 
real or apparent, was indispensable, to save the point already gained and 
give chance for more. 

Tins necessity had not been overlooked, but had been provided for, as 
well aa might be, in the notable argument of “squatter sovereignty,’' 
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otherwise called “sacred right of self-government;” which latter phrase, 
though expressive of the only rightful basis of any government, was so 
perverted in this attempted use of it as to amount to just this : That if 
any one man choose to enslave another^ no third man shall be allowed to 
object. That argument was incorporated into the Kebraska bill itself, m 
the language which follows: “It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom; but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” Then opened the roar of loose decla- 
mation in favor of “ squatter sovereignty,” and “ sacred right of self-gov- 
ernment.” “But,” said opposition members, “let us amend the bill so 
as to expressly declare that the people of the Territory may exclude 
slavery.” “ITot we,” said the friends of the measure; and down they 
voted the amendment. 

"While the Kebraska bill was passing through Congress, a law-coBe^ in- 
volving the question of a negro’s freedom, by reason of his owner having 
voluntarily taken him first into a free State and then into a Territory cov- 
ered by the Congressional prohibition, and held him as a slave for a long 
time in each, was passing through the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Hissouri; and both l^ebraska bill and lawsuit were brought 
to a decision in the same month of May, 1854. The negro’s name was 
“Dred Scott,” which name now designates the decision finally made *in 
the case. Before the then next presidential election, the law- case came 
to, and was argued in, the Supreme Court of the United States ; but the 
decision of it was deferred until after the election. Still, before the elec- 
tion, Senator Trumbull, on the floor of the Senate, requested the leading 
advocate of the Nebraska bill to state his ojpinion whether the people of a 
Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from their limits ; and the 
latter answers : “ That is a question for the Supreme Court.” 

The election came, Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the indorsement, 
such as it was, secured. That was the second point gained. The in- 
dorsement, however, fell short of a clear popular majority by nearly 
four hundred thousand votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly 
reliable and satisfactory. The outgoing president, in his last annual 
message, as impressively as possible echoed back upon the people the 
weight and authority of the indorsement. The Supreme Court met again; 
did not announce their decision, but ordered a re-argument. The presi- 
dential inauguration came, and still no decision of the court; but the 
incoming President, in his inaugural address, fervently exhorted the 
people to abide by the forthcoming decision, whatever it might be. 
Then, in a few days, came the decision. 

The reputed author of the Nebraska bill finds an early occasion to ma&e 
a speech at this capital, indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently 
denouncing aU opposition to it. The new president, too, seizes the eai-lv 
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occasion of the Silliman letter to indorse and strongly construe thai 
decision, and to express his astonishment that any different view hac 
ever been entertained. 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and the authoi 
of the Nebraska bill, on the mere question of fact, whether the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution was or was not, in any just sense, made by the peoph 
of Kansas ; and in that quarrel the latter declares that all he wants is t 
fair vote for the people, and that he cares not whether slavery be votec 
dvwn or voted up, I do not understand his declaration that he cares no1 
whether slavery be voted down or voted up, to be intended by him othei 
than as an apt definition of the policy he would impress upon the public 
mind — the principle for which he declares he has suffered so much, and 
is ready to suffer to the end. And well may he cling to that principle. If 
he has any parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the 
only shred left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the Bred Scotl 
decision “ squatter sovereignty” squatted out of existence, tumbled down, 
like temporary scaffolding — like the mould at the foundry served tlirough 
one blast and fell back into loose sand — ^helped to carry an election, and 
then was kicked to the winds. His late joint struggle with the Kepubli- 
cans, against the Lecompton Constitution, involves nothing of the origi- 
nal Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a point — tlie right of 
a people to make their own constitution — upon which he and the Repub- 
tioans have never differed. 

The several points’ of the Dred Scott decision, in connection with Sena- 
tor Douglas’s “care not” policy, constitute the piece of machinery, in its 
present state of advancement. This was the third point gained. The 
working points of that machinery are : — 

First. That no negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and no 
descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen of any State, in the sense of 
that term as used in the Constitution of the United States. This point ia 
made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible event, of the benefit 
of that provision of the United States Constitution, which declares that 
“The citizens of each State shall ho entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several States.” 

Secondly. That, “subject to the Constitution of the United States,” 
neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature can exclude slavery from 
any United States territory. This point is made in order that individual 
men may fill up the Territories with slaves witliout danger of losing them 
as property, and thus to enhance the chances of permanency to the insti- 
tution through all the future. 

Thirdly. That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a free 
State makes him free, as against the holder, the United States courts will 
not decide, buL will leave to be decided by the courts of any slave State 
the negro may be forced into by the master. This point is made, not to 
be pressed immediately ; but, if acquiesced in for awhile, and apparently 
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indorsed by the people at an. election, then to sustain the logical conclu- 
sion that what Bred Scott’s master might lawfully do with Bred Scott, 
in the free State of Illinois, every other master may lawfully do with 
any othei one, or one thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other jB:ee 
State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, the Ilebraska 
doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate and mould public opinion, at 
rOast N'orthern public opinion, not to care whether slavery is voted down 
or voted up. This shows exactly where we now are ; and partially, also, 
whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back, and run the 
mind over the string of historical facts already stated. Several things 
will now appear less dark and mysterious than they did when they were 
transpiring. The people were to be left “perfectly free,” “subject only 
to the Constitution.” What the Constitution had to do with it, outsiders 
could not then see. Plainly enough now, it was an exactly fitted niche 
for the Bred Scott decision to afterward come in, and declare the perfect 
freedom of the people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amend- 
ment, expressly declaring the right of the people, voted down ? Plainly 
enough now : the adoption of it would liave spoiled the niche for the 
Bred Scott decision. Why was the court decision held up ? Why even 
a Senator’s individual opinion withheld till after the presidential election? 
Plainly enough now: the speaking out then would have damaged the 
l)erfectly free argument upon which the election was to be carried. Why 
the outgoing President’s felicitation on the indorsement? Why the delay 
of a re-argument ? Why the incoming President’s advance exhortation in 
favor of the decision ? These things look like the cautious patting and- 
petting of a spirited horse preparatory to mounting him, when it is 
dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after- 
indorsement of the decision by the President and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adaptations are the 
result of preconcert. But when we see a lot of framed timbers, different 
portions of which wo know have been gotten out at different times and 
places, and by different workmen — Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James,, 
for instance — and when we see these timbers joined together, and see 
they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and 
mortices exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the differ- 
ent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece too 
many or too few —not omitting even scaffolding — or, if a single piece be 
lacking, we see the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared yet to 
bring such piece in — in such a case, we find it impossible not to believe 
tliat Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James all understood one 
another from the beginning, and all worked upon a common plan or 
draft drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the hlebraska bill, the people of a 
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State, as well as Territory, were to be left ‘‘perfectly free,” “subject 
only to tbe Constitution.” Why mention a State ? They were legislating 
for Territories, and not for or about States. Certainly, the people of a 
State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of the United 
States ; but why is mention of this lugged into this merely territorial 
law? Why are the people of a Territory and the people of a State 
therein lumped together, and their relation to the Constitution therein 
treated as being precisely the same? While the opinion of the court, by 
Chief- Justice Taney, in the Bred Scott case, and the sepaVate opinions of 
all the concurring Judges, expressly declare that the Constitution of the 
United States neither permits Congress nor a territorial legislature to 
exclude slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit to declare 
whether or not the same Constitution permits a State, or the people of a 
State, to exclude it. Possibly, this is a mere omission ; but who can be 
quite sure, if McLean or Curtis had sought to get into the opinion a 
declaration of unlimited power in the people of a State to exclude slavery 
from their limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to get such declara- 
tion, in behalf of the people of a Territory, into the Nebraska bid ; — 1 
ask, who can be quite sure- that it would not have been voted down in 
the one case, as it had been in the other ? The nearest approach to the 
point of declaring the power of a State over slavery, is made by Judge 
Nelson. He approaches it more than once, using the precise idea, and 
almost the language, too, of the Nebraska act. On one occasion, liis 
exact language is, “ except in cases where the power is restrained by the 
Constitution of the United States, the law of the State is supremo over 
the subject of slavery within its jurisdiction.” In what cases the imwer 
of the States is so restrained by the United States Constitution, is loft an 
open question, precisely as the same question, as to the restraint on the 
power of the Territories, was left open in the Nebraska act. Put this 
and that together, and we have another nice little niche, which we may, 
ere long, see filled with another Supremo Court decision, declaring that 
the Constitution of the United States does not permit a State to exclude 
slavery from its limits. And this may especially he expected, if the doc- 
trine of “care not whether slavery bo voted down or voted up,” shall 
gain upoiFthe public mind sufficiently to give promise that such a decision 
can be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike lawful in 
all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, such decision is probably 
coming, and will soon be upon us, unless the power of the present politi- 
cal dynasty shall be met and overthrown. Wo shall lie down pleasantly 
dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of making their 
State free, and we shall awake to the reality instead, that the Supremo 
Court has made Illinois & slave State. To meet and overthrow tho power 
of that dynasty, is the work now before all those who would prevent 
thaiv consummation. That is what we have to do. How can wo best do it ? 
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There are those who denounce us openly to their own friends, and yet 
whisper us softly, that Senator Douglas is the aptesf instrument there is 
with which to effect that object. They wish us to infe^ all, from, the 
fact that he now has a little quarrel with the present head of the dynasty ; 
and that he has regularly voted with us on a single point, upon which he 
and we have never differed. They remind us that he is a great man, and 
that the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. But “ a 
living dog is better than a dead lion.” Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion, 
for this work, is at least a caged and toothless one. How can he oppose 
the advances of slavery? He do^i’t care any thing about it. His avowed 
mission is impressing the “public heart” to care nothing about it. A 
leading Douglas democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’s superior talent 
will be needed to resist the revival of the African slave-trade. Does 
Douglas,. believe an effort to revive that trade is approaching? He 
has not said so. Does he really think so ? But if it is, how can he resist 
it ? For years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men to 
take negro slhves into the new Territories. Can he possibly show that it 
is less a sacred right to buy them where they can be bought cheapest? 
And unquestionably they can be bought cheaper in Africa than in Vir- 
ginia. He has done all in his power to reduce the whole question of 
slavery to one of a mere right of property ; and as such, how can he op- 
pose the foreign slave-trade — ^liow can he refuse that trade in that “prop- 
erty” shall be “perfectly free” — unless he does it as a protection to the 
home production ? And as the home producers will probably not ask the 
protection, he will be wholly without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Dcfuglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday — that he may rightfully change when he 
finds himself wrong. But can we, for that reason, run ahead, and infer 
that he will make any particular change, of which he himself has given 
no intimation ? Can we safely base our action upon any such vague in- 
ference? How, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge Douglas’s 
position, question his motives, or do aught that can be personally offen- 
sive to lilm. "Whenever, if ever, he and we can come together on princi- 
ple, so that our cause may have assistance from his great ability, I hope 
to have interposed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not now 
with ns — he does not pretend to be — he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, its own 
undoubted friends — those whose hands are free, whose hearts are in the 
work — who dio care for the result. Two years ago, the Eepublicans of 
the nation mustered over thirteen hundred thousand strong- We did 
tiiis under the single impulse of resistance to a common dangei:, with 
every external circumstance against us. Of strange, discordant, and 
even hostile elements, we gathered from the four winds, . and formed and 
fought the battle through, under the constant hot fire of a disciplined, 
proud, and pampered enemy. Did we brave all then, to falter now?-- 
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now, when that same enemy wavering, dissevered, and belligerent' 
The ’result is not deubtful. We shall not fail— if we stand firm, we shal 
not fail. "Wise counsels may accelerate, or mistakes delay it; but, soonei 
or later, the victory is sure to come. 

The first paragraph of this speech has become famoui 
in our political history, and the whole address, with its 
bold utterance of truths which many, even of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s supporters, did not alj^j^t time care to face, was & 
fit ting prelude to the great c^est which was to follow. 
Although, as its author admitted, it had been carefullj 
prepared, he had not consulted with any of his frieuds 
regarding it, and none of them, even those with he 

was the most intimate, knew of the positions which he 
intended to take, until they heard them enunciated from 
the platform in Springfield, on that memorable June 17. 
Three weeks later (July 9), Senator Douglas arrived ir 
Chicago, whereMs friends welcomed him with the mosi 
ostentatious demonstrations. On the same day he jnade 
a speech, reviewing Mr. Lincoln’s address to the Spring- 
field Convention. He spoke of Mr. Lincoln as “a kind, 
amiable, and intelligent gentleman, a good citizen and ai: 
honorable opponent,” and then proceeded to repj^.ttc 
the speech in question, assuming a tone of .suporioritj 
almost amounting to superciliousness. He was especially 
severe upon the introductory passa'ge of Mr. Lincoln’ £ 
address, in which he asserted his belief that the Govern- 
ment could not endure lialf slave and half free.r- Mr. 
Lincoln was himself present during tlie d(fiivery of 
Senator Douglas’s speech, and on the next eviming tooli 
occasion to reply to it before an immense assemblage, 
specially convened for that purpose. ' After a few intro 
ductory remarks, Mr. Lincoln thurallucTed to the famoin 
phrase which had become the watch-word of the Demo 
cratic party for the campaign : — 

Popular sovereignty! everlasting popular sovereignty! Let us fori 
moment inquire into tbis vast matter of popular sovereignty. Wliat i 
popular sovereignty? • We recollect that at an early period in the histor; 
of this struggle, there was another name for the same thing — 
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So'oereignty, It was not exactly Popular Sovereignty, but Squatter 
Sovereignty. What do those terms mean ? What do those terms mean 
when used now ? And vast credit is taken by our friend, the Judge, in 
I'egard to his support of it, when he declares the last years of his life have 
been, and all the future years of his life shall be, devoted to this matter 
of popular sovereignty. What is It? Why, it is the sovereignty of the 
people I What was Squatter Sovereignty ? I suppose, if it had any sig- 
nificance at all, it was the right of the people to govern themselves, to be 
sovereign in their own affairs, while they were squatted down in a 
country not their own — ^while th^-had squatted on a Territory that did 
not belong to them, in the sense that a State belongs to the people who 
inhabit it — when it belonged to the nation — such right to govern them- 
*8elv;ps was called “ Squatter Sovereignty.” 

How I wish you to mark. What has become of that Squatter Sover- 
eignty ? Wijat has become of it ? Can you get anybody to tell you now 
that the people of a Territory have any authority to govern themselves, 
in regard to this mooted question of slavery, before they form a State 
Constitution? Ho such thing at all, although there is a general running 
fire, and although there has been a hurrhh made in every speech on that 
side, assuming that policy had given the people oi^a Territory the right 
to govern themselves upon this question ; yet the point is dodged. To- 
day il>-^|as been decided — no more than a year ago it was decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and is insisted upon to-day, that the 
people of a Territory have no right to exclude slavery from a Territory, 
that if any one man chooses to take slaves into a Territory, all the rest 
of tli^. people have no right to keep them out. This being so, and this 
decision being made one of the points that the Judge approved, and one 
in the approvjal of which he says he means to keep me down — put me 
down I should not say, for I have never been up. He says he is in favor 
of it, and sticks to it, and expects to win his battle on that decision, 
whict says that there is no such thing as Squatter Sovereignty; but that 
any oho man may take slaves into a Territory, and aU the other men in 
the Territory may be opposed to it, and yet by reason of the Constitution 
they cannot prohibit it. When that is so, how much is left of this vast 
matter of Squatter Sovereignty, I should like to know ? 

The Lecompton Constitution and its fate were next dis- 
cussed, and pien Mr. Lincoln proceeded to reply to the 
inferences which his opponent had so characteristically 
hut unwarrantably drawn from the introductory para- 
graph of his Springfield speech. He said : 

In this paragraph which I have quoted in your hearing, and to which I 
aak the attention of all, Judge Douglas thinks he discovers great political 
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heresy. I waut your attention particularly to what he has inferred fron 
it. He says I am in favor of making all the States of this Union uniforn 
in all their internal regulations ; that in all their domestic concerns I an 
in favor of making them entirely uniform. He draws this inference fron 
the language I have quoted to you. He says that I am in favor of making 
war by the North upon the South for’ the extinction of slavery; that I an 
also in favor of inviting (as he expresses it) the South to a war upon thi 
North, for the purpose of nationalizing slavery. Now, it is singular enough 
if you will carefully read that passage over, that I did not say that I was ii 
favor of any thing in it. I only said what I expected would take place. : 
made a prediction only— it may have been a foolish one, perhaps. I di( 
not even say that I desired that slavery should be put in course of ulti 
mate extinction. I do say so now, however, so there need be no longe: 
any diiSculty about that. It may be written down in the great speech. ^ 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of mine wa 
probably carefully prepared. I admit that it was. I am not master oj 
language ; I have not a fine education ; I am not capable of entering inb 
a disquisition upon dialectics, as I believe you call it ; but I do t belie v 
the language I employed bears any such construction as Juage Dougla 
puts upon it. But I don’t care about a quibble in regard to words. ! 
know what I meant, and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I cai 
explain it to them, what I really meant in the use of that pariigfaph. 

I am not, in the first place, unaware that this Government has onduro( 
eighty-two years half slave and half free. I know that. I am tolerabh 
well acquainted with the history of the country, and I know that it ha 
endured eighty-two years, half slave and half free. I leliem — and that i 
what I meant to allude to there — I lelieve it has endured, because during 
all that time, until the introduction of the Nebraska hill, the jmhlic mine 
did rest , all the time in the belief that slavery was in course of ultiniab 
extinction. That was what gave us the rest that wo had through tha 
period of eighty-two years; at least, so I believe. I have always hato( 
slavery, I think, as much as any Abolitionist — I have been an Old Liiu 
Whig — I have always hated it, but I have always been quiet about it un 
til this new era of the introduction of the Nebraska hill began. 1 alway 
believed that everybody was against it, and that it was in course of ulti 
mate extinction. [Pointing to Mr. Browning, who stood luair by. 
Browning thought so ; the great mass of the nation have rested in th< 
belief that slavery was in course of ultimate extinction. They hac 
reason so to believe. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history led tin 
people to believe so; and that such was the belief of the framers of lh< 
Constitution itself, why did those old men, about the time of the adoptioi 
of the Constitution, decree that slavery should not go into the new I’erri 
tory, where it had not already gone? Why declare that within twentj 
years the African Slave Trade, by which slaves arc supplied, might bo cm 
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off by Congress ? Why were all these acts ? I might enumerate more 
of these acts — ^but enough. What were they hut a clear indication that 
the framers of the Constitution intended and expected the ultimate ex- 
tinction of that institution ? And now, when I sa^J as I said in my speech 
that Judge Douglas has quoted from, when I say that I think the oppo- 
nents of slayqry will resist the farther spread of it, and place it where the 
•public mind shall rest with the belief that it is in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, I only mean to say, that they will place it where the founders 
of this G-oyernment originally placed it. 

I have said a hundred times, and I have now no inclination to take it 
back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be no inclination in 
the people of the free States to enter into the slave States, and interfere 
with the question of slavery at all. I have st^id that always; Judge 
•Douglas has heard me say it — if not quite a hundred times, at least as 
good as a hundred times ; and when it is said that I am in favor of 
interfering with slavery where it exists, I know it is unwarranted by 
any thing I have ever intended^ and, as I believe, by any thing I have ever 
said. If, by any means, I have ever used language which could fairly be 
so construed (as, however, I believe I never have), I now correct it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, that I am 
in favor of setting the sections at war with one another. I know that 
I never meant any such thing, and I believe that no fair mind can infer 
any such thing from any thing I have ever said. 


'XTiese speeclies in Chicago and those that had preceded 
them made it evident that the struggle was to take the 
shape of a personal contest between the two men, and in 
every respect, — ^physically, mentally, and politically, — ■ 
they were thoroughly antagonistic to each other. Each, 
moreover, recognized the other as the embodiment of 
principles to which he was in deadly hostility. Judge 
Douglas was the champion of all sympathizers with 
slavery at the North — of those who openly advocated it, 
and still more of those who took the more plausible and 
dangerous part of not caring whether it “was voted down 
or up.”' Mr. Lincoln’s soul was on tire with love for 
freedom and for humanity, and with reverence for the 
Fathers of the country, and for the principles of freedom 
for all, under the light of which they marched. He felt 
that the contest was no mere local one ; that it was com- 
paratively of little consequence which man succeeded in 
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fio-ht but that it was all-important that the banner oi 
SeddWdbe borne with no faltenng step, but “fnll 
Slh advanced.” And thus through the whole campaign 
hP fion"-ht with aU his power to press home to the hearts 
the ‘people the principles, the example, and the teach- 
inas of the men of the Eevolntion. 

At the time of the delivery of the speeches m Chicago, 
to which we have already alluded, tlun-e was no under- 
standino- regarding joint discussions. One wec‘k later,how- 
ever, both spoke in Springfield on the satm^ day, but be- 
fore different audimces; and om^ we<*k latcm, Mr. Lincoln 
addressed a letter i« Dougla.s, challenging him to a series 
of debates during the cain])aign. 

The chalh'iige was accepted, and arrangements were at 
once made ff/the meetings. The f .Tins propos.xl by Mr. 
Poudas— -whether intentionally or unintentionally does 
not appear -wen> snch as to givo him tin* decided advan- 
tiweofhaviug four opening and closing speeches to Mr. 
Lhicoln’s tliref*; hut Mr. Lincoln, while noticing the in- 
ecpiality, did not hesitatr to ac(‘.-pt ilmm. ^ 

Th(‘ (l<‘bats .‘J ht'M as Idllows: at Ot- 
tawa, on ; at tai Au.lhisI 27 th; at 

Joiir^sbnm, nn S-pbaal-r Ihth : at < ’liarb* fun, cmSr‘pt™- 
brr ISfh ; at iltih- hniv. “U < t T:!i : a; Qiiinry. onOc- 
fotirr lath ; at Allnii, tai t t.-ttib.-r tour- 

naiiaaits rai.<**tl t!a‘ t-xfiUaiifu! thrinii»;h(>ut tlio 

Stab*. TIi»*v W‘*n‘ in all fjuarn-rs af tta* Stat<\ from 


n*(‘])ort in tln‘ north tn .b.ii.* 
vcr\'U'lH*n‘ tin* tiifh’n nf parti 
) llnar (*lianii'i»»n-. I'v ''••• i’ •’« 
usic ainl canrnni firin.ia nai-h' • 
(‘lit. I>nt far 'rp-at’-r v,a l!n- ^ 
al (•t»n^'^ts Im‘! \ v«‘‘'n tw'* : 
ix«dl ainii«*nn**s t »f trn^ii«i a!;*! 
M*ri thrii.-t at tin* a*ha-r-ar\, 
ihin* In parry tin* thru, ' . » a 


■<» in tin* ♦*xtn*inn Houtlu 
inninfi uul In <1() honor 
u!‘! fava!ra«!i*s, hands of 
> r\' tia}' a, day nf nxcate- 
a'h*iin‘iit nf such orator 
^■/ilh'd d»*l»atnrs, b(*fore 
, tM rrjnirn nvt‘r(wc‘ry 
I r;r:d dnwii by (‘ach 
in-ti. ft is iinpnasililc to 


un* In parr\‘ tli** thru,-’ .^«a;nn'«!. I! is ii!'tpnasn)ic to 
-.-.‘Ilf ln‘n* anv thin ' iiau*.* than fin* !Mri*st sketch of 
o* ♦•ilbri’s nf Mr. LincMhi. Tln-v anx and always 
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■will be, to those ■who are interested in the history of the 
slavery conte^st, most valuable and important documents. 

In the first of these joint debates, ■which took place at 
Otta-wa, Mr. Douglas again rung the changes upon the 
introductory passage of Mr. Lincoln’s Springfield speech, 

‘ ‘ a house divided against itself, ’ ’ etc. Mr. Lincoln reitera- 
ted his assertion, and defended it in effect, as he did 
in his speech at Chicago. Then he took up the charge 
■which he had previously made, of the existence of a con- 
spiracy to extend slavery over the Northern States, and 
pressed it home, citing as proof a speech ■which Mr. 
Douglas himself had made on the Jjecompton bill, in 
■which he had substantially made the same charge against 
Buchanan and others. He then showed again, that 
all that was necessary for the accomplishment of the 
scheme was a decision of the Supreme Court that no 
State could exclude slavery, as the court had already de- 
cided that no Territory coiild exclude it, and the acquies- 
cence of the people in such a decision ; and he told his 
hearers that Douglas was doing all in his power to bring 
about such acquiescence in advance, by declaring that 
the true position was, not to care whether slavery “was 
Voted down or up,” and by announcing himself in favor 
of the Dred Scott decision, not because it was right, but 
because a decision of the court is to him a “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” and thus committing himself to the next de- 
cision just as firmly as to this. He closed his speech -with 
the following eloquent words : — 

Henry Olay, my Lea'a-ideal of a statesman, the man for whom I fo'nght 
all my humble life — Henry Olay once said of a class of men who would 
repress all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation, that they 
must, if they would do this, go back to the era of our independence, and 
muzzle the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return ; they must 
blow out the moral lights around us ; they must penetrate the human 
soul, and eradicate there the love of liberty ; and then, and not till then, 
could they perpetuate slavery in this country ! To my thinking. Judge 
Douglas is, by his example and vast influence, doing that very thing ii; 
this community, when he says that the negro has nothing in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Henry Olay plainly understood the contrary 
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Judge Douglas is going back to the era of our Revolution, and, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, muzzling the cannon which thunders its annual joyous 
return. When be invites any people, willing to have slavery, to establish 
it, he is blowing out the moral lights around us. When he says, he “ cares 
not whether slavery is voted down or voted up,” — that it is a sacred 
right of self-government,— he is, in my judgment, penetrating the human 
soul, and eradicating the light of reason and the love of liberty in this 
American people. And now I will only say, that when, by all these 
means and appliances, Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringing public sen- 
timent to an exact accordance with his own views — when these vast as- 
semblages shall echo back all these sentiments— when they shall come to 
repeat his views and to avow his principles, and to say all that he says on 
these mighty questions— then it needs only the formality of the second 
Dred Scott decision, whiah he indorses in advance, to make slavery alike 
lawful in all the States— old as well as now, North as well as South. 

The dehate at Freeport — ^the second of the series — took 
place August 27, and was marked by Mi*. Lincoln answer- 
ing a series of seven questions proposed by liis opponent. 
We give the interrogatories and the replugs, as follows : 

Question 1. I desire to know whetlier Lincoln to-day stands, as ho did 
in 1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law? 

Answer. I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Q. 2. I desire him to answer whether he stands ])ledge(l to-day, as ho 
did in 1854, against the admission of any more slave States into the Union, 
even if the people want them ? 

A. I do not now, or ever did, stand pledged against the admission of 
any more slave States into the Union. 

Q. 3. I want to know wlictlier lie stands ])h‘dg(‘(l against the admis- 
sion of a new State into the Union with a Constilution as the people 
of that State may see fit to make ? 

A. I do not stand idedgcd against the admission of a new State into 
the Union, with such a Constitution as the people of that State may see 
fit to make. 

Q. 4. I want to know whether he slamls to-day pledgtal to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columhin? 

A. I do not stand to-day pledged to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. I desire him to answer whether lie stands pledged to the pro- 
hibition of the slave-trade between the ditlerent States! 

A. I do not stand pledged to the jirohibition of the slave-trade be 
tween the different States. 

Q. 6. 1 desire to know whether he stands pledged to prohibit slaverj^ 
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in all the Territories of the United States, hTorth as well as South of the 
Missouri Compromise line ? 

A. I am impliedlj, if not expressly, pledged to a belief in the right 
and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in all the United States Terri- 
tories. 

Q. 7. I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the acquisition 
of any new territory unless slavery is first prohibited therein ? 

A. I am not generally opposed to honest acquisition of territory; and, 
in any given case, I would or would not oppose such acquisition, accord- 
ingly as I might think such acquisition would or would not aggravate the 
slavery question among ourselves. 

Before answeriiig these questions, Kr. Lincoln, notified 
Mr. Douglas that he should insist upon the right to pro- 
pound an equal numher to him, if he desired to do so, 
and before closing submitted these four interrogatories : 

Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely unob • 
jectionable in all other respects, adopt a State’ Constitution, ahd ask 
admission into the Union under it, lefore they have the requisite number 
of inhabitants according to the English bill — some ninety- three thousand 
—will you vote to admit them ? 

Q. 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from 
its limits prior to the formation of a State Constitution ? 

Q. 3. If the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide that 
States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you in favor of ac- 
quiescing in, adopting, and following such decision as a rule of political 
action ? 

Q. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in disregard 
of how such acquisition may affect the nation on the slavery question ? 

To tliese questious he received, as he undoubtedly ex- 
pected, only evasive replies. He also, in the course of 
the debate, pressed home upon his opponent a charge of 
quoting resolutions as having been adopted at a Repub- 
lican State Convention which were never so adopted, and 
again called Douglas’s attention to the conspiracy to 
nationalize slavery, and showed that his pretended desire 
to leave the people of a Territory free to establish slavery 
or exclude it, was really only a desire to allow them to 
establish it, as was shown by his voting against Mr 
6 
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OLase’s amendment to tlie Nebraska kill, wMck gave 
the leave to exclude it. 

In the third debate, which took place at Jonesboro, Mr, 
Lin^joln showed that Douglas and his friends were trying 
to change the position of the country on the slavery 
question from what it was when the Constitution was 
adopted, and that the disturbance of the country had 
arisen from this pernicious effort. He tlien cited from 
Democratic speeches and platforms of former days to 
prove that they occupied then the very opposite ground 
on the question from that which was taken at the We he 
was speaking. He also brought out in strong relief the 
evasive character of Douglas’s answers to the questions 
which he had proposed, especially the subterfuge of “un- 
friendly legislation,” which he had set forth as the means 
by which the people of a Territory could exclude slavery 
from its limits in spite of the Dred Scott decision. . 

It is a noteworthy fact that when Mr. Lincoln was pre- 
paring these questions for Douglas, ho was ui-ged by some 
of his friends not to corner him on tliis last point, because 
he would surely stand by his doctrine of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty in defiance of the Dred Scott decision, “and 
that,” said they, “will make him Senator.” “That may 
be,” said Mr. Lincoln, with a twinkle in liis eye*, “ but if 
he takes that shoot he never can be President.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s sagacity did not fail liini This posi- 

tion which Douglas took of “unfitendly legislation,” 
was a stumbling-block which he was n(;v(‘r able to g(d 
over ; and if the contest betwe('n tlu'm had brought out 
no other good result, the compelling Douglas to take this 
ground was a most important pf)iiit gaiiu'd. 

In the fourth joint debate at Charh'ston, Mr. Lincoln 
brought forward and spoke at hmgth iqion the evidence 
of a charge previously made by J udge 'I'rumbull against 
Douglas, of being himself reponsil)l(; for a (^laus(^ in the 
Kansas bill which would have d(‘priv('d the jxiophi of 
Kansas of the right to vote upon their own Constitution. 

He stated this point as follows ; 
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The bill that went into his (Mr. Douglas’s) hands had the provision in it 
for a submission of the Constitution to the people ; and I say its language 
amounts to an express provision for a submission, and that he took the 
provision out. He says it was known that the bill was silent in this 
particular; })ut I say^ Judge Douglas^ it was not silent when you got it. 
It was vocal with the declaration, when you got it, for a submission of 
the Constitution to the people. And now, my direct question to Judge 
Douglas is, to answer why, if he deemed the bill silent on this point, he 
found it necessary to strike out those particular harmless words. If he 
had found the bill silent and without this provision, he might say what 
he does now. If he supposes it was implied that the Constitution would 
be submitted to a vote of the people, how could these two lines so en- 
cumber the statute as to make it necessary to strike them out ? How 
could he infer that a submission was stiU implied, after its express provi- 
sion had been stricken from the bill? I find the bill vocal with the pro- 
vision, while he silenced it. He took it out, and although he took out 
the other provision preventing a submission to a vote of the people, I ask, 
why did you first put it in f I ask him whether he took the original 
provision out, which Trumbull alleges was in the bill ? If he admits that he 
did take it out, I ask him what he did it for f It looks to us as if he had 
altered the bill. If it looks differently to him — ^if he has a different reason 
for his action from the one we assign him — ^he can tell it.* I insist upon 
knowing why he made the bill sQent upon that point, when it was vocal 
before he put his hands upon it. 

Mr. Douglas, it is needless to say, could not parry this 
home thrust In his efforts to do so (for Mr. Lincoln gave 
him several opportunities subsequently to explain his 
position), he invariably lost his temper. 

In view of the discussions now in progress in many 
parts of the country, the following passage from Mr. Lin- 
coln’ s final rejoinder to Mr. Douglas, in this debate at 
Charleston, possesses peculiar interest. 

Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been able to get from 
me an answer to the question whether I am in favor of negro citizenship. 
So far as I know, the Judge never asked me the question before. He 
shall have no occasion to ever ask it again, for I tell him very frankly 
that I am not in favor of negro citizenship. This furnishes me an occa- 
sion for saying a few words upon the subject. I mentioned in a certain 
speech of mine which has been printed, that the Supreme Court had 
decided that a negro could not possibly be made a citizen; and with- 
out saying what was my ground of complaint in regard to that, or 
whether I had any ground of complaint. Judge Douglas has from that 
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thing manufacttired nearly every thing that he ever says ahont my dispo- 
sition to produce an equality between the negroes and the white people. 
If any one will read my speech, he will find I mentioned that as one of 
the points decided in the course of the Supreme Court opinions, but I did 
not state what objection I had to it. But Judge Douglas teUs the people 
what my objection was, when I did not tell them myself. Now my opinion 
is that the diflTerent States have the power to make a negro a citizen under 
the Constitution of tho United States, if they choose. The Dred Scott 
decision decides that they have not that power. If the State of Illinois 
had that power I should be opposed to the exercise of it. That is all ] 
have to say about it. 

In the fifth joint debate, that at Gralesbnrg, Mr. Lincoln 
defended the Kepnblican party from, the charge of being 
sectional, and in the course of his speech he thus pointedly 
sketched the difference between the supporters of Mr. 
Douglas and their opponents, as regarded the manner in 
which they respectively looked upon the free and slave 
States 

The Judge tells, in proceeding, that he is opposed to making any odious 
distinctions between free and slave States. I am altogether unaware that 
the Eepnhllcans are in favor of making any odious distinctions between 
the free and slave States. But there still is a difference, I think, between 
Judge Douglas and tho Republicans in this. I suppose tliat tlio real dif- 
ference between Judge Douglas and his friends, and tho Republicans on 
the contrary, is, that the Judge is not in favor of making any difference 
between slavery and liberty — that bo is in favor of eradicating, of pressing 
out of view, the questions of preference in tliis country for free or slave 
institutions; and consequently every sentiment ho utters discards the idea 
that there is any wrong in slavery. Every thing that emanates from him 
or his coadjutors in their course of policy, carefully excludes the thought 
that there is any thing wrong in slavery. All their arguments, if you 
will consider them, will bo seen to exclude tho thouglit that, there is any 
thing whatever wrong in slavery. If you will take tho Judge’s speeches, 
and select the short and pointed sentences expressed by him— »as his 
declaration that he “ don’t care wliether slavery is votc<l up or down” — 
you will see at once that this is perfectly logical, if you do not admit that 
slavery is wrong. If you do admit tliat it is wrong, Judge Douglas cannot 
logically say he don’t care wliethor a wron.g is voted uj) or voted down. 
Judge Douglas declares that if any community want slavery they have a 
right to have it. He can say that logically, if ho says that tliorc is no 
wrong in slavery; but if you admit that tliere is a wrong in it, he cannot 
logically say that anybody has a.riglit to do wrong. Ho insists that, 
upon the score of equality, the owners of slaves and tho owners of property 
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— of horses and every other sort of property — should he alike, and hold 
them alike in a new Territory. That is perfectly logical, if the two 
species of property are alike, and are equally founded in right. But if you 
admit that one of them is wrong, you cannot institute any equality be- 
tween right and wrong. And from this dilfference of sentiment — the belief 
on the part of one that the institution is wrong, and a policy springing 
from that belief which looks to the arrest of the enlargement of that 
wrong ; and this other sentiment, that* it is no wrong, and a policy sprung 
from that sentiment which will tolerate no idea of preventing that wrong 
from growing larger, and looks to there never being an end of it through 
all the existence of things — arises the real difference between Judge 
Douglas and his friends on the one hand, and the Republicans on the 
other. Now, I confess myself as belonging to that class in the country 
who contemplate slavery as a moral, social, and political evil, having due 
regard for its actual existence amongst us, and the difficulties of getting 
rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the Constitutional obligations 
which have been thrown about it; but, nevertheless, desire a policy that 
looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hopefully to the 4ime 
when, as a wrong, it may come to an end. 

Mr. Lincoln also, after again calling attention to the 
fraudulent resolutions, and giving strong proof that Doug- 
las himself Tvas a party to the imposition, showed that he 
had failed to answer his question about the acceptance 
of the new Dred Scott decision, which, he said, was “just 
as sure to be made as to-morrow is to come, if' the Demo- 
cratic party shall be sustained ” in the elections. He then 
discussed the policy of acquiring more territory, and the 
importance of deciding upon any such acquisition, by the 
effect which it would have upon the Slavery question 
among ourselves. 

In the next debate, at Quincy, besides making some 
personal points as to the mode in which Douglas had con- 
ducted the previous discussions, he stated .clearly and 
briefly what were the principles of the Republican party, 
what they proposed to do, and what they did not propose 
to do. 

This exposition is at once so lucid and succinct that 
we give the passage at length. Mr. Lincoln alluded to the 
assertion made by Judge Douglas at Qalesburg, that he 
(Mr. Lincoln) desired to avoid the responsibility attach- 
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ing to the enormity” of the principles he advocated, anc 
said that he would heartily state those principles, as wel 
as it was in his power to do, in all their enormity,’ 
which he did as follows : 

We Lave in this nation this element of domestic slavery. It is a matte: 
of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing element. It is the opinion ol 
all the great men who have expressed an opinion upon it, that it is a dan 
gerous element. We keep up a controversy in regard to it. That contro 
versy necessarily springs from difference of opinion, and if wo can loan 
exactly — can reduce to the lowest elements — what that difference of opinioi 
is, we perhaps shall be better prepared for discussing the different systemi 
of policy that we would propose in regard to that disturbing element 
I suggest that the difference of opinion, reduced to its lowest terms, is n( 
other than the difference between the men wlio think slavery a wron^ 
and those who do not think it wrong. The Republican party think i' 
a wrong — we think it is a moral, a social, and a political wrong. W< 
think it is a wrong not confining itself merely to the persons or the states 
where it exists, but that it is a wrong in its tendency, to sfiy the least, tha' 
extends itself to the existence of the whole nation. Because wo think i 
wrong, we propose a course of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong 
We deal with it as with any other wrong, in so far as "wo can ])rovent iti 
growing any larger, and so deal with it that in tlio run of time there maj 
be some promise of an end to it. Wo have a duo regard to the actua 
presence of it amongst us, and the difficulties of getting rid of it in anj 
satisfactory way, and all the Constitutional obligations thrown about it 
I suppose that in reference both to its actual existence in tlio nation, and 
to our Constitutional obligations, we have no right at all to disturb it ir 
the States where it exists, and wo profess that we have no more inclina- 
tion to disturb it than we have the right to do it. Wo go further tliar 
that; we don’t propose to disturb it where, in one instance, wo think the 
Constitution would permit us. We think the Constitution would pcrniil 
us to disturb it in the District of Ooliiinbia. Still wo do not pr()j)oso tc 
do that, unless it should bo in terms wliich I don’t suppose the nation U 
very likely soon to agree to — the terms of making the eimmcipatioE 
gradual, and compensating the unwilling owners. Where wo supj)oso wc 
have the Constitutional right, we restrain ourselves in reference to the 
actual existence of the institution and tlio difficulties tlirown about it. 
We also oppose it as an evil, so far as it seekwS to spread itself. We insisi 
on the policy that shall restrict it to its present limits. We don’t 8up])osc 
tliat in doing this we violate any thing duo to the actual presence of the 
institution, or any thing due to the Constitutional guaranties throwr 
around it. 

We oppose the Dred Scott decision in a certain way, upon which 1 
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oiiglit perhaps to address you a few words. "We do not propose that 
when Dred Scott has been decided to be a slave by the court, we, as a 
mob, will decide Mm to be free. We do not propose that, when any 
other one, or one thousand, shall be decided by that court to be slaves, 
we will in any violent way disturb the rights of property thus settled ; 
but we nevertheless do oppose that decision as a political rule, which 
shall be binding on the voter to, vote for nobody who thinks it wrong, 
which shall be binding on the members of Congress or the President to 
favor no measm*e that does not actually concur with the principles of that 
decision. We do not propose to be bound by it as a political rule in that 
way, because we think it lays the foundation not merely of enlarging 
and spreading out what we consider an evil, but it lays the foundation for 
spreading that evil into the States themselves. We propose so resisting 
it as to have it reversed if we can, and a new judicial rule established 
upon this subject. 

I will add this, that if there be any man who does not believe that 
slavery is wrong in the three aspects which I have mentioned, or in any 
one of them, that man is misplaced, and ought to leave us. While, on the 
other hand, if there be any man in the Republican party who is impa- 
tient over the necessity springing from its actual presence, and is.impa* 
tient of the Constitutional guaranties thrown around it, and would act in 
disregard of these, he too is misplaced, standing with us. He will find his 
place somewhere else ; for we have a due regard, so far as we are capable 
of understanding them, for all these things. This, gentlemen, as well as 
I can give it, is a plain statement of our principles in all their enormity. 

Mr. Douglas replied to Mr. Lincoln in a manner wMcli 
proved that he felt the arguments which his antagonist 
had advanced to he actnally unanswerable, and in open 
in^ his rejoinder Mr. Lincoln used this .language : — 

I wish to return to Judge Douglas my profound thanks for his public 
annunciation here to-day, to be put on record, that his system of policy 
in regard to the institution of slavery contemplates tl\at it shall last far- 
ever. We are getting a little nearer the true issue of this controversy, and 
I am profoundly gr/iteful for this one sentence. Judge Douglas asks you, 
“ Why cannot the instit’ition of slavery, or' rather, vrhy cannot the nation, 
part slave and part free, continue as our fathers made it forever In the 
first place, I insist that our fathers did not make this nation half slave 
and half free, or part slave and part free. I insist that they found the in- 
stitution of slavery existing here. They did not make it so, but they left 
it BO, because they knew of no way to get rid of it at that time. When 
Judge Douglas undertakes to say that, as a matter of choice, the fathers 
of the Q-overnment made this nation part slave and part free, he assumes 
%ohat is historically a falsehood. More than that : when the fathers 
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of the Government cut off the source of slavery by the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and adopted a system of restricting it from the new 
Territories where it had not existed, I maintain that they placed it 
where they understood, and all sensible men understood, it was in the 
course of ultimate extinction; and when Judge Douglas asks me why it 
cannot continue as our fathers made it, I ask him why he and his friends 
could not let it remain as our fathers made it ? 

It is precisely all I ask of him in relation to the institution of slavery, 
that it shall be placed upon the basis that our fathers placed it upon. Mr. 
Brooks, of South Carolina, once said, and truly said, that when this Gov- 
ernment was established, no one expected the institution of slavery to 
last until this day ; and that the men who formed this Government were 
wiser and better than the men of these days ; but the men of these days 
had experience which the fathers had not, and that experience had taught 
them the invention of the cotton-gin, and this had made the perpetuation 
of the institution of slavery a necessity in this country. Judge Douglas 
could not let it stand upon the basis on which our fathers placed it, but 
removed it, it upon the cotton-gin haais. It is a question, there- 

fore, for him and his friends to answer — why they could not lot it remain 
where the fathers of the Government originally placed it. 

The seventh and last joint debate took place at Alton, 
October 15. According to the schedule previously agreed 
upon, Mr. Douglas had the opening speech. Mr. Lincoln, 
in his rejoinder, made a thorough and exhaustive review 
of the slavery question in its relations to the Dtnuocratic 
party. He showed that the doctrin(.^s of that party, with 
reference to this question, were not thos(^ Ik Id at the time 
of the Eevolution; traced the development of the agita- 
tion which had resulted from the efforts of tlui I)(mK)cra(*y 
to put slavery upon a different footing, and 8l<(‘t(‘h(Hl the 
dangers and difficulties in which tliis att(‘Tnpt liad in- 
volved the country. He thus express(‘d his o])inion of 
the way in which this agitation rniglit bf^. tm-mimdud :~ 

I have intimated that I thought the agitation would not cease until a 
crisis should have been reached and passed. 1 have stated in what way I 
thought it would be reached and passed. I have said that it might go 
one way or the other. We might, by arresting the further spread of it, 
and placing it where the fathers originally placed it, ])ut it where dio pub- 
lic mind should rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. Tims the agitation may cease. It may ho pushed forward until 
it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, hTorth as 
well as South. I have said, and I repeat, my wish is that the further 
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spread of it may be arrested, and that it may be pli£ced where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction. 
I have expressed that as my wish. I entertain the opimon, upon evidence 
sufficient to my mind, that the fathers of this G-overnment placed that in- 
stitution where the public mind did rest in the belief that it was in the 
course of ultimate extinction. Let me ask why they made provision that 
me source of slavery — the African slave-trade — should be cut off at the 
end of twenty years ? "Why did they make provision that in all the new 
territory we owned at that time, slavery should be forever inhibited? 
Why stop its spread in one direction and cut off its source in another, if 
they did not look to its being placed in the course of ultimate extinction ? 

Mr. Lincoln then demonstrated that the whole contro- 
versy tnrned upon the vital question whether slavery 
was wrong or not, and proved that the sentiment of the 
Democratic party, as it then existed, was that it was not 
wrong, and that Douglas and those who sympathized 
with him did not desire or ever expect to see the country 
freed from this gigantic evil. Upon this point he said : 

The sentiment that contemplates the institution of slavery in this coun- 
try as a wrong is the sentiment of the Eepublican party. It is the senti- 
ment around which all their actions — aU their arguments circle — from 
which all their propositions radiate. They look upon it as being a moral, 
social, and political wrong; and while they contemplate it as such, they 
nevertheless have due regard for its actual existence among us, and the 
difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, and to all the con- 
stitutional obligations thrown about it. Yet, having a due regard for 
these, they desire a policy in regard to it that looks to its not creating 
any more danger. They insist that it should, as far as may he, be treated 
as a wrong, and one of the methods of treating it as a wrong is to make 
provision that it shall grow no larger. They also desire a policy that 
looks to a peaceful end of slavery at some time, as being wrong. These 
are the views they entertain in regard to it, as I understand them ; and all 
their sentiments — all their arguments and propositions are brought within 
this range. I have said, and I repeat it here, that if there be a man amongst 
us who does not think that the institution of slavery is wrong, in any one 
of the aspects of which I have spoken, he is misplaced, and ought not to be 
with us. And if there he a man amongst us who is so impatient of it as a 
wrong as to disregard its actual presence among us, and the difficulty of 
getting rid of it suddenly in a satisfactory way, and to disregard the con- 
stitutional obligations thrown about it, that man is misplaced, if he is on 
our platform. We disclaim sympathy with him in practical action. He 
is not placed properly with us. 
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On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its spread, le' 
me say a word. Has any thing ever threatened the existence of this Union 
save and except this very institution of slavery? What is it that we hole 
most dear atoongst ns ? Our own liberty and prosperity. What has evej 
threatened our liberty and prosperity, save and except this institution ot 
slavery? If this is true, how do you propose to improve the condition of 
things by enlarging slavery— by spreading it out and making it bigger' 
You may have 'a wen or cancer upon your person and not be able to cul 
it out lest you bleed to death ; but surely it is no way to cure it, to en- 
graft it and spread it over your whole body. That is no proper way of 
treating what you regard a wrong. You see this peaceful way of dealing 
with it as a wrong — ^restricting the spread of it, and not allowing it to gc 
into new countries where it has not already existed. That is the peacefu 
way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which the fathers themselves se 1 
us the example. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which treats it as 
not being wrong. That is the Democratic sentiment of this day. I dc 
not mean to say that every man who stands within that range positively 
asserts that it is right. That class wull include all who positively asserl 
that it is right, and all who, like Judge Douglas, treat it as indifFeront, an^ 
do not say it is either right or wrong. These two classes of men fal 
within the general class of those who do not look upon it as a wrong, 
And if there be among you anybody who su])posos that ho, as a Demo- 
crat, can consider himself “as much opposed to slavery as anybody,” I 
would like to reason with him. You never treat it as a wrong. Whal 
other thing that yon consider as a wrong, do you deal with as you deal 
with that? Perliaps you say it is wrong, but your leader never does, ami 
you quarrel with anybody who says it is wrong. Altbougli you i)retori(] 
to say so yourself, you can find no fit place to deal with it as a wrong. 
You must not say any thing about it in the free States, ])ecauso it is not 
here. You must not say any thing about it in tlie slave {States, bec-auso it 
is there. You must not say any thing about it in the puli)it, because tliat 
is religion, and has nothing to do with it. You must not say any thing 
about it in politics, because that will disturb the security of ‘‘my place.” 
There is no place to talk about it as being a wrong, ulLliough you say 
yourself it is a wrong. But, finally, you will screw younsolf up to the be- 
lief that if the people of the slave States sliould adiqit a system of grad- 
ual emancipation on the slavery question, you would 1x3 in favor of it. 
You would be in favor of it. You say that is getting it in the right place, 
and you would be glad to see it succeed. But you are deceiving yourself. 
You all know that Frank Blair and Gratz Brown, down there in St. Louis, 
undertook to introduce that system into Missouri. They fought as vali- 
antly as they could for the system of gradual eniancii)ation which you 
pretend you would be glad to see succeed. How I will l>ring you to the 
test. Alter a hard fight they were beaten, and when the nows came over 
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here yon tlirew np yonr hats and hnrrahed for Democracy. More than 
that ; take all the arguments made in favor of the system you have pro- 
posed, and it carefully excludes the idea that there is any thing wrong in 
the institution of slavery. The arguments to sustain that policy carefully 
excluded it. Even here to'^day you heard Judge Douglas quarrel with me 
because I uttered a wish that it might sometime come to an end. Al- 
though Henry Olay could say he wished every slave in the United States 
was in the country of his ancestors, I am denounced by those pretending 
to respect Henry Olay for uttering a wish that it might sometime, in some 
peaceful way, come to an end. The Democratic policy in regard to that 
institution will not tolerate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the 
least degree of wrong about it. • 

Besides the speeches made in the course of these seven 
joint debates, Mr. Lincoln delivered at least fifty other 
addresses to the people, in all parts of the State, during 
the canvass, everywhere expounding his views and de-- 
daring his sentiments with the same frankness and man- 
liness. The chief interest of the contest, however, cen- 
tred in their joint debates, and with every succeed- 
ing encounter the feeling in the State, and through- 
out the country, became more intense. As the day 
for final decision approached, Illinois fairly blazed 
with the excitement. While Mr. Douglas fully sus- 
tained his previous reputation, and justified the estimate 
his friends had placed upon his abilities, he labored un- 
der the comparative disadvantage of being much better 
known to the country at large than was his antagonist. 
During his long public career, people had become par- 
tially accustomed to his manner of presenting arguments 
and enforcing them. The novelty and freshness of Mr. 
Lincoln’s addresses, on the other hand, the homeliness 
arid force of his illustrations, their wonderful pertinence, 
his exhaustless humor, his confidence in his own re- 
sources, engendered by his firm belief in the justice of 
the cause he so ably advocated, never once rising, how- 
ever, to the point of arrogance or superciliousness, fast- 
ened upon him the eyes of the people everywhere, Mends 
and opponents alike. It was not strange that more than 
once, during the course of the unparalleled excitement 
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wMch. marked tkis canvass, Mr. Douglas skould kave 
been thrown off his guard by the singular self-possession 
displayed by his antagonist, and by the imperturbable firm- 
ness with which he maintained and defended a posi- 
tion once assumed. The unassuming confidence which 
marked Mr. Lincoln’s conduct was early imparted to his 
supporters, and each succeeding encounter added largely 
to the number of his friends, until they began to indulge 
the hope that a triumph might be secured in spite of the 
adverse circumstances under which the struggle was com- 
menced. And so it would have been, had party lines 
been more strictly drawn. But the action of Mr. Doug- 
las with reference to 'the Lecompton Constitution when it 
was before the United States Senate, and the bitter hos- 
tility of the southern wing of the Democratic party to 
wards him, had led very many Republicans, and some of 
high consideration and influence in other Stabis, to favor 
his return to the Senate. They deemed tins due to the 
zeal and efficiency with which he had resisted tlie athmipt 
to force slavery into Kansas against the will. of the })eo- 
ple, and as important in encouraging other Democratic 
leaders to imitate the example of Douglas in tlirowing off 
the yoke of the slaveholding aristocracy. This feeling 
proved to be of much weight against Mr. Lincoln in the 
canvass. 

In the election which took place on November 2d, the 
popular vote stood as follows : 


Eepublican 120,084 

Douglas Democrat 121,940 

Lecompton Democrat 6,001 


Mr. Lincoln, tlierefore, liad tlie people Leen permitted 
to decide the question directly, would have been retunuffi 
to the Senate, since he had a plurality of lour tliousand 
one hundred and forty-four votes over Mr. Douglas ; but 
the State legislature was the tribunal that wms to pass 
finally upon it; and there, fortunately for tlie countiy, 
as the future showed, but unfortunately for Mr. Lincoln 
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at that time, the Democrats had secured an advantage, hy 
means of an unfair districting of the State, which it was 
impossible to overcome. Notwithstanding the immense 
gains made by the Republicans, their opponents had, in 
the upper branch of this body, fourteen members to their 
eleven, while in the lower House these two parties stood 
forty Democrats to thirty-five Republicans. This state 
of affairs secured Mr. Douglas a re-election, although the 
fact that he was fairly beaten on the popular vote, robbed 
his triumph of much of its lustre. An overruling Prov- 
idence, the workings of which can now be clearly traced, 
but which were then inscnitable, by securing this result, 
ultimately gave the nation for its chief magistrate the 
man best fitted to carry it safely through the most trying 
period of its history. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ill ‘ me. LINCOLN AND THE PEESIDBNCT. 

' The Oampaiqn op 1859 nr Ohio. — ^Mk. Lincoln’s Speeches at Columbus 

/ : AND Cincinnati.— H is Visit to the East.— In New York Crir.- The 

■ OEEAT Speech at Cooper Institute. — Me. Lincoln Nominated bob 

I/ * THE PrESIDENOT. — HiS ELECTION. 

Cheeeeullt resigning Mmself to the fortunes of politi- 
cal warfare, Mr. Lincoln, upon the close of this canvass, 
returned to the practice of his profession. But he was 
not long allowed to remain in retirement. In the autumn 
of 1859 the Democrats of Ohio nominated Mr. Pugh as 
their candidate for governor, and to repay the fidelity 
with which he had followed his standard, as well as in 
the hope of securing important advantages for the democ- 
racy, Mr. Douglas was enlisted in the canvass. The 
Republicans at once appealed to Mr. Lincoln to come to 
their assistance. He promptly responded to the invita- 
tion to meet his old antagonist, and more than sustained 
his great reputation hy two speeches, one delivered at 
Columhus and the other at Cincinnati. Not fully satis 
fied with the position in which the close of the canvass in 
Illinois had left his favoiite doctrine of Popular Sover- 
eignty, Mr. Douglas had secured the insertion in Harper’s 
Magazine of an elaborate and carefully pr(ipared article 
explaining his views at length. Mr. Liiuxdn’s speech at 
Columbus was a most masterly review of this ])apcr. 
After replying briefly to the identi(';ally stale charges 
which Mr. Douglas had so often repcjated tluring the can- 
vass in Illinois, and which he had reiterated in a speech 
delivered at Columbus a few days prevlousl}', Mr. Lin- 
coln addressed himself to the task he had in hand, as fol- 
lows : — 

The Eepublioan party, as I understand its principles and policy, believe 
that there is great danger of the institution of slavery being spread ont 
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and extended, until it is ultimately made alike lawful in all tLe States of 
this Union ; bo believing, to prevent that incidental and tdtimate consuni 
mation, is the original and chief purpose of the Republican organization. 
I say “ chief purpose” of the Republican organization ; for it is certainly 
true that if the National House shall fall into the hands of the Republicans, 
they will have to attend to all the other matters of national house-keep- 
ing as well as this. The chief and real purpose of the Republican party 
is eminently conservative. It proposes nothing save and except to restore 
this G-overnment to its original tone in regard to this element of slavery, 
and there to maintain it, looking for no farther change in reference to it 
than that which the original framers of the G-overnment themselves ex- 
pected and looked forward to. 

The chief danger to this purpose of the Republican party is not just 
now the revival of the African slave-trade, or the passage of a Congres- 
sional slave- code, or the declaring of a second Dred Scott decision, making 
slavery lawful in all the States. These are not pressing us just now. 
They are not quite ready yet. The authors qf these measures know that 
we are too strong for them ; but they vill be upon us in due time, and we 
will be grappling with them hand to hand, if they are not now headed off. 
They are not now the chief danger to the purpose of the Republican 
organization ; but the most imminent danger that now threatens that pur- 
pose is that insidious Douglas Popular Sovereignty, This is the minei 
and sapper. While it does not propose to revive the African slave-trade, 
nor to pass a slave-code, nor to make a second Dred Scott decision, it is 
preparing us for the onslaught and charge of these ultimate enemies when 
they shall be ready to come on, and the word of command for them to 
advance shall be given. I say this Douglas Popular Sovereignty — for 
there is a broad distinction, as I now understand it, between that article 
and a genuine Popular 'Sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a definition 
of genuine popular sovereignty, in the abstract, would be about this: 
That each man shall do precisely as he pleases with himself, and with aU 
those things which exclusively concern him. Applied to Government, 
this principle would be, that a General Government shall do all those 
things which pertain to it, and all the local Governments shall do pre- 
cisely as they please in respect to those matters which exclusively concern 
them. I understand that this Government of the United States, under 
which we live, is based upon this principle ; and I am misunderstood if 
it is supposed that I have any war to make upon that principle. 

Now, what is Judge Douglas’s Popular Sovereignty? It is, as a prin- 
ciple, no other than that, if one man chooses to make a slave of another 
man, neither that other man nor anybody else has a right to object. 
Applied in Government, as he seeks to apply it, it is this: If, in a new 
Territory into which a few people are beginning to enter for the purpose 
01 making their homes, they choose to either exclude slavery ff'om their 
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limits or to estaMish it there, however one or the other may affect tlnu 
persons to be enslaved, or the infinitely greater number of persons who 
are afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the other members of the fami- 
lies of communities, of which they are but an incipient member, or the 
general head of the family of States, as parent of all-— however their action 
may affect one or the other of these, there is no power or right to inter- 
fere. That is Douglas’s Popular Sovereignty applied. 

He has a good deal of trouble with Popular Sovereignty. His explana 
tions explanatory of explanations explained are interminable. The most 
lengthy, and, as I suppose, the most maturely considered of his long series 
of explanations, is his great essay in Harper’s Magazine. 

This exordinm was followed by a speech which will 
rank among the ablest efforts of Mr. Lincoln. In an 
argument in which great sarcasm and humor were charac- 
teristically intermingled, he thoroughly exposed the 
fallacy of the positions taken by Mr. Douglas, and in 
conclusion, after again warning his hearers against the 
insidious dangers of this doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
said : — 

Did you ever, five years ago, hear of anybody in the world saying that 
the negro had no share in the Declaration of National Indepeiidonco ; that 
it did not mean negroes at all ; and when “ all men ” wore spokon of, 
negroes were not included ? 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition was not put upon 
paper by any living being anywhere. I have been unable at any time 
to find a man in an audience who would declare that ho had over known 
of anybody saying so five years ago. But last year there was not a 
Douglas popular sovereign in Illinois who did not say it. Is there one in 
Ohio hut declares his firm belief that the Declaration of Indepondcnco did 
not mean negroes at all ? I do not know how this is ; I have not heon 
here much; but I presume you are very much alike everywhere. Then 
I suppose that all now express the belief that the De(‘.laration of Inde- 
pendence never did mean negroes. I call upon one of them to say that 
he said it five years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not think it then, the next thing that 
strikes me is to remark that there has been a clmmje wrought in you, and 
a very significant change it is, being no less than changing the negro, in 
your estimation, from the rank of a man to that of a l)riito. They are 
taking him down, and placing him, when 8i)okcn of, among reptiles and 
crocodiles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wronglit in your minds a very imi)ortaiit change ? 
Public opinion in this country is every thing. In a nation like ours, this 
popular sovereignty and squatter sovereignty have already wrought a 
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change in the public mind to the extent I have stated. There is no man 
in this crowd who can contradict it. 

i^'ow, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as anybody, i 
ask you to note that fact, and the like of which is to follow, to be 
plastered on, layer after layer, until very soon you are prepared to 
deal with the negro everywhere as with the brute. If public sen- 
timent has not been debauched already to this point, a new turn of 
the screw in that direction is all that is wanting; and this is con- 
stantly being done by the teachers of this insidious popular sovereignty. 
You need but one or two turns further until your minds, now ripening 
under these teachings, will be ready for all these things, and you will re- 
ceive and support, or submit to, the slave-trade, revived with all its 
horrors, a slave-code enforced in our Territories, and a new Dred Scott 
decision to bring slavery up into the very heart of the free North. This, 
f must say, is but carrying out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. 
Olay, many, many years ago — I believe more than thirty years, when he 
told an audience that if they would repress all tendencies to liberty and 
ultimate emancipation, th ij must go back to the era of our independence, 
and muzzle the cannon which thundered its annual j oyous return on the 
Fourth of July; they must blowout the moral lights around ns; they 
must penetrate the human soul and eradicate the love of liberty; but until 
they did these things, and others eloquently enumerated by him, they 
could not repress all tendencies to ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a pre-eminent degree these popular 
sovereigns are at this work; blowing out the moral lights around us; 
teaching that the negro is no longer a man, but a brute ; that the Declara- 
tion has nothing to do with him ; that he ranks with the crocodile and 
the reptile ; that man, with body and soul, is a matter of dollars and 
cents. I suggest to this portion of the Ohio Kepublicans, or Democrats, 
if there be any present, the serious consideration of this fact, that there is 
now going on among you a steady process of debauching public opinion 
on this subject. With this, my friends, I bid you adieu. 

Ill Ms speecii at Ciiicinnati, Mr. Lincoln addressed Mm- 
self particularly to the Kentuckians whom he supposed 
to he among his hearers, and after advising them to nom- 
inate Mr. Douglas as their candidate for the Presidency 
at the approaching Charleston Convention, showed them 
how hy so doing they would the most surely protect their 
cherished institution of slayery. In the course of his 
argument he expressed this shrewd opinion, which may 
now he classed as a prophecy ; — 

It is blit my opinion ; I give it to you without a fee. It is my opinion. 

6 
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that it is for you to take him [Mr. Douglas] or ho defeated ; and that i 
you do take him, you may he heaten. You will surely he heaten if yo 
do not take him. We, the Republicans and others forming the oppositio: 
of the country, intend to “ standby our guns,” to he patient and firm, am 
in the long run to heat you, whether you take him or not. We know tha 
before we fairly beat you, we have to beat you both together. We knov 
that you are “ all of a feather,” and that we have to beat you altogether 
and we expect to do it. We don’t intend to be very impatient about it 
We mean to be as deliberate and calm about it as it is possible to be, bu 
as firm and resolved as it is possible for men to be. When we do as w< 
say, beat you, you perhaps want to know what we will do with you. 

I will tell you, so far as I am authorized to speak for the opposition 
what we mean to do with you. We moan to treat you, as near as w( 
possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison treated you. W< 
mean to leave you alone, and in no way to interfere with your institution ; 
to abide by all and every compromise of the Constitution, and, in a word, 
coming back to the original proposition, to treat you, so far as degener- 
ated men (if we have degenerated) may, according to the examples oJ 
those noble fathers — ^Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. We mean to 
remember that you are as good as we ; that there is no difference between 
us other than the difference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and 
bear in mind always that you have as good hearts in your bosoms as other 
people, or as we claim to have, and treat you accordingly. Wo mean to 
marry your girls when we have a chance — the white ones, I mean, and I 
have the honor to inform you that I once did have a chance in that way. 

I have told yon what we mean to do. I want to know, now, wlien 
that tiling takes place, what do you moan to do ? I often hear it inti- 
mated that you mean to divide the Union whenever a Republican, or any 
Uiiiig like it, is elected President of the United States. [ A voice — “ That 
is so.”] ‘‘That is so,” one of them says; I wonder if he is alveiituckian ? 
[A voice — “ He is a Douglas man.”] Well, then, I want to know what 
you are going to do wuth your half of it? Arc you going to split the 
Chid down through, and jmsh your half off a piece ? Or are you going to 
keep it right alongside of ns outrageous fellows? Or arc you going to 
build up a wall some way between your country and ours, by wliic-h that 
movable property of yours can’t come over hero any more, to the danger 
of your losing it? Do you think you can hotter yourselves on that sub- 
ject, by leaving us here under no obligation whatever to return those 
specimens of your movable property that come hitlior? You have divided 
the Union because we would not do right with you, as you think, upon 
that subject; when we cease to be under obligations to do any thing for 
yon, how much better off do you think you will ho ? Will you make war 
upon us and kill us all? Why, gentlemen, I think you are as gallant and 
as brave men as live ; that yon can fight as bravely in a good cause, man 
for man, as any other people living; that you have shown yourselves 
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capable of this upon various occasions ; but, man for man, yon are not 
better than we are, and there are not so many of yon as there are of ns. 
Yon will never make much of a hand at whipping ns. If we were fewer 
in numbers than yon, I think that yon conld whip ns ; if we were equal, 
it would likely be a drawn battle ; but, being inferior in numbers, yon will 
make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to the Ken- 
tuckians than I ought to have done, inasmuch as I have said that what- 
ever course you take, we intend in the end to beat yon. 

The rest of this address was mainly occupied with a 
discussion of the policy which the E-epuhlican party 
should pursue in the Presidential campaign then about to 
open. The following passage from this part of the speech 
is among the most notable of Mr. Lincoln’s many noble 
utterances : 

In order to beat onr opponents, I think we want and must have a 
national policy in regard to the institution of slavery, that acknowledges 
and deals with that institution as being wrong. Whoever desires the pre- 
vention of the spread of slavery, and the nationalization of that institution, 
yields all when he yields to any policy that either recognizes slavery as 
being right, or as being an indifferent thing. Kothing will make you suc- 
cessful bat setting up a policy which shall treat the thing as being wrong. 
When I say this, I do not mean to say that this General Government is 
charged with the duty of redressing or preventing all the wrongs in the 
world; but do think that it is charged with preventing and redressing 
all wrongs which are wrongs to itself. This Government is expressly 
charged with the duty of providing for the general welfare. We believe 
that the spreading out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery impairs 
the general welfare. We believe — ^nay, we know, that that is the only 
thing that has ever threatened the perpetuity of the Union itself. The 
only thing which has ever menaced the destructionvof the government 
under which we live, is this very thing. 

To repress this thing, we think, is providing for the general welfare. 
Our friends in Kentucky differ from ns. We need not make our argu- 
ment for them, but we who think it is wrong in all its relations, or in 
some of thorn at least, must decide as to onr own actions, and onr own 
course, upon our own judgment. 

I say that we must not interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists, because the Constitution forbids it, and the general 
welfare does not require us to do so. We must. not withhold an efficient 
Fugitive Slave law, because the Constitution reqnires us, as I understand 
It, not to withhold such a law. But we must prevent the outspreading 
of the institution, because neither the Constitution nor the general welfare 
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requires us to extend it. We must prevent the revival of the African slave- 
trade, and the enacting by Congress of a Territorial slave-code. We must 
prevent each of these things being done by either Congresses or courts. 
The people of these United States are the rightful masters of both Con- 
gresses and courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow 
the men who pervert the Constitution. 

To do these things we must employ instrumentalities. W e must hold 
conventions ; we must adopt platforms, if we conform to ordinary custom ; 
we must nominate candidates, and we must carry elections. In all these 
things, I think that we ought to keep in view our real purpose, and in 
none do any thing that stands adverse to our purpose. If we shall adopt 
a platform that fails to recognize or express our purpose, or elect a man 
that declares himself inimical to our purpose, we not only take nothing 
by oar success, but we tacitly admit that we act upon no other principle 
than a desire to have “ the loaves and fishes,” by which, in the end, our 
apparent success is really an injury to us. 


During the latter part of that year (1859) Mr. Lincoln also 
visited Kansas, and "was greeted with enthusiastic cordial 
ity hy the people, whose battles he had fought with such 
mas;terly ability and skill. In February, 18G0, in response 
to an invitation from the Young Men’s Republican Club, 
he came to New York, to deliver an address upon some 
topic appropriate to the crisis which it was evident was ap- 
proaching. Tuesday evening, February 27tli, was the hour, 
and Cooper Institute was the place, selected for the first 
appearance of the future President before the New York 
public ; and a curiosity to see the man who had so ably 
combated the “Little Giant” of the West, as well as an 
earnest desire to hear an expression of his vi('.ws upon the 
questions which were then so i-apidly developing in im- 
portance, and beginning to agitate the public mind so 
deeply, fiUed the large hall named to overllowing, with 
an audience which comprised many ladies. William 
Cullen Bryant presided, assisted by numerous prominent 
politicians. He presented Mr. Lincoln to the audience 
with a few appropriate remarks. Mr. Lincoln was quite 
warmly received, and delivered an address which at times 
excited uncontrollable enthusiasm. It was at once accepted 
as one of the most important contributions to the current 
political literature of the day, and now stands among the 
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enduring monuments to Mr. Lincoln’s memory We ap- 
pend it in full : 

Me. Peesident and Pellow-Oitizens of New Yoek: — ^The facts with 
which I shall deal this evening are mainly old and familiar; nor is there 
any thing new in the general use I shall make of them. If there shall be 
any novelty, it will be in the mode of presenting the facts, and the infer- 
ences and observations following that presentation. 

In his speech last autumn, at Columbus, Ohio, as reported in the New 
York Times,” Senator Douglas said: 

“ Out fathers^ when they framed the Government under which we Ivee^ 
understood this question yust as well, o^nd even letter than we do now''^ 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this discourse. I so adopt 
it because it furnishes a precise and an agreed starting-point for a discus- 
sion between Republicans and that wing of the Democracy headed by 
Senator Douglas, It simply leaves the inquiry ; “ What was the under- 
standing those fathers had of the question mentioned 

What is the frame of Government under which we live ! 

The answer must be : “ The Constitution of the United States.” That 
Constitution consists of the original, framed in 1787 (and under which the 
present government first went into operation), and twelve subsequently 
framed amendments, the first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution? I suppose the 
“thirty-nine” who signed the original instrument may be fairly called 
our fathers who framed that part of the present Government. It is almost 
exactly true to say they framed' it, and it is altogether true to say they fair- 
ly represented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that time. 

Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and accessible to quite all, 
need not now be repeated. 

I take these “thirty-nine,” for the present, as being our “fathers who 
framed the Government under which we live.” 

What is the question which, according to the text, those fathers under 
stood “just as well, and even better than we do now ?” 

It is this : Does the proper division of local from federal authority, or 
any thing in the Constitution, forbid our Federal Government to control 
as to slavery in our Federal Territories f 

Upon this Senator Douglas holds the affirmative, and Republicans the 
negative. This affirmation and denial form an issue, and this issue— this 
question — is precisely what the text declares our fathers understood “ bet- 
ter than we.” 

Let us now inquire whether the “thirty-nine,” or any of them, 
acted upon this question; and if they did, how they acted upon it — how 
they expressed that better understanding? 

In 1784, three years before the Constitution — the United States then 
owning the Northwestern Territory, and no other — the Congress of the Con 
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federation had before them the question of prohibiting slavery in that Ter- 
ritory ; and four of the “ thirty-nine,” who afterward framed the Consti- 
tution, were in that Congress and voted on that question. Of these, 
Roger Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh 'Williamson voted for the pro- 
hibition, thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor any thing else, properly forbade the Federal 
Grovernment to control as to slavery in Federal territory. The other of 
the four— James M’Henry— voted against the prohibition, showing that, 
for some cause, he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the Convention was in 
session framing it, and while the Northwestern Territory still was the only 
territory owned by the Hnited States, the same question of proliibiting 
slavery in the territory again came before the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion ; and two more of the thirty-nine ” who afterward signed the Con- 
stitution were in that Congress, and voted on the question. They were 
William Blount and William Few ; and they both voted for the prohibi- 
tion — thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor any thing else, properly forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in Federal territory. This time the 
prohibition became a law, being part of what is now well known as the 
Ordinance of ’87. 

The question of Federal control of slavery in the territories, seems not 
to have been directly before the Convention which framed the original 
Constitution ; and hence it is not recorded that the “thirty-nine,” or any 
of them, while engaged on that instrument, expressed any opinion on that 
precise question. 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat under the Constitution, an act 
was passed to enforce the Ordinance of ’87, including the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory. Tlie bill for this act was reported 
by one of the “ thirty-nine,” Thomas Fitzsimmons, then a member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania. It went through all its 
stages without a word of opposition, and finally passed both branches with- 
out yeas and nays, which is equivalent to a unanimous passage. In this 
Congress there were sixteen of the thirty-nine fathers who framed the 
original Constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicliolas Gilman, Win. 
S. Johnson, Roger Sherman, Robert Morris^ TJios. Fitzsimmons, William 
Few, Abraham Baldwin, Rufus King, William Paterson, George Clymer, 
Richard Bassett, George Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carroll, James Madi- 
son, 

This shows that, in their understanding, no lino dividing local from Fed- 
eral authority, nor any thing in the Constitution, properly forbade Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the Federal territory ; else both their fidelity 
to correct principles, and their oath to support the Constitution, would 
have constrained them to oppose the prohibition. 

Again: George Washington, another of the “thirty-nine,” was then 
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President of the United States, and, as such, approved and signed the hill ; 
thns completing its validity as a la-w, and thns showing that, in his under- 
standing, no line dividing local from Federal authority, nor any thing in 
the Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery 
in Federal territory. 

FTo great while after the adoption of the original Constitution, I^Torth 
Carolina ceded to the Federal Government the country now constituting 
the State of Tennessee ; and, a few years later, Georgia ceded that which 
now constitutes the States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds of 
cession it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Federal 
Government should not prohibit slavery in the ceded country. Besides 
this, slavery was then actually in the ceded country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Congress, on taking charge of these countries, did not abso- 
lutely prohibit slavery within them. But they did interfere with it — take 
control of it — even there, to a certain extent. In 1798, Congress organ- 
ized the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization, they prohib- 
ited the bringing of slaves into the Territory, from any place without the 
United States, by fine, and giving freedom to slaves so brought. This act 
passed both branches of Congress without yeas and nays. In that Con- 
gress were three of the “thirty-nine” who framed the original Constitu- 
tion. They were John Langdon, George Read, and Abraham Baldwin. 
They all, probably, voted for it. Certainly they would have placed their 
opposition to it upon record, if, in their understanding, any line dividing 
local from Federal authority, or any thing in the Constitution, properly for- 
bade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in Federal territory. 

In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisiana country. 
Our former territorial acquisitious came from certain of our own States ; 
but this Louisiana country was acquired from a foreign nation. In 1804, 
Congress gave a territorial organization to that part of it which now con- 
stitutes the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within that part, waa 
an old and comparatively large city. There were other considerable 
towns and settlements, and slavery was extensively and thoroughly inter- 
mingled with the people. Congress did not, in the Territorial Act, pro- 
hibit slavery ; but they did interfere with it — take control of it — in a 
moT:e marked and extensive way than they did in the case of Mississippi. 
The substance of the provision therein made in relation to slaves was : 

First That no slave should be imported into the territory from foreign 
parts. 

Secoiid. That no slave should he carried into it who had been imported 
into the United States since the first day of May, 1798. 

Third. That no slave should be carried into it except by the owner, 
and for his own use as a settler ; the penalty in all the cases being a fine 
upon the violator of the law, and freedom to the slave. 

Tills act also was passed without yeas and nays. In the Congress 
which passed it, there were two of the “thirty-nine.” They were Abra- 
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ham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As stated in the case of Mississippi 
it is probable they both voted for it. They would not have allowed it tc 
pass without recording their opposition to it, if, in their understanding 
it violated either the line properly dividing local from Eederal authority, 
or any provision of the Constitution. 

In 1819-20, came and passed the Missouri question. Many votes were 
taken, by yeas and nays, in both branches of Congress, upon the various 
phases of the general question. Two of the “ thirty-nine” — Rufus Kin^ 
and Charles Pinckney — were members of that Congress. Mr. Kin^ 
steadily voted for slavery prohibition and against all compromises, whih 
Mr. Pinckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition, and againsi 
all compromises. By this, Mr. King showed that, in his understanding, 
no line dividing local from Federal authority, nor any thing in the Consti- 
tution, was violated by Congress prohibiting slavery in Federal territory; 
while Mr. Pinckney, by his vote, showed that, in his understanding, there 
was some sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition in that case. 

The cases I have mentioned are the only acts of the “thirty- nine,” o) 
of any of them, upon the direct issue, which I have been able to discover, 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four in 1784, twe 
in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two in 1804, and two in 1819- 
20 — there would be thirty of them. But this would bo counting Johr 
Langdon, Roger Sherman, 'William Few, Rufus King, and George Read, 
each twice, and Abraham Baldwin, three times. The true number ol 
those of the “thirty-nine” whom I have shown to luivo acted iij[)on the 
question which, by the text, they understood better than we, is twenty- 
three, leaving sixteen not shown to have acted upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our thirty-nine fathers “ wlic 
framed the Government under wliicli wo live,” who iiave, upon tlieii 
official responsibility and their corporal oaths, acted uj)on the very ques 
tion which the text affirms they “ understood just us well, and even bet- 
ter than wo do now;” and twenty -one of them — a clear inajority of the 
whole “thirty-nine” — so acting upon it as to make tlieiu guilty of gross 
political impropriety and wilful perjury, if, in their understanding, any 
proper division between local and Feileral authority, or any thing in the 
Constitution they had made themselves, and sworn to support, forbade 
the Federal Government to control as to slavery in the Federal territories. 
Thus the twenty-one acted ; and, as actions speak louder than words, so 
actions, under such responsibility, speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional ])rohibition of 
slavery in the Federal territories, in the instances in which tliey acted 
upon the question. But for what reasons they so voted is not known. 
They may have done so because they thought a proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or some provision or principle of the Constitution, 
stood in the way ; or they may, without any such question, have voted 
against the prohibition on what appeared to them to bo sufficient grounds 
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of expediency. No one wlio lias sworn to support the Constitution, can 
conscientiously vote for what he understands to be an unconstitutional 
measure, however expedient he may think it; but one may and ought to 
vote against a measure which he deems constitutional, if, at the same time, 
he deems it inexpedient. It therefore would be unsafe to set down even 
the two who voted against the prohibition, as having done so because, in 
theii* understanding, any proper division of local from Federal authority, 
or any thing in the Constitution, forbade the Federal G-overnment to con- 
trol as to slavery in Federal territox*y. 

The remaining sixteen of the “ thirty-nine,” so far as I have discovered, 
have left no record of their understanding upon the direct question of 
Federal control on slavery in the Federal territories. But there is much 
reason to believe that their understanding upon that question would not 
have appeared different from that of their twenty-three compeers, had it 
been manifested at all. 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have purposely omit- 
ted whatever understanding may have been manifested by any person, 
however distinguished, other than the thirty-nine fathers who framed the 
original Constitution ; and, for the same reason, I have also omitted what- 
ever understanding may have been manifested by any- of the “ thirty- 
nine ” even, on any other phase of the general question of slavery. If we 
should look into their acts and declarations on those other phases, as the 
foreign slave-trade, and the morality and policy of slavery generally, it 
would appear to us that on the direct question of Federal control of sla- 
very in Federal territories, the sixteen, if they had acted at all, would 
probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. Among that sixteen 
were several of the most noted anti-slavery men of those times — as I)r. 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and Gouverneur Morris — while there was 
not one now known to have been otherwise, unless it may be John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is, that of our thirty-nine fathers who framed 
the original Constitution, twenty-one — a clear majority of the whole — 
certainly understood that no proper division of local from Federal au- 
thority, nor any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal Govern- 
ment to control slavery in the Federal territories ; whilst all the rest prob- 
ably had tlie same understanding. Such, unquestionably, was the under- 
standing of our fathers who framed the original Constitution ; and the 
text affirms that they understood the question “better than we.” 

But, so far, I have been considenng the understanding of the question 
manifested by the framers of the original Constitution. In and by the 
original instrument, a mode was provided for amending it ; andj as I have 
already stated, the present frame of “the Government under which we 
live ” consists of that original, and twelve amendatory articles framed 
and adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control of slavery 
in Federal territories violates the Constitution, point us to the provisions 
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which they suppose it thus violates ; and, as I understand, they all lij 
upon provisions in these amendatory articles, and not in the original in- 
strument. The Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, plant themselves 
upon the fifth amendment, which provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of “life, liberty, or property without due process of law;” while 
Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant themselves upon the 
tenth amendment, providing that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution,” “ are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the people.” 

Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed by the first 
Congress which sat under the Constitution— the identical Congress which 
passed the act already mentioned, enforcing the prohibition of slavery in 
the Northwestern Territory. Not only was it tlie same Congress, but 
they were the identical same individual men who, at the same session, 
and at the same time within the session, had under consideration, and in 
progress toward maturity, these Constitutional amendments, and this act 
prohibiting slavery in all the territory the nation then owned. The Con- 
stitutional amendments were introduced before, and passed after the act 
enforcing the Ordinance of ; so that, during the whole pendency ol 
the act to enforce the Ordinance, the Constitutional amendments were 
also pending. 

The seventy-six members of that Congress, including sixteen of the 
framers of the original Constitution, as before stated, were pre-eminently 
our fathers who framed that part of “ the Government under wliich we 
live,” which is now claimed as forbidding the Federal Government to 
control slavery in the Federal territories. 

Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to affirm that the 
two things which that Congress deliberately framed, and carried to ma- 
turity at the same time, are absolutely in(u>nsistont with emdi other? 
And does not such affirmation become irniuidently absurd wlien coupled 
with the other affirmation from the same mouth, that those who did tlic 
two things alleged to bo inconsistent, understood whether they really 
were inconsistent better than we — bettor than lie wlu^ atlirms that they 
are inconsistent ? 

It is surely sate to assume that the thirty-riino framers of the original 
Constitution, and the seventy-six members of the Congress whi(‘h franuMl 
the amendments thereto, taken together, do certainly inehide those whe 
maybe fairly called “our fathers who framed the Government undei 
which we live.” And, so assuming, I defy any man to show that any one 
of them ever, in his whole life, declared that, in his nnderslandiiig, au} 
proper division of local from Federal authority^, or any i)art of the Com 
stitutiou, forbade the Federal Government to (Control as to slavery in tiu 
Federal territories. I go a step further. 1 defy any one to show that an} 
living man in the whole world ever did, prior to the beginning of thi 
present century (and I might almost say prior to the beginning of tlu 
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last half of the prjBsent century), declare that, in his understanding, any 
proper division of local from Federal authority, or any part of the Consti- 
tution, forbade the Federal G-ovemment. to control as to slavery in the 
Federal territories. To those who now so declare, I give not only “ our 
fathers who framed the Government under which we live,” but with them 
all other living men within the century in which it was framed, among 
whom to search, and they shall not bo able to find the evidence of a single 
man agreeing with them. 

Kow, and here, let me guard a little against being misunderstood. I 
do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly in whatever our 
fathers did. To do so, would be to discard all the lights of current ex- 
perience — ^to reject all progress — aU improvement. "What I do say is, that 
if we would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any case, 
we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so clear, that 
even their great authority, fairly considered and weighed, cannot stand ; 
and most surely not in a case whereof we ourselves declare they under- 
stood the question better than we. 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that proper division of local 
from Federal authority, or any part of the Oonstitution^ forbids the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the Federal territories, he is right 
to say so, and to enforce his position by all truthful evidence and fair 
argument which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, who 
have less access to history, and less leisure to study it, into the false belief 
that “ our fathers, who framed the Government under which we live,” 
were of the same opinion — thus substituting falsehood and deception for 
truthful evidence and fair argument. If any man at this day sincerely 
believes ‘‘our fathers, who framed the Government under which we live,” 
used and applied principles, in other cases, which ought to have led them 
to understand that a proper division of local from Federal authority, or 
some part of the Constitution, forbids tbe Federal Government to control 
as to slavery in the Federal territories, he is right to say so. But he 
should, at the same time, brave the responsibility of declaring that, in his 
opinion, he understands their principles better than they did themselves ; 
and especially should he not shirk that responsibility by asserting that they 
“understood the question just as well, and even better than we do now.” 

But enough I Let all who believe that “ our fathers^ who framed the 
Governmen t under which we live^ understood this question just as well, and 
even better than we do nowf spealc as they spohe, and act as they acted 
upon it. This is all Republicans ash — all Republicans desire — in relation 
to slavery. As those fathers marlced it, so let it be again marhed, as an 
evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected only because of and 
80 far as, its actual presence among us mahes that toleration and protectio-n 
a necessity. Let all the guaranties those fathers gave it be not grudgingly, 
but fully and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend, and with 
this, so far as I know or believe, they will be content. 
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And now, if they would listen— as I suppose they will not — I would 
address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them : — You consider yourselves a reasonable and a just 
people ; and I consider that in the general qualities of reason and justice 
you are not inferior to any other people. Still, when you speak of us 
Republicans, you do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as 
no better than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or murderers, 
but nothing like it to “ Black Republicans.” In all your contentions with 
one another, each of you deems an unconditional condemnation of “Black 
Republicanism ” as the first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such con- 
demnation of us seems to be an indispensable prerequisite — license, so to 
speak — among you, to be admitted or permitted to speak at all. iNow, 
can you, or not, be prevailed upon to pause, and to consider whether this 
is quite just to us, or even to yourselves ? Bring* forward your charges and 
specifications, and then be patient long enough to liear us deny or 
justify. 

You say we are sectional. 'We deny it. That makes an issue; and the 
burden of proof is upon you. You produce your proof; and what is it? 
Why, that our party has no existence in your section — gets no votes in 
your section. The fact is substantially true ; but docs it prove the issue ? 
If it does, then in case we should, without change of princi])Ie, begin to 
get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to bo sectional. You 
cannot escape this conclusion; and yet, are you willing to abide by it? 
If you are, you will probably soon find that we have ceased to bo sectional, 
for we shall get votes in your section this very year. You will then begin 
to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch the 
issue. The fact that we get no votes in your section, is a fact of your 
making, and not of ours. And if tliere be fault in that fact, that fault is 
primarily yours, and remains so until you show that wo repel you by some 
wrong principle or practice. If wo do repel you hy any wrong principle 
or practice, the fault is ours ; but this brings you to whore you ought to 
have started — to a discussion of the right or wrong of our principle. If 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section for the bene- 
fit of ours, or for any other object, then our princij[>le, and we with it, 
are sectional, and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, 
then, on the question of whether our principle, put in practice, would 
wrong your section; and so meet us as if it were j) 0 BsibIe that sorncthing 
may be said on our side. Do you accept the cballeiigc? No I Then you 
really believe that the principle which “ our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live” thought so clearly right as to adopt it, 
and indorse it again and again, upon their oftuual oaths, is in fact so 
clearly wrong as to demand your condemnation without a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning against sectional 
parties given by Washington in his Farewell Address. Less than eight 
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years before Washington gave that warning, he had, as President of the 
United States, approved and signed an act of Congress enforcing the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the liTorthwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the policy of the Government upon that subject np to, and at, the very 
moment he penned that warning ; and about one year after he penned it, 
he wrote La Payette that ne considered that prohibition a wise measure, 
expressing in the same connection his hope that we should at some time 
have a confederacy of free States. 

Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has since arisen upon 
this same subject, is that warning a weapon in your hands against us, or 
in our hands against you ? Could Washington himself speak, would he 
cast the blame of that sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or 
upon you, who repudiate it? We respect that warning of Washington, and 
we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to the right 
application of it. 

But you say you are conservative — eminently conservative — while we 
are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the sort. What is con- 
servatism ? Is it not adherence to the old and tried, against a new and 
untried? We stick to, contend for, the identical old policy on the point 
in controversy which was adopted by “ our fathers who framed the Gov- 
ernment under which we live while you with one accord reject, and 
scout, and spit upon that old policy, and insist upon substituting something 
new. True, you disagree among yourselves as to what that substitute 
shall be. You are divided on new propositions and plans, but you are 
unanimous in rejecting and denouncing the old policy of the fathers. 
Some of you are for reviving the foreign slave-trade ; some for a Con- 
gressional Slave -Code for the Territories; some for Congress forbidding 
the Territories to prohibit Slavery within their limits ; some for maintain- 
ing Slavery in the Territories through the judiciary; some for the ‘‘gur- 
reat pur-rinciple ” that “ if one man would enslave another, no third man 
should object,” fantastically called ‘‘ Popular Sovereignty hut never a 
I’nan among you in favor of Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal terri- 
tories, according to the practice of “ our fathers who framed the Govern- 
ment under which we live.” Not one of all your various plans can show a 
precedent or an advocate in the century within -which our Government 
originated. Consider, then, whether your claim of conservatism for your- 
selves, and your charge of destructiveness against us, are based on the 
most clear and stable foundations. 

Again : you say we have made the slavery question more prominent than 
it formerly was. We deny it. We admit that it is more prominent, but 
we deny that we made it so. It was not we, but you, who discarded the 
old policy of the fathers. We resisted, and still resist your innovation; 
and thence comes the greater prominence of the question. Would you 
have that question reduced to its former proportions ? Go hack to that 
old policy. What has been will he again, under the same conditions. If 
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rou would have the peace of the old times, readopt the precepts and policy 
>f the old times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. We deny 
;t; and what ‘is your proof? Harper’s Ferry I John Brown 1! John 
Brown was no Republican; and you have failed to implicate a single Re- 
publican in his Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If any member of our party is 
guilty in that matter, you linow it or you do not know it. If you do know 
it, you are inexcusable for not designating the man and proving the fact. 
If you do not know it, you are inexcusable for asserting it, and especially 
for persisting in the assertion after you have tried and failed to make the 
proof. You need not be told that persisting in a charge which one does 
not know to be true is simply malicious slander. 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided or encouraged 
the Harper’s Ferry affair ; hut still insist that our doctrines and declara- 
tions necessarily lead to such results. We do not believe it. We know 
we hold to no doctrine, and make no declaration, which were not held to 
and- made by “ our fathers who framed the Government under which we 
live.” You never dealt fairly by us in relation to this affair. Wlien it 
occurred, some important State elections were near at hand, and you were 
in evident glee with the belief that, by charging the blame upon us, you 
could get an advantage of us in those elections, l^he elections came, and 
four expectations were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man know 
^hat, as to himself at least, your charge was a slander, and ho was not 
much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. Republican doctrines 
and declarations are accompanied with a continued protest against any 
interference whatever with your slaves, or with you about your slaves. 
Surely, this does not encoui’age them to revolt. True, we do, in coinmon 
with “our fathers, who framed the Government under which wo live,” 
declare our belief that slavery is wrong; but the slaves do not hear us 
declare even this. For any thing we say or do, the slaves would scarcely 
know there is a Republican party. I believe they would not, in fact, 
generally know it but for your misrepresentations of us in their hearing. 
In your political contests among yourselves, each fiuition charges tlio 
other with sympathy with Black Republicanism ; and then, to give point 
to the charge, defines Black Republicanism to eiiiqfiy bo insurrection, 
blood, and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they wore be 
fore the Republican party was organized. 'W'hat induced the Southamp 
ton insurrection, twenty-eight years ago, in which, at least, three times as 
many lives were lost as at Harper’s Ferry? You can scarcely stretch 
your very elastic fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was “got up 
by Black Republicanism.” In the present state of things in the United 
States, I do not think a general or even a very extensive slave insurrec- 
tion is ])ORsible. The indispensable concert of action cannot be attained. 
Tlie slaves have no means of rapid communication ; nor can incendiary 
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freemen, black or wMte, supply it. The explosive materials are every- 
where in parcels ; but there neither are, nor can be supplied, the indis- 
pensable connecting-trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of slaves for their 
masters and mistresses ; and a part of it, at least, is true. A plot for an 
uprising could scarcely be devised and communicated to twenty individ- 
uals before some one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mis- 
tress, would divulge it. This is the rule; and the slave revolution in 
Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The gunpowder plot of British history, though not connect- 
ed with slaves, was more in point. In that case, only about twenty were 
admitted to the secret ; and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a 
friend, betrayed the plot to that friend, and, by consequence, averted the 
calamity. Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy 
assassinations in the field, and local revolts, extending to a score or so, 
will continue to occur as the natural results of slavery ; but no general 
insurrection of slaves, as I think, can happen in this country for a long 
time. "Whoever much fears or much hopes for such an event will be alike 
disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, It is still in 
our power to direct the process of emancipation and deportation peace 
ably, and in such slow degrees, as that the evil will wear off insensibly; 
and their places be, 'pari passu^ filled up by free white laborers. If, on 
the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect held up.’’ 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the power of emanci- 
pation is in the Federal Government. He spoke of Yirginia ; and, as to 
the power of emancipation, I speak of the slaveholding States only. The 
Federal Government, however, as we insist, has the power of restraining 
the extension of the institution — the power to insure that a slave insur- 
rection shall never occur on any American soil which is now free from 
slavery. 

John Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrection. It 
was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among slaves, in 'which 
the slaves refused to participate. In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, 
with all their ignorance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts related in 
history at the assassination of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods 
over the oppression of a people till he, fancies himself commissioned by 
Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in little 
else than his own execution. Orsini’s attempt on Louis Hapoleon and 
lohn Brown’s attempt at Harper’s Ferry were, in their philosophy, pre- 
cisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame on old England in the one 
case, and on Hew England in the other, does not disprove the sameness 
of the two things. 
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And loiow much would it avail you, if you could, by the use of John 
Brown, Helper’s Book, and the like, break up the Eepublican organiza- 
tion? Human action can be modified to some extent, but human nature 
cannot be changed. There is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in 
this nation, which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling— that sentiment— by breaking up the 
political organization which rallies around it. You can scarcely scatter 
and disperse an army which has been formed into order in the face of 
your heaviest fire ; but if you could, how much would you gain by forcing 
the sentiment which created it out of the peaceful channel of the ballot- 
box, into some other channel? What would that other channel probably 
be ? Would the number of John Browns be lessened or enlarged by the 
operation ? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a denial of your 
Constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be palliated, if not 
fully justified, were we proposing, by the mere force of numbers, to de- 
prive you of some right plainly written down in the Constitution. But 
we are proposing no such thing. 

When you make these declarations, you have a specific and well-under- 
stood allusion to an assumed Constitutional right of yours to take slaves 
into the Federal Territories, and to hold them there as property. But no 
such right is specifically written in the Constitution. That instrument is 
literally silent about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that 
such a right has any existence in the Constitution, oven by implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is, that you will destroy the (gov- 
ernment unless you be allowed to construe and enforce the Constitution 
as you please on all points in dispute between you and us. You will rule 
or ruin, in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language. Perhaps you will say the Su- 
preme Court has decided the disputed Constitutional question in your 
favor. Hot quite so. But, waiving the lawyer’s distinction between dic- 
tum and decision, the Court have decided the question f(.)r you in a sort 
of way. The Court have substantially said, it is your Constitutional right 
to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and to hold them there as 
property. When I say the decision was made in a sort of way, I mean it 
was made in a divided Court, by a bare majority of the judges, and they 
not quite agreeing with one another in the reasons for making it; that it 
is so made as that its avowed supporters disagree witli one another about 
its meaning, and that it was mainly based upon a mistaken statement of 
fact — the statement in the opinion that “the right of property in a slave 
is distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution.” 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the right of property 
in a slave is not “ distmctly and expressly affirmed ” in it. Bear in mind, 
the judges do not pledge their judicial opinion that such right is implied 
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iy affirmed in tlie Constitution ; but tbey pledge their veracity that it is 
'^distinctly and expressly’’'^ affirmed there — “distinctly,” that is, not 
mingled with any thing else — “expressly,” that is, in words meaning just 
that, without the aid of any inference, and susceptible of . no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such right is 
affirmed in the instrument by implication, it would be open to others to 
show that neither the word “slave” nor “slavery” is to be found in the 
Constitution, nor the word “ property” even, in any connection with Ian 
guage alluding to the things slave or slavery, and that wherever in that 
instrument the slave is alluded to, he is called a “person;” — and wher- 
ever his master’s legal right in relation to him is alluded to, it is spoken 
of as “ service or labor which may be due,” — as a debt payable in service 
or labor. Also,' it would be open to show, by contemporaneous history, 
that this mode of alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of 
them, was employed on purpose tc^exclude from the Constitution the 
idea that there could be property in man. 

To show all this, is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought to their no- 
tice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will withdraw the mistaken 
statement, and reconsider the conclusion based upon it? 

And then it is to be remembered that “our fathers, who framed tht? 
(rovernment under which we live” — the men who made the Constitution 
— decided this same Constitutional question in our favor, long ago — 
decided it without division among themselves, when making the decision ; 
without division among themselves about the meaning of it after it was 
made, and, so far as any evidence is left, without basing it upon any mis- 
taken statement of facts. 

Under all these circumstances, do you really feel yourselves justified to 
bleak up this Government, unless such a court decision as yours is shall 
be at once submitted to as a conclusive and final rule of political action ? 
But you will not abide the election of a Republican president ! In that 
supposed event, you say, you will destroy the Union ; and then, you say, 
the great crime of having destroyed it will be upon us ! That is cool. A 
highwayman holds a pistol to my ear, and mutters through his teeth, 
“ Stand and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then you will he a murderer !” 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — my money — was my 
own; and I bad a clear right to keep it; but it was no more my own 
than my vote is ray own ; and the threat of death to me, to extort my 
money, and the threat of destruction to the Union, to extort my ^ ote, 
can scarcely be distinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly desirable that all 
parts of this great Confederacy shall be at peace^ and in harmony one 
with another. Let us Republicans do our part to ha'oe it so. Rven though 
much provolced^ let us do nothing through passion and ill temper. Bren 
chough the southern people will not so much as listen to us^ Ut us calnily 
'7 
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eoniider their demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate view of ovr 
duty, ice possibly can. Judging by all they say and do, and by the sub- 
ject and nature of their controversy -with us, let ns determine, if we can, 
what will satisfy them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories he unconditionally surrendered 
to them? We know they will not. In all .their present complaints 
against us, the Territories are scarcely mentioned. Invasion^ and insur- 
rections are the rage now. Will it satisfy them if, in the futune, we have 
nothing to do with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. 
We so know, because we know we never had any thing to do with in- 
vasions and insurrections; and yet this total abstaining does not exempt 
us from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recnrs, what will satisfy them? Simply this: We must 
not only let them alone, but we must, somehow, convince them that wo 
do let them alone. This, we know by experience, is no easy task. We 
have been so trying to convince the?ri from the very beginning of our or- 
ganization, hut with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we 
have constantly protested our purpose to let them alone ; but this has had 
no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to convince them is the 
fact that they have never detected a man of us in any attempt to disturb 
them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, what will con- 
vince them? This, and this only: cease to call slavery and join 

them in calling it right. And this must he dpno thoroughly — done in 
acts as well as in words. Silence will not be tolerated — we must place 
ourselves avowedly with them. Senator Douglas’s now sedition law must 
he enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations tliat slavery is 
wrong, whether made in politics, iu presses, in pulpits, or in private. 
We must arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. 
We must pull down our Free State constitutions. The whole atmosphere 
must be disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before they 
will cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in this way. 
Most of them would probably say to us, “ Let us alone, do nothing to us, 
imd say what you please about slavery.” But we do- let them alone — 
have never disturbed them — so that, after all, it is wdiat we say w'hich 
dissatisfies them. They will continue to accuse us of doing, until wo 
cease saying. 

I am also aw^ai'e they have not as yet, in terms, demanded the over 
throw of our Free State Constitutions. Yet those Constitutions declare 
the wrong of slavery, with more solemn emphasis than do all other 
sayings against it; and when all these other sayings shall have been 
silenced, the overthrow of these Constitutions will be demanded, and 
nothiNg be left to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary, that 
iLey do not demand the whole of this just now. Demanding what they 
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do, and for the reason they do, they can voluntarily stop nowhere short 
of this consummation. Holding, as they do, that slavery is morally 
right, and socially elevating, they cannot cease to demand a full national 
recognition of it, as a legal right and a social blessing. 

Hor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground save our conviction 
that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, ail words, acts, laws, and con- 
stitutions against it are themselves wrong, and should be silenced and 
swept away. If it is right, we cannot justly object to its nationality — its 
universality ; • if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its. extension — 
its enlargement. All they ask we could readily grant, if we thought 
slavery right ; all we ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right, and our thinking it wrong, is the precise 
fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition, as being 
right ; but, thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to them ? Can we 
cast onr votes with their view, and against our own ? In view of our 
moral, social, and political responsibilities, can we do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone where it 
is, because that much is due to the necessity arising from its actual pres- 
ence in the nation; but can we,- while our votes will prevent it, allow it 
to spread into the National Territories, and to overrun ns here in these 
Free States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty, fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none of those so- 
phistical contrivances wherewith we are so industriously plied and bela- 
bored — contrivances such as groping for some middle ground between the 
right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be neither 
a living man nor a dead man — such as a policy of “don’t care” on a 
question about which all true men do care — such as Union appeals be- 
seeching true Union men to yield to Disnnionists, reversing the divine 
rule, and calling, not the sinners, hut the righteous to repentance — such 
as invocations to Washington, imploring men to unsay what Washington 
said, and undo what Washington did. 

Heither lot us be slandered from our duty by false accusations againsc 
us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to the Government 
nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let its have faith that Right makes 
Might, akd in that faith let its, to the end, daee to do ohe duty as 
WE understand it. 

The pre-eminent ability displayed in this address, com- 
pelled the people of the Middle and Eastern States to 
aoknowledge that Mr. Lincoln was not only one of the 
foremost men of the West, but of the -whole country, and 
this estimate was confirmed by tbe speeches which he 
subsequently delivered in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
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New HampsMre. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state 
that the joint effect of these efforts— more particularly his 
speech at Cooper Institute— and of his debates with Mr. 
Douglas, was to make Mr. Lincoln decidedly the second 
choice of the great body of the Republicans of New 
York, the candidate of the Republican party for the 
campaign of 1860. 

Some incidents of this visit to New York, illustrate the 
simplicity and earnestness of the character of our late 
President so forcibly, that they are well deserving being 
placed on record. A prominent member of the Young 
Men's Republican Association, who was thrown much 
in Mr. Lincoln’s company during his brief stay, writes ; 

During the day, before the deliTery of the address, a friend of Mr. 
Lincoln called at the Astor House, where he was staying, and suggested that 
the orator should be taken up Broadway and shown the city, of which he 
knew but little, stating,' I think, that he had been here but once before. We 
accompanied him to several large establishments, with all of which he 
seemed much amused. 

At one place he met an Illinois acquaintance of former years, to whom 
he said, in his dry, good-natured way: “Well, B., how luivo you fared 
since you left Illinois?’^ To which B. replied, “ I have made one hundred 
thousand dollars and lost it all ; how is it with you, Mr. Lincoln ?” “ Oh, 
very well,” said Mr. Lincolu ; “I have the cottage at Springfield and about 
$3,000 in money. If they make me Vice-President with Seward, as some 
say they will, 1 hope 1 shall be able to increase it to $‘20,000, and tliat is 
as much as any man ought to want.” 

We visited a photogrnpluc establishment upon the corner of Broadway 
and Bleeckcr street, wdiere he sat for his picture, the first taken in Now 
York. At the gallery he met and was introduced to George Bancroft, 
and had a brief conversation with that gentleman, who welcomed him to 
New York. The contrast in the aj)pearance of the men was most striking 
— the one courtly and precise in his every word and gesture, with the air 
of a trans-Atlantic stMtesman ; the other blnlf and awkward, his every 
utterance an apology for his ignorance of metropolitan mannei-vS and cus- 
toms. “I am on my way to Massachusetts,” said he to Mr. Baiicroft, 
‘‘where I have a son at school, wl:o, if report bo tiue^ already knows 
much more than his father.” 

A teacher at the Five Points House of ludusti-y tells 
tills touching incident, which doubtless transpired during 
ti ie same visit : 
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Onr Sunday School in the Five Points, was assembled, one Sabbath 
morning’, when I noticed a tall, remarkable looking man enter the room 
and take a seat among ns. He listened with fixed attention to our exer- 
cises, and his countenance expressed such genuine interest that I ap- 
proached, him and suggested that he might be willing to say something to 
the children. He accepted the invitation with evident pleasure ; and, 
coming forward, began a simple address, which at once fascinated every 
little hearer and hushed the room into silence. His language was stri- 
kingly beautiful^ and his tones musical with intensfest feeling. The little 
faces around him would droop "into sad conviction as he uttered sentences 
.of warning, and would brighten into sunshine as he spoke cheerful words 
of promise. Once or twice he attempted to close his remarks, but tbo 
imperative shout of ‘‘Go on!” “Oh, do go on I” would compel him to 
resume. As I looked upon the gaunt and sinewy frame of the stranger, 
and marked his powerful head and determined features, now touched into 
softness by the impressions of the moment, I felt an irrepressible curiosity 
to learn something more about him, and when he was quietly leaving the 
room I begged to know Ms name. He courteously replied, “ It is Abraham 
Lincoln, from Illinois.” 

The following letter, written during this same period, 
in reply to an invitation to attend a festival in honor of 
the anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday, given hy the 
Republicans of Boston, is thoroughly characteristic of 
Mr. Lincoln in the quaint humor of its illnstration : 

SpRnfGFiELD, Illiitois, April 6, 1859,- 

Gentlemen : — Your kind note inviting me to attend a festival in Boston 
on the 13th instant, in honor of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, was 
duly received. My engagements are such that I cannot attend. . . . 

The Democracy of to-day hold the liberty of one man to be absolutely 
nothing, when in conflict with another man’s right of 'property. Repub- 
licans, on the contrary, are both for the man and the dollar, but, in case 
of conflict, the man before the dollar. 

I remember being once much amused at seeing two partially intoxi- 
cated men engaged in a fight with their great-coats on, which fight, after 
a long and rather harmless contest, ended in each having fought himself 
out of his own coat, and into that of the other. If the two leading par- 
ties of this day are really identical with the two in the days of Jefferson 
and Adams, they have performed the same feat as the two drunken men. 

But, soberly, it is now no child’s play to save the principles of Jeffer- 
son from total overthrow in this nation This is a world of 

compensations; and he who would be no slave, must consent to ham no 
slave. Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for themselves; 
and, under a just God', cannot long retain it. 
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All hoiur to Jefferson; to a man who, in the concrete pressnrs of a 
struggle for national independence by a single people, had the coolness, 
forecast, and capacity to introduce into a merely revolutionary docu- 
ment an abstract truth, applicable to all men and all times, and so to 
embalm it there, that to-day and in all coming days it shall be a rebuke 
and a stumblingrblock to the harbingers of reappearing tyranny and 
oppression. 

‘ Your obedient servant, 

A. Linools. 

Messrs. H. L. Pibeob, and others, etc. 


Blit we turn from this episode to resume the formal 
record of Mr. Lincoln’s political career. 

The Eepublican National Convention of 1860 met on the 
16th of May, at Chicago, in an immense building wMch 
the people of that city had put up for the purpose, called 
the Wigwam. There were four hundred and sixty-five 
delegates. The city was filled with earnest men, who 
had come there to press the claims of their favorite can- 
didates, and, the halls and corridors of all the hotels 
swarmed and buzzed with an eager crowd, in and out of 
which darted or pushed or wormed their way the various^ 
leaders of party politics. Mr. Chase, Mr. Bates, and Mr.* 
Cameron were spoken -of and pressed somewhat as candi- 
dates, but from the first it was evident that the contest 
lay between Mr. Seward and Mr. Lincoln. 

Judge Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, was chosen temporary 
Chairman of the Convention, and in the aft(irnoon of the 
first day a permanent organization was effected, by the 
choice of George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, as presi- 
dent, with twenty-seven vice-presidents and twenty-live 
secretaries. On Thursday, the 17th, the Committee on 
Resolutions reported the platform, which was enth usiasti- 
cally adopted. A motion was made to proc(;cd to the 
nomination at once, and if that had been done the result 
of the Convention might have proved very different, as 
at that time it was thought that Mr. Seward’s chances 
were the best. But an adjournment was taken till the 
morning, and during the night the combinations were 
made which resulted in the nomination of Mr. Lincoln. 
The excitement of the Convention and of the audience on 
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tlie morning of Friday was intense. Tlie Illinoisans liad 
turned out in great numbers, zealous for Lincoln ; and 
tbougb the other States, near and far, had sent many men 
who were equally zealous for Mr. Seward, it was quite 
clear that Mr. Lincoln’ s supporters were in the majority 
in the audience. The first ballot gave Mr. Seward one 
hundred and seventy-three and a half votes to one hun- 
dred and two for Mr. Lincoln, the rest being scattered. 
On the second ballot the first indication of the result was 
felt, when the chairman of the Vermont delegation, which 
had been divided on the previous ballot, announced, 
when the name of that State was called, that “Vermont 
casts her ten votes for the young giant of the West, 
Abraham Lincoln.” On the second ballot, Mr. Seward 
had one hundred and eighty-four and a half to one hun- 
dred and eighty-one for Mr. Lincoln, and on the third bal- 
lot Mr. Lincoln received two hundred and thirty votes, be- 
ing within one and a half of a majority. The vote was not 
announced, but so many everywhere had kept the count 
that it was known throughout the Convention at once. 
Mr. Carter, of Ohio, rose and announced a change in the 
vote of the Ohio delegation of four votes in favor of Mr. 
Lincoln, and the Convention at once burst into a state 
of the wildest excitement. The cheers of the audience 
within were answered by those of a yet larger crowd 
without, to whom the result was announced. Cannon 
roared, and bands played, and banners waved, and the 
excited Republicans of Chicago - cheered themselves 
hoarse, while on the wings of electricity sped aU over 
■ the country the news of Mr. Lincoln’ s nomination, to be 
greeted everywhere with similar demonstrations. It was 
long before the Convention could calm itself enough to 
pi’oceed to business. When it did, other States changed 
their votes in favor of the successful nominee, until it 
was announced, as the result of the third ballot, that 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, had received three hun- 
dred and fifty-four votes, and was nominated by the Re- 
publican party for the office of President of the United 
States. The nomination was then, on the motion of Mr, 
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Evarts, of New York, made unanimoHS, and the Conyen- 
tion adjourned till the afternoon, when they completed 
their work hy nominating Hannihal Hamlin, for Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Lincoln was at Springfield at the time. He had 
been in the telegraph-office during' the casting of the first 
and second ballots, but then left, and went oyer to the 
office of the State Journal, where he was sitting conyers- 
ing with friends while the third ballot was being taken. 
In a few moments came across the wires the announce- 
ment of the result. The Superintendent of the Telegraph 
Company, who was present, wrote on a scrap of paper, 
“Mr. Lincoln : Ton are nominated on the third ballot,” 
and a boy ran with the message to Mr. Lincoln. He 
looked at it in silence amid the shouts of tli^ose around 
him; then rising and putting it in his pocket, he said 
quietly, “ Tliere’s a little woman down at our house 
would like to hear this— I’ll go down and tell her.” 

Next- day there arriyed at Springfield the committee 
appointed by the Conyention to inform Mr. Lincoln 
officially of his nomination. They waited upon him at 
his residence, and Mr. Ashmun, President of the Conyen 
tion, addressing Mr. Lincoln, said : 

I have, sir, the honor, in behalf of the gontloinen who are present — 
a Committee appointed by tlie Eepublican Convention recently assembled 
at Chicago — to discharge a most pleasant duty. We have come, sir, 
under a vote of instructions to that Committee, to notify you that you 
have been selected by the Convention of the Republicans at Chicago for 
President of the United States- They instruct us, sir, to notify you of 
that selection, and that Committee deem it not only respectful to yourself, 
but appropriate to the important matter which they have in hand, that 
they aliould come in person, and present to you the authentic ovidonco of 
the action of that Convention ; and, sir, without any phrase which shall 
either bo considered personally planditory to yourself, or which shall have 
any reference to the principles involved in the questions which' are con- 
nected with your nomination, I desire to present to you the letter which 
has been prepared, and which informs you of your nomination, and with 
it the platform resolutions and sentiments which the Convention adopted, 
bir at your convenience we shall be glad to receive from you such a re- 
sponse as it may be your pleasure to give us. 


FORMER RESIDENCE 
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Mr. Lincoln listened to tMs address ■w ith, a degree of 
grave dignity that almost -wore the appearance of sadness, 
and after a brief pause, in -which he seemed to he ponder- 
ing the momentous responsibilities of his position, he 
replied : — 

Mk. Ofairmait and Gentlemen of the Committee : — I tender to yon, 
and through you to the Eepuhlican i^Tational Convention, and all the people 
represented in it, my profoundest thanks for the high honor done me, 
which you now formally announce. Deeply, and even painfully sensible 
of the great responsibility which is inseparable from this high honor — a 
responsibility which I could almost wish had fallen upon some one of the 
far more eminent men and experienced statesmen whose distinguished 
names were before the Convention — I shall, by your leave, consider more 
fully the resolutions of ^ihe Convention, denominated the platform, and, 
wnthout any unnecessary or unreasonable delay, respond to you, Mr. 
Chairman, in wanting, not doubting that the platform will be found satis- 
factory, and the nomination gratefully accepted. 

And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of taking you, and each of 
‘ you, by the hand. 

Tall Judge Kelly, of Pennsylvania, wbo was one of tbe 
committee, and -vsrlio is Mmself a great many feet bigb, bad 
meanwhile been eying Mr. Lincoln’s lofty form with a 
mixture of admiration, and possibly jealousy ; this bad 
not escaped Mr. Lincoln, and as be shook bands with tbe 
judge be inquired, “ WThat is your height ?” 

“ Six feet three. What is yours, Mr. Lincoln ?” 

“ Six feet four.” 

“ Then,” said tbe judge, “ Pennsylvania bows to Ub 
nois. My dear man, for years my heart has been aching 
for a President that I could look up to, and P ve found him 
at last in the land where we thought there were none but 
little giants.” 

Mr. Lincoln’ s formal reply to the official announcement 
of his nomination was as follows : — 

Spkingfjxld, iLLEtois, May 28, 1860. 

Sir : — I accept the nomination tendered me by the Convention over 
which you presided, of which I am formally apprised in a letter of your- 
self and others acting as a Committee of tlie Convention for that pur- 
pose. The declaration of principles and sentiments which accompanies 
your letter meets my approval, and it shall be my care not to violate it, 
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or disregard it in any part. Imploring the assistance of Divine Provi- 
dence, and with due regard to the views and feelings of all who were 
represented in the Convention, to the rights of all* the States and Territories 
and people of the nation, to the inviolability of the Constitution, and the 
perpetual union, harmony, and prosperity of all, I am most happy to co- 
operate for the practical success of the principles declared by the Con- 
vention. Your obliged friend and fellow-citizen, 

Abeaham Lincoln. 

Hon. Geoeoe Ashmun, 

President of the PepuMican Contention, 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination proyed universally acceptable 
to the Republican party. Its members recognized in him 
a man of firm principles, of ardent love for freedom, of 
strict integrity and truth, and they went into the political 
contest with a zeal and enthusiasm which was the guaran- 
tee of victory ; while the doubt and uncertainty, the 
divided counsels and wavering purposes of their oppo- 
nents were the sure precursors of defeat. 

His nomination was the signal to the leaders of the 
slaveholders’ party for pressing upon the Democratic Con- 
vention their most ultra views, that by the division of the 
Democratic forces the victory of Mr. Lincoln might be 
assured, 'and the pretext afforded them for carrying into 
'execution the plot against the liberties of the country 
which they had been for so many years maturing. That 
they would dare to carry their threat of rebellion into exe- 
cution, was not believed at the North. If it had been, 
while it might have frightened away some votes from Mr. 
Lincoln, it would have brought him substantial acces- 
sions from the ranks of those who, though following the 
Democratic banner, had not learned to disregard the good 
old doctrine that the majority must ruh', and who would 
have rushed to its rescue, if tluiy had bi'licved that it was 
really threatened. The vote whicli ho roceiv(;d on Novem- 
ber 6, 1860, was that of a solid irhalanx of earnest men, 
who had resolved that freedom sliould henceforth be 
national, and that slavery should remain as the framers of 
the Constitution intended that it should remain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE ELECTION, NOV. 6, 1860, TO THE INAXJGTTRATION, 
MARCH 4, 1861. 

The Presidential Election. — Secession of South Carolina. — ^Forma- 
tion OP THE Rebel Confederacy. — The Objects of Secession. — Se- 
cession Movements in Washington. — ^Debates in Congress. — The 
Crittenden Resolutions. — Oonoiliatory Action of Congress. — The 
Peace Conference. — Action of Congress. — The Secession Move- 
ment Unchecked. 

Abraham Lihcolh was elected to be President of tie 
United States on tbe sixth day of November, 1860. The 
preliminary canvass had not been marked by any very 
extraordinary features. Party lines were a good deal 
broken up, and four presidential candidates were in 
the field ; but this departure from the ordinary course of 
party contests had occurred more than once in the pre- 
vious political history of the country. Mr. Lincoln was 
put in nomination by the Republican pai'ty, and repre- 
sented in his life and opinions the precise aim and object 
for which that party had been formed. He was a native 
of a slaveholding State ; and wliile he had heen opposed 
to slavery, he had regarded it as a local institution, the 
creature of . local laws, with which the National Govern- 
ment of the United States had nothing whatever to do. 
But, in common with aU observant public men, he had 
watched with distrust and apprehension the advance of 
slavery, as an element of political power, towards ascend- 
ency in the Government of the nation, and had cordially 
co-operated with those who thought it absolutely neces- 
sary for the future well-being' of the country that this 
advance should he checked. He had, therefore, op- 
posed very strenuously the extension of slavery into the 
Territories, and had asserted the right and the dnty of 
Congress to exclude it hy positive legislation there- 
fi’om. 
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The Chicago Conveation, -which aominated Mr. Lia- 
cola, adopted a platform of which this was the cardinal 
feature ; bat it also took good care to repel the impata- 
tioa of its political opponents, and to remove the appre- 
hensions of the South, that the party proposed to interfere 
■mth slavery in the States whose laws gave it support 
and protection. It expressly disavowed all authority 
and all wish for such interference, and declared its pur- 
pose to protect the Southern States in the free enjoyment 
of all their constitutional rights- The Democratic Con- 
vention, originally assembled at Charleston, was disposed 
to make Mr. Douglas its candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Lincoln ; but this purpose was thwarted by leading pol- 
iticians of the slaveholding States, who procured the 
nomination of Mr. Breckinridge, with full knowledge of 
the fact that this would divide the Democratic party, and 
in all probability secure the election of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Breckinridge represented the pro-slavery element of the 
Democratic party, and asserted the duty of tlie National 
Government, by a positi-ve exercise of its legislative and 
executive power, to protect slavery in the Territories 
against any legislation either of Congress or of the people 
of the Territories themselves, wliich should seek to impair 
in any degree the right, alleged to bo recognized in the 
Constitution, of property in slaves. Mr. Douglas sup- 
ported the theory that the people of the Tei-ritories, 
acting through their territorial legislature, had the same 
right to decide this question for themselv(.’:s as tliey had 
to decide any other ; and he represented this ])rin(;i])]o in 
opposition to Mr. Lincoln on the one hand, and Mr. 
Breckinridge on the other, in the presidential canvass. 
John Bell, of Tennessee, was also made a candidati^ by 
the action mainly of men who wei-e dissatislied with all 
the existing political parties, and who wem alarmed at 
the probable results of a presidential eh;ction -wducli 
promised to be substantially sectional in its character. 
They put forth, therefore, no opinions upon the leading 
points in controversy ; and went into the canvass with 
'‘the Constitution, the Union, and the enforcement of the 
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laws” as tteir platform, — one apon wliicli they could 
easily have rallied all the people of all sections of the 
country, hut for the fact, which they seemed to overlook, 
that the widest possible differences of opinion prevailed 
among the people as to its meaning. 

All sections of the country took part in the election. 
The Southern States were quite as active and quite as 
zealous as the Northern in carrying on the canvass. 
Public meetings were held, the newspaper press, South 
as well as North, discussed the issues involved with 
energy and vigor, and every thing on the surface indi- 
cated the usual termination of the contest, the triumph of 
one party and the peaceful acquiescence of all others. 
The result, however, showed that this was a mistake. 
The active and controlling politicians of the Southern 
States had gone into the canvass with the distinct and 
well-formed purpose of acquiescing in the result only in 
the event of its giving them the victory. The election 
took place on the 6th of November. Mr. Lincoln re- 
ceived the electoral votes of all the Free States except 
New Jersey, which was divided, giving him four votes 
and Mr. Douglas three. Mr. Breckinridge received the 
electoral votes of aH the Slave States except Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, which voted for Bell, and Mis- 
souri, which voted for Douglas, as did three electors from 
New Jersey also. Of the popular vote, Lincoln received 
1,857,610; Douglas, 1,365,976 ; Breckinridge, 847,953; 
and Bell, 590,631. In the Electoral College, Lincoln 
received 180 votes, Douglas 12, Breckinridge 72, and 
Bell 39. 

As soon as the result of the election was known, 
various movements in the Southern States indicated their 
purpose of resistance; and it soon became evident that 
this pui’pose had been long cherished, and that members 
of the Government under the presidency of Mr. Buchanan 
had ofhcially given it their sanction and aid. On the 
29th of October, General Scott sent to the President and 
J ohn B. Floyd, his Secretary of War, a letter expressing 
apprehensions lest the Southern people should seize some 
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of tlie Pederal forts in tlie Soutliern States, and advising 
tiiat they should he immediately garrisoned hy way of 
precaution. The Secretary of War, according to state- 
ments suhsec^uently made hy one of his eulogists in 
Virginia, “thwarted, objected, resisted, and forbade” 
the .adoption of those measures, which, according to the 
same authority, if carried into execution, would have 
defeated the conspiracy, and rendered impossible the 
formation of a Southern Confederacy. An official report 
from the Ordnance Department, dated January 16, 1861, 
also shows that during the year 1860, and previous to 
the presidential election, one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand muskets had been removed from Northern armories 
and sent to Southern arsenals by a single order of the 
Secretary of War, issued on the 30th of December, 1869. 
On the 20th of November, the Attorney General, Hon. 
John S. Black, in reply to inquiries of the President, 
gave him the official opinion that Congress had no right 
to carry on war against any State, either to prevent a 
threatened violation of the Constitution or to enforce an 
acknowledgment that the Government of the United States 
is supreme : and it soon became evident that the Presi- 
dent adopted tliis theory as the basis and guide of his 
executive action. 

South Carolina took the lead in tbf> secession movomient. 
Her legislature assembled on the 4tli of November, I 860, 
and, after casting the electoral vote of the State for John 
C. Breckinridge to be President of the United States, 
passed an act the next day calling a State Convention, to 
meet at Columbia on the 17th of December. On the 10th, 
F. W. Pickens was elected Governor, and, in his inaugu- 
ral, declared the determination of the State to s('ced(i, on 
the ground that, “in the recent election for President and 
Vice-President, the North had carried the election upon 
principles that make it no longer safe for us to rely upon 
the powers of the Federal Government or the guarantees 
of the Federal compact. This,” he added, “is the great 
overt act of the people of the Northern States, who pro- 
pose to inaugurate a chief magistrate not to preside over 
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tlie common interests or destinies of all States alike, krit 
upon issues of malignant hostility and uncompromising 
war to be waged upon the rights, the interests, and the 
peace of half of the States of this Union.” The Conven- 
tion met on the 17th of December, and adjourned the next 
day to Charleston, on account of the prevalence of small- 
pox at Columbia. On the 20th an ordinance was passed 
unanimously repealing the ordinance adopted May 23, 
1788, whereby the Constitution of the United States was 
ratified, and “ dissolving the Union now subsisting be- 
tween South Carolina and other States under the name of 
the United States of America and on the 24th the Grov- 
ernor issued his proclamation, declaring the State of 
South Carolina to be a “separate, sovereign, free, and 
independent State.” • 

This was the first act of secession passed by any State. 
The debates in the State Convention show clearly enough 
that it was not taken under the impulse of resentment for 
any sharp and remediless wrong, nor in apprehension that 
any such wrong would be inflicted ; but in pursuance of 
a settled and long-cherished purpose. In that debate Mr. 
Parker said that the movement was “no spasmodic effort 
— it had- been gradually culminating for a long series of 
years.” Mr. Inglis indorsed this remark, and added,' 
“Most of us have had this matter under consideration for 
the last twenty years.” Mr. L. M. Keitt said, “I have 
been engaged in this movement ever since I entered polit- 
ical life.” And Mr. Rhett, who had been for many years 
in the public service, declared that “ the secession of 
South Carolina was not the event of a day. It is not,” 
said he, “any thing produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election, 
or by the non-execution of the fugitive slave law. It 
is a matter which has been gathering head for thirty years. 
The election of Lincoln and Hamlin was the last straw on 
the back of the camel. But it was not the only one. The 
back was nearly broken before.” So far as South Caro- 
lina was concerned, there can be no doubt that her action 
was decided by men who had been plotting disunion for 
thirty years, not on account of any wrongs her people had 
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sustained at the hands of the Federal Q-overnment, hut 
from motives of personal and sectional ambition, and for 
the purpose of establishing a government which should bo 
permanently and completely in the interest of slavery. 

But the disclosures which have since been made, imper- 
fect comparatively as they, are, prove clearly that the 
whole secession movement was in the hands of a few 
conspirators, who had their head-cjuarters at the national 
capital, and were themselves closely connected with the 
G-overnment of the United States. A secret meeting of 
these men was held at Washington on the night of the 
5th of January, 1861, at which the Senators from Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, and 
Florida were present. They decided, by resolutions, that 
each of the Southern States should secede from the Union 
as soon as possible ; that a convention of seceding States 
should be held at Montgomery, Alabama, not later than 
the ISth of February ; and that the Senators and Members 
of Congress from the Southern States ouglit to remain in 
their seats as long as possible, in order to defeat measures 
that might be proposed at W ashington hostile to the seces- 
sion movement. Davis of Mississippi, Slidell of Louis- 
iana, and Mallory of Florida, were appointed* a com- 
mittee to carry these decisions into effect ; and, in pursuance 
of them, Mississippi passed an ordinance of sec(.'Ssion 
January 9th ; Alabama and Florida, January 11th ; Louis- 
iana, January 26th, and Texas, February 5th. All these 
acts, as well as all which followed, were simply the execu- 
tion of the. behests of this secret conclave of conspirators 
who had resolved upon secession. In all tlie conventions 
of the seceding States, delegates were appointfxl to mciet 
at Montgomery. In not one of them was tin; ([uestion of 
secession submitted to a vote of the people ; although in 
some of them the legislatures had expressly forbidden 
them to pass any ordinance of secession without making 
its validity depend on its ratification by the popular vote. 
The Convention met at Montgomery on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, and adopted a provisional constitution, to continue 
in operation for one year. "Under this constitution Jeffer 
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son Davis was elected President of the new Confederacy, 
and Alex. H. Stephens, of G-eorgia, Vice-President. Both 
were inaugurated on the 18th. In an address delivered on 
his arrival at Montgomery, Mr. Davis declared that “the 
time for compromise has now passed, and the South is 
determined to maintain her position, and make all who 
oppose her smell Southern powder and feel Southern 
steel, if coercion is persisted in.” He felt sure of the 
result ; it might he they would “have to encounter incon- 
veniences at the beginning,” but he had no doubts of the 
final issue. The first part of his anticipation has been 
fully realized ; the, end has hardly proved to be as peace- 
ful and satisfactory as he predicted. 

The policy of the new Confederacy towards the United 
States was soon officially made known. The government 
decided to maintain the status quo until the expiration of 
Mr. Buchanan’s term, feeling assured that, with his de- 
clared belief thatdt would be unconstitutional to coerce a 
State, they need apprehend from his administration no 
active hostility to their designs. They had some hope 
that, by the 4th of March, their new Confederacy would 
be so far advanced that the new Administration might 
waive its purpose of coercion ; and they deemed it wise 
not to do any thing which should rashly forfeit the favor 
and support of “that very large portion of the bTorth 
whose moral sense was on their side.” IN'evertheless, they 
entered upon prompt and active preparations for war. 
Contracts were made in various parts of the South for the 
manufacture of powder, shell, cannon-balls, and other 
munitions of war. Recruiting was set on foot in several 
of the States. A plan was adopted for the organization 
of a regular army of the Confederacy, and on the 6th of 
March Congress passed an act authorizing a military force 
of one hundred thousand men. 

Thus was opened a new chapter in the history of Amer- 
ica. Thhs were taken the first steps towards overthrow- 
ing the Government and Constitution of the United States, 
and establishing a new nation, with a new Constitution, 
resting upon new principles, and aiming at new results. 

8 
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The Constitution of the United States was ordained “ir 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welhire, and secure the blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” We have th( 
clear and explicit testimony of A. H. Stephens, the Vice- 
President of the rebel Confederacy, echoing and reaffirm- 
ing that of the whole civilized world to the fact, thai 
these high and noble objects — ^the noblest and the grandesi 
at which human institutions can aim — ^have been morf 
nearly attained in the practical working of the G-ovem- 
ment of the United States than anywhere else on the facp 
of the earth. “ I look upon this country, with our insti- 
tutions,” said Mr. Stephens before the legislature of 
Georgia, on the 14th of November, 1860, after the resuh 
of the presidential election was known, “ as the Eden of 
the world, the paradise of tlie universe. It may be thai 
out of it we may become greater and more prosperous, 
but I am candid and sincere in telling you that I fear, if 
we rashly evince passion, and without sufficient cause 
shah take that step, that instead of becoming greater, oi 
more peaceful, prosperous, and happy — instead of becom- 
ing gods we will become demons, and at no distant day 
commence cutting each other’s throats.” Mr. Stephens 
on that occasion went on, in a strain of high patriotism 
and common sense, to speak of the proposed secession of 
the State of Georgia, in language which will forever stand 
as a judicial condemnation of the action of the rebel States. 
‘ ‘ Tlie first question that presents itself, ’ ’ said Mr. Stephens, 
“is, shall the people of the South secede from the Union 
in consequence of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency of the United States? My countrymen, I tell yon 
candidly, frankly, and earnestly, that I do not tliink thai 
they ought. In my judgment the election of no man, con- 
stitutionally chosen to that high office, is sufficient cause 
for any State to separate from the Union. It ought te 
stand by and aid still in maintaining the Constitution of 
the country. To make a point of resistance to the gov- 
ernment, to withdraw from it because a man has beer 
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constitutionally elected, puts us in tlie wrong. * * We 
went into the election with this people. The result was 
different from what we wished ; hut the election has been 
constitutionally held. Were we to make a point of resist- 
ance to the Government, and go out of the Union on this 
account, the record would be made up hereafter against 
us.” 

After the new confederacy had been organized, and Mr. 
Stephens had been elected its Vice-President, he made an 
elaborate speech to the citizens of Savannah, in which he 
endeavored to vindicate this attempt to establish a new 
government in place of the government of the. United 
States, and to set forth the new principles upon which it 
was to rest, and which were ...to justify the movement in 
the eyes of the world and of impartial posterity. That 
exposition is too important to be omitted here. It is the 
most authoritative and explicit statement of the character 
and objects of the new government which has ever been 
made. Mr. Stephens said : — 

“ The new constitution has put at rest forever all agitating questions 
relating to our peculiar institutions — African slavery, as it exists among 
us — the proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. This was 
the immediate cause of the late rupture and present revolution. Jeffer- 
son, in hiss> forecast, had anticipated this, as the ‘rock upon which the old 
Union would split,’ He was right, What was conjecture w'ith him, is 
now a realized fact. But whether he fully comprehended the great 
truth upon which that rock stood and stands, may he doubted. The 
prevailing ideas entertained by him, and most of the leading statesmen at 
the time of the formation of the old Constitution, were, that the enslave- 
ment of the African was in violation of the laws of nature ; that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically. It was an evil they 
knew not well how to deal with ; but the general opinion of the men of 
that day was, that, somehow or other, in the order of Providence, the 
institution would be evanescent and pass away. This idea, though not 
incorporated in the Constitution, was the prevailing idea at the time. 
The Constitution, it is true, secured every essential guarantee to the insti 
tution while it should last, and hence no argument can be justly used 
against the constitutional guarantees thus secured, because of the com- 
mon sentiment of the day. Those ideas, however, were fundamentally 
wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the equality of races. This 
was an error. It was a sandy foundation, and the idea of a government 
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built upon it was wrong — when the ‘storm came and the wind blew, i 
fell.’ 

“ Our new government is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas ; iti 
foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth that tli( 
negro is not equal to the white man ; that slavery, subordination to th( 
superior race, is his natural and normal condition. This, our new govern 
ment, is the first in the history of the world, based upon this great physi 
cal, philosophical, and moral truth. This truth has been slow in the pro. 
cess of its development, like all other truths in the various department 
of science. It is even so amongst us. Many who hear me, perhaps, car 
recollect well that this truth was not generally admitted even within thei] 
day. The errors of the past generation still clung to many as late as 
twenty years ago. Those at the North who still cling to these errors 
with a zeal above knowledge, we justly denominate fanatics. All fanat- 
icism springs from an aberration of the mind ; from a defect in reasoning 
It is a species of insanity. One of the most striking characteristics of 
insanity, in many instances, is forming correct conclusions from fanciecl 
or erroneous premises ; so with the anti-slavery fanatics ; their conclusiong 
are right if their premises are. They assume that the negro is equal, and 
hence conclude that he is entitled to equal privileges and riglits with the 
white man. If their x)remises were correct, their conclusions would be 
logical and just ; but their premises being wrong, their whole argumeni 
fails. I recollect once of having heard a gentleman from one of the 
Northern States, of great power and ability, announce in the House of 
Representatives, with imposing efiect, that wo of the South would be com 
pelled, ultimately, to yield upon tliis subject of slavery ; that it was as 
impossible to war successfully against a principle in politics, as it was in 
physics or mechanics; that the principle would ultimately prevail; that 
we, in maintaining slavery as it exists with us, were warring against c 
principle — a principle founded in nature, the principle of the equality of 
man. The reply I made to liim was, that upon his own grounds we 
should succeed, and that ho and his associates in their crusade against 
our institutions would ultimately fail. The truth announced, that it was 
as impossible to war successfully against a principle in politics as it 'was 
in pliysics or mechanics, I admitted, but told him that it was ho and 
those acting with him who were warring against a principle. They 
were attempting to make things equal which the Creator had made 
unequal. 

“In the conflict thus far, success has been on our side, complete 
throughout the length and breadth of the Confederate States. It is upon 
this, as I have stated, our social fabric is firmly planted ; and I cannot 
pennit myself to doubt the ultimate success of a full recognition of this 
principle througliout the civilized and enlightened world.” 

We have thus traced the course of events in the South- 
ern States during the three months that succeeded the 
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election of President Lincoln. Let ns noTV see wliat took 
place in Washington dnryig the same time. Congress met 
on the 3d of December, and the Message of President 
Buchanan was at once sent in. That document ascribed 
the discontent of the Southern States to the alleged fact 
that the violent agitation in the North against slayery had 
created disaffection among the slaves, and created appre- 
hensions of servile insurrection. The President vindicated 
the hostile action of the South, assuming that it was 
prompted by these apprehensions ; but went on to show 
that there was no right on the part of any State to secede 
from the Union, while at the same time he contended that 
the General Government had no right to make war on any 
State for the purpose of preventing it froin seceding, and 
closed this portion of his Message by recommending an 
amendment of the Constitution which should explicitly 
recognize the right of property in slaves, and provide for 
the protection of that right in all the Territories of the 
United States. The belief that the people of South Caro- 
lina would make an attempt to seize one or more of the 
forts in the harbor of Charleston, created considerable 
uneasiness at Washington ; and on the 9th of December 
the representatives from that State wrote to the President 
expressing their “strong convictions” that no such at- 
tempt would be made previous to the action of the State 
Convention, ^‘■proxtided that no re-enforcements should 
be sent into those forts, and their relative military status 
shall remain as at present.” On the ioth of December 
Howell Cobb resigned his office as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and on the 14th General Cass resigned as Secretary 
of State. The latter resigned because the President 
refused to re-enforce the forts in the harbor of Charleston. 
On the 20th the State of South Carolina passed the ordi- 
nance of secession, and on the 26th Major Anderson trans- 
ferred his garrison from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter. 
On the 29th John B. Floyd resigned his office as Secretary 
of War, alleging that the action of Major Anderson was 
in violation of pledges given by the Government that the 
military status of the forts at Charleston should remain 
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unclianged, and that the President had declined to allow 
him to issue an order, for which he had applied on the 
27th, to withdraw the garrison from the harbor of Charles- 
ton. On the 29th of December, Messrs. Barnwell, Adams, 
and Orr arrived at Washington, as commissioners from 
the State of South Carolina, and at once opened a corre- 
spondence with President Buchanan, asking for the deliv- 
ery of the forts and other government property at Charles- 
ton to the authorities of South Carolina. The President 
replied on the 30th, reviewing the whole question — stating 
that in removing from Port Moultrie, Major Anderson 
acted solely on his own responsibility, and that his first 
impulse on hearing of it was to order him to return, but 
that the occupation of the fort by South Carolina and the 
seizure of the ar^- nal at Charleston had rendered this 
impossible. The commissioners replied on the 1st of 
January, 1861, insisting that the President had pledged 
himself to maintain the status of affairs in Charleston 
harbor previous to the removal of Major Anderson from 
Fort Moultrie, and calling on him to redeem this pledge. 
This communication the President returned. 

On the 8th of January, the President sent a message to 
Congress, calling their attention to the condition of public 
affairs, declaring that while he had no right to make ag- 
gressive war upon any State, it 'vvas his light and his 
duty to “ use military force defensively against those who 
resist the Federal officers in the execution of their legal 
functions, and against those who assail the property of 
the Federal Government — but throwing tire whole re- 
sponsibility of meeting the extraordinary emergencies of 
the occasion upon Congress. On the sann; day, Jacob 
Thompson, of Mississippi, resigned his officer as y<'(!retary 
of the Interior, because the Star of the West had been 
sent on the .'ith, by order of the Governmtmt. with sup- 
plies for Port Sumter, in violation, as he alleged, of the 
decision of the cabinet. On the 10th, P. F. Thomas, of 
Maryland, who had replaced Howell Cobb as Secretary 
of the Treasury, resigned, and was succeeded by General 
John A Dix, of New York. 
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The debates and the action of Congress thi-oughout the 
session related mainly to the questions at issue between 
the two sections. The discussion opened on the 3d of 
December, as soon as the President’s Message had been 
read. The Southern Senators generally treated the elec- 
tion of the previous IS'ovember as having been a virtual 
decision against the equality and rights of the slavehold 
ing States. The Eepublican nj^mbers disavowed this con- 
struction, and proclaimed their willingness to adopt any 
just and proper measures which would quiet the appre- 
hensions of the South, while they insisted that the 
authority of the Constitution should be maintained, and 
the constitutional election of a President should be re- 
spected. At the opening of the session, Mr. Powell, of 
Kentucky, in the Senate, moved the reference of that 
portion of the President’ s Message which related to the 
sectional difficulties of the country, to a select committee 
of thirteen. This resolution being adopted, Mr. Critten 
den immediately afterwards introduced a series of joint 
resolutions, embodying what came to be known after- 
wards as the Crittenden Compromise — proposing to sub- 
mit to the action of the people of the several States the 
following amendments to the Constitution : — 

1. Prohibiting slavery in all the territory of the United States north of 
86® 30', and protg^^ng it as property in all territory south of that line; 
and admitting into , the Union, with or without slavery, as its Constitution 
might provide, any State that might be formed out of such territory, 
whenever its population should be sufficient to entitle it to a member of 
Congress. 

2. Prohibiting Congress from abolishing slavery in places under its 
exclusive jurisdiction within Slave States. 

3. Prohibiting Congress from abolishing slavery within the District of 
Columbia, so long as slavery should exist in Virginia or Maryland; or 
without the consent of the inhabitants, or without just compensation to 
the owners. 

4. Prohibiting Congress from hindering the transportation of slaves 
from one State to another, or to a Territory in which slavery is allowed. 

5. Providing that where a fugitive slave is lost to his owner by violent 
resistance to the execution of the process of the law for his recovery, the 
United States shall pay to said owner his full value, and may recover Iho 
same from the countv in which such rescue occurred. 
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6. These provisions were declared to be unchangeable by any future 
amendment of the Constitution, as were also the existing articles relating 
to the representation of slaves and the surrender of fugitives. 

Besides these proposed amendments of the Constitution, 
Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions embodied certain declara- 
tions in affirmance of the constitutionality and binding 
force of the fugitive slave law— recommending the repeal 
by the States of all bills, the effect of which was to 
Mnder the execution of that law, proposing to amend it 
by equalizing its fees, and urging the effectual execution 
of the law for the suppression of the African slave-trade. 

These resolutions were referred to the Committee of 
Thirteen, ordered on Mr. Powell’ s motion, and composed 
of the following senators : — 


Messrs. Powell, Hunter, Crittenden, Seward, Toombs, Douglas, Oolla- 
raer, Davis, Wade, Bigler, Rice, Doolittle, and Grimes. 


On the 31st of December, this committee reported that 
they “ had not been able to agree upon any general plan 
of adjustment.” The whole subject was nevertheless 
discussed over and over again during the residue cf the 
session ; but no final action was taken until the very day 
of its close. On the 21st of January, Messrs. Yulee and 
Mallory, of Florida, resigned their seats in the Senate, 
because their State had passed an ordinance of secession ; 
and on the 28th, Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, followed their 
example. Messrs. Clay and Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, 
and Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, followed n()xt, and, on the 
4th of February, Messrs. Slidell and Benjamin, of Louis- 
iana, also took their leave. 

In the House of Representatives the debab's took the 
same general direction as in the Senate. On tluj first day 
of the session a resolution was adopted, by a vote of one 
hundred and forty -five to thirty-eight, to refer so much 
of the President’s Message as related to the perilous con- 
dition of the country, to a committee of one from each 
State. This committee was appointed as follows : — 
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Corwin of Ohio. 

Millson of Yirginia. 

Adams of Massachusetts. 
Winslow of North Carolina. 
Humphrej^ of New York. 
Boyce of South Carolina. 
Campbell of Pennsylvania. 
Love of Georgia, 

Ferry of Connecticut. 

Davis of Maryland. 
Robinson of Rhode Island. 
Wliitely of Delaware. 
Tappan of New Hampshire. 
Stratton of New Jersey. 
Bristow of Kentucky, 
Morrill of Vermont. 

Nelson of Tennessee. 


Dunn of Indiana. 

Taylor of Louisiana. 
Davis of Mississippi. 
Kellogg of Illinois. 
Houston of Alabama. 
Morse of Maine. 

Phelps of Missouri. 

Rust of Arkansas. 
Howard of Michigan. 
Hawkins of Florida. 
Hamilton of Texas. 
Washburn of Wisconsin. 
Curtis of Iowa. 

Birch of California. 
Windom of Minnesota. 
Stark of Oregon. 


A great variety of resolutions were offered and referred 
to this committee. In a few days the committee reported 
the following series of resolutions, and recommended 
their adoption : — 

Resohed "by the Senate and House of Representatives of theUnited States 
of America in Congress assembled^ That all attempts on the parts of the 
legislatures of any of the States to obstruct or hinder the recovery and 
surrender of fugitives from service or labor, are in derogation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, inconsistent with the comity and good 
neighborhood that should prevail among the several States, and danger- 
ous to the peace of the Union. 

Resolved^ That the several States be respectfully requested to cause 
their statutes to be revised, with a view to ascertain if any of them are 
in conflict with, or tend to embarrass or hinder the execution of, the laws 
of the United States, made in pursuance of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, for the delivering up of 
persons held to labor by the laws of any State and escaping therefrom: 
and the Senate and House of Representatives earnestly request that all 
enactments having such tendency be forthwith repealed, as required by a 
just sense of constitutional obligations, and by a due regard for the peace 
of the Republic ; and the President of the United States is requested to 
Aoniraunicate these resolutions to the governors of the several States, 
with a request that they will lay the same before the legislatures thereof, 
respectively. 

Resolved^ That we recognize slavery as now existing in fifteen of the 
United States by the usages and laws of those States; and we recognize 
no authority, legally or otherwise, outside of a State where it so exists, to 
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interfere with slaves or slavery in such States, in disregard of the rights 
of their owuers or the peace of society. 

Resol'ced, That we recognize the justice and propriety of a faithful 
execution of the Constitution, and laws made in pursuance thereof, on the 
subject of fugitive slaves, or fugitives from service or labor, and discoun- 
tenance all mobs or hindrances to the execution of such laws, and that 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 

Resolved^ That we recognize no such conflicting elements in its compo- 
sition, or sufficient cause from any source, for a dissolution of this Gov- 
ernment; that we were not sent here to destroy, but to sustain and 
harmonize the institutions of the country, and to see tliat equal justice is 
done to all parts of the same ; and, finally, to perpetuate its existence on 
terms of equality and justice to all the States. 

Resohed^ That a faithful observance, on the part of all tlie States, of 
all their constitutional obligations to each other and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is essential to the peace of the country. 

ResoUed^ That it is the duty of the Federal Government to enforce the 
Federal laws, protect the Federal property, and preserve the Union of 
these States. 

Resohed^ That each State be requested to i‘cvisc its statutes, and, if 
necessary, so to amend the same as to secure, without legislation by Con- 
gress, to citizens of other States travelling therein, the same protection as 
citizens of such States enjoy; and also to protect the citizens of other 
States travelling or sojourning therein against po|)ular violence or illegal 
summary punishment, without trial in due form of law for imputed 
crimes. 

Resolved, That each State bo also respectfully requested to enact such 
laws as will prevent and pnnisli any attempt whatever in such State to 
recognize or set on foot the lawless invasion of any other State Terri- 
tory. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit copies of the 
foregoing resolutions to the Governors of the scver.al States, with a request 
that they he communicated to their respective legislatures. 


These resolutions were intended and iidniirably cal- 
culated to calm the apprehensions ol the peo])le of the 
slaveholding States as to any disposition on tlu' part of 
the Federal Grovernment to int(n-f(:>re \vitli s!av(jry, or 
withhold from them any of tlieir constitutional riglits ; 
and in a House controlled by a large Hc'publican majority, 
they were adopted by a vote of ayes one liundred and 
thirty-six, noes fifty-three. Not content witli tliis effort 
to satisfy all just complaints on the part of the Southern 
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States, the same committee reported the folloiving resolu- 
tion, recommending such an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion as should put it forever out of the power of the 
government or people of the United States to interfere 
with slavery in any of the States : — 

Be it resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemhled (two-thirds of both Houses con- 
curring), That the following article be proposed to the legislatures of 
the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said legislatures, shall 
be valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the said Constitution-, 
namely : 

Art. 12. Ho amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize, or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within 
any State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to labor or service by the laws of said State. 

TMs resolution was adopted by a vote of one liundred 
and thirty-three to sixty-five — more than two-thirds in 
its favor. This closed the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at this session on this important subject, 
though it had previously adopted, by a imanimous vote, 
the following declaratory resolution : — 

Resolved^ That neither the Federal Government nor the people, or the 
governments of the non-slaveholding States, have the right to legislate 
upon or interfere with slavery in any of the slaveholding States in the 
Union, 

The action of the Senate was somewhat modified by 
the intervening action of a Peace Conference, which 
assembled at Washington on the 4th of February, in 
pursuance of a recommendation of the State of Virginia, 
embodied in resolutions adopted by the G-eneral As- 
sembly of that State on the 19th of January. It con- 
sisted of delegates, one hundred and thirty-three in 
number, from twenty-one States — none of those which 
had seceded being represented. J ohn Tyler, of Virginia, 
was appointed president, and a committee, consisting of 
one from each State, was appointed, with authority to 
^A^eport what they may deem right, necessary, and 
proper, to restore harmony and preserve the Union.’’ 
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On the 15th of February the committee reported a series 
of resolutions, in seven sections, Tvliich were discussed 
and amended, one by one, until the afternoon of the 26th, 
when the vote was taken upon them as amended, in 
succession, with the following results : — 

Section 1. In all the present ^eiTitorj of the United States, north of 
the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, in- 
voluntary servitude, except in punishment of crime, is prohibited. In all 
the present territory south of that line, the status of persons held to invol- 
uutary service or labor, as it now exists, shall not be changed ; nor shall 
Any law be passed by Congress or the territorial legislature to hinder or 
prevent the taking of such persons from any of the States of this Union to 
said territory, nor to impair the rights arising from said relation ; but the 
same shall be subject to judicial cognizance in the Uederal Courts, accord- 
ing to the course of the common law. When any territory north or south 
of said line, within such boundary as Congress may prescribe, shall con- 
tain a population equal to that required for a member of Congress, it 
shall, if its form of government be republican, be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, with or without involuntary 
servitude, as the constitution of such State may provide. 

The vote on the adoption of the section was as follows : — 

AYEs.—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Ponnsylva 
nia, Rhode Island, Tennessee — 8. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, New llampsliire, Vermont, Virginia — 11. 

So its adoption was not agreed to. 

A reconsideration of this vote was called for by the delegates from 
Illinois, and agreed to, 14 to 5. On the next day the question was again 
taken on the adoption of the section, with the following result: — 

Ayes. — Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee— 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia — 8. 

Thus the section was adopted. 

It was stated by the members from Now York, when the State was 
called, that one of their number, D. D. Field, was absent, and the del- 
egation was divided. Thus New York, Indiana, and Kansas were 
divided. 

The adoption of the second section was then moved ; it was as fol- 
lows : — 

Section 2. No territory shall be acquired by the United States, except 
by discovery, and for naval and commercial stations, dep6ts, and transit 
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routes, without a concurrence of the majoritj of all tlie Senators from 
States which allow involuntary servitude, and a majority of all the Sena- 
tors from States which prohibit that relation ; nor shall territory be ac- 
quired by treaty, unless the votes of a majority of the Senators from each 
class of States hereinbefore mentioned be cast as a part of the two-thirds 
majority necessary to the ratification of such treaty. 

The vote on this section was as follows : — 

Ayes.— Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Kew Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, Tennessee, Virginia — 11. 

Koes. — Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Korth Car- 
olina, Kew Hampshire, Vermont — 8. 

Hew York and Kansas were divided. 

The adoption of section three of the report, with the amendments, was 
next moved. The amended section was as follows : — 

Section 3. Keither the Constitution nor any amendment thereof shall 
be construed to give Congress power to regulate, abolish, or control, 
within any State, the relation established or recognized by the laws 
thereof touching persons held to labor or involuntary service therein, nor 
to interfere with or abolish involuntary service in the District of Colum- 
bia without the consent of Maryland and without the consent of the 
owners, or making the owners who do not consent just compensation ; 
nor the power to interfere with or prohibit representatives and others 
from bringing with them to the District of Columbia, retaining, and 
taking away, persons so held to labor or service ; nor the power to in- 
terfere with or abolish involuntary service in places under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, within those States and Territories 
where the same is established or recognized ; nor the power to prohibit 
the removal or transportation of persons held to labor or involuntary 
service in any State or Territory of the United States to any other State or 
Territory thereof, where it is established or recognized by law or usage ; 
and the right during transportation, by sea or river, of touching at ports, 
shores, and landings, and of landing in case distress shall exist; but 
not the right of transit in or through any State or Territory, or of sale or 
traific, against the law thereof. Kor shall Congress have power to 
authorize any higher rate of taxation on persons held to labor or service 
than on land. 

The vote on the adoption of the section was as follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Kew Jersey, 
Korth Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia — 12. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
sliire, Vermont — Y 

So the section was adopted. Kansas and New York were divided. 
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The adoption of the fourth section of the report, as amended, was then 
moved ; it was as follows : — 

Section 4. The third paragraph of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution shall not be construed to prevent any of the 
States, by appropriate legislation, and through the action of their judicial 
and ministerial officers, from enforcing the delivery of fugitives from labor 
to the person to whom such service or labor is due. 

The vote on the adoption of this section was as follows : — 

AtEs. — Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Mew Jersey, Morth Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Khode Island, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia — 15. 

Noes.— Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire — 4. 

Thus the section was adopted. Kansas and New York were divided. 

The adoption of the fifth section of the report, as amended, was then 
moved ; it was as follows : — 

Section 5. The foreign slave-trade is hereby forever prohibited, and it 
shall be the duty of Congress to pass laws to prevent the importation of 
slaves, coolies, or persons held to service or labor, into the United States 
and the Territories from places beyond the limits thereof. 

The vote on the adoption of this section resulted as follows: — 

Ayes. — Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland,’ 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, New ITampsliiro, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Kansas — 10. 

Noes. — Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Virginia — 5. 

The section was thus adopted. 

A motion was next made to adopt the sixth section, as amended ; it 
was as follows : — 

Section 6. Tlie first, third, and fifth sections, together with this section 
of these amendments, and the third paragraph of the second section of the 
first article of the Constitution, and the third paragraph of the second sec- 
tion of the fourth article thereof, shall not be aTnciulcd or abolished with- 
out the consent of all the States. 

The vote on this section was as follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Oliio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia — 9. 

New York was divided. So this section was adopted. 

The motion was then made to adopt the seventh and last section, as 
amended : it was as follows : — 

Section 7. Congress shall provide by law that the United States sliall 
[)ay to the owner the full value of his fugitive from labor, in all cases 
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where the marshal, or other oflScer whose duty it was to arrest such fugi- 
tive, was prevented from doing so hy violence or intimidation, from mobs 
or other riotous assemblages, or when, after arrest, such fugitive was res- 
cued by like violence or intimidation, and the owner thereby deprived of 
the same; and the acceptance of such payment shall preclude the owner, 
from further claim to such fugitive. Congress shall provide by law for 
securing to the citizens ‘of each State the privileges and immunities of cit- 
izens in the several States. 

The vote on this section was as follows : — 

Ayes. — ^Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Kan- 
sas — 12. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia — 7. 

Thus the last section was adopted. New York was divided. 

The adoption of the following resolution was then moved by Mr. Frank- 
lin, of Pennsylvania : — 

Eesohed^ As the sense of this Convention, that the highest political 
duty of every citizen of the United States is his allegiance to the Federal 
Government created by the Constitution of the United States, and that 
no State of this Union has any constitutional right to secede therefrom, 
or to absolve the citizens of such State from their allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

It was moved to lay the resolution on the table. The vote was as 
follows : — 

Ayes, — Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia — 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Kansas — 12. 

Some amendments were then offered and laid on the table, when its 
indefinite postponement was moved and carried by the following vote: — 

Ayes. — Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia — 10. 

Noes. — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
r en n s yl vania — 7. 

New York was divided. 

The following preamble was then offered by Mr. Guthrie, and agreed 
to : — 

To th e Congress of the United States : 

The Convention assembled upon the invitation of the State of Virginia, 
to adjust the unhappy differences which now disturb the peace of the 
Union and threaten its continuance, make known to the Congress of tlic 
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United States that their body convened in the City of Washington on th( 
4th instant, and continued in session until the 27tli. 

There were in the body, when action was taken upon that which ii 
here submitted, one hundred and thirty-three commissioners, represent- 
ing the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Now York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky. 
Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas. 

They have approved what is herewith submitted, and respectfully re- 
quest that your honorable body will submit it to conventions in the 
States as an article of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In the Senate, on the 2d day of March, a communica- 
tion was received from the President of the Peace Con- 
gress, communicating the resolutions thus adopted in that 
hody. They were at once referred to a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Crittenden, Bigler, Thomson, Seward, and 
Trumhull. The next day they were reported to the Sen- 
ate for its adoption, Messrs. Seward and Trumhull, the 
minority of the Committee, dissenting from the majority, 
and proposing the adoption of a resolution calling on the 
legislatures of the States to express tlieir will in regard 
to calling a Convention for amending the Constitution. 

The question then came up on adopting the resolutions 
of the Peace Conference. Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, moved 
to substitute the first of Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions for 
the first of those reported by the committee. Mr. Crit- 
tenden opposed it, and urged the adoption of the proposi- 
tions of the Peace Conference in pref -nmcc} to his own. 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, opposed the resolutions of the 
Peace Conference, on the ground that it would not satisfy 
the South. Mr. Baker, of Ort-gon, advocated it. Mr. 
G-reen, of Missouri, opposed it, as surnmdering every 
Southern principle, in which he was seconded by Mr. 
Lane, of Oregon. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Douglas gave a 
new turn to the form of the proceedings of the Senate, by 
moving to take up the resolution adopt('d by the House 
to amend the Constitution so as to proliibit forever any 
interference with slavery in the States. This motion was 
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carried. Mr. Pugli moved to amend by substituting for 
this resolution the resolutions of Mr. Crittenden. This 
was rejected — ayes 14, noes 25. Mr. Brigham, of Michi- 
gan, next moved to substitute a resolution against any 
amendment of the Constitution, and in favor of enforcing 
the laws. This was rejected — ayes 13, noes 25. Mr. 
G-rimes, of Iowa, then moved to substitute the resolution 
of Messrs. Seward and Trumbull, as the minority of the 
Select Committee, calling on the State Legislatures to ex- 
press their will in regard to calling a Convention to amend 
the Constitution. This was rejected — ayes 14, noes 25. 
The propositions of the Peace Conference were then 
moved by Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, and rejected — ayes 
3, noes 34. Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions were then taken 
up, and lost by the following vote : — 

ATES.-^essrs. Bayard, BrigM, Bigler, Crittenden, Douglas, G\nn, 
Hunter, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Lathana, Mason, Nichol- 
son, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Thomson, and Wigfall — 19. 

Noes. — Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foote, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, King, Morrill, Sum- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson — 20. 

. The resolutions were thus lost, in consequence of the 
withdrawal of Senators from the disaffected States. The 
question was then taken on the House resolution to amend 
the Constitution so as to prohibit forever any amendment 
of the Constitution interfering with slavery in any State, 
and the resolution was adopted by a two-thirds vote — 
ayes 24, nays 12. 

This closed the action of Congress upon this important 
subject. It was strongly Republican in both branches, 
yet it had done every thing consistent with its sense of 
justice and fidelity to the Constitution to disarm the ap- 
prehensions of the Southern States, and to reiipwe all 
provocation for their resistance to the incoming Adminis- 
tration. It had given the strongest possible pledge that 
it had no intention of interfering with slavery in ^y 
State, by amending the Constitution so as to make such 
interference forever impossible. It created governments 
for three new Territories, ISTevada, Bakotah, and Oolora- 

9 
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do, and passed no law excluding slavery from any one of 
tliem. It had severely censured the legislation of some 
of the Northern States intended to hinder the recovery of 
fugitives from labor; and in response to its expressed 
wishes, Ehode Island repealed its laws of that character, 
and V ermont, Maine, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin had 
the subject under consideration, and were ready to take 
similar action. Yet all this had no effect whatever in 
changing or checking the secession movement in the 
Southern States. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM SPRINGFIELD TO WASHINGTON. 

Speech at Indiahapolis. — ^Arrival aih) Speech at Oinoinxatt. — Speech 
AT CoLXjMBtrs. — S peech at Pittsburg.; — ^Aebiyal and Speech at Olete- 

LAHD, — ^ArPIVAL AT BuFEALO. — ^A t ROCHESTER AND SYRACUSE. At 

Albany. — Speech at Poughkeepsie. — ^Tn New York. — Reply to the 
Mayor of New York. — ^InNew Jersey. — Arrital atPhilauelphia. — 
Speech in Philadelphia. — ^At Harrisburg. — Abeiyal and Reception 
AT Washington. 

From the date of Ms election, Mr. Lincoln maintained 
silence on the affairs of the conntry. The Government 
ivas to remain for three months longer in the hands of Mr. 
Buchanan, and the new President did not deem it Becom- 
ing or proper for him to interfere, in any way, with the 
regular discharge of its duties and responsibilities. On 
the 11th of February, 1861, he left Ms home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, accompanied to the railroad depot by a 
large concourse of his friends and neighbors, whom he 
bade farewell in the following words : — 

My Friends : — No one not in my position can appreciate the sadness I 
feel at this parting. To this people I owe all that lam. Here I have lived 
more than a quarter of a century ; here my children were horn, and here 
one of them lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see you again. A duty 
devolves upon me which is, perhaps, greater than that which has devolved 
upon any other man since the days of Washington. He never would 
have succeeded except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he 
at all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the same Divine* 
aid which sustained him, and on the same Almighty Being I place my re- 
liance for support ; and I hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may 
receive that Divine assistance, without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is certain. Again I hid you all an affectionate farew(^. 

As the train passed tbrougb tbe country, tbe President 
was greeted with, hearty cheers and good wishes by the 
thousands who assembled at the railway stations along 
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the route. Party spirit seemed to have been forgotten 
and the cheers were always given for “Lincoln and th 
Constitution.” At Tolono he appeared upon the platform 
and in response to the applause which hailed his appeal 
ance, he said : — 

I am leaving yon on an errand of national importance, attended, as yoi 
are aware, with considerable difficulties. Let us believe, as some poet ha 
expressed it, ^‘Behind the cloud the sun is still shining.” I bid you ai 
affectionate farewell. 

At Indianapolis the party was welcomed hy a salute oi 
thirty-four guns, and the President-elect was received bj 
the Governor of the State in person, and escorted to i 
carriage in waiting, which proceeded — followed by a pro 
cession of the members of both houses of the legislature, 
the murdcipal authorities, the military, and firemen — tc 
the Bates House. Appearing on the balcony of this hotel 
Mr. Lincoln was greeted by the hearty applause of th( 
large crowd which had assembled in the street, to whicl 
he addressed the foUowing remarks : — 

Governor Morton and Pellow-Oitizens of the State of Indiana : — 

Most heartily do 1 thank you for this magnificent reception, and whih 
I cannot take to myself any share of the compliment thus paid, mon 
than that which pertains to a more instrument, an accidental instrument 
perhaps I should say, of a great cause, I yet must look upon it as a mosi 
magnificent receptic|n, and as such most lieartily do thank you for it 
You have been xfieased to address yourself to mo chiefly in behalf of thij 
glorious Union in which we live, in all of which you have my heartj 
sympathy, and, as far as may be within my power, will have, one and 
inseparably, my hearty consideration. While I do not expect, upon this 
occasion, or nntil I get to Washington, to attempt any lengthy speech, ] 
will only say to the salvation of the Union there needs but one single 
thing — the hearts of a people like yours. [Applause.] 

The people, when they rise in mass in behalf of the Union and the 
liberties of their country, truly may it be said, “ The gates of hell cannol 
prevail against them.” [Renewed applause.] In all trying positions ir 
which I shall be placed — and, doubtless, I shall be placed in many such— ■ 
my reliance will be placed upon you and the people of the United States; 
and I wisli you to remember, now and forever, that it is your business, 
and not mine; that if the union of these States, and the liberties of this 
people shall be lost, it is but little to any one man of fifty-two years of 
age, but a great deal to the thirty millions of people who inhabit these 
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United States, and to their posteritj in all coming time,. It is yonr hnsi- 
ness to rise np and preserve the Union and liberty for yourselves, and not 
for me. 

I desire they should he constitutionally performed. I, as already inti- 
mated, am but an accidental instrument, temporary, and to serve but for 
a limited time ; and I appeal to you again to constantly bear in mind that 
with you, and not with politicians, not with Presidents, not with office- 
seekers, but with you is the question, Shall the Union and shall the liber- 
ties of this country be preserved to the latest generations ? [Cheers.] 

In the evening the members of the legislature waited 
upon him in a body at his hotel, where one of their num- « 
ber, on behalf of the whole, and in presence of a very 
large assemblage of the citizens o| the place, made a brief 
address of welcome and congratulation, which Mr. Lincoln 
acknowledged in the following terms : — 

Fellow-Citizens or the State of Indiana : — ^I am here to thank you 
much for this magnificent welcome, and still more for the generous sup- 
port given by your State to that political cause which I think is the true 
and just cause of the whole country and the whole world. 

Solomon says there is ^‘a time to keep silence,” and when men wrangle 
by the mouth with no certainty that they mean the same tiling^ while 
using the same word^ it perhaps were as well if they would keep silence. 

The words “coercion” and “invasion” are much used in these days, 
and often with some temper and hot blood. Let us make sure, if we can, 
that we do not misunderstand the meaning of those who use them. Let 
us get exact definitions of these words, not from dictionaries, but from 
the men themselves, who certainly depreciate the things they would 
represent by the use of words. What, then, is “Coercion?” What is 
“ Invasion?” Would the marching of an army into South Carolina, with- 
out the consent of her people, and with hostile intent towards them, be 
“invasion?” I certainly think it would; and it would be “coercion” 
also if the South Carolinians were forced to submit. But if the United 
States should merely hold and retake its own forts and other property, 
and collect the duties on foreign importations, or even withhold the mails 
from places where they were habitually violated, would any or all these 
things be “invasion” or “coercion?” Do our professed lovers of the 
Union, but who spitefully resolve that they will resist coercion and inva- 
sion, understand that su&i things as these on the part of the United 
States would be coercion or invasion of a State ? If so, their idea of 
means to preserve the -object of their aflfection would seem exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little pills of the homoeopathists would bti 
much too large for it to swallow. In their view, the Union, as a family 
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relation, would seem to be no regular marriage, but a sort of “ free-love” 
arrangement, to be maintained only on “ passional attraction.” 

By-the-way, in what consists the special sacredness of a State ? I speak 
not of the position assigned to a State in the Union, by the Constitution ; 
for thai:, by the bond, we all recognize. That position, however, a State 
cannot carry out of the Union with it. I speak of that assumed primary 
right of a State to rule all which is less than itself, and ruin all which is 
larger than itself. If a State and a county, in a given case, should bo 
equal in extent of territory, and equal in number of inhabitants, in what, 
as a matter of principle, is the State better than the county? Would an 
exchange of names be an exchange of rights upon principle? On what 
rightful principle may a State, being not more than one-fiftieth part of 
the nation, in soil and population, break up the nation and then coerce a 
proportionally larger subdivision of itself, in the most arbitrary way? 
What mysterious right to play tyrant is conferred on a district of country, 
with its people, by merely calling it a State ? 

Fellow-citizens, I am not asserting any thing ; I am merely asking ques- 
tions for you to consider. And now allow me to bid you farewell. 

On the morning of the 12th, Mr. Lincoln took liis depart- 
ure and arrived at Cincinnati at about noon, having been 
greeted along the route by the hearty applause of the 
thousands assembled at the successive stations. His 
reception at Cincinnati was overwhelming. * The streets 
were so densely crowded that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty the procession could secure a passage. Mr. Lincoln 
was escorted to the Burnett House, which had been hand- 
somely decorated in honor of his visit. He was welcomed 
by the Mayor of the city in a few remarks, in response to 
which he said : — 

Mr. Mayor anu Fellow-Oitizhns : — Tlmve spoken but once before tins 
in Cincinnati. That was a year previous to the late Presidential election. 
On that occasion, in a playful manner, but with sincere words, I addressed 
much of what I said to the Kentuckians. I gave my opinion that wo, as 
Republicans, would ultimately beat them, as Democrats, but that they 
could postpone that result longer by nominating Senator Douglas for the 
Presidency than they could in any other way. They did not, in any true 
sense of the word, nominate Mr. Douglas, and the result has come certainly 
as soon as ever I expected. I also told them how I expected they would 
be treated after they should have been beaten ; and I now wish to call 
their attention to what I then said upon that subject. I then said, ‘‘"When 
we do as we say, beat you, you perhaps want to know what we will do 
with you. I will tell you, as far as I am authorized to speak for the oppo- 
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sition, what we mean to do with yon. We mean to treat yon, as near as 
we possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison treated yon. We 
mean to leave you alone, and in no way to interfere with yonr institu- 
tions ; to abide by all and every compromise of the Constitution ; and, in 
a word, coming back to the original proposition, to treat yon so far as 
degenerate men, if we have degenerated, may, according to the example 
of those noble fattier s, Washiitoton, Jepfebson, and Madisoit. We mean 
to remember that yon are as good as we ; that there is no difference be- 
tween ns, other than the difference of circumstances. We mean to recog- 
nize and bear in mind always that yon have as good hearts in yonr bosoms 
as other people, or as we claim to have, and treat you accordingly. 

Tellow-citizens of Kentucky! Mends! brethren, may I call yon in my 
new position ? I see no occasion, and feel no inclination to retract a word 
of this. If it shall not be made good, be assured the fault shall not be 
mine. 

In th.e evening the G-erman Republican associations called 
upon Mr. Lincoln and presented him an address of con- 
gratulation, to ■which he responded, ■warmly indorsing the 
■wisdom of the Homestead hill, and speaMng of the advan- 
tages offered hy the soil and institutions of the United 
States to foreigners who might wish to make it their home. 
He left Cincinnati on the morning of the 18 th, accompanied 
hy a committee of the Ohio Legislature, which had come 
from the capital to meet him. The party reached Colum- 
bus at two o’ clock, and the President was escorted to the 
haU of the Assembly, where he was formally welcomed 
by Lieutenant-Governor Kirk on behalf of the legislature, 
which had assembled in joint session, to which he made 
the following reply : — 

Me. Peestde27t and Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen op the General 
Assembly : — It is true, as has been said by the President of the Senate, 
that very great responsibility rests upon me in the position to which the 
votes of the American people have called me. I am deeply sensible of 
that w'eighty responsibility. I cannot but know what you aU know, that 
without a name, perhaps without a reason why I should have a name, 
there has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest even upon the Father 
of his Country ; and so feeling, I cannot but turn and look for the support 
without which it will be impossible for me to perform that great task. I 
tarn, then, and look to the great American people, and to that God who 
lias never forsaken them. 

Allusion has been made te the interest felt in relation to the policy of 
the new Administration. In this I have received from some a degree of 
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credit for having kept silence, and from others some depreciation. I stil 
think that I was right. In the varying and repeatedly shifting scenes o] 
the present, and without a precedent which could enable me to judge b; 
the past, it has seemed fitting that before speaking upon the difficultie 
of the country, I should have gained a view of the whole field so as to b^ 
sure after all — at liberty to modify and change the course of policy a 
future events may make a change necessary. I have not maintaine( 
silence from any want of real anxiety. It is a good thing that there is n( 
more than anxiety, for there is nothing going wrong. It is a consolini 
circumstance that when we look out, there is nothing that really hurts any 
body. We entertain different views upon political questions, but nobod; 
is suffering any thing. This is a most consoling circumstance, and fron 
it we may conclude that all we want is time, patience, and a reliance o] 
that God who has never forsaken this people. Eellow-citizens, what ! 
have said I have said altogether extemporaneously, and will now come t( 
a close. 

Both houses then adjourned. In the evening Mr. Lin 
coin held a lev6e, which was very largely attended. Oi 
the morning of the 14th, Mr. Lincoln left Columhus. A 
Steubenville he had a formal though brief reception, beinj 
addressed by Judge Floyd, to whose remarks he mad( 
the following reply : — 

I fear that the great confidence placed in my ability is unfounded. In 
deed, I am sure it is. Encompassed by vast difficulties as I am, nothinf 
shall be wanting on my part, if sustained by the American people an( 
God. I believe the devotion to the Constitution is equally great on botl 
sides of the river. It is only the different imderstanding of that instru 
ment that causes difficulty. The only dispute on both sides is, “What an 
their rights?” If the majority should not rule, who should be the judge' 
Where is such a judge to be found? We should all he bound by tin 
majority of the American people — if not, then the minority must control 
Would that he right? Would it be just or generous? Assuredly not. ^ 
reiterate, that the majority should rule. If I adopt a wrong policy, tin 
opportunity for condemnation will occur in four years’ time. Then I cai 
be turned out, and a better man with bettor views put in my i)liico. 

The train reached Pittsburg in the evening, and Mr 
Lincoln was received with the -utmost enthusiasm at tht 
Monongahela House by a large crowd which had assemblec 
to gr§et him. He acknowledged their reception briefly 

He said he would not give them a speech, as he thought it more rare 
if not more wise, for a public man to abstain from much speaking. lU 
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expressed liis gratitude and surprise at seeing so great a crowd and such 
boundless enthusiasm manifested in the night4ime, and under such un- 
toward circumstances, to greet so unworthy an individual as himself. This 
was undoubtedly attributable to the position which more by accident 
than by worth he had attained. He remarked further, that if all those 
whole-souled people whom he saw this evening before him, were for the 
preservation of the Union, he did not see how it could be in much dan- 
ger. He had intended to say a few words to the people of Pittsburg — 
the greatest manufacturing city of the United States — upon such matters 
as they were interested in ; but as he had adopted the plan of holding his 
tongue for the most part during the last canvass, and since his election, 
ne thought he had perhaps better now still continue to hold his tongue. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Go on,” “ go on.”] Well, I am reminded that there is an Alle- 
ghany City as well as an Alleghany County, the former the banner town, 
and the latter the banner county, perhaps, of the world. I am glad to 
see both of them, and the good people of both. That I may not disap- 
point these, I will say a few words to you to-morrow as to the peculiar 
interests of Alleghany County. 

On the morning of the 15th, the Mayor and Common 
Council of the City of Pittsburg "waited in a body upon 
the President-elect. The Mayor made him an address of 
formal welcome in presence of a yery large number of 
citizens who had assembled to witness the ceremony. 
After the applause which greeted his appearance had 
subsided, Mr. Lincoln made the following remarks : — 

I most cordially thank His Honor Mayor Wilson, and the citizens of 
Pittsburg generally, for their flattering reception. I am the more grate- 
ful because I know that it is not given to me alone, but to the cause I 
represent, which clearly proves to me their good-will, and that sincere 
feeling is at the bottom of it. And here I may remark, that in every 
short address I have made to the people, in every crowd through which 
I have passed of late, some allusion has been made to the present dis- 
tracted condition of the country. It is natural to expect that I should 
say something on this subject; but to touch upon it at all would involve 
an elaborate discussion of a great many questions and circumstances, 
requiring more time than I can at present command, and would, perhaps, 
unnecessarily commit me upon matters which have not yet fully devel- 
oped themselves. The condition of the country is an extraordinary one, 
and fills the mind of every patriot with anxiety. It is my intention to 
give this subject all the consideration I possibly can before specially 
deciding in regard to it, so that when I do speak it may be as nearly 
right as possible. When I do speak, I hope I may say nothing in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of the Constitution, contrary to the integrity of the 
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Union, or which will prove inimical to the liberties of the people, or i 
the peace of the whole country. And, furthermore, when the tim 
arrives for me to speak on this great subject, I hope I may say nothin 
to disappoint the people generally throughout the country, especially i 
the expectation has been based upon any thing which I may have heretc 
fore said. Notwithstanding the troubles across the river — (the speakc 
pointing southwardly across the Monongahela, and smiling) — there is n 
crisis but an artificial one. What is there now to warrant the conditio 
of affairs presented by our friends over the river ? Take even their ow 
view of the questions involved, and there is nothing to justify the cours 
they are pursuing. I repeat, then, there is no crisis, excepting such 
one as may be gotten up at any time by turbulent men, aided by desigc 
ing politicians. . My advice to them, under such circumstances, is to kee 
cool. If the great American people 6nly keep their temper on both side 
of the line, the troubles will come to an end, and the question whic 
now distracts the country will be settled, just as surely as all otlier diffi 
culties of a like character which have originated in this Governmer 
have been adjusted. Let the peojde on both sides keep their self-posses 
sion, and just as other clouds have cleared away in due time, so will thi 
great nation continue to prosper as heretofore. But, fellow-citizens, 
have spoken longer on this subject than I intended at the outset. 

It is often said that the Tariff is the specialty of Pennsylvanif 
Assuming that direct taxation is not to be adopted, the Tariff questio 
must be as durable as the Government itself. It is a question of nationi 
housekeeping. It is to the Government what replenishing the meal-tu 
is to the family. Every varying circumstance will require frequen 
modifications as to the amount needed, and the sources of supply. S 
far there is little difference of opinion among the people. It is onl; 
whether, and how far, the duties on imports sliall bo adjusted to favo 
home productions. In tlie homo market that controversy begins. On 
party insists that too much protection oppresses ono class Ibr the advau 
tage of another, while the other party argues that with all its incidents 
in the long run, all classes are benefited. In the Chicago Platform thor 
is a plank upon this subject, which should be a general law to the incom 
ing Administration. We should do neither more nor loss than wo gav 
the people reason to believe wo would when they gave us their votes 
That plank is as I now read. 

Mr. Linccln’s private secretary then read section twelftli of the Chicago 
Platform, as follows : — 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern 
ment, by duties upon imports, sound policy requires sucli an adjustmen 
of these imports as will encourage the development of the industris 
interest of the whole country; and we commend that policy of nations 
exchanges which secures to working-men liberal wages, to agriculture 
remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers adequiito rewan 
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far their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence. 

Mr. Lincoln resumed : As with all general propositions, doubtless there 
will be shades of difference in construing this. I have by no means a 
thoroughly matured judgment upon this subject, especially as to details ; 
some general ideas are about all. I have long thought to produce any 
necessary article at home which can be made of as good quality and with 
as little labor at home as abroad, would be better policy, at least by the 
difference of the carrying from abroad. In such a case, the carrying is 
demonstrably a dead loss of labor. For instance, labor being the true 
standard of value, is it not plain that if equal labor gets a bar of railroad 
iron out of a mine in England, and another out of a mine in Pennsyl- 
vania, each can be laid down in a track at home cheaper than they could 
exchange countries, at least by the cost of carriage ? If there be a pres- 
ent cause why one can be both made and carried cheaper in money 
price than the other can be made without carrying, that cause is an 
unnatural and injurious one, and ought naturally, if not rapidly, to be 
removed. The condition of the treasury at this time would seem to 
render an early revision of the Tariff indispensable. The Morrill Tariff 
Bill, now pending before Congress, may or may not become a law. I 
am not posted as to its particular provisions, but if they are generally 
satisfactory, and the bill shall now pass, there will be an end of the mat- 
ter for the present. If, however, it shall not pass, I suppose the whole 
subject will be one of the most pressing and important for the next Con- 
gress. By the Constitution, the Executive may recommend measures 
which he may think proper, and he may veto those he thinks improper, 
and it is supposed that he may add to these certain indirect influences ^ 
to affect the action of Congress. My political education strongly inclines 
me against a very free use of any of these means by the Executive to 
control the legislation of the country. As a rule, I think it better that 
Congress should originate as well as perfect its measures without external 
bias. I, therefore, would rather recommend to every gentleman who 
knows he is to be a member of the next Congress to take an enlarged 
view, and inform himself thoroughly, so as to contribute his part to such 
an adjustment of the tariff as shall produce a sufficient revenue, and in its 
other bearings, so far as possible, be just and equal to all sections of the 
country, and all classes of the people. 

Mr. Lincoln left Pittsburg immediately after tbe deliyery 
of this speech, being accompanied to the d6p6t by a long 
procession of the people of the city. The train reached 
Cleveland at half-past four in the afternoon, and the Pres- 
ident-elect.yras received by a long procession, which 
marched, amidst the roar of artillery, through the princi- 
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pal streets to th.e Weddell House, where Mr. Lincoln, : 
reply to an address of welcome from the Mayor, made tl 
following remarks : — 

Me. Ohaieman and Fellow- Citizens of Cleveland; — "We have bei 
marching about two miles through snow, rain, and deep mud. The lar 
numbers that have turned out under these circumstances testify that yi 
are in earnest about something or other. But do I think so meanly < 
you as to suppose that that earnestness is about me personally? I won 
be doing you injustice to suppose it was. You have assembled to testi 
your respect to the Union, and the Constitution and tlie laws. he 

let me state that it is with you, the people, to advance the great cause ( 
the Union and the Constitution, and not with any one man. It rests wi 
you alone. This fact is strongly impressed on my mind at present. In 
community like this, whose appearance testifies to their intelligence, 
am convinced tha<^he cause of liberty and the Union can never be 
danger. Frequent allusion is made to the excitement at present existii 
in our national politics, and it is as well that I should also allude to 
here. I think that there is no occasion for any excitement. The crisi 
as it is called, is altogether an artificial crisis. In all parts of tlie nati( 
there are differences of opinion on politics. There are differences < 
opinion even here. You did not all vote for tlie person who now a 
dresses you. What is happening now will not hurt those who a 
further away from here. Have they not all their rights now as tb 
ever have had? Do not they have their fugitive slaves returned now 
ever ? Have they not the same Constitution that they have lived und^ 
for seventy odd years? Have they not a position as citizens of this coi 
mon country, and have wo any power to change that position? [Cri 
of “Ho.”] What, then, is the matter *with them? Why all this excit 
ment? Why all these complaints? As I said before, this crisis is « 
artificial! It has no foundation in fact. It was not “ argued up,” as tl 
saying is, and cannot therefore be argued down. Let it alone, and it wi 
go down of itself. [Laughter.] Mr. Lincoln said that they mu 
be content with hut a few .words from Jiim. He was very muc 
fatigued, and had spoken so much that he was already hoarse. I 
thanked them for the cordial and magnificent reception they had give 
him. Hot less did he thank them, for the votes they gave him last fal 
and quite as much he thanked them for tlie efiicient aid they had give 
the cause which he represented — a cause which he would say was a goc 
one. 

He had one more word to say. He was given to understand that th 
reception was tendered not only by his own party supporters, but 1 
men of all parties. This is as it should he. If Judge Douglas liael bee 
elected, and had been here, on his way to Washington, as I am to-nigh 
the Republicans should have joined his supporters in welcoming bin 
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just as his friends have joined with mine to-night. If all do not join 
now to save the good old ship of the Union on this voyage, nobody will 
have a chance to pilot her on another voyage. He concluded by thank- 
ing all present for the devotion they had shown to the cause of the 
Union. 

Oh the morning of the 16th the Presidential party left 
Cleyeland for Buffalo. At Erie, where they diaed, loud 
calls were made upon Mr. Lincoln for a speech, in response 
to which he made a few remarks, excusing himself for not 
expressing his opinions on the exciting questions of the 
day. He trusted that when the time for speaking should 
come, he should find it necessary to say nothing not in 
accordance with the Constitution, as well as with the 
interests of the people of the whole country. At North- 
east Station he took occasion to state that during the cam- 
paign he had received a letter from a young, girl of the 
place, in which he was kindly admonished to do certain 
things, and among others to let his whiskers grow ; and, 
as he had acted upon that piece of advice, he would now 
he glad to welcome his fair correspondent, if she was 
among the crowd. In response to the caU a lassie made 
her way through the crowd, was helped on the platform, 
and was kissed hy the President. 

Arriving at Buffalo, Mr. Lincoln had the utmost diffi- 
culty to make his way through the dense crowd which 
had assembled in anticipation of his arrival. On reaching 
the American Hotel, he was welcomed in a brief speech by 
Acting-May^r Bemis, fo which he responded as follows ; — 

' Mr. Mayor and Uellow-Oitizens of Buffalo and the State of Hew 
York : — I am here to thank you briefly for this grand reception given to 
me, not personally, but as the representative of our great and beloved 
country. [Cheers.] Your worthy Mayor has been pleased to mention, 
in his address to me, the fortunate and agreeable journey which I have 
had from home, only it is a rather circuitous route to the Federal Capital. 
I am very happy that he was enabled in truth to congratulate myself and 
company on that fact. It is true we have had nothing thus far to mar 
the pleasure of the trip. We have not been met alone by those who 
assisted in giving the election to me; I say not alone by them, but by the 
whole population of the country through which we have passed. This is 
as it sljould be. Had the election fallen to any other of the distinguished 
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candidates instead of myself, under the peculiar circumstances, to say 1 
least, it would have been proper for all citizens to have greeted him 
you now greet me. It is an evidence of the devotion of the whole peo] 
to the Constitution, the Union, and the perpetuity of the liberties of t 
country. [Cheers.] I am unwilling on any occasion that I should be 
meanly thought of as to have it supposed for a moment that these demc 
strations are tendered to me personally. They are tendered to the count 
to the institutions of the country, and to the perpetuity ot the liberties 
the country, for which these institutions were made and created. 

Your worthy Mayor has thought fit to express the hope that I may 
able to relieve the country from the present, or, I should say, the threi 
ened difficulties. I am sure I bring a heart true to the work. [Trem« 
dons applause.] For the ability to perform it, I must trust in that Suprei 
Being who has never forsaken this favored land, through tlie instrume 
tality of this great and intelligent people. Without that assistance I sh 
surely fail ; with it, I cannot fail. Wlion wo speak of threatened diffici 
ties to the country, it is natural that it should be expected that soniethi 
should be said by myself with regard to particular measures. Upon me 
mature reflection, however — and others will agree with me—that, wh 
it is considered that these difficulties are without ):)rccodent, and ne'v 
have been acted upon by any individual situated as I am, it is most proj: 
I should wait and see the developments, and got all the light possible, 
that when I do speak authoritatively, I may bo as near right as possib 
[Cheers.] When I shall speak authoritatively, I hope to say nothing i 
consistent with the Constitution, the Union, the rights of all the Stati 
of each State, and of each section of the country, and not to disappoi 
the reasonable expectations of those who have confided to me their vot( 
In this connection allow me to say that you, as a jiortion of the gr€ 
Americau people, need only to maintain your composures, stand up 
your sober convictions of right, to your obligations to tlie Constitutio 
and act in accordance with those sober convictions, and the clouds whi( 
now arise in the horizon will be dispelled, and we shall have a bright ai 
glorious future; and when this generation has jiassed a\^y, tens of tho 
sands will inhabit this country where only thouHands inhabit it now. 
do not propose to address you at lengtli ; I have no voi(!c for it. Allow i] 
again to thank you for this magnificent reception, and bid you farewell. 

Mr. Lincoln remained at Buffalo oven* Sunday, the 17t] 
and on the morning of the 18th left for Alliany. 0 
reaching Rochester, he was introduced hy tlu^ Mayor to 
crowd of several thousands, to whom he said 

I confess myself, after having seen many largo audiences since leavii 
home, overwhelmed with this vast number of faces at this hour of tl 
morning. I am not vain enough to believe that you are here from ai 
wish to see me as an individual, but because I am fur the time being tl 
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representative of the American people. I conld not, if I would, address 
you at any length. I have not the strength, even if I had the time, for a 
speech at each of these many interviews that are' afforded me on my way 
to Washington. I appear merely to see you, and to let you see me, and 
to bid you farewell. I hope it will be understood that it is from no dis- 
inclination to oblige anybody that I do not address you at greater length. 

At Syracuse, where preparations had been made to give 
him a formal reception, he made the following remarks 
in reply to an address of welcome from the Mayor : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I see you have erected a very fine and hand- 
some platform here for me, and I presume you expected me to speak from 
it. If I should go upon it, you would imagine that I was about to deliver 
you a much longer speech than I am. I wish you to understand that I 
mean no discourtesy to you by thus declining. I intend discourtesy to no 
one. But I wish you to understand that, though I am un’wihing to go 
upon this platform, you are not at liberty to draw any inferences concern- 
ing any other platform with which my name has been or is connected. 
[Laughter and applause.] I wish you long life and prosperity individu 
ally, and pray that with the perpetuity of those institutions under which 
we have all so long lived and prospered, our happiness may be secured, 
our future made brilliant, and the glorious destiny of our country estab- 
lished forever. I bid you a kind farewell. 

At Utica, where an immense and most enthusiastic 
assemblage of people from the surrounding country had 
gathered to see him, Mr. Lincoln contented himself by 
saying 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — have no speech to make to you, and no time 
to speak in. I' appear before you that I may see you, and that you may 
see me ; and I am willing to admit, that so far as the ladies are concerned, 
I have the best of the bargain, though I wish it to be understood that I 
do not make the same acknowledgment concerning the men. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The train reached Albany at half-past two in the after- 
noon, where Mr. Lincoln was formally received by the 
Mayor in a complimentary address, to which he thus 
replied : — 

Mr. Mayor : — can hardly appropriate to myself the flattering terms in 
which you communicate the tender of this reception, as personal to my- 
self. I most gratefully accept the hospitalities tendered to me, and will 
not detain you or the audience with any extended remarks at this time 
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I presume that in the two or three courses through which I shall have to 
go, I shall have to repeat somewhat, and I will therefore only repeat to 
you my thanks for this kind reception. 

A procession was tlien formed, wMch escorted Mr. Lin- 
coln to tlie steps of the Capital, where he was welcomed 
hy the Governor, in presence of an immense mass of the 
people, whom he addressed as follows : — 

Mb. Govbenob : — was pleased to receive an invitation to visit the 
capital of the great Empire State of the nation, on my way to the Federal 
Capital, and I now thank you, Mr. Governor, and the people of this capital, 
and the people of the State of New York, for this most hearty and mag- 
nificent welcome. If I am not at fault, the great Empire State at this 
time contains a greater population than did the United States of America 
at the time she achieved her national independence. I am proud to be 
invited to pass through your capital and meet them, as I now have the 
^ honor to do. 

I am notified by your Governor that this reception is given without 
distinction of party. I accept it the more gladly because it is so. Almost 
all men in this country, and in any country where freedom of thought 
is tolerated, attach themselves to political parties. It is but ordinary 
charity to attribute this to the fact that in so attaching himself to the 
party which his judgment prefers, the citizen believes he thereby promotes 
the best interests of the whole country ; and when an election is passed, 
it is altogether befitting a free people that, until the next election, they 
should be as one people. The reception you have extended to me to-day 
is not given to me personally. It should not be so, but as the representa- 
tive for the time being of the majority of the nation. If the election had 
resulted in the selection of either of the other candidates, the same cor- 
diality should have been extended to him as is extended to me this day, 
in testimony of the devotion of the whole ][)eople to the Constitution and 
the whole Union, and of their desire to perpetuate our institutions, and to 
hand them down in their perfection to succeeding generations. 

I have neither the voice nor the strength to address you at any greater 
length. I beg you will accept my most grateful thanks for this devotion — 
not to me, but to this great and glorious free country. 

Mr. Lincoln was then escorted to the Hall of Assembly, 
and was formally received on behalf of the members 
of the legislature, to whom he made the following ad- 
dress : — 

Ml!. President and Gentlemen oe the Legislature of the State op 
New York : — It is witli feelings of great diffidence, and, I may say, witli 
feelings of awe, perhaps greater than I have recently experienced, that I 
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meet you here in this place. The history of this great State, the renown 
of those great men who have stood here, and spoke here, and been heard 
here, all crowd around my fancy, and incline me to shrink from any 
attempt to address you. Yet I have some confidence given me by the 
generous manner in which you have invited me, and by the still more 
generous manner in which you have received me, to speak further. You 
have invited and received me without distinction of party. I cannot for 
a moment suppose that this has been done in any considerable degree 
with reference to my personal services, but that it is done in so far as T 
am regarded at this time as the representative of the majesty of this great 
nation. I doubt not this is the truth, and the whole truth, of the case, 
and this is as it should be. It is much more gratifying to me that this 
reception has been given to me as the representative of a free people, 
than it could possibly be if tendered as an evidence of devotion to me, cr 
to any one man personally. And now I think it were more fitting that 
I should close these hasty remarks. It is true that, while I hold myselfi 
without mock modesty, the humblest of all individuals that have ever 
been elevated to the Presidency, I have a more difficult task to perform 
than any one of them. You have generously tendered me the united 
support of the great Empire State. Eor this, in behalf of the nation — ^in 
behalf of the present and future of the nation — in behalf of civil and 
religious liberty for all time to come, most gratefully do I thank you. I 
I do not propose to enter into an explanation of any particular line of 
policy, as to our present difficulties, to be adopted by the incoming Ad- 
ministration. I deem it Just to you, to myself, and to all, that I should 
see every thing, that I should hear every thing, that I should have every 
light that can be brought within my reach, in order that, when I do so 
speak, I sliall have enjoyed every opportunity to take correct and true 
grounds ; and for this reason I don’t propose to speak, at this time, of the 
policy of the Government. But when the time comes I shall speak, as 
well as I am able, for the good of the present and future of this country — 
for the good both of the North and the South of this country — for the 
good of the one and the other, and of all sections of tlie country. [Rounds 
of applause.] In the mean time, if we have patience, if we restrain our- 
selves, if we allow ourselves not to run off in a passion, I still have confi- 
dence that the Almighty, the Maker of the Universe, will, through the 
instrumentality of this great and intelligent people, bring us through this, 
as he has through all the other difficulties of our country. Relying on 
this, I again thank you for this generous reception. [Applause and 
cheers.] 

On. tlie morning of the 19th Mr. Lincoln went to Troj', 
and, in reply to the welcome of the Mayor, said : — 

Me. Mayoe and Citizens of Teoy : — I thank yon very kindly for this 
great reception. Since I left my home it has not been my fortune to meet 
10 
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aji asseraUlage more numerous and inoro orderly than this. I am the 
more graitfied at this mark of your regard, since you assure me it is ten- 
dered, not to the individual, but to the high office you Itave called me to 
fill. I have neither strength nor time to make any extended remarks, and 
I can only repeat to you my sincere thanks for the kind reception you 
have thought proper to extend to me. 

On the route to New York, by the Hudson Eiver Eail- 
road, veiy large crowds of people had assembled at the 
various stations to welcome him. At Hudson he spoke 
as follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens : — I see that you have provided a ^^latform, but I shall 
have to decline standing on it. [Laughter and applause.] The superin- 
tendent tells me I have not time during our brief stay to leave tlie train. 
I had to decline standing on some very handsome platforms prepared for 
me yesterday. But I say to you, as I said to them, you must not on this 
account draw the inference that I have any intention to desert any plat 
form I have a legitimate right to stand on. I do not appear before you 
for the purpose of making a speech. I come only to see you, and to give 
you the opportunity to see me ; and I say to you, as I have before said to 
crowds where there are so many liandsomo ladies as tliere are here, I 
think I have decidedly the best of the bargain. I liavo only, therefore, 
to thank you most cordially for this kind reception, and bid you all fare- 
well. 

At Poughkeepsie, where great preparations had been 
made for his reception, he responded thus to an address 
from the Mayor : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — It is altogether impossible I sliould make myself 
heard by any considerable portion of this vast assemblage ; but, al^ough 
I appear before you mainly for the purpose -of joeing yon, and to 
see, rather than hear me, I cannot refrain from saying that I am Irigfily 
gratified — as much here, indeed, under tlie circumstances, as I have been 
anywhere on my route— to witness tliis noble demonstration — made, not 
in honor of an individual, but of the man who at this time humbly, but 
earnestly, represents the majesty of the nation. This reception, like all 
others that have been tendered to mo, doubtless emanates from all the 
political parties, and not Irom one alone. As such T accept it the more 
gratetully, since it indicates an earnest desire on the part of tlio whole 
people, without regard to political differences, to save — not the country, 
because the country will save itself— but to save the institutions of the 
country those institutions under which, in the last three-quarters of a 
century, we have grown to he a great, an intelligent, and a happy people 
—the greatest, the most intelligent, and the hai>piest people in the world 
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These nobk manifestations indicate, with unerring certainty, that the 
whole people are willing to make common cause for this object; that if, 
as it ever must be, some have been successful in the recent election, and 
some have been beaten — ^if some are satisfied, and some are dissatisfied, 
the defeated party are not in favor of sinking the ship, but are desirous 
of running it through the tempest in safety, and willing, if they think the 
people have committed an error in their verdict now, to wait in the hope 
of reversing it, and setting it right next time. I do not say that in the 
recent election the people did the wisest thing that could have been done ; 
indeed, I do not think they did ; but I do say, that in accepting the great 
trust committed to me, which I do with a determination to endeavor to 
prove worthy of it, I must rely upon you, upon the people of the whole 
country, for support ; and with their sustaining aid, even I, humble as I 
am, cannot fail to carry the ship of State safely through the storm. 

I have now only to thank yon warmly for your kind attendance, and 
hid yon ail an affectionate farewell- 

At Peekskill, ia reply to a Ibrief address from Judge 
Nelson, ke said : — 

LiDiES AiTD Gentlemen : — I have but a moment to stand before you, to 
listen to and return your kind greeting. I thank you for this reception, 
and for the pleasant manner in which it is tendered to me, by our mutual 
friend. I will say in a single sentence, in regard to the difficulties that 
He before me and our beloved country, that if I can only be as generously 
and unanimously sustained as the demonstrations I have witnessed indi- 
cate I shall be, I shall not fail ; but without your sustaining hands I am 
sure that neither I, nor any other man, can hope to surmount these diffi- 
■ culties. I trust that in the course I shall pursue I shall be sustained, not 
only by the party that elected me, but by the patriotic people of the whole 
country. 

The President-elect reached New York at three o’ clock, 
and was received hy an immense demonstration of popn 
lar enthusiasm. Plac'^s of business were generally closed, 
and the streets were nlled with people, eager to catch a 
glimpse of his person. On reaching the Astor House, he 
was compelled hy the importunity of the assembled crowd 
to appear on the balcony, from which he said : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — have stepped before you merely in compliance 
with what appears to be your wish, and not with the purpose of making 
a speech. I do not propose making a speech this afternoon. I could not 
be heard by any but a small fraction of you, at best ; but, what is still 
worse than that, I have nothing just now to say that is worthy of your 
hearing. [Applause.] I beg you to believe that I do not now refuse to 
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address yon from any disposition to disoblige yon, but to tlie contrary. 
But, at the same time, I beg of yon to excuse me for the present. 

' In the evening, Mr. Lincoln received a large deputation 
from the various Eepuhlican associations whichi had 
taken an active part in the election canvass, and in reply 
to a hrief welcome from Mr. E. D. Smith, on their "behalf, 
he thus addressed them : — 

Me. Ohaieman and Gentlemen; — I am rather an old man to avail 
myself of such an excuse as I am now about to do. Yet the truth is so 
distinct, and presses itself so distinctly upon me, that I cannot well avoid 
it — and that is, that I did not understand when I was brought into this 
room that I was brought here to make a speech. It was not intimated to 
me that I was brought into the room where Daniel Webster and Heney 
Olay had made speeches, and where, in my position, I might he expected 
to do something like those men, or do something worthy of myself or my 
audience. I, therefore, will beg you to make very great allowance for 
the circumstances in which I have been by surprise brought before 
you. ITow, I have been in the habit of thinking and speaking sometimes 
upon political questions that have for some years past agitated the coim- 
f try ; and, if I were disposed to do so, and we could take up some one of 
the issues, as the lawyers call them, and I were called upon to make an' 
argument about it to the best of my ability, I could do so without much 
preparation. But that is not what you desire to bo done bore to-night. 

I have been occupying a position since the Presidential election of 
silence, of avoiding public p»'‘eaking, of avoiding puldio writing. T liave 
been doing so, because I tlK^^iglit, upon full (jonsideration, tliat was the 
proper course for me to take. [Grout applause.] I am lirouglit before 
you now, and recpiircd to make a speech, when you all ap[)ro\ o more than 
any thing else of the fact that I have been koejhng sileiuaa [Great laugh- 
ter, cries of “ Good,” and applause.] And nowit .seems to me that the 
response you give to tliat remark ought to justify me in closing just hero. 
[Great laughter.] I have not kept sileiKje sinc.e the Ih'csideritial election 
from any party wantoimess, or Irom any inditference to the anxiety that 
pervades tlje minds of men about the aspect of the polititail aiTairs of this 
country. I have kept silence for the reason that I supposed it was pecu- 
liarly proper that I should do so until the time came when, according to 
the custom of the country, I could speak officially. 

A voice — The custom of the country ? 

T heard some gentleman say, “ According to tlie custom tlie country.” 
I alluded to the custom of the President-elect, at the time of taking the 
oath of office. That is what I meant hy “the custom of the country.” 
I. do suppose that, while the political drama being enacted in this coun- 
try, ac this time, is rapidly shifting its scenes — forbidding au anticipation*; 
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with any degree of certainty, to-day, wiiat we shall see to-morrow — 
was peculiarly fitting that I should see it all, up to the last, minute, before 
T should take ground that I might be disposed (by the shifting of the 
scenes afterwards) also to shift. [Applause.] I have said, several times, 
upon this journey, and I now repeat it to you, that when the time does 
come, I shall then take the ground that I think is right — [applause] — the 
ground that I think is right — [applause, and cries of “ Good, good’^ — right 
for the IsTorth, for the South, for . the East, for the West, for the whole 
country. [Cries of “ Good,” “Hurrah for Lincoln,” and applause.] And 
in doing so, I hope to feel no necessity pressing upon me to say any thing 
in conflict with the Constitution ; in conflict with the continued union of 
these States — [applause] — in conflict with the perpetuation of the liberties 
of this people — [applause] — or any thing in conflict with any thing what- 
ever that I have ever given you reason to expect from me. [Applause.] 
And now, my friends, have I said enough? [Loud cries of “Ho, no,” 
and three cheers for Lincoln.] How, my friends, there appears to be a 
difference of opinion between you and me, and -I really feel called upon 
to decide the question myself. [Applause, during which Mr. Lincoln 
descended from the table.] 

On tlie morning of tlie 20tli Mr. Lincoln proceeded to 
the City Hall, where it had heen arranged that he should 
have an oflS.cial reception. He was there addressed by 
Mayor Wood in the following terms : — 

Mr. Lixcol]x: — As Mayor of Hew York, it becomes my duty to extend 
to you an official welcome in behalf of the Corporation. In doing so, per- 
mit me to say, that this city has never offered hospitality to a man clotlied 
with more exalted powers, or resting under graver responsibilities, than 
those which circumstances have devolved upon you. Coming into office 
with a dismembered Government to reconstruct, and a disconnected and 
hostile people to reconcile, it -will require a high patriotism, and an elova 
ted comprehension of tlie whole country and its varied interests, opinions, 
and prejudices, to so conduct public affairs as to bring it hack again to its 
former harmonious, consolidated, and prosperous condition. If I refer to 
this topic, sir, it is because Hew York is deeply interested. The present 
political divisions have sorely afflicted her people. All her material inter- 
ests are paralyzed. Her commercial greatness is endangered. She is the 
child of the American Union. She has grown up under its maternal cai’e. 
and been fostered by its paternal bounty, and wre fear that if the Union 
dies, the present supremacy of Hew^ York may perish w^ith it. To you, 
therefore, chosen under the forms of the Constitution as the head of tlie 
Confederacy, we look for a restoration of fraternal relations between the 
States — only to be accomplished by peaceful and conciliatory mean aided 
by the wisdom of Almighty God. 
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To tMs address Mr. Liacoln made fhe following re- 
ply:— 

Mk. Mayok:— It isYTitli feelings of deep gratitude that I make iiij 
acknowledgments for the reception that lias been given me in the great 
commercial City of New York. I cannot but remember that it is done by 
the people, who do not, by a large majority, agree with me in political 
sentiment. It is the more grateful to me, because in this I see that for 
the great principles of our G-overnment the people are pretty nearly or 
quite unanimous. In regard to the difficulties that confront us at this 
time, and of which you have seen fit to speak so becomingly and so jintly, 

I can only say that I agree with the sentiments expressed. In my devo- ® 
tion to the Union I hope I am behind no man in tlie nation. As to my 
wisdom in conducting afiairs so as to tend to tlie preservation of the 
Union, I fear too great confidence may have been placed in me. I am 
sure I bring a heart devoted to the work. There is notliing that could 
ever bring me to consent — willingly to consent — to tlio destruction of this 
Union (in which not only the great City of New York, hut the whole 
country, has acquired its greatness), unless it would he that thing for 
which the Union itself was made. I understand that the ship is made for 
the carrying and preservation of the cargo; and so long as the ship is 
safe with the cargo, it shall not be abandoned. This Union .shall never 
be abandoned, unless the possibility of its existence sliall cea.se to exist, 
without the necessity of throwing ])a.sscngers ard cargo overboard. So 
long, then, as it is possible that the prosperity and libeidie.s of tliis iKiopIo 
can be preserved within this Union, it shall be my purpo.sc at all times to 
preserve it. And now, Mr. Mayor, renewing my thanks for this cordial 
reception, allow me to come to a close. [Applause.] 

On tlie morning of Tluirsclay, 21st, Mr. Lincoln left 
Xew York for PJiiinclelpliin, and oii reacliing Jersey City 
was met and welcomed, on liehalf of tlie State', liy tlie 
Hon. W. L. Dayton, to wliose remarks he. made this re- 
ply 

Mk. Daytox- and Gentlemen of the State op New Jeusey : — I shall 
only tliank you briefly Ibr this very kind reception given me, not person- 
ally, but as the temporary representative of the majesfy of the nation. 
[Applause.] To the kindness of your hearts, and of the hearts of your 
brethren in your State, I sliould be very proud to respond, but 1 sliall not 
have strength to address yon or otlier as.semblages at length, even if I had 
the time to do so. I appear hefore you, therefore, for little else than to 
greet you, and to brietlv sav farewell. Yon loiv'e ilono mo, t1u*. vim’v hi<di 
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and by the saying of it suggested enough, to require a response of an liour 
well considered. [Applause.] I could not in an hour make a worthy 
response to it. I therefore, ladies and gentlemen of Kew Jersey, content 
myself with saying, most heartily do I indorse all the sentiments he has 
expressed. [Applause.] Allow me, most gratefully, to bid you farewell. 
[Applause.] 

At Newark he was welcomed “by tlie Mayor, to wkom 
he said : — 

Me. Mayor: — I thank you for this reception at the city of Mewark. 
"With regard to the great work of which you speak, I will say that I bring 
to it a heart filled with love for my country, and an honest desire to do 
what is right. I am sure, however, that I have not the ability to do any 
thing unaided of God, and that without his support, and that of this free, 
happy, prosperous, and intelligent people, no man can succeed in doing 
that the importance of which we all comprehend. Again thanking yon 
for the reception you have given me, I will now bid you farewell, and 
proceed upon my journey. 

At Trenton he was received by a committee of the 
legislature, and escorted to both branches, which were 
in session. The President of the Senate welcomed him in 
a brief address, to which he made the following reply : — 

Me. President and Gentlemen of the Senate of the State or 
Mew J erset : — I am very grateful to you for the honorable reception of 
which I have been the object. I cannot but remember the place that 
Mew Jersey holds in our early history. In the early PewDlutionary strug- 
gle few of the States among the Old Thirteen had more of the battle-fields 
of the country within their limits than old Mew Jersey. May I he -par- 
doned if, upon tliis occasion, I mention that away hack in my childhood, 
the earliest days of my being able to read, I got hold of a small book, 
such a one as few of the younger members have ever seen, “ AYeem’s Life 
of Wasliingtony I remember all the accounts there given of the battle- 
fields and struggles for the liberties of the country, and none fixed them- 
selves upon my imagination so deeply as the struggle here at Trenton, 
Mew Jersey. The crossing of tlie river; the contest ivitli the Hessians; 
the great hardships endured at that time, all fixed themselves on my 
memory more than any single Revolutionary event ; and you all know, for 
you have all been hoys, how these early impressions last longer than any 
others. I recollect thinking then, hoy even though I was, that there 
must have been something more than common that these men struggled 
for. I am exceedingly anxious that that thing which they struggled for ; 
that something even more than National Independence; that something 
that held out a great promise to all the people of the world to all time to 
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come — I am exceedingly anxious that tins Union, tlic Constitution, and 
tlie liberties of the people shall be perpetuated in accordance with the 
original idea for which that struggle was made, and I shall be most happy 
indeed if I shall be an humble instrument in the hands of the Almighty, 
and of this, his most chosen people, as the chosen instrument — also in the 
hands of tlie Almighty — for perpetuating the object of that great struggle. 
You give me this reception, as I understand, without distinction of party. 
I learn that this body is composed of a majority of gentlemen who, in the 
exercise of their best judgment in the choice of a Chief Magistrate, did 
not think I was the man. I understand, nevertheless, that they came 
forward here to greet me as the constitutional President of the United 
States — as citizens of the United States to meet the man who, for the 
time being, is the representative man of the nation — united by a pui-pose 
to perpetuate the Union and liberties of the people. As such, I accept 
this reception more gratefully than I could do did I believe it was ten- 
dered to me as an individual. 

Mr. Lincoln then passed to tlie Assembly Cliamber, 
where, in reply to tlie Speaker, lie said : — 

Mr. Speaker and G-kntlemen: — I have just enjoyed the honor of a 
reception by the other branch of this legislature, and I return to you 
and them my thanks for the reception which the people of New Jersey 
have given through their chosen representatives to me as tlio representa- 
tive, for the time being, of the majesty of the people of the United States. 
I appropriate to myself very little of the demonstrations of respect w'ith 
which I have been greeted. I think little should ho given to any man, 
but that it should be a manifestation of adherence to the Union and tlio 
Constitution. Irimderstand mysedf to bo received here by the representa- 
tives of the people of New Jersey, a majority of whom dillcr in opinion 
from those with whom I have acted. This manifestation is, therefore, to 
be regarded by me as expressing their devotion to the Union, Uie Consti- 
tution, and the liberties of the people. Yon, Mr. Speaker, have well said 
that this is a time when the bravest and wisest look with doubt and awo 
upon the aspect presented by our national allairs. Under these c,ircum~ 
stances, you will readily see wiiy 1 should not spe^ak in detail of the course 
I shall deem it best to pursue. It is proi)or that I shouhl avail myself of 
all the information and all the time at my command, in order that wlien 
the time arrives in which I must speak oilicially, I sliall he aide to take the 
ground which I deem the best and salest, and from wliich I may have no 
occasion to swerve. I sliall endeavor to take the ground I deem most 
just to the North, the East, the West, the South, and tl 10 whole country. 

J take it, I hope, in good temper, certainly with no malice towards any 
section. I shall do all that may' be in my power to |)romotc a peaceful 
settlement of all our difficulties. 'I’lie man does not live who is more de- 
leted to peace than I am. [Cheers.] None wlio would do more to pro- 
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^erve it, hut it majbe necessary to put the foot down firmly. [Here the 
indience broke out into cheers so loud and long, that for some moments 
t was impossible to hear Mr. Lincoln’s voice.] And if I do ray duty and 
lo right, you will sustain me, will you not ? [Loud cheers, and cries of 
‘ Yes, yes, we will.”] Eeceived, as I am, by the members of a legislature, 
che majority of whom do not agree with me in political sentiments, I 
crust that I may have their assistance in piloting the ship of State 
through this voyage, surrounded by perils as it is ; for if it should suffer 
wreck now, there will be no pilot ever needed for another voyage. Gen- 
tlemen, I have already spoken longer than I intended, and must beg leave 
to stop here. 

Tie procession then moved to the Trenton House, 
where the President-elect made the following speech to 
the crowd outside : — 

I have been invited by your representatives to the Legislature to visit 
this, the capital of your honored State, and in acknowledging their kind 
invitation, compelled to respond to the welcome of the presiding officers of 
each body, and I suppose they intended I should speak to you through 
them, as they are the representatives of all of you ; and if I was to speak 
again here, I should only have to repeat, in a great measure, much that I 
have said, which would be disgusting to my friends around me who have 
met here. I have no speech to make, but merely appear to see you and 
^ let you look at me ; and as to the latter, I think I have greatly the best of 
the bargain. [Laughter.] My friends, allow me to bid you farewell. 

The party arriyed at PMladelpMa at 4 o’clock, and the 
President-elect, proceeding immediately to the Continen- 
tal Hotel, was welcomed in a brief speech from' Mayor 
Henry, to which he replied as follows : — 

Mr. Mayor and Fellow- Citizens of Philadelphia : — I appear before 
you to make no lengthy speech, hnt to thank you for tills reception. Tlio 
reception yon have given me to-night is not to me, the man, the individ- 
ual, but to the man who temporarily represents, or should represent, the 
mai’esty of the nation. [Cheers.] It is true, as your worthy Mayor has 
said, that there is anxiety amongst the citizens of the United States at this 
time. I deem it a happy circumstance that this dis.satisfied position of our 
fellow-citizens does not point ns to any thing in which tliey are being 
injured, or about to be injured; for which reason, T have felt all the while 
justified in concluding that the crisis, the panic, the anxiety of the coun- 
try at this time, is artificial. If there be those who differ with me upon 
this subject, they have not pointed out the substantial difficnlty that 
exists. I do not mean to say that an artificial panic may not do consid- 
erable harm ; tliat it has done such I do not deny. The hope that hae 
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been expressed by your Mayor, tliat I may be able to restoi-e peace, liar 
mony, and prosperity to the country, is most worthy of him ; and happy 
indeed, will I be if I shall be able to verify and fuliil tliat hope. [Tre 
mendous cheering.] I premise you, in all sincerity, that I bring to tlr 
work a sincere heart. Whether I will bring a head equal to that hear 
will be for future times to determine. It were useless for me to speak o1 
details of plans now; I shall speak officially next Monday week, if ever 
If I should not speak then, it were useless for me to do so now. If I d< 
speak then, it is useless for me to do so now. When I do speak, I shal 
take such ground as I deem best calculated to restore peace, harmony 
and prosperity to the country, and tend to the perpetuity of the natioi 
and the liberty of these States and these people. Your wortliy Mayo: 
has expressed the wish, in which I join with him, tliat it wmi’e convenien 
for me to remain in your city long enough to consult your merchants am 
manufacturers ; or, as it were, to listen to those breathings rising withii 
the consecrated walls Avherein the Constitution of the United States, and 
I will add, the Declaration of Independence, were originally framed anc 
adopted. [Enthusiastic applause.] I assure you and your Mayor that 
had hoped on this occasion, and upon all occasions during my life, that 
shall do nothing inconsistent with the teachings of these holy and mos 
sacred walls. I never asked any thing that does not breathe from thos* 
walls. All my political warfare has been in favor of the teachings tha 
came forth from these sacred walls. May my right hand forget its cun 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if CA’-or I prove fals* 
to those teachings. Eel low-citizens, I have addressed you longer than ! 
expected to do, and now allow me to hid you good-night. 

On tlie 21st, Mr. Lincoln visited tlie old Ind(U^<'^Hdenc( 
Hall, from wliicli was originally issued tlie Declaratioi 
of Independence. Ho was received in a co3*dial speed 
"by Mr. Theodore Cuyler, to which he made tlie follow 
ing response : — 

Mr. Cuyler: — I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing 
here in this place, where were collected togctlier tlie wis(b>m, the patriot 
ism, the devotion to principle from whicli sprang the institutions unde 
which we live. You have kindly suggested to mo that in my hand 
is the task of restoring peace to the present distracted condition of tli< 
country, I can say in return, sir, that all the ])oliticiil sentiment 
I entertain have been drawn, so far as I have lieen <able to draw them 
from the sentiments -which originated in and were given to tlie worb 
from this hall I have never had a fcelin'i;, Dolitically, that did not spriin 
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pendence. I liave pondered over the toils that were endured by the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the army who achieved that Independence. I have 
. jften inquired of myself what great principle or idea it was that kept this 
Confederacy so long together. It was not the mere matter of the sep- 
aration of the Colonies from the mother-land, but that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave liberty, not alone to the people 
of this country, but, I hope, to the world, for all future time. [Great ap- 
jdaiise.] It was that which gave promise that in due time the weight 
would be lifted from the shoulders of all men. This is the sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. How, my friends, can this 
country be saved upon that basis ? If it can, I will consider myself one 
of the happiest men in the world if I can help to save it. If it cannot be 
■saved upon that principle, it will be truly awful. But if this country can- 
not be saved without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than surrender it. [Applause.] How, 
in my view of the present aspect of affairs, there need be no bloodshed 
or war. There is no necessity for it. I am not in favor of such a course ; 
and I may say in advance that there will be no bloodshed unless it be 
forced upon the Government, and then it will be compelled to act in self- 
defence. [Applause.] 

My friends, this is wholly an unexpected speech, and I did not expect 
to be called ppon to say a word when I came here. I supposed it was 
merely to do something towards raising the flag — I may, tlierefore, have 
said something indiscreet. [Cries of “ Ho, no.”] I have said nothing but 
what I am willing to live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, 
die by. 

One object of ifte visit to tlie Hall was, to have Mr. 
Lincoln assist in raising the national flag over the Hall. 
AiTangeinents had been made for the performance of this 
ceremonj'", and Mr. Lincoln was escorted to tlie platform 
prepared for the purpose, and was invited, in a brief ad- 
dress, to raise the flag. He responded in a patriotic 
speech, annonncing his cheerful compliance with the re- 
quest He alluded to the original flag of thirteen stars, 
saying that the number had increased as time rolled on, 
and we became a happy, powerful people, each star add- 
ing to its pros]perity. The future is in the liands of the 
people. It was on such an occasion we could reason to- 
gether, reaffirm our devotioii to the country and the prin 
ciples of the Declarcition of Independence. Let us make 
up our minds, said he, that whenever we do put a new star 
upon our banner, it shall be a fixed one, never to be 
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dimmftd Ly the horrors of -war, htit hrightened hy the 
conteutment and prosperity of peace. Let ns go on tc 
extend the area of onr nsefulness, and add star upon star, 
until their light shaR shine over five hundred millions of 
free and happy people. He then performed liis part in 
the ceremony, amidst a thundering discharge of artillery. 

In the afternoon he left for the West. On reaching 
Lancaster he "was received with a salute, and replied to 
an address of welcome in the following words : — 

Ladies aud Gentlemest op Odd Lajicastee:— I appear not to make a 
speech. I have not time to malce a speech at length, and not strength td 
make them on every occasion ; and worse than all, I have none to make. 
There is plenty of matter to speak about in these times, hut it is well 
known that the more a man speaks the less he is understood — the n:ore 
he says one thing, the more his adversaries contend he meant something 
else. I shall soon have occasion to speak officially, and then I will eu- 
(leavor to put my thoughts just as plain as I can express myself— true to 
the Constitution and Union of all the States, and to the perpetual liberty 
of all the people. Until I so speak, there is no need to enter upon details. 
In conclusion, I greet you most heartily, and hid you an idlectionate 
farewell. 

On reaching Harrishxirg, on the 22d, Mr. Lincoln was 
escorted to the legislature, and was welcomed hy the 
presiding officers of the two houses, to whom he replied 
as follows : — 

I appear before you only for a very few, brief remarks, in response to 
what has been said to me. I thank you ino.st sincerely for this i-cceptlon, 
and the generous words in which support has licon proTiiiscd me upon 
this occasion. I thank your groat Connnonwc«altli for t.hc overwliclming 
aupjport it recently gave, not me i)ersonally, hut the cause whicli I think 
a just one, in. the late election. | Ijoiid applause.] Allusion has been 
made to the fact — the interesting fact, per]ia])s, we should say — that I for 
the first time appear at the Capital of the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania upon tlie birthday of the Father of his Country, in connection 
witli that beloved anniversary connected with the history of this country. 
I have already gone through one exceedingly interesting scene thi.s morn- 
ing in the ceremonies at Philadelphia. Under the higli conduct of gentle- 
men there, I was for the first time allowed the privilege of standing in 
old Independence Hall [enthusiastic clieeriiig], to liavo a few words 
addressed to me there, and opening up to me an opportunity of express- 
ing, with much regret, that I had not more time time to express Gomo 
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thing of niY own feelings, excited bj the occasion, somewhat to harmonize 
and give shape to the feelings that had been really the feelings of my 
whole life. Besides this, our friends there had provided a magnificent 
flag of the country. They had arranged it so that I was given the honor 
of arising it to the head of its staff. [Applause.] And when it went up, I 
was pleased that it went to its place by the strength of my own feeble arm, 
when, according to the arrangement, the cord was pulled, and it floated 
gloriously to the wind, without an accident, in the light, glowing sunshine 
of the morning. I could not lielp hoping that there was, in the entire suc- 
cess of that beautiful ceremony, at least something of an omen of what is to 
come. [Loud applause.] How could I help feeling then as I often have felt i 
In the w’hole of that proceeding I was a very humble instrument. I had 
not provided the flag ; I had not made the arrangements for elevating it 
to its place ; I had applied but a very small portion of my feeble strength 
in raising it. In the whole transaction I was in the hands of the people 
who had arranged it, and if I can have the same generous co-operation of 
the people of the nation, I think the flag of our country may yet be kept 
flaunting gloriously. [Loud, enthusiastic, and continued cheers.] I recur 
for a moment but to repeat some words uttered at the hotel, in regard to 
what has been said about the military support which the General Govern- 
ment may expect from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in a proper 
emergency. To guard against any possible mistake do I recur to^ this. 
It is not with any pleasure that I contemplate the possibility that a neces- 
sity may arise in this country for the use of the military arm. [Applause.] 
While I am exceedingly gratified to see the manifestation upon your 
streets of your military force here, and exceedingly gratified at your 
promises here to use that force upon a j)roper emergency — while I make 
these acknowledgments I desire to repeat, in order to preclude any pos- 
sible misconstruction, that I do most sincerely hope that shall have 
no use for them'. [Applause.] That it will never become their duty to 
shed blood, and most especially never to shed fraternal blood. I promise 
that, so far as I may have wisdom to direct, if so painful a result shall in 
any-wise be brought about, it shall be through no fault of mine. [Cheers.] 
Allusion has also been made by one of your honored speakers to some 
remarks recently made by myself at Pittsburg, in regard to wliat is sup- 
posed to be the especial interest of this great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. I now wish only to say, in regard to that matter, that the few 
remarks Tvhich I uttered on that occasion were rather carefully worded. 
I took pains that they should be so. I have seen no occasion since to add 
to them, or subtract from them. I leave them precisely as they stand 
[applause], adding only now, that I am pleased to have an expression from 
you, gentlemen of Pennsylvania, significant that they are satisfactory to 
you. And now, gentlemen of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, allow me to return you again my most sincere 
thanks. 
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After th.e delivery of this address, Mr. Lincoln devote 
some hours to the reception of visitors, and at six o’cloc! 
retired to his room. The next morning the whole coui 
try was surprised to learn that he had arrived in Wasl 
ington — twelve hours sooner than he had originally ii 
tended. His sudden departure proved to have been 
measure of precaution for wliich events subsequent! 
disclosed afforded a full justification. Por some time prt 
vious to his departure from home, the rumor had bee: 
current that he would never reach the Capital alive. A 
attempt was made on the Toledo and Western Eailroacl 
on the 11th of February, to tlmow from the track the trai 
on which he was journeying, and just as he was leavin 
Cincinnati a hand grenade was found to have been s( 
creted on board the cars. These and other circumstance 
led to an organized and thorough investigation, under th 
direction of a police detective, carried on with great ski 
and perseverance at Baltimore, and which resulted in dis 
closmg the fact that a small gang of assassins, under th 
leadership of an Italian who assumed the name of Orsin; 
had arranged to take his life during liis passage, throng 
Baltimore. G-eneral Scott and Mr. Seward had both bee 
apprised of the same fixer through another source, an 
they had sent Mr. F. W. Seward as a special messengc 
to Philadelphia, to meet the President-elect there, pr( 
vious to his departure for Harrisburg, and give hii 
notice of these circumstances. Mr. Lincoln did nc 
deviate from the programme he had marked out for liin 
self, in consequence of these communications ; excej 
that, under the advice of friends, ho deemed it prudei: 
to anticipate by one train the time he was expected t 
arrive in Washington. He reached there on the mornin 
of Saturday, the 23d. 

On Wednesday, the 27th, the Mayor and Commo 
Council of the city waited upon Mr. Lincoln, and ter 
dered him a welcome. He replied to them as follows 

Mr. Mayor : — I thank you, and through j^ou the muninipal authoriti' 
of this city who accompany you, for this welcome. And as it is tlib fin 
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time in my life, since the present phase of politics has presented itself in 
this country, that I have said any thing publicly within a region of 
country where the institution of slavery exists, I will take this occasion 
to say, that I think very much of the ill-feeling that has existed and still 
exists between the people in the sections from which I came and the 
people here, is dependent upon a misunderstanding of one another. I 
therefore avail myself of this opportunity to assure you, Mr. Mayor, and 
all the gentlemen present, that I have not now, and never have had, any 
other than as kindly feelings towards you as the people of my own 
section. I have not now, and never have had, any disposition to treat 
you in any respect otherwise than as my own neighbors. I have not 
now any purpose to withhold from you any of the benefits of the Consti- 
tution, under any circumstances, that I would not feel myself constrained 
to withhold from my own neighbors ; and I hope, in a word, that when 
we shall become better acquainted — and I say it with great confidence — 
we shall like each other the more. I thank you for the kindness of this 
reception. 

On th.e nest erening a serenade was giren to Mr. 
Lincoln by the members of the Republican Association, 
and he then addressed the crowd which the occasion had 
brought together as follows : — 

My Prie2Tds: — I suppose that I may take this as a compliment paid to 
me, and as such please accept my thanks for it. I have reached this City 
of Washington under circumstances considerably differing from those 
under which any other man has ever reached it. I am here for the pur- 
pose of taking an ofiicial position amongst the people, almost all of whom 
were politically opposed to me, and are yet opposed to me, as I suppose. 

I propose no lengthy address to you. I only propose to say, as I did 
on yesterday, when your worthy Mayor and Board of x\lderraen called 
upon me, that I thought much of the ill feeling that has existed between 
you and the people of your surroundings and that people from among 
whom I came, has depended, and now depends, upon a misunder- 
standing. 

I hope that, if things shall go along as prosperously as I believe we all 
desire they may, I may have it in my power to remove something of this 
misunderstanding; that I may be enabled to convince you, and the people 
of your section of the country, that we regard you as in all things our 
equals, and in all things entitled to the same respect and the same treat- 
ment that wo claim for ourselves ; that we are in no wise disposed, if it 
were in our power, to oppress ycu, to deprive you of any of your rights 
under the Constitution of the United States, or even narrowly to split 
hairs with yon in regard to these rights, hut are determined to give you, 
as far lies in our hands, all your rights under the Constitution — not 
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grudgingly, but fully and fairly. [Applause.] I hope tliat, by tlnw doalitif 
with you, we will become bettor acqnaiutetl, and be better Irieiuls. 

And now, my friends, with these few remarks, and again returning ni] 
thanks for this compliment, and expressing niy desire to hear a littb 
more of your good music, I bid you good-night. 

This closed Mr. Lincoln’s public speeches down to tht 
date of his inauguration. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROM THE INAUGURATION TO THE MEETING OE CCNGRESS, 
JULY 4, 1861. 

The Inaugural Address. — Organization of the Government. — The 
Bombardment of Fort Sumter. — Passage of Troops through Bal- 
timore. — Interview with the Mayor of Baltimore. — The Block- 
ade OF Bebel Ports.— The President and the Virginia Commis- 
sioners. — Instruction to our Ministers abroad. — Recognition of 
THE Rebels as Belligerents. — Rights of Neutrals. 

On tlie 4t]3 of Marcli, 1861, Mr. Lincoln took the oath 
and assumed the duties of the Presidential office. He was 
quite right in saying, on the eve of his departure from his 
home in Springfield, that those duties ‘were greater than 
had devolved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. A conspiracy which had been on foot for 
thirty years had reached its crisis. Yet in spite of all 
that had been done by the leading spirits in this move- 
ment, the people of the slayeholding States were by no 
means a unit in its support. Seven of those States — South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Florida, 
and Louisiana — had passed secession ordinances, and 
united in the establishment of a hostile Confederacy ; but 
in nearly all of them a considerable portion of the people 
were opposed to the movement, while in all the remaining 
slayeholding States a very active canvass was carried on 
between the friends and the opponents of secession. In 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee especially, 
the Government of the United States was vindicated and 
its authority sustained by men of pre-eminent ability and 
of commanding reputation, and there seemed abundant 
reason for hoping that, by the adoption of prudent meas 
ures, the slaveholding section might be divided, and the 
Border Sla/e States retained in the Union. The authori- 
ties of the rebel Confederacy saw the importance of push- 
11 . 
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ing tlie issue to an instant decision. Under their directioi 
nearly all the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, custom-house 
&c., belonging to the United States, within tlie limits ( 
the seceded States, had been seized, and were held I 
representatives of the rebel government. The only for 
in the South which remained in possession of tlie Unit 
were Forts Pickens, Taylor, and Jefferson on the Floric 
coast, and Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor, and prep, 
rations were far advanced for the reduction and captm 
of these. Officers of the army and navy from the Soul 
had resigned their commissions and entered the reb 
service. Civil officers representing the United Stab 
within the limits of the Southern States could- i 
longer discharge their functions, and all the powers ( 
that Government were practically paralyzed. 

It was under these circumstanc<‘s that Mr. Lincol 
entered upon the duties of his office, and addressed ’hir 
self to the task, first, of withholding the Horder Stab 
from joining the Confederacy, as an indis])ensable pr 
liminary to the great Avork of quelling th(> rebellion an 
restoring the authority of the Constitution. 

The ceremony of inauguration took jilace as usual i 
front of the Capitol, and in ])r(\sence of an immense mu 
titude of spectators. A large military force was i 
attendance, under the. imini'diate command of Gener; 
Scott, but notliing occurred to interru])t the harmon 
of the occasion. Uefore taking the oath of office, M 
Lincoln delivered the folloAviug 

INAncURAL .\I)I>RKS.S. 

Fellow- Citizens of the Uiilteil Stales : — 

In coinpliiince with a custom as old as the (loveriiinent itself, I apx)C 
before you to address you brielly, and to take in your prt'serice the oa 
jircscribcd by the Constitution of the United States to he taken by tl 
President “before he enters on the execution of his otlitak” 

I do not consider it necessary jit ]jresent for me to discuss tho 
matters of administration about which there is no special anxiety 
excitement. 

AppreheiiHton seems to exist, anion .e: the people of the Southern State 
t fiat by the accession of a Pejmbliean Admini.stratMm their jirope rty ai 
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Choir peace and personal security are to be endangered. There has never 
been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and been open 
to tlieir inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of 
him who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of those speeches 
when I declare that “I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe 
I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” Those 
who nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made 
this and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. And 
more than this, they placed in the platform for my acceptance, and as a law 
to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolution which I now 
read : — 

Eesohed^ That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control its own domes- 
tic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to 
the balance of power on which the perfection and endurance of our polit- 
ical fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed force 
of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

I now reiterate these sentiments ; and, in doing so, I only press upon 
the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the case is sus- 
ceptible, that the property, peace, and security of no section are to be in 
anywise endangered by the now incoming Administration. I add, too, 
that all the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and the 
laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given. to all the States, when law- 
fully demanded, for whatever cause — as cheerfully to one section as to 
another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly written in the Con- 
stitution as any other of its provisions : — 

Ho person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves ; and tlie inten- 
tion of the lawgiver is the law. All members of Congress swear their 
support to the whole Constitution — to this provision as much as any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves, whose cases c<;me within the terms 
of this clause, “ shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unanimous. How, 
if they would make the effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of which to keep good 
that unanimous oath ? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause should be en- 
forced by Hatlonal or by State authority; but surely that difference is 
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not a very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be ol 
but little consequence to him, or to others, by which authority it is done 
And should any one, in any case, be content that his oath shall go unkept 
on a mere unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safeguards of lib- 
erty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence to be introduced, sc 
that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered as a slave ? And mighi 
it not be well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforcemenl 
of that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that “the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens ir 
the several States?” 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservation, and with nc 
purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
And while I do not choose now to specity particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be rnueli safer for all, both 
in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by all tlioso acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find im- 
punity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a President luidei 
our National Constitution. During that period, fifteen difieront and greatly 
distinguished citizens have, in succession, administered the Executive 
branch of the Government. They have conducted it through many perils, 
and generally with great success. Yet, with all this s(‘opo for prece- 
dent, I now enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional term of 
four years, under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the Fed- 
eral Union, heretofore only menaced, is now fortnidahly attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law, and of the Constitutiori, 
the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in the fundamental law of all National Governments. It is safe 
to assert that no government ])roper ever liad a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all tlie express provi- 
sions of our National Government, and tlie Union will endure forever — i\ 
being impossible to destroy it, cxce})t l)y some action not provided for in 
the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States he not a Government proper, but an associ- 
ation of States in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a contract, be 
peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made it? One })arty 
to a contract may violate it — break it, so to si)eak ; but docs it not require 
all to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the proposition that, 
in legal contemplation, the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history 
of tlie Union itself. The Union is much older tliaii the Constitution. U 
was formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was ma- 
tured and continued by the Decilaratiou of Independence in 1776. It waf 
further matured, and the faith of all the then Thirteen States expressly 
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plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of Con- 
federation in 1778. And, finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for 
ordaining and establishing the Constitution was “ to form a more perfect 
union.” 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part only, of the 
States, be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than before, the Con- 
stitution having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its own mere motion, 
can lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and ordinances to that 
effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any State or 
States, against the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I, therefore, consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, 
the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my ability I shall take care, as 
the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the 
Unio'i be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to be 
onl ;• a simple duty on my part ; and I shall perform it, so far as practica- 
ble, unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the 
requif^'-ite means, or, in some authoritative manner, direct the contrary. I 
trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared pur- 
pose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence ; and there shall 
be none, unless it be forced upon the National authority. The power con- 
fided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and 
places belonging to the Government, and to collect the duties and im- 
posts ; but beyond what may be but necessary for these objects, there will 
be no invasion, no using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior locality, shall be so 
great and universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from hold- 
ing the Federal offices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious stran- 
gers among the people for that object. While the strict legal right may 
exist in the Government to enforce the exercise of these offices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, 
I deem it better to forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts of 
the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that sense 
of perfect security which is most favorable to calm thought and reflection. 
The course here indicated will be followed, unless current events and ex- 
perience shall show a modification or change to be proper, and in every 
case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised, according to cir- 
cumstances actually existing, and with a view and a hope of a peaceful 
solution of the National troubles, and the restoration of fraternal sympa- 
thies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, I will neither 
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affirm nor deny; but if tliere be siicb, I need address no word to them. 
To those, however, who really love the Union, may I not speak ? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of, oui 
National fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would i1 
not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it ? Will you hazard so des- 
perate a step while there is any possibility that any portion of the ills yon 
fly from have no real existence ? Will you, while tlie certain ills you fl;y 
to are greater than all the real ones you fly from — will you risk the com- 
mission of so fearful a mistake ? 

All profess to he content in the Union, if all constitutional riglits can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly written in th€ 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human min(i 
is so constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this, 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written provisioE 
of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the more force of num- 
bers, a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written consti- 
tutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution— 
certainly would if such right were a vital one. But such is not our case 
All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so plainly assurec 
to them by affirmations and negations, guarantees and prohibitions in tin 
Constitution, that controversies never arise concerning them. But nc 
organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically applicable t( 
every question which may occur in practical administration. No fore 
sight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length contain, ex 
press provisions for all possible questions. Shall fugitives from labor b( 
surrendered by National or by State authority? The Constitution doei 
not expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Territories? Tin 
Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect slavery ii 
the Territories ? The Constitution docs not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional controversies 
and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If the minorit; 
will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the Government must cease 
There is no other alternative; for continuing the (Government is acquies 
cence on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will seced' 
rather than acquiesce, tliey make a precedent which, in turn, will divich 
and ruin them; for a minority of their own will secede from them when 
ever a majority refuses to be controlled by sucli minority. For instance 
why may not any portion of a new Confederacy, a year or two hence 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of tlic present Union no\ 
claim to secede from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments are nov 
being educated to the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States to com 
pose a new Union, as to produce harmony only, and prevent renewc 
secession ? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy, l 
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majority held iu restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions and 
sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is im- 
possible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy or despot- 
ism, in some form, is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by some, that constitutional ques- 
tions are to be decided by the Supreme Court ; nor do I deny that such 
decisions must be binding, in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as to 
the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect 
and consideration in all parallel cases, by all other departments of the 
Government. And while it is obyiously possible that such decisions may 
be erroneous in any given case, still, the evil eifect following it being 
limited to that particular case, with the chance that it may be overruled, 
and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than 
could the evils of a different practice. At the same time, the candid 
citizen must confess that if the policy of the Government upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to bo their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon the Court or the Judges. 
It is a duty from 'which they may not shrink to decide cases properly 
brought before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. One section of our country believes 
slavery is right, and ought to be extended, while the other believes it is 
•wrong, and ouglit not to be extended. This is the only substantial dis- 
pute. The fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, and the law for the 
suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, 
as any law can ever be in a community where the moral sense of tlie 
people imperfectly supports the law itself. The great body of the people 
abide by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few break over in 
each. This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured ; and it would be worse, 
in both cases, after the separation of the sections than before. The 
foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would be ultimately 
revived, without restriction, in one section; while fugitive slaves, novr 
only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our re- 
spective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other ; but the difterent parts of our coun- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face ; and inter- 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. It is 
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impossible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more 
satisfactory after separation than before. Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to war, 
you cannot fight always; and when, after much loss on both sides, and 
no gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions, as to 
terms of intercourse, are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, bekmgs to the people who inhabit 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing Government, they 
can exercise their constitutional right of amending it, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the 
l^ational Constitution amended. While I make no recommendation of 
amendments, I fully recognize the 'rightful authority of the people over 
the whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes prescribed in 
the instrument itself ; and I should, under existing circumstances, favor, 
rather than oppose, a fair opportunity being afibrded the people to act 
upon it. I will venture to add, that to me the convention mode seems 
preferable, in that it allows amendments to originate vrith tlie people 
themselves, instead of only permitting them to take or reject proposi- 
tions originated by others, not especially chosen for the purpose, and 
which might not be precisely such as they would wish to either accept oi 
refuse. I understand a proposed amendment to the Constitution — which 
amendment, however, I have not seen-~- 7 has passed Congress, to the elfect 
that the Federal Government shall never interfere with the dotnostic insti- 
tutions of the States, including that of persons held to service. To avoid 
misconstruction of what I have said, I dei)art from my purpose not tc 
speak of particular amendments, so far as to say that, holding such a pro- 
vision now to bo implied constitutional law, 1 have no objections to ih 
being made express and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his autliority from the people, and tliej 
have conferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of the States, 
The people themselves can do this also if they choose; but tlio Executive, 
as sucli, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the prescnl 
Government as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired bj 
him, to his successor. 

Why should there not bo a patient confidence in the ultimate justice o: 
the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In oui 
present differences, is either party without liiith of being in the right < 
If the Almighty Euler of Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, b< 
on your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and thai 
justice will surely prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. 

By the frame of the Government under winch wo live, the same peoi)h 
have wisely given their public servants but little power for mischief, and 
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have, with equal wisdom, provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain their virtue 
and vigilance, no Administration, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, 
can very seriously injure the Government in the short space of four 
years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an 
object to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which you would never 
take deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, 
still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, 
the laws of your own framing under it ; while the new Administration 
will have no immediate power, if it would, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the best way, 
all our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and net in mine, is 
the momentous issues of civil war. The Government will not assail you. 

You can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. 
You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Government; 
while I shall have the most solemn one to “ preserve, protect, and de- 
fend ” it. 

I am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. 

The mystic cord of memory, stretching from every battle-field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they wiU be, by the better angels of our nature. 

Tlie declarations of tlie Inangural, as a general tiling, 
gave satisfaction to the loyal people of the whole coun- 
try. It was seen, everywhere, that while President Lin- 
coln felt constrained, by the most solemn obligations 
of duty, to maintain the anthority of the Government of 
the United States over all the territory within its juris- 
diction, whenever that anthority should be disputed by 
the actual exercise of armed force, he would nevertheless 
do nothing whatever to provoke such a demonstration, 
and would take no step which could look like violence or 
offensive warfare upon the seceded States. In the Border 
States its reception was in the main satisfactory. But, 
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a matter of course, in those States, as elseAvhere through- 
out the South, the secession leaders gave it the most 
hostile construction, No effort -was spared to inflame the 
puhlic mind, by representing the Inaugural as embodying 
the purpose of the President to make war upon the 
Southern States for their attempt to secure a redress of 
wrongs. 

The President’s first act was to construct' his Cabinet, 
which was done by the appointment of William H. Sew- 
ard, of New York, Secretary of State ; Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury ; Simon Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, Secretary of War ; Gid(^on Welles, of Con- 
necticut, Secretary of the Navy ; Caleb B. Smith, of In- 
diana, Secretaiy of the Interior ; Montgomery Blair, of 
Maryland, Postmaster-General ; and Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, Attorney-General. These nominations were all 
confirmed by the Senate, and these g(!ntlemen entered 
upon the discharge of the duties of their several oflsices. 

On the 12th of March, Messrs. John Forsyth, of Ala- 
bama, and Crawford, of Georgia, requeBt(Kl an unofficial 
interview with the Secretary of State, v,diich tlie latter 
declined. On the 13th they sent to liim a communication, 
informing him that they were in W asliington as commis- 
sioners from a government coinposi'd of seven States 
which had withdrawn from tlie American Union, and that 
they desired to enter upon negotiations for the adjustment 
of all questions growing out of this sepai-ation. Mr. Sew- 
ard, by direction of the President, di'c.lined to receive 
them, because it “could not be adinith'd tliat the States 
referred to had, in law or fact, witlnlrawn from the Fed- 
eral Union, or that they could do so in any otlnu- manner 
than with the consent and comu'rt of tlui people of the 
United States, to be given through a National Convention, 
to be assembled in conformitj^ with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States.” This communication, 
though written on the 15th of March, Avas withheld, with 
the consent of the Commissioners, until tin* 8th of April, 
when it was delivered. The fact of its receipt, and its 
character, were instantly telegraphed to Charleston, and 
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it was made the occasion for precipitating the reyoliition 
by an act which, it was believed, would unite all the 
Southern States in support of the Confederacy. On the 
day of its receipt, the 8th of April, General Beauregard, 
at Charleston, telegraphed to L. P. Walker, the ‘rebel 
Secretary of War, at Montgomery, that authorized 
messenger from President Lincoln had just informed Gov- 
ernor Pickens and himself that provisions would be sent 
to Fort Sumter peaceably, or, otherwise, by force.’’ Gen- 
eral Beauregard was instructed to demand the surrender 
of the fort, which he did on the 11th, and was at once in- 
foiined by Major Anderson, who was in command, that 
his sense of honor and his obligations to his Government 
prevented his compliance.” On the night of the same day 
General Beauregard wrote to Major Anderson, by orders 
of his Government, that if he ‘‘would state the time at 
which he would evacuate Fort Sumter” (as it was known 
that it must soon be evacuated for lack of provisions), 
“and will agree that, in the mean time, you will not use 
your guns against us unless ours shall be employed 
against Fort Sumter, we will abstain from opening fire 
upon you.” At half-past two in the morning of the 12th, 
Major Anderson replied that he would evacuate the fort 
by noon on the 15th, abiding, meantime, by the terms 
proposed, unless he should “receive, prior to that, control 
ling instructions from his Government, or additional sup 
plies.” In reply to this note he was notified, at half-past 
three, that the rebels would open their batteries upon the 
fort in one hour from that time. This they did, and, after 
a bombardment of thirty-three hours, Major Anderson 
agreed to evacuate the fort, which he carried into effect 
on Sunday morning, the 14th. 

The effect of this open act of war was, in some respects, 
precisely what had been anticipated by the rebel authori- 
ties : in other respects, it was very different. Upon the 
Southern States it had the effect of arousing public senti- 
ment to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and of strength- 
ening the rebel cause. At the North, it broke down, 
for the moment, all party distinctions, and united the 
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people in a cordial and liearty support of the Govern- 
ment. 

The President regarded it as an armed attack upon the 
Government of the IJnited States, in support of the com- 
bination which had been organized into a Confederacy to 
resist and destroy its authority, and he saw, at once, that 
it could be met and defeated only by the force placed in 
his hands for the maintenance of that authority. He 
accordingly, on the 15th of April, issued the following 

PEOOLAMATIOK 

By the President of the United States. 

Whereas^ tlie laws of the United States have been for some time past 
and now are opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed, in the States 
of Sontli Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, by combinations too powerful to bo suppressed by tbe ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals 
by law : now, therefore, I, Abkaham Lincoln, President of the IJnited 
States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the Oonstitution and the 
laws, have thought fit to call forth, and hereby do call forth, the militia 
of the several States of the Union, to the aggregate number of seventy- 
five thousand, in order to suppress said combinations, and to cause the 
laws to be duly executed. 

The details for tliis object will be immediately communicated to the 
State authorities through the War Dei)artinent. I appeal to all loyal 
citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this etlbrt to maintain the honor, the 
integrity, and existence of our National Union, and the perpetuity of 
popular government, and to redress wrongs already long enough endured. 
I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the forc.es hereby 
called forth will probably bo to repossess the forts, places, and property 
which have been seized from the Union ; and in every event the utmost 
care will be observed, consistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid 
any devastation, any destruction of, or intcrferenco with, property, or any 
distarbance of peaceful citizens of any part of the country; and I hereby 
command the persons composing the combinations aforesaid to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their respective abodes, witliin twenty days from 
this date. 

Deeming that the present condition of public affairs presents an extra- 
ordinary occasion, I do hereby, in virtue of the power in me vested by 
the Constitution, convene both houses of Congress. The Senators and 
Representatives are, therefore, summoned to assemble at their respective 
chambers, at twelve o’clock, noon, on Thursday, the fourth day of July 
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next, then and there to consider and determine ^nch measures as, in their 
wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem to demand. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and of the 
independence of the United States the eighty-fifth. 


By the President. 

William H. Sewaed, Secretary of State. 


Abkaham LmooLK. 


The issue of this Proclamation created the most intense 
enthusiasm throughout the country. Scarcely a yoice 
vras raised in any of the Northern States against this 
measure, which was seen to be one of absolute necessity 
and of self-defence on the part of the Goyernment 
Eyery Northern State responded promptly to the Presi- 
dent’s demand, and from private persons, as well as by 
the legislatures, men, arms, and money were offered, in 
unstinted profusion and with the most zealous alacrity, 
in support of the Goyernmeut. Massachusetts was first 
in the field ; and on the first day after the issue of the 
Proclamation, her Sixth Eegiment, completely equipped, 
started from Boston for the National Capital. Two more 
regiments were also made ready, and took their departure 
within forty-eight hours. The Sixth Eegiment, on its 
way to Washington, on the 19th, was attacked by a mob 
in Baltimore, carrying a secession flag, and several of its 
members were killed or severely wounded. This inflamed 
to a still higher point the excitement which already per* 
vaded the country. The whole Northern section of the 
Union felt outraged that troops should be assailed and 
murdered on their way to protect the Capital of the Na- 
tion. In Maryland, where the Secession party was 
strong, there was also great excitement, and the Governor 
of the State and the Mayor of Baltimore united in urging 
for prudential reasons, that no more troops should be 
brought through that city. To their representation the 
President made the following reply : — 
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■Washington, April 29 , 1861 . 

G-overnor IIioks and Mayor Beown : 

Geittlemejt : — Your letter by Messrs. Bond, Dobbin, and Brune is re- 
ceived. I tender you both my sincere thanks for your efforts to keep the 
peace in the trying situation in which you are placed. 

Dor the future, troops must be brought here, but I make no point of 
bringing them through Baltimore. -Without any military knowledge my- 
self, of course I must leave details to Generjil Scott. He hastily said this 
morning in the presence of these gentlemen, ‘‘ March them around Balti- 
more, and not through it.” I sincerely hope the General, on fuller reflec- 
tion, will consider this practical and proper, and that you will not object 
to it. By this a collision of the people of Baltimore wnth the troops will 
be avoided, unless they go out of their way to seek it. I hope you will 
exert your influence to prevent this. 

How and ever I shall do all in my power for peace consistently with 
the maintenance of the Government. 

Your obedient servant, Abkaham Lincoln. 

And in further response to the same request from Gov- 
ernor Hicks, followed hy a suggestion that the contro- 
versy between the North and South might be referred to 
Lord Lyons, the British Minister, for arbitration. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, through the Secretary of State, made the 
following reply : — 

Department oe State, April'lX 1861 . 

His E.xcellency Tttomas II. HioKS, Governor of Maryland : 

Silt: — I have had the honor to receive your communication of this 
morning, in wliich you inform me that you have felt it to be your duty 
to advise tlui President of the United States to order elsewhere the troops 
then off Annapolis, and also that no more may be scut through Maryland ; 
and that you have further suggested that Lord Lyons bo requested to act 
as mediator between the contending parties in our country, to prevent 
the effusion of blood. 

The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt of that communi- 
cation, and to assure you that he has weiglicd the counsels it contains 
with the respect which he habitually cherishes for the Chief Magistratcj 
of the several States, and especially for yourself. He regrets, as deepl;j 
as any magistrate or citizen of this country can, that deraonstrationj 
against the safety of the United States, with very extensive preparationj 
for the effusion .of blood, have made it his duty to call out the forces tc 
which you allude. 

The force now songht to he brought through Maryland is intended foi 
nothing hut the defence of the Capital. The President has necessaril} 
coiiilded tlie choice of the Hational highway which that force shall tak< 
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in coming to this city to the Lieutenant-General commanding the Army 
of the IJnited States, who, like his only predecessor, is not less distin- 
guished for his humanity than for Ms loyalty, patriotism, and distin- 
guished public service. 

The President instructs me to add, that the hTational highway thus 
selected by the Lieutenant-General has been chosen by him upon consul- 
tation with prominent magistrates and citizens of Maryland as the one 
which, while a route is absolutely necessary, is farthest removed from the 
populous cities^ of the State, and with the expectation that it would there- 
fore be the least objectionable one. 

The President cannot but remember that there has been a time in the 
history of our country when a general of the American Union, with forces 
designed for the defence of its Capital, was not unwelcome anywhere in 
the State of Maryland, and certainly not at Annapolis, then, as now, the 
capital of that patriotic State, and then, also, one of the capitals of the 
Union. 

If eighty years could have obliterated all the other noble sentiments of 
that age in Maryland, the President would be hopeful, nevertheless, that 
there is one that would forever remain there and everywhere. That sen- 
timent is, that no domestic contention whatever that may arise among the 
parties of this Republic ought in any case to be referred to any foreign 
arbitrament, least of all to the arbitrament of a European monarchy. 

I have the honor to be, with distinguished consideration, your Excel- 
lency’s obedient servant, William H. Seward. 

At tlie President’s request, tlie Mayor of Baltimore, and 
a number of leading influential citizens of Maryland, 
waited upon liim at WasMngton, and had an open con- 
ference npon the condition of affairs in that State. The 
Mayor subsequently made the following report of the in- 
terview : — 

The President, upon his part, recognized the good faith of the city and 
State authorities, and insisted upon his own. He admitted the excited 
state of feeling in Baltimore, and his desire and duty to avoid the fatai 
consequences of a collision with the people. He urged, on the other 
hand, tlie absolute, irresistible necessity of having a transit through the 
State for such troops as might be necessary for the protection of the 
Federal Capital. The ffoteetion of Wa^hington^ he asseverated with great 
earnestness, was the sole object of concentrating troops there ; and he 
protested that none of the troops brought through Maryland were in- 
tended for any purposes hostile to the State, or aggressive as against tlie 
Southern States. Being now unable to bring them up the Potomac iu 
security, tlie Government must either bring them through Maryland or 
abandon the Capital. 
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He called on General Scott for liis opinion, wliich the General gave at 
length, to the effect that troops might be brought through Maryland, 
without going through Baltimore, by either carrying them from Perrys- 
ville to Annapolis, and thence by rail to Washington, or by bringing them 
to the Relay House on tne Northern Central Railroad, and marching them 
to the Relay House on the Washington Railroad, and thence by rail to 
the Capital. If the people would permit them to go by either of those 
routes uninterruptedly, the necessity of their passing through Baltimore 
would be avoided. If the people would not permit them a transit thus 
remote from the city, they must select their own best route, and, if need 
be, fight their way through Baltimore — a result which the General ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

The President expressed his hearty concurrence in tlie desire to avoid 
a collision, and said that no more troops should be ordered through Balti- 
more, if they were permitted to go uninterruptedly by either of the other 
routes suggested. In this disposition the Secretary of War expressed his 
participation. 

Mayor Brown assured the President that the city authorities would use 
all lawful means to prevent their citizens from leaving Baltimore to attack 
the troops in passing at a distance ; but he urged, at the same time, the 
impossibility of their being able to promise any thing more than tlieir 
best efforts in that direction. The excitement was great, he told the 
President; the people of all classes were fully aroused, and it was impos- 
sible for any one to answer for the consequences of the ])resonce of Korth- 
ern troops anywhere within our borders. He reminded the President, 
also, that the jurisdiction of the city authorities was connned. to their own 
population, and that ho could give no promises for the jicoplo elsewhere, 
because he would bo unable to keep them if given. The President frankly 
acknowledged this difficulty, and said that the Government would only 
ask the city authorities to use tlioir best efforts with respect to those 
under their jurisdiction. 

The interview terminated with the distinct assurau(‘.(‘, on the part of 
the President, that no more tr()()i)s would be sent through Ihiltiinore un- 
less obstructed in their transit in other directions, and with the under- 
standing that the city authorities should do their host to restrain their 
own people. 

Ill accordance with this understanding, troops were for- 
warded to Washington by way of Annapolis, until peace 
and order were restored in Baltimore, when tlie regular 
use of the highway through that city was resumed, and 
has been continued without interruption to the present 
time. 

On the 19th of April the President issued the following 
proclamation, blockading the ports of the seceded States:— 
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A PEOOLAMATION, 

By the President of the Unitted States, 

^VheTeas^ An insurrection against the Government of the United Statess 
has broken out in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, and the laws of the United States 
for the collection of the revenue cannot be efficiently executed therein 
conformable to that provision of the Constitution which required duties 
to be uniform throughout the United States : — 

And whereas^ A combination of persons, engaged in such insurrection, 
have threatened to grant pretended letters of marque, to authorize the 
bearers thereof to commit assaults on the lives, vessels, and property of 
the good citizens of the country, lawfully engaged in commerce on the 
high seas, and in waters of the United States : — 

And whereas^ An Executive Proclamation has been already issued, re- 
quiring the persons engaged in these disorderly proceedings to desist 
therefrom, calling out a militia force for the purpose of repressing the 
same, and convening Congress in extraordinary session to deliberate and 
determine thereon : — 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
with a view to the same purposes before mentioned, and to the protec- 
tion of the public peace, and the lives and property of quiet and orderly 
citizens iiursuing their lawful occupations, until Congress shall have 
assembled and deliberated on the said unlawful proceedings, or until the 
same shall have ceased, have further deemed it advisable to set on foot a 
blockade of the ports within the States aforesaid, in pursuance of the 
laws of the United States and of the laws of nations in such cases pro- 
vided. For this purpose a competent force will be posted, so as to pre- 
vent entrance and exit of vessels from the ports aforesaid. If, therefore, 
with a view to violate such blockade, a vessel shall approach, or shall 
attempt to leave any of the said ports, she will be duly warned by the 
commander of one of the blockading vessels, who will indorse on her 
register the fact and date of such warning ; and if the same vessel shall 
again attempt to enter or leave the blockaded port, she will he captured 
and sent to the nearest convenient port, for such j>roceediug3 against her 
and her cargo as prize as may be deemed advisable. 

And I hereby proclaim and declare, that if any person, under the pro- 
tended authority of such States, or under any other px*etence, shall molest 
a vessel of the United States, or the persons or cargo on board of her, 
such persons will be held amenable to the laws of the United States for 
tlie prevention and punishment of piracy. 

By tlie President- Abrauam Ltkcoln. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State 
Washington, Afril 19, ISIU. 

12 
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Tliese were the initial steps by which the Government 
sought to repel the attempt of the rebel Confederacy to 
overthrow its authority by force of arms. Its action was 
at that time wholly defensive. The declarations of rebel 
oflScials, as well as the language of the Southern press, 
indicated very clearly their intention to push the war 
begun at Sumter into the North. Jefferson Davis had 
himself declared, more than a month previous, that when- 
ever the war should open, the North and not the South 
should be the field of battle. At a popular demonstration 
held at Montgomery, Ala., on hearing that fire had been 
opened upon Sumter, L. P. Walker, the rebel Secretary 
of War, had said, that while “no man could tell where 
the war would end, he would prophesy that the flag 
which now flaunts the breeze here, would float over the 
dome of the old Capitol at Washington before the first of 
May,” and that it “might float eventually over Paneul 
Hall itself.” The rebel Government had gone forward 
with great vigor to prepare the means for making good 
these predictions. Volunteers were summoned to the 
field. Besides garrisoning the fortresses in their posses- 
sion along the Southern coast, a force of nearly twenty 
thousand men was pushed rapidly forward to Virginia. 
A loan of eight millions of dollars was raised, and Davis 
issued a proclamation offering letters of marque to all per- 
sons who might desire to aid the rebel Government and 
enrich themselves by depredations upon the rich and ex- 
tended commerce of the United States. The South thus 
plunged openly and boldly into a war of aggression ; and 
the President, in strict conformity with the declaration of his 
Inaugural, put the Government upon the defensive, and 
limited the military operations of the moment to the pro- 
tection of the Capital. 

The effect of these preliminary movements upon the 
Border Slave States was very decided. The assault upon 
Sumter greatly excited the public mind throughout those 
States. In Virginia it was made to inure to the benefit of the 
rebels. ' The State Convention, which had been in session 
since the 13th of February, was composed of a hundred 
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and fifty-two delegates, a large majority of whom were 
Union men. The Inaugural of President Lincoln had 
created a good deal of excitement among the members, 
and a very animated contest had followed as to its proper 
meaning. The secessionists insisted that it announced a 
policy of coercion towards the South, and had seized the 
occasion to urge the immediate passage of an ordinance of 
secession. This gave rise to a stormy debate, in tvliich 
the friends of the Union maintained their ascendency. 
The news of the attack upon Sumter created a whirlwind 
of excitement, which checked somewhat the Union move- 
ment ; and, on the 13th of April, Messrs. Preston, Stuart, 
and Randolph, who had been sent to Washington to as- 
certain the President’s intentions towards the South, sent 
in their report, which was received just after Governor 
Pickens, of South Carolina, had announced the attack 
upon Sumter, and had demanded to know what Virginia 
intended to do in the war they had just commenced, and 
in which they were determined to triumph or perish 
The Commissioners reported that the President had madf 
the following reply to their inquiries :-r- 

To Hon. Messrs. Peestoit, Stijaet and Kandolph : 

Gentlemeit : — As a committee of the Virginia Convention, now in ses- 
sion, you present me a preamble and resolution in these words : — 

Whereas^ In the opinion of this Convention, the uncertainty which pre- 
vails in the public mind as to the policy which the Federal Executive in- 
tends to pursue towards the seceded States, is extremely injurious to the 
industrial and commercial interests of the country, tends to keep up an 
excitement which is unfavorable to the adjustment of the pending diffi- 
culties, and threatens a disturbance of the public peace : — Therefore, 

Eesohed^ That a committee of three delegates be appointed to wait on 
the President of the United States, present to him this preamble, and re- 
spectfully ask him to communicate to this Convention the policy which 
the Federal Executive intends to pursue in regard to the Confederate 
States. 

In answer I have to say, that having, at the beginning of my official 
term, expressed my intended policy as plainly as I was able, it is with 
deep regret and mortification I now learn there is great and injurious un- 
certainty in the public mind as to what that policy is, and what course 1 
intend to pursue. Hot having as yet seen occasion to change, it is now 
my purpose to pursue the course marked out in the Inaugural Address. 

I commend a careful consideration of the whole document as the best ex- 
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pression I can give to my purposes. As I then and therein said, I noTr 
repeat, The power confided in me will he used to hold, occupy, and pos- 
sess property and places belonging to the Government, and to collect the 
duties and imposts ; but beyond what is necessary for these objects there 
will be no invasion, no using of force against or among the people any- 
where.” By the words “property and places belonging to the ((overn- 
ment,” I chiefly allude to the military posts and property which were in 
possession of the Government when it came into my hands. But if, as 
now appears to be true, in pursuit of a purpose to drive the United States 
authority from these places, an unprovoked assault has been made upon 
Fort Sumter, I shall hold myself at liberty to repossess it, if I can, like 
places which had been seized before the Government was devolved upon 
me; and in any event I shall, to the best of my ability, repel force by 
force. In case it proves true that Fort Sumter has been assaulted, as is 
reported, I shall, perhaps, cause the United States mails to be withdrawn 
from all the States which claim to have seceded, believing that the com- 
mencement of actual war against the Government justifies and possibly 
demands it. I scarcely need to say that I consider the military posts and 
property situated within the States which claim to have seceded, as yet 
belonging to the Government of the United States as much as they did 
before the supposed secession. Whatever else I may do for the purpose, 
I shall not attempt to collect the duties and imposts by any armed inva- 
sion of any part of the country; not meaning by this, however, that I 
may not land a force deemed necessary to relieve a fort upon the border 
of the country. From the fixct that I have quoted a part of the Inaugural 
Address, it must not be inferred that I repudiate any other part, the 
whole of which I reaffirm, except so far as what I now say of the mails 
may be regarded as a modification. 

Abkaitam Lincoln. 

On the 17th, two days after this report was presented, 
and immediately after receiving the President’s procla- 
mation calling for troops, the Convention passed an ordi 
nance of secession by a vote of eighty-eight to fifty -five ; 
and Virginia, being thns the most advanced member of the 
rebel Confederacy, became the battle-field of all the earlier 
contests which ensued, and on the 21st of May the capital 
of the rebel Government was transferred to Richmond. 
Very strenuous efforts were made by the rebel authori- 
ties to secure the adhesion of Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri to the Confederacy ; but the wise 
forbearance of the President in his earlier measures had 
checked these endeavors, and held all those States but 
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Tennessee aloof from active participation an the secession 
movement. 

The months of May and June were devoted to the most 
active and vigorous preparations on both sides for the 
contest which was seen to be inevitable. Over a hundred 
thousand troops had been raised and organized in the 
rebel States, and the great mass of them had been pushed 
forward towards the Northern border. On the 20th of 
April, the Grovernment of the United States seized all the 
dispatches which had accumulated in the telegraph ofiBices 
during the preceding year, for the purpose of detecting 
movements in aid of the rebel conspiracy. On the 27th 
of April the blockade of rebel ports was extended by 
proclamation to the ports of North Carolina and Virginia. 
On the 3d of May the President issued a proclamation 
calling into the service of the United States forty-tw^ 
thousand and thirty-four volunteers for three years, ana 
ordering an addition of twenty-two thousand one hundred 
and fourteen officers and men to the regular army, and 
eighteen thousand seamen to the navy. And on the 16th, 
by another proclamation, he directed the commander of 
the United States forces in Florida to “permit no person 
to exercise any office or authority upon the islands of 
Key West, Tortugas, and Santa E.osa, which may be in- 
consistent with the laws and Constitution of the United 
States ; authorizing him, at the same time, if he shall find 
it necessary, to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and to 
remove from the vicinity of the United States fortresses 
all dangerous and suspected persons.” 

One of the first duties of the new Administration was 
to define the position to be taken by the Government of 
the United States towards foreign nations in view of the 
rebellion. WliHe it is impossible to enter here upon this 
very wide branch of the general subject at any consid- 
erable length, this history would be incomplete if it did 
not state, in official language, the attitude which the Presi- 
dent decided to assume. That is very distinctly set forth 
in the letter of instructions prepared by the Secretary of 
State for Mr. Adams, on the eve of his departure for 
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the court of St. James, and dated April 10, in tin 
foUoTving terms : — 

Before considering the arguments you are to use, it is important to in 
dicate those which you are not to employ in executing that mission 

Mr St. The President has noticed, as the whole American people have 
with much emotion, the expressions of good-will and friendship toward 
the United States, and of concern for their present embarrassments, whic] 
have been made on apt occasions, by her Majesty and her ministers. Yoi 
will make due acknowledgment for these manifestations, but at the sam 
time you will not rely on any mere sympathies or national kindness. Yoi 
will make no admissions of weakness in our Constitution, or of apprehen 
sion on the part of the Government. You will rather prove, as you easil; 
can, by comparing the history of our country with that of other States 
that its Constitution and Government are really the strongest and sures 
which have ever been erected for the safety of any people. You will in m 
case listen to any suggestions of compromise by this Government, unde 
foreign auspices, with its discontented citizens. If, as the President doe 
not at all apprehend, you shall unhappily find her Majesty’s Governmeh 
tolerating the application of the so-called seceding States, or wavering 
about it, you will not leave them to suppose for a moinoiit that they cai 
grant that application and remain the friends of the United States. Yoi 
may even assure them promptly, in that case, that if they determine to rec 
ognize, they may at the same time prepare to enter into alliance with thi 
enemies of this Republic. You alone will represent your country at Lon 
don, and you will represent the whole of it there. "When you are aske( 
to divide that duty with others, diidomatic relations between the Govern 
rnent of Great Britain and this Government will bo suspended, and wil 
remain so until it shall be seen which of the two is most strongly in 
trenched in the confidence of their respective nations and of mankind. 

You will not be allowed, however, even if you were disposed, as th( 
President is sure you will not bo, to rest your opposition to the applica 
tion of the Confederate States on the ground of any favor tliis Adminis 
tration, or the party which chiefly called it into existence, proposes t( 
show to Great Britain, or claims that Great Britain onglit to show them 
You will not consent to draw into debate before the British Governmen 
any opposing moral principles which may he supposed to lie at tin 
foundation of the controversy between those States and the Pedera 
Union. 

You will indulge in no expressions of harshness or disrespect, or evej 
impatience, concerning the seceding States, their agents, or their people 
But you will, pn the contrary, all the while remember that those State 
are now, as they always heretofore have been, and, notwithstanding thei 
temporary self-delusion, they must always continue to be, equal an( 
honored members of this Federal Union, and tliat their citizens through 
out all political misunderstandings and alienations still are and alway 
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must be our kindred and countrymen. In short, all your argumeuts must 
belong to one of three classes, namely : First, Arguments drawn from 
the principles of public law and natural justice, which regulate the inter- 
course of equal States. Secondly, Arguments which concern equally the 
honor, ^welfare, and happiness of the discontented States, and the honor, 
welfare, and happiness of the whole Union. Thirdly. Arguments which 
are equally conservative of the rights and interests, and even sentiments 
of the United States, and just in their bearing upon the rights, interests, 
and sentiments of Great Britain and all other nations. 

Just previous to tlie arrival of Mr. Adams at Ms post, 
tlie British Q-overumeut determined, acting in concert 
with that of France, to recognize the rebels as a bellige- 
rent power. Against this recognition our Government 
directed Mr. Adams to make a decided and energetic pro- 
test. On the fifteenth of June the British and French 
Ministers at WasMngton requested an interview with the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of reading to him cer- 
tain instructions they had received on tMs subject from 
their respective governments. Mr. Seward declined to 
hear them officially until he knew the nature of the docu- 
ment, which was accordingly left with him for perusal, 
and he afterwards declined altogether to hear it read, oi 
receive official notice of it. In a letter to Mr. Adams, on 
the 19th, he thus states its character and contents : — 

That paper purports to contaiu a decision at wbicli the British Govern- 
ment has arrived, to the effect that this country is divided into twe 
belligerent parties, of which the Government represents one, and that 
Great Britain assumes the attitude of a neutral between them. 

This Government could not, consistently with a just regard for the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, permit itself to debate these novel and 
extraordinary positions with the Government of her Britannic Majesty; 
much less can we consent that that Government shall announce to us a 
decision derogating from that sovereignty, at which it has arrived with- 
out previously conferring with us upon the question. The United States 
are still solely and exclusively sovereign within the territories they have 
lawfully acquired and long possessed, as they have always been. They 
are at peace with all the world, as, with unimportant exceptions, they have 
always been. They are living under the obligations of the law of nations, 
and of treaties with Great Britain, just the same now as heretofore; they 
are, of course, the friend of Great Britain, and they insist that Great Britain 
shall remain their friend now, just as she has hitherto been. Great Britain, 
by v irtue of these relations, is a stranger to parties and sections in tlus 
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eountrj,' whether they are loyal to the United Staten or not, fiml (hmt 
!]ritain eani neither rightfully qualify the sovereignty of the I'nitwl Hr.if es» 
uo'f concede, nor recognize any rights or interests or power of iiiiy piirty, 
State, or section, in contravention to the unbroken sovert*ignfy of the Fnl- 
eral Union. What is now seen in this country k the mTnrretm\ hy no 
means peculiar, hut frequent in all countries— more frequent in Great 
Britain than here— of an armed insurrection engagiHl in iittenipling to 
overthrow 'the regularly constituted and established (lin eriinienl. Ilirre 
is, of course, the employment of force by the Ooveriiinent to Piippn ss 
the insurrection, as every other government necessarily enipl«»y.s fum* in 
such cases. But these incidents by no means constitute a state «»f war 
impairing the sovereignty of the Government, creating !>t‘lligereiit 
fcions, and entitling foreign States to intervene, or to uet m mnnmh 
between them, or in any other way to cast off their lawful fdiligitliiniH to 
the nation thus for the moment disturbed. Any otht*r prlnei|tle tban 
this would be to resolve government everywhere into a thing of iirridrut 
and caprice, and ultimately all human society iuttJ astute of |ier|»iiiiiil 
war. 

We do not go into any argument of fact or of law in Hiqqiort of thij 
positions we have thus assumed. They are simply tlie suggentiouH of iIhi 
instinct of self-defence, the primary law of human iwstion —not more the 
law of individual than of National life. 


Similar yietvs were presented for tin* eonsififnitidn of 
the French Emperor, and, indeed, of all liie srov 


emments with which we held diploiiialie intereonr.'.i-. Tin* 
action of the seceding States was treated as ivlM-lliou, 
purely domestic in its character, upon the naliiro or 
merits of which it would be unbt'coining in ns tn liohi 
any discussion with any foreign INmn-r. 'I'hi' I’iv,,id.-nt 
pressed upon all those governiiKuifs the duty of aee.-ptin:- 
this view of the question, and of abstaining, 'eono.qii.-iiil v.' 
from every act which could be const rue<t iut.. any r.Ms.g’ 
nition of the rebel Confederacy, or wldeli eoidd I'ndtar 
rass the Covernment of tlu' United States in its end.-av 
ors to re-estahlish its rightful authority. Kspi.ciai pains 

were taken, hy the most emidiatic d.sdarutiuns, to leave 
no doubt in the mind of any foreign sfatesiuau as to the 
purpose of the people of the United States to ac.-oni]>lisli 
tliat result. “You cannot he too decided e.vi.lieit ’’ 
was the uniform language of the Se<Tetarv. “in niakin- 
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there been, nor will there be, any the least idea existing 
in this Grovernment of suffering a dissolution of this 
Union to take place in any way whatever.” Efforts were 
also made by our Government to define, with the preci- 
sion which the novel features of the case required, the 
law of nations in regard to neutral rights, and also to 
secure a general concurrence of the maritime powers in 
tlie principles of the Paris Convention of 1859 : the latter 
object was, however, thwarted by the demand made by 
both Prance and England, that they should not be re- 
quired to abide by these principles in their application to 
the internal conflict which was going on in the United 
States. This demand the President pronounced inadmis- 
sible. 
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CHAPTER m 


THE BXTBA SESSION OF OONGEE3S, AND THE MILITARY KVENTS 
OF THE SUMMER OF 1801. 

Fiest AumjAi. Mkssasb. — ^Aotiok of Oonokbss.— Seatebt and Con. 
FisoATioN;— T he Defeat at Bnii Em— T beatmest of the Si.avei;f 
Qpestion. — Geneeai. Fbbmont and the Pkebident. — The Them 
Affaib. 


In pursuance of the President’s proclamation of the 
15th of April, Congress met in extra session on the 4th 
of July, 1861. The Republicans had control of both 
houses, counting thirty-one votes out of forty-eight in 
the Senate, and one hundred and six out of one hundred 
and seventy-eight in the House; there- being, moreovfT, 
five in the Senate and twenty-eight in the lIou.se win*, 
without belonging to the Republican jiarty, supportt-d 
the Administration in its efforts to ])re.scrve the I'nion. 
Hon. Gr. A. Grow was elected Speaker of the Iloii.se; 
and, on the 6th, the President coniiiiunii’atfd to ('ongre.s.H 
his first Annual Message, as follows 


i l.y 

'I't 


JFdllow- Oitizens of the Senate and House of Ropresen fit f ires : ■ 

Haying been conyoned on an o.ytraonlinary jis antfu.ri.'. 

tbe Constitution, your attention i.s not ejilled tf> any ordinary Mid 
legislation. 

, At tbe beginning of the present Pre.tidentiid term, four m. ml bn .np i 
functions of the Federal Government were found to l.i< jpnj.Tailv mi .[..md 
ed within the several States of South Glmdinl^ Georgia,' .Mabaimi, Mi . da 
eippi, Louisiana, and Florida, excepting only tlioae of tlie 1’..,! dilien 
Department. 

Withw these States all the forts, arsemd.s, dock yards. r!i>.(.,ni 

and the like, including the movable and Htationarv p'ropertv in ami •d'.out 

them, had been seized, and were held in open hostility 'to tl,i-. G„v. rn 
naent excepting only Forts Pickens, Taylor, and .letrer'son, a,„i 
tte Florida coast, and Fort Sumter, in Glmrleston Harbor, Smth t arolina. 
The forts thus seized had been put in imnrovi-d ■•oodit;,... i ...i 
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been built, and armed forces had boon organized and were organizing, all 
avowedly with the same hostile purpose. 

Tlie IbrtH remaining in the possession of the Federal Grovernment in 
and near these States wore either besieged or menaced by warlike prepa- 
rations, and especially Fort Sumter was nearly surrounded by well- 
protected hostile batteries, with guns equal in quality to the best of its 
own, and outnumbering the latter as perhaps ten to one. A dispropor- 
tionate share of the Federal muskets and ritles had somehow found their 
way into these States, and had been seized to bo used against the Govern- 
ment Accumulations of the public revenue, lying within them, had 
been seized for the same object The ISfavy was scattered in distant seas, 
leaving but a very small part of it within the immediate roach of the 
Government Officers of the Federal Army and il’avy had resigned in 
great numbers ; and of those resigning, a large proportion had taken up 
arms against the Government. Simultaneously, and in connection with 
all this, the purpose to sever the Federal Union was openly avowed. In 
accordance with this i)urposo, an ordinance had been adopted in each of 
these States, declaring the States, respectively, to bo separated from the 
ISfational Union. A formula for instituting a combined govornmout of 
these Stfites had been promulgated ; and this illegtil organization, in the 
clmrac^ter of the Ooufedorate States, was already invoking recognition, aid, 
and intervention from foreign Powers. 

Finding this condition of things, and hclioving it to bo an imperative 
duty upon the incoming Executive to prevent, if possible, the consumma- 
tion of such attempt to destroy the Federal Union, a choice of means 
ti> liuit end became indispensable. This choice was made, and was de- 
clared in the Inaugural Address. The policy chosen looked to the oxliaus- 
tion of all peaceful measures before a resort to any stronger ones. Tt 
sought only to hold the public places and proi)orty not already wrested 
from the Govornmout, and to collect the rovonuo, relying for the rest on 
time, discuHsion, and the ballot-hox. It promised a oontinuanco of the 
mails, at Govorumont exponso, to the very .people who were resisting the 
Government; and it gave repeated pledges against any disturbaiu'e to 
any of the people, or any of their rights. Of all that wlfudi a President 
might constitutionally and justifiably <Io in sindi a case, every thing was 
forborne, without which it was believed possible to keep tlie Governinent 
on foot. 

On the nth of March (the present incumbent’s first full day in office), 
a letter of Major Anderson, commanding at Fort Sumter, written on the 
‘.bsth of February, and received at the War Department on the 4th of 
Mareh, was by that Department placed in his bands. This letter ex- 
pressed tlie professioiial oi>inion of the writer, that reinforcements could 
not he thrown into that fort within the time for his relief, rendered ne- 
cessary by the limited supply of provisions, and with a view of holding 
poHsessiou of the sumo, with a force of less than twenty thousand good 
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anC well-disciplined men. This opinion was concurred In liy all the 
officers of his command, and their memoranda on the subject were inacle 
enclosures of Major Anderson’s letter. The whole was ium-mlmidy laid 
before Lieutenant-General Scott, who at once concurred w ith Miyur 
Anderson in opinion. On reflection, however, he took iuli time, cim- 
sulting with other officers, both of the army and the navy; ami nt tlie 

end of four days came reluctantly, but decidedly, to the Hame cumdiLHkiii 

as before. He also stated at the same time that no .such .sullleient force 
was then at the control of the Government, or could Im rnmul mid 
brought to the ground within the time when the provkions in tlic f<»rt 
would be exhausted. In a purely military point of view, tiiiij rcduciid 
the duty of the Administration in the case to the mere matter of getting 
the garrison safely out of the fort. 

It was believed, however, that to so abandon that powtion, under I ho 
circumstances, would be utterly ruinous ; that the neceasity imdcr which 
it was to be done would not bo fully understood ; that by many it would 
be construed as a part of a voluntary policy; that at homo it would ili»» 
courage the friends of the Union, embolden its adversaries, jmd go far to 
insure to the latter a recognition abroad; that, in fact^ it would be our 
National destruction consummated. This could not be nllowi^d. Star» 
vation was not yet upon the garrison ; and ere it wouhl be riawiicd Furt 
Pickens might be re-enforced. This would bo a clear iiidicaliou of policy, 
and would better enable the country to accept the cvioiialioii of Fort 
Sumter as a military necessity. An order was at tmeo <iinHit'd to Ih* hr-iit 
for the landing of the troops from the steamship //md/ya info Fort 
Pickens. This order could not go by land, but must takr th** |oog»T and 
slower route by sea. The first return new.s from the onlrr was rrriivod 
just one week before the fall of Fort Sumter. The iiew's itsrlf wu'^. fliat 
the officer commanding the Sabine, to w’hich vessel the troHps had hem 
transferred from the Brooklyn, acting uptni Home //ro/ii aruiintir*^ uf iht^ 
late Administration (and of the existence of which the prr^rm Adiihoi'. 
tration, up to the time the order was di.spatched, hiui only v.iy **• aod 
uncertain rumors to fix attention), luui refused tit htiid the To 

now re-enforce Fort Pickens before a crisiH wimld be re.o'L. ,l ui Tm| | 


Sumter, was irapossible--rcnderod so by the near cxh.auUhiu of pr. 
in the latter-named fort. In precaution agaiunt such a emjjiiijt fj 
Government had a few days before commenced preparing an « xpt 
as well adapted as might be, to relieve For! Sumter, u hirh i-.p 
was intended to bo ultimately used or not, aeeurdiug to eireirm. 
The strongest anticipated case for using it was now pre^em.-ih aud 
resolved to send it forward. Ah had been intemh.d in tiji. rMitl ;! 
it was also resolved to notify the (lovernor of South Farohoa I 
might expect an attempt would be made to prc»visioii the tbrt ; ate 
if the attempt should not be resisted, there would he no Hlbrt *lo 
m men, arms, or ammunition, without furtlicr imtica. or in c-n 


* * OuOliB 

irt\ tlio 
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hut he 
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throw 
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attack upon the fort. This notice was accordingly given ; whereupon 
the fort was attacked and bombarded to its fall, without ©yen awaiting 
the arrival of the provisioning expedition. 

It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of Fort Sumter was 
in no sense a matter of self-defence upon the part of the assailants. They 
well knew that the garrison in the fort could by no possibility commit 
aggression upon them. They know — ^thoy were expressly notifiod — that 
the giving of bread to the few brave and hungry men of the garrison 
was all which would on that occasion bo attempted, unless tliemselves, 
by resisting so much, should provoke more. They knew that this Gov- 
ernment desired to keep tlio garrison in the fort, not to assail them, but 
to maintain visible possession, and thus to preserve the Union from 
actual and immediate dissolution — ^truating, as hereinbefore stated, to 
time, discussion, and the ballot-box for final adjustment; and they as- 
sailed and reduced the fort for precisely the reverse object — to dxive out 
the visible authority of the Federal Union, and thus force it to immediate 
dissolution. That this was their object the Executive well understood ; 
and having said to them in the Inaugural Address, “You can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the aggressors,” he took pains not 
only to keep this declaration good, but also to keep the case so free from 
tlio })C)Wcr of ingenious sophistry that the world should not be able to 
misunderstand it. By the aflair at Fort Bumter, with its surroimding 
circumstances, that point was reached. Then and thereby the assailants 
of the Government began the conflict of arms, without a gun in sight, 
or in expectancy to roturu their fire, save only the few in the fort, sent 
to that harbor years before for their own protection, and still ready to 
give that protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding all 
else, tluy have fore.ed upon the country the distinct issue, “immediate 
dissolution or blood.” 

Ami this issue emliraccs more than the fate of those United Btates. It 
presents to the whole family of man tlie question, whether a (sonstltu- 
tional republic or democracy —a government of the pco[>lo by the samo 
people can or cannot maintain its terntorial integrity against its own 
dormvstic foes. It presents the cjuostion, whether discontented individ- 
uals, too few in numbers to control administration, according to organic 
law, in any casi', can always, upon the i)retenceH rruide in this case, or on 
any other j)retema‘s, or arbitrarily, without any pr(‘tcnce, break uji their 
Government, and thus jiractically put an end to free government upon 
the earth. It forces us to ask, “Is there, in all republics, this inherent 
and fatal weakness?” “ Must a government, of necessity, ho too strong 
for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own ©xist- 
cmee?” 

Bo viewing the issue, no choice was left hut to call out the war pow(;r 
of the Government; and so to resist force employed for its destruction, 
Kir tnr nn^serviition. 
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The call was made, and the response of the country was most gratify- 
in.~surpassing in unanimity and spirit the most sanguine expectation. 
Yet none of the States commonly called Slave States, except Delaware, 
gave a regiment through regular State organization. A few regiments 
have been organized within some others of those States by iiHlivichial 
enterprise, and received into the Government service. Of coursts the 
seceded States, so called -(and to which Texas had been joined about the 
time of the inauguration), gave no troops to the cause of the I nion. 
The Border States, so called, were not uniform in their action, some of them 
being almost for the Union, while in others— as Virginia, North thirolinii, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas — the Union sentiment was nearly repreaseci and 
silenced. The course taken in Virginia was the most remarkable ~ per- 
haps the most important. A convention, elected by the people of that 
State to consider this very question, of disrui)ting the Federal Lnion, 
was in session at the Capital of Virginia when Fort Sumter fell Tt* this 
body the people had chosen a large majority of professed Union men. 
Almost immediately after the fall of Sumter many members of tlmt 
majority went over to the original disunion minority, and with them 
adopted an ordinance for withdrawing the State from the Union. Whether 
this change was wrought by their great approval of the assault upon 
Sumter, or their great resentment at the Government's resistauAf to that 
assault, is not definitely known. Although they submitted the ordinanre 
for ratification to a vote of the people, to ho taken on a day then some 
what more than a month distant, the Convention and the LegiHlntun* 
(which was also in session at the same time and place), with h‘ading 
men of the State not members of cither, iniinediatidy cdminenced acthig 
as if the State were already out of the Union. They puslied military 
preparations vigorously forward all over the State. They H«*i/e*I thti 
United States armory at Harper's Ferry, and the navy-ynnl at (io.Hpnrt, 
near Norfolk. They received — perhaps invited - into th(‘ir State large 
bodies of troops, with their warlike appointnnmts, from thc^ hu ealh'd 
seceded States. They formally entered into a treaty of tempin-nry alii 
ance and co-operation with the so-called “ Chynfederati* and Kent 

members to their Congress at Montgomery ; and, finally, perniilftid 
the insurrectionary Government to be transferred to their capital at Itic-h 
mond. 

The people of Virginia have thus allowed tliis giant iimiirrertion to 
make its nest within her borders; and this Government has no choice 
left bnt to deal with it whore it finds it. And it has tlii^, less regret, hm 
the loyal citizens have in due form claimed its protection. Those loyal 
citizens this Government is bound to recognize and protect m bein- 
Virginia. 

In the Border States, so-called— in fact, the Middle Staks - there 
those who favor a policy which they call “armed neutrality" ■ that is, 
an arming of those States to prevent the Union forces passing one 
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or the disunion the other, over their soil. This would be disunion com- 
pleted. Figuratively speaking, it would bo the building of an impassable 
wall along the line of separation — and yet not quite an impassable one, 
for, under the guise of neutrality, it would tie the hands of Union men, 
a!ul freely pass supplies from among tliom to the insurrectionists, which 
it could not do as an open enemy. At a stroke it would take all the 
trouble oil' the hands of secession, except only wliat proceeds from the 
external blockade. It would do for the disunionists that whicli of all 
things they most desire-feed them well, and give them disunion without 
a struggle of their own. It recognizes no fidelity to the Constitution, 
no obligation to maintain the Union; and while very many who have 
favored it are doubtless loyal citizens, it is, nevertheless, very injurious 
in effect. 

Recurring to the action of the Government, it may be stated that at 
first a call was made for seventy-five thousand militia; and rapidly fol- 
lowing this, a proclamation was issued for closing the ports of the insur- 
rectionary districts by proceedings in the nature of a blockade. • So far 
all was beliovod to bo strictly legal. At this point the insurrectionists 
announced their purpose to enter upon the practice of privateering. 

Other calls were made lV)r volunteers to servo for throe years, unless 
sooner discharged, and also for large additions to the reguhir army and 
navy. These measures, whether strictly legal or not, were ventured upon 
under wluit aj>pear(Ml to ho a popular demand and a iiulilic necessity ; 
trusting then, as now, that Congress would readily ratify them. It is 
Ix'lieved tliat nothing lias hoen done beyond the constitutional compe- 
tency of (iougress. 

Soon aft(*r the first (‘.all forTnilitia, it was conBiderod a duty to authorize 
the Comnianding’OemTal, in ]>ropc.r c.asos, according to Ins discretion, 
to Hus})end privih'ge of the %vrit of habeas corpus^ or, in other words, 
to arrest ami (hdain, without resort to the ordinary processes and forms 
of law, such individuals as lie might deem dangerous to the ])ul)lic safety. 
This ant.hority has purposely bc‘en exendsed but very sparingly. Never- 
tlu'lo.s.'^, tin*. legality and ])ropriet.y of what has been done under it arc 
(pK'stioned, and the attention of the country has been ca,lled to the 
proposition, that on<*. wlio has sworn to “take (*are that the laws bo 
faithfully (*X(‘c,ut(‘d,” should not liimself violate them. Of course, some 
consideration was given to the question of power and propriety before 
this matter was acted ujxm. The whole of the laws which were required 
to he faithfully executed were being resisted, and failing of execution in 
nearly oiie-third of the States. Must they he allowed to finally fail of 
execution, even had it been perfectly c-lear that by the use of tlio means 
!U‘C(‘Hsarj to their execution some single law, made in such extreme 
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eouted, and tlie Gownment itself go to pieces, lest that one be ymlafed f 
Even in snoli a case, wonld not the official oath be broken .t tlm Cm.v- 
emment should be overthrown, when it was believed that diMegardiiiK 
the single law would tend to preserve it? But it was not believed tliat 
this question was presented. It was not believed that anj law was 
violated. The provision of the Oonstitntion that “the privilege the 
writ oiUlem corpus shall not be suspended unless when, in (‘iwes of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it,’’ is equivalfiit to 
a provision— is a provision— that such privilege may be mispeiuled wlu*n, 
in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety does recpiire it. It w:w 
decided that we have a case of rebellion, and that the public safety ilmn 
require the qualified suspension of the privilege of the writ wliii-b wii^ 
authorized to be made. How, it is insisted that Congress, iincl not the 
Executive, is vested with this power. But tlio Constitution itself is Hlnil 
as to which or who is to exercise the power; and as tlie pmviHbm wm 
plainly made for a dangerous emergency, it cannot be believed the 
framers of the instrument intended that in every case the danger stiould 
run its course until Congress could bo called together, the very assenibling 
of which might be prevented, as was intended in this case, l>y the re 


hellion. 

Ho more extended argument is now offered, as an opinion, at sniue 
length, will probably presented by the Attorney-Cfneral. WbetloT 
there shall be any legislation on the subject, and, if any, what, U 
mitted entirely to the better judgment of Congress. 

The forbearance of this Government had been so extraordinary, and 
long continued, as to lead some foreign nations to sbapo tbrir atlinn 
as if they supposed the early destruction of onr .Vational rniMn \uih 
probable. "While this, on discovery, gave the Executivi^ stoin* eunrrrn, 
he is now happy to say that the sovereignty and rightn of the f‘ni!**d 
States are now everywhere practically rc‘Hi)ected by foreign peWiT"*; niid 
a general sympathy with the country is manifested tbri»ng!‘*oit the 
world. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and the Xai}, 
will give the information in detail deemed neecssary and eonveidriii tbr 
your deliberation and action; while the Executive and all the 
ments will stand ready to supply oiniHsions, or to conunmfn’ale new faefs 
considered important for you to know. 

It is now recommended that you give the legal means for niaking tbii 

contest a short and decisive one; that you place at tin* control of iho 
Government, for the work, at least four hundred thousand iinui uvA 
$400,000,000. That number of men is about one..tenth of tlnwe (»f proper 
ages within the regions where, apparently, all are willing to ongagi*; and 
the sum is less than a twenty-third part of the money value, owin d bv 
the men who seem ready to devote the whole. A debt of i 

now, is a less snm per head than was the debt of our Revfdution win :i 
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we came out of tliat struggle; and the money value in tlio country now 
hears even a greater proportion to what it was tlion, than does the popu- 
lation, Surely each man has as strong a motive now to preserve our 
liberties, as each had then to establish them. 

A right result, at this time, will be worth more to the world than ten 
times the men and ten times the money. The evidence reaching us from 
tlie country loaves no doubt that the material for the work is abundant, 
and that it needs only the hand of legislation to give it legal sanction, 
and the hand of tlie Executive to give it practical shape and efficiency. 
One of the greatest perplexities of the G-overnmont is to avoid receiving 
troops faster than it can provide for them. In a word, the people will 
save their (government, if the Government itself will do its part only 
indifferently well. 

It might seem, at first thought, to be of little difference whether the 
present movement at the* South bo called “secession” or “rebellion.” 
The movers, liowever, will understand the difference. At the beginning, 
they know they could never raise tlieir treason to any respectable 
nuignitudo by any name which implies violation of law. They knew 
their people possessed as much of moral sense, as much of devotion to 
law and order, and as mxteh ])rido in, and reverence for the history and 
(Jovernment of tlieir c.ommon country, as any otlier civilized and patri- 
otic people, d’lny knew they could make no advancement directly in the 
t('(‘th of these strong and noble sentimeiiits. Accordingly, they com- 
men(*(‘d by an insidious debauching of the ])ublic mind. They invented 
an ing(‘niouH sophism, which, if conceded, was followed by ])erro(5tly 
logicjd steps, through all the incidents, to the e.ompleto destruction, of 
the Union, 'fhe sophism itself is, that any Htato of the Union may, 
consist (uitly with the National Gonstitution, and therefore lawfully and 
pt‘uc(‘f\dly, withdraw from th(‘ Union without the consent of the Union, 
or of any oIIku* Slater. The lidle disguise that the supposed right Is to 
be exercise, d only for just e.ause, themselves to he the soh^ judges of its 
justice, is too thin to iiHU’it any notice. 

With rehcllion thus sugar-<‘onl I'd they have betui drugging the public 
mind of their section for mort^ t.han t.hirty years, and until at length they 
liav(‘ lirought many good men t.o a williiigiK^ss to ta,k(^ in> anus a, gainst 
the (Jov(‘riiment tlu^ day after some assemblage of nnui hava^ eiu'u'.ttal the 
farcfical pretence of taking their State out of the Union, who could have 
been brought to no suc.h thing the <lay before. 

This sophism dejrives much, perhaps the whole, of its (uirrency from 
the assumption that there is some omnipotent and sa(‘.red suproimu^y 
pertaining to a St.ate — to (‘ae.h State of our f’edenil Union. Our Stutea 
have neitheu* more nor less power than that reserved to them in the 
Union by the (Jonstitution— no one of them ever having l)eeii a State out 
of tlie Union. The original ones passed into the Union even before they 
cast off their British colonial dependence ; and the new ones each came 
13 
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into the Union directly from a condition of dependence, excepting Texai 
And even Texas, in its temporary independence, was never designated 
State. The new ones only took the designation of States on coming int 
the Union, while that. name was first adopted by the old ones in and 1> 
tne Declaration of Independence. Therein the “United Colonies” wer 
declared to be “free and independent States;” but, even then, the qI 
ject plainly was not to declare their independence of one another, or o 
the Union, but directly the contrary ; as their mutual pledge and thei 
mutual action before, at the time, and afterwards, abundantly show. Th 
express plighting of faith by each and all of the original thirteen in th 
Articles of Confederation, two years later, that theTTnion shall be pei 
petual, is most conclusive. 'Having never been States, either in substanc 
or in name, outside of the Union, whence this magical omnijiotence o: 
“State Eights,” asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Unio: 
itself? Much is said about the “sovereignty” of the States; hut th 
word even is not in the National Constitution ; nor, as is believed, in an; 
of the State cofistitutions. What is “sovereignty” in the political sons 
of the term? Would it be far wrong to define it “a political coinmuiiit; 
without a political superior?” Tested by this, no one of our States, ex 
cept Texas, ever was a sovereignty. And even Texas gave up the char 
acter on coming into the Union; by which act she acknowledged th 
Constitution of the United States, and tlie laws and treaties of the Unitci 
States made in pursuance of the Constitution, to be for her the suprern 
law of the land. The States have their status in the Union, and the; 
have no other legal stoift^^. If they break from this, they can only do 
against law and by revolution. The Union, and not theniHelvos sepa 
rately, procured their independence ana their liberty. By coiupiest o 
purchase the Union gave each of thorn whatever of iudepciHlenco o 
liberty it has. The Union is older than any of the States, and, in fact, i 
created them as States. Originally some dependent colonies made tie 
Union, and, in turn, the Union tlirew off their old (lei)criden(a‘. for them 
and made them States, such as they are. Not one of them ever liad j 
S tate constitution independent of the Union. Of course, it is not for- 
gotten that all the new States framed their coiiatitiitions belV)r (3 they on 
tered the Union ; nevertheless dependent upon, and |)rcparatury to, com 
ing into the Union. 

Unquestionably the States have the powers and rights reserved to then 
in and by the National Constitution; hut among these, surely, are no 
included all conceivable powers, however mischievous or <lestru(‘,tive 
but, at most, such only as were known in the world, at the time, as gov 
ernmental powers; and, certainly, a power to destroy the (Tovernmeii 
itself had never been known as a governmental — as a merely administra 
tive power. This relative matter of National power and State Eights 
as a principle, is no other than the principle of generality and loc-alit/} 
Whatever concerns the whole should bo confided to the wlmlc—to tiK 
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Greneral Government ; wliile whatever concerns only the State should be 
left exclusively to the State. This is all there is of original principle 
about it. Whether the ISTational Constitution, in defining boundaries bo~ 
tween the two has applied the principle with exact accuracy, is not to b^ 
questioned. We are all bound by that defining, without question. 

What is now combated, is the position that secession is consistent with 
the Constitution — is lawful and peaceful. It is not contended that there 
is any express law for it; and nothing should ever be implied as law which 
leads to unjust or absurd consequences. The hTation purchased with money 
the countries out of which several of these States were formed; is it just 
that they shall go off without leave and without refunding ? The ISTation 
paid very large sums (in the aggregate, I believe, nearly a hundred mil- 
lions) to relieve Florida of the aboriginal tribes; is it just that she - shall 
now be off without consent, or without making any return ? The hTation 
is now in debt for money applied to the benefit of these so-called seceding 
States in common with the rest ; is it just either that creditors shall go 
unpaid, or the remaining States pay the whole ? A part of the present 
ISTational debt was contracted to. pay the old debts of Texas; is it just that 
she shall leave and pay no part of this herself? 

Again, if one State may secede, so may^ another; and when all shall 
have seceded, none is left to pay the debts. Is this quite just to creditors ? 
Did we notify them of this sage view of ours when we borrowed their 
money ? If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing the seceders to 
go in peace, it is difficult to see what we can do if others choose to go, or 
to extort terms upon which they will promise to remain. 

The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of secession. They have 
assumed to make a national constitution of their own, in which, of neces- 
sity, they have either discarded or retained the right of secession, as they 
insist it exists in ours. If they have discarded it, they thereby admit 
that, on principle, it ought not to be in ours. If they have retained it, 
by their own construction of ours, they show that to be consistent they 
must secede from^one another whenever they shall find it the easiest way 
of settling their debts, or effecting any other selfish or unjust object. The 
principle itself is one of disintegration, and upon which no Goveriimeiit 
can possibly endure. 

If all the States save one should assert the power to drive that one out 
of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder politicians would 
at once deny tfie power, and denounce the act as the greatest outrage 
upon State rights. But suppose that precisely the same act, instead of 
being called “ driving the one out,” should he called “ the seceding of the 
others from that one,” it would be exactly what the seceders claim to do ; 
unless, indeed, they make the point that the one, because it is a minority, 
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It may well be questioned wbetber there is to-day a majority of tl 
legally qualified voters of any State, except, perhaps, South Carolina, : 
favor of disunion. There is much reason to believe that the Union m( 
are the majority in many, if not in every other one, of the so-called sec 
ded States. The contrary has not been demonstrated in any one of theu 
It is ventured to affirm this even of Virginia and Tennessee ; for the resu 
of an election held in military camps, where the bayonets are all on or 
side of the question voted upon, can scarcely be considered as dernonstrj 
ting popular sentiment. At such an election, all that large class who ai 
at once for the Union and against coercion would be coerced to vote again) 
the Union. 

It may be affirmed, without extravagance, that the free institutions w 
enjoy have developed the powers and improved the condition of our who] 
people beyond any example in the world. Of this we now have a str: 
king and an impressive illustration. So large an army as the Governmer 
has now on foot was never before known without a soldier in it but wh 
had taken his place there of his own free choice. But more tlian this 
there are many single regiments whose members, one and another, pt)ssoa 
full practical knowledge of all the arts, sciences, professions, and what 
ever else, whether useful or elegant, is known in the world; and there i 
scarcely one from which there could not bo selected a President, a Cabi 
net,' a Congress, and perhaps a court, abundantly competent to administo 
the Government itself. Nor do I say this is not true also in the army ol 
our late friends, now adversaries in this contest; but if it is, so iniicl 
better the reason why the Government which has conferred such benefit 
on both them and us should not bo broken up. Whoever, in any secition 
proposes to abandon such a Government, would do well to consider ii 
deference to what principle it is that ho docs it ; what better be is likely t( 
get in its stead ; whether the substitute will give, or be intended to give 
so much of good to the people? There are some foresluidowings on thi) 
subject. Our adversaries have adopted some derlarations of independeruie 
iu which, unlike the good old one, penned by Jellbrson, tliey omit tlu 
words, “all men are created equal.” Why ? They have adopted a tem- 
porary national constitution, in the preamble of which, unlike our gooc 
old one, signed by Washington, they omit “ We, the People,” and sub- 
stitute, “We, the deputies of the sovereign and indo|)endei.it vStates.’ 
Why? Why this deliberate pressing out of view the rights of men and 
the authority of the people? 

This is essentially a people's contest. On the side of the Union it is u 
struggle for maintaining in the world that form and substarmc of Govern- 
ment whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men ; to lift nrti- 
licial weights from all shoulders ; to clear the paths of laudable pursuits 
tor all ; to afford all an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of 
life. Yielding to partial and temporary departures, from necessity, this is 
the leading object of the Government for whose existence we contend. 
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I am most Rappy to believe that the plain people understand and appre- 
ciate this. It is vrorthy of note, that while in this the G-overnment’s hour 
of trial, large numbers of those in the army and navy who have been 
favQred with the offices have resigned and proved false to the hand which 
had pampered them, not one common soldier or oommon sailor is known 
to have deserted his flag. 

Great honor is due to those officers who remained true, despite the ex- 
ample of their treacherous associates ; but the greatest honor, and most 
important fact of all, is the unanimous firmness of the oommon soldiers 
and common sailors. To the last man, so far as known, they have suc- 
cessfully resisted the traitorous efforts' of those whose commands hut an 
hour before they obeyed as absolute law. This is the patriotic instinct of 
plain people. They understand, without an argument, that the destroy- 
ing the Government which was made by 'Washington means no good to 
them. 

Our popular Government has often been called an experiment. Two 
points in it our people have already settled — the successful establishing 
and the successful administering of it. One still remains — its successful 
maintenance against a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it. It is 
now for them to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly carry 
an election can also suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the rightful aud 
peaceful successors of bullets ; and that when ballots have fairly and con- 
stitutionally decided, there can be no successful appeal back to bullets * 
that there can be no successful appeal, except to ballots themselves, at 
succeeding elections. Such will be a great lesson of peace ; teaching men 
tliat what they cannot take by an election, neither can they take by a 
war ; teaching all the folly of being the beginners of a war. 

Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men as to what 
is to be the course of the Government towards the Southern States after 
tlie rebellion shall have been suppressed, the Executive deems it proper 
to say, it will be his imrpose then, as ever, to he guided by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws ; and that he probably will have no difierent under- 
standing of the powers and duties of the Eederal Government relatively 
to the rights of the States and the people under the Constitution than that 
expressed in the Inaugural Address. 

He desires to preserve the Government, that it may be administered for 
all, as it was administered by the men who made it. Loyal citizens every- 
where liave the right to claim this of their Government, and the Govern- 
ment has no right to withhold or neglect it. It is not perceived that in 
giving it there is any coercion, any conquest, or any subjugation, in any 
just sense of those terms. 

The Constitution provides, and all the States have accepted the provi - 
sion, that “the United States shall guarantee to every £tate in this Union 
a republican form of Government.” But if a State imy lawfully go out 
of the Union, having done so, it may also discard the republican form of 
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Government; so that to prevent its going oxit is an indispensable mea 
to the end of maintaining the guarantee mentioned; and when an end 
lawful and obligatory, the indispensable means to it are also lawful ai 
obligatory. 

It was with the deepest regret that the Executive found the duty of ei 
ploying the war power in defence of the G-overnment forced upon hii 
He could but perform this duty or surrender the existence of the Gover 
ment. Ho compromise by public servants could in this case bo a cur^ 
not that compromises are not often proper, but that no popuiar Gover: 
ment can long survive a marked precedent that those who carry an ele 
tion can only save the Government from immediate destruction by givii 
up the main point upon which the people gave the election. The peop 
themselves, and not their servants, can safely reverse their own delibera 
decisions. 

As a private citizen the Executive could not have consented tliat the 
institutions shall perish; much less could ho, in betrayal of sovcwt and i 
sacred a trust as these free people have confided to him. lie felt that 1 
had no moral right to shrink, or even to count the chances of his own lil 
in what might follow. In full view of his great responsibility ho has i 
far done what he has deemed his duty. You will now, according to yoi 
own judgment, perform yours. lie sincerely liopos that your views ar 
your action may so accord with his as to assure all faithful citizens wl 
have been disturbed in their rights of a certain and speedy restoration 
them, under the Constitution and the laws. 

And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with pure pu 
pose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward without fear and wr 
manly hearts. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

July 4, 1861. 

Congress imitated the President in confining its attcnitio 
exclusively to the rebellion and the means for its suppre 
sion. The zealous and enthusiastic loyalty of tl)(;> jieop: 
met a prompt response from their repr(;s(mtatives. Tl 
Judiciary Committee in the House was instruct( ^d on th o 8t 
to prepare a bill to confiscate the property of rebels again; 
the Government ; and on the 9th, a resolution was a( lo]>te 
(ayes ninety-eight, noes fifty-five), declaring it to 1 
“no part of the dntj^ of the soldiers of tin; United Stab 
to capture and return fugitive slav('s.” A bill wi 
promptly introduced to declare valid all the acts of tl. 
President for |he suppression of the rebellion previoi 
to the meeting of Congress, and it brought on a geiieri 
fliscussion of the principles involved and the interes 
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concerned in tlie contest. There were a few in both 
Houses, with John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, at their 
head, who still insisted that any resort hy the Govern- 
ment to the use of the war power against the rebels was 
unconstitutional, and could only end in the destruction 
of the Union ; • but the general sentiment of both Houses 
fully sustained the President in the steps he had taken. 
The subject of slavery was introduced into the discussion 
commenced by Senator Powell, of Kentucky, who pro- 
posed on the 18 th to amend the Army Bill by adding a 
section that no part of the army should be employed “in 
subjecting or holding as a' conquered province any sov- 
ereign State now or lately one of the United States, or 
in abolishing or interfering with African slavery in any of 
the States.” The debate which ensued elicited the senti- 
ments of members on this subject. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
concurred in the sentiment that the war was “ not to be 
waged for the purpose of subjugating any State or freeing 
any slave, or to interfere with the social or domestic insti- 
tutions of any State or any people ; it was to preserve 
this Union, to maintain the Constitution as it is in all its 
clauses, in all -its guarantees, without change or limita- 
tion.” Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, assented to this, but 
also declared that if the South should protract the war, 
and “it should tuim out that either this Government or 
slavery must be destroyed, then the people of the Horth 
— the Conservative people of the North — would say, 
rather than let the Government perish, let slavery perish.” 
Mr. Lane, of Kansas, did not believe that slavery could 
survive in any State the march of the Union armies. 
These seemed to be the sentiments of both branches of 
Congress. The amendment was rejected, and bills were 
passed ratifying the acts of the President, authorizing 
him to accept the services of half a million of volunteers, 
and placing five hundred millions of dollars at the dispo- 
sal of the Government for the prosecution of the war. 
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to suppress the rel^ellioii, uud restore the authority of the 
G-oyernment, which was adopted, with hut live opposing 
votes ; and on the 22d of July, Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, offered the following resolution, defining tln3 objects 
of the war : — 

Resohed ly the Bouse of Represeniatives of the Congress of the United 
States^ That the present deplorable civil war lias been forced upon the 
country by the disunionists of the Southern States, now in arms against 
the Constitutional Government, and in arms around the Cai>ital ; that in 
this national emergency, Congress, banishing all feelings o-f luero passion 
or resentment, will recollect only its duty to tlio whole country ; that this 
war is not waged on their part in any spirit of oppression, or for any pur- 
pose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of those States, but to delend 
aud maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several States un- 
impaired; and that as soon as those objects are accomplished the war 
ought to cease. 

This resolution vas adopted, witli hut two disseiitiii" 
votes. It was accepted hy the whole country ns (lelhihijr 
the objects and limiting tlie contijmniic<i of the war, iuitl 
was regarded Avith special favor by tlie loyal (*iti/.ei)[S of 
the Border States, Avhoso sensitiveness on tlie subject of 
slavery had been skilfully and /(‘ulonsly jilayed upon liy 
the agents and allies of the rebel eonfederaej'. 'i'lie nnir 
was universally represented by these men as Avnged for 
the destruction of slavery, and as aiming, not at tlie pn-s- 
ervation of the Union, but the mnaimipation of the slaves ; 
and there was great danger that these ap]ieals to the |iride, 
the interest, and the prejudici's of the Border Slave Slates 
might bring them to join their fortum'S to those of tlie 
rebellion. The passage of this ri'solutiori, Avith so great a 
degree of nnanimity, had a A'ory soothing etlis't njion the 
apprehensions of these State's, and contrihnfed largely to 
strengthen the Government in its conh'stAvitli the reliellion. 

The sentiments of Congress on this matter, as well as on 
the general subject of the Avar, Avere still liirther devi'loped 
in the debatesAvhich folloAved the introduction to the 1 lomse 
of a bill passed by the Senate to “conliscati' iirojK'rty 
used for insurrectionary purposes.” It Avas refei-i-<>d to 
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the Judiciary Committee, and reported back witL an amend- 
ment, proyiding that wbeneyer any slave should be 
required or permitted by Ms master to take up arms, or 
be employed in any fort, dock-yard, or in any military 
service in aid of the rebellion, he should become entitled 
to his freedom, Mr. Wickliflfe and Mr. Burnett, of Ken- 
tucky, at once contested the passage of the bill, on the 
ground that the Government had no right to interfere in 
any way with the relation existing between a master and 
his slave ; and they were answered by the Northern mem- 
bers with the argument that the Government certainly 
had a right to confiscate property of any kind employed 
, in the rebellion, and that there was no more reason for 
protecting slavery against the consequences of exercising 
tMs right, than for shielding any other interest that might 
be thus involved. The advocates of the bill denied that 
it was the intention of the law to emancipate the slaves, 
or that it would bear any such construction in the courts 
of justice. They repudiated the idea that men in arms 
against the Union and Constitution could claim the pro 
tection of the Constitution, and thus derive from that 
instrument increased ability to secure its destruction ; but 
they based their proposed confiscation of slave property 
solely on the ground that it was a necessary means to the 
prosecution of the war, and not in any sense the object 
for which the war was waged. After a protracted debate, 
that section of the bill which related to this subject was 
passed — ayes sixty, noes forty-eight — in the following 
form : — 

Tliat whonovor, liorcaftor, dm-ing tho present insurrection ngfiinst the 
Government of the United States, any person claimed to be held to labor 
or service under tho laws of any State, shall bo re(inired or permitted by 
the person to whom such labor or service is claimed to bo due, or by the 
lawful agent of such person, to take up arms against the United States, 
or shall bo ro(piired or permitted by tho i)erson to whom such service or 
labor is claimed to bo due, or his lawful agent, to work or to be employed 
in or upon any fort, navy-yard, dock, armory, sliip, or iutronohment, or 
in any military or naval service whatever, against the Government and 
lawful authority of the United States, then, and in every such case, tho 
person to whom such service is clahuod to he due, shall forfeit his claim 
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to sucl'i labor,. any law of the State, or of the United States, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; and whenever thereafter the person claiming such 
labor or service shall seek to enforce his claim, it shall be a full and suffi- 
cient answer to such claim that the person whose service or labor is 
claimed, had been employed in hostile service against the Government of 
the United States, contrary to the provisions of this act. 

Congress closed its extra session on tlie 6tli of August. 
It had taken the most vigorous and effective measures for 
the suppression of the rebellion, having clothed the Pres- 
ident with even greater power than he had asked for in 
the prosecution of the war, and avoided with just tidelty 
aU points which could divide and weaken the loyal sen- 
timent of the country. The people responded with hearty . 
applause to the patriotic action of their reprcisfmtativcss. 
The universal temper of the country was one of buoyancy 
and hope. Throughout the early part of the sumnujr the 
rebels had been steadily pusMng troops through Virginia 
to the borders of the Potomac, menacing the National Cap- 
ital with capture, until in the latter part of June they had 
an army of not far from thirty-flve thousand men, holding 
a strong position along the Bull Run Creek — its left postcid 
at Winchester, and its right resting at Manassas. It was 
determined to attack this force and drive it from th<> vi<;in- 
ity of Washington, and the general belief of tlui country 
was that this would substantially end the war. The 
National army, numbering about thirty thousand men, 
moved from the Potomac, on the 16th of July, under 
Gteneral McDowell, and the main attack was mach* on tlie 
21st. It resulted in the defeat, with a loss of fo u i- 1 ii u i d i'( >d 
and eighty killed and one thousand wounded, of our 
forces, and their falling back, in the utmost disorder and 
confusion, upon Washington. Our army was completely 
routed, and if the rebel forces had known tin' exdent of 
their success, and had been in condition to avail llimn 
selves of it with vigor and em-rgy, the Capital would 
easily have fallen into their hands. 

The result of this battle took the whole country by sur- 
prise. The most sanguine expectations of a prompt and 
decisive victory had been universally entertained ; and 
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the actual issue first revealed to the people tlie prospect 
of a long and bloody war. But the public heart was not 
in the least discouraged. On the contrary, the effect was 
to rouse still higher the courage and determination of the 
people. bTo one dreamed for an instant of submission. 
The most vigorous efforts were made to reorganize the 
army, to increase its numbers by volunteering, and to 
establish a footing for National troops at various points 
along the rebel coast. On the 28th of August Port Hat- 
teras was surrendered to the National forces, and on the 
31st of October Port Royal, on the coast of South Caro- 
lina, fell into possession of the United States. On the 3d 
of December Ship Island, lying between Mobile and New 
Orleans, was occupied. Preparations were also made for 
an expedition against New Orleans, and by a series of 
combined movements the rebel forces were driven out of 
Western Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri — States in 
which the population had from the beginning of the con- 
test been divided in sentiment and action. 

On the 31st of October Oeneral Scott, finding himself 
unable, in consequence of illness and advancing age, to 
take the field or discharge the duties imposed by the 
enlarging contest, resigned his position as commander of 
the army, in the following letter to the Secretary of War : — 

HEAD-QvARTBltS OF TIIR ArMY, I 

■Washington, October 81, 1861. f 

The Hon. S. Oameron, Secretary of War: — 

Sxe: — For more than three years I have been unable, from ai hurt, to 
mount a horse, or to walk more than a few paces at a time, and that with 
much pain. Other and new infirmities — dropsy and vertigo — admonish 
mo that repose of mind and body, with the appliances of surgery and 
medicine, are necessary to add a little more to a life already protracted 
ranch beyond the usual span of man. 

It is under such circumstances — made doubly painful by the unnatural 
and unjust rebellion now raging in the Southern States of our (so late) pros 
])erous and happy Union — that I am compelled to request that my name 
may be placed on the list of army officers retired from active service. 

As this request is founded on an absolute right, granted by a recent act 
of Congress, I am entirely at liberty to say it is with deep regret that I 
withdraw myself, in these momentous times, from the orders of a Presi- 
dent who has treated me with distinguished kindness and courtesy, Vf hom 
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I know, npon much personal intercourse, to be patriotic, without sectional 
nartialities or prejudices ; to be highly conseientious in the performance 
of every duty, and of unrivalled activity and perseverance. 

And to you, Mr. Secretary, whom I now officially address for tlio hast 
time, I beg to acknowledge my many obligations, for the uniform high 
consideration I have received at your hands ; and have the honor to 
remain, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

VY INFIELD SOOTT. 

President Lincoln waited upon G-eneral Scott at Ms 
residence, accompanied "by Ms Cabinet, and made personal 
expression to Mm of the deep regret which he, in common 
with the whole country, felt in parting with a public ser- 
vant so venerable in years and so illustrious for the 
services he had rendered. He also issued the following 
order : — 

On the first day of November, 1861, upon his own apprunition to the 
President of the United States, Brevet Lientenant-(k‘Menil Winlldd H(*ott 
I ; is ordered to bo placed, and hereby is placed, upon the list of retirt^d 

officers of the army of the United States, witliout reduction ot* his current 
pay, subsistence, or allowances. 

The American people will hear with sadness and deep emotion that 
: General Scott has withdrawn from the ae.tive control of tlu^ army, while 

q the President and nnanimous Cabinet express tlieir own and XatioiPs 

sympathy in his personal affliction, and their pn,>found sense of the irn- 
q portant public services rendered by him to his <*ouiitry dnrin^i: his lone; 

i'j and brilliant career, among which will ever he grati'fully distinguished his 

/j faithful devotion to the Constitution, the Union, and tln^ Flag, when 

: j assailed by parricidal rebellion. Ahuaham Lincoln. 

'! 

I The command of the army th(m V(‘(l by appoint 

j ment upon. Major-General who had lx Mm rti 

called from Western Virginia afhn* tlu^ battle of 1 hill Ring 
j and had devoted himsidf to the task of rcgaaiitiiig tlu^ 

army in front of Washington, and j)n‘paring it for the 
i defence of the Capital, and lor a Iresh advanoe upon the 

I forces of the rebellion. 

^ ' It cannot have escaped attenlion that thus far, in its 

j policy concerning the war, tlu^ GoverniiKait had Ixmui very 

' greatly influenced by a desire to prevent the Bordis* Shua; 

States from joining the rebel coiifcdtn-aey. Tlunv a(a*(‘ssi( >n 
would have added immensely to the forcaas of t he, ndieb 
lion, and lyoiild have increased vary greatly tln^ labor and 
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difficulty of its suppression. Tlie Administration and' 
Congress had, therefore, avoided, so far as possible, any 
measures in regard to slavery 'which could needlessly ex- 
cite the hostile prejudices of the people of the Border 
States. The Confiscation Act affected only those slaves 
who should be “ required or permitted” by their masters 
to render ser'vice to the rebel cause. It did not in any 
respect change the condition of any others. The Presi- 
dent, in the Executive Department, acted upon the same - 
principle. The question first arose in "Virginia, simulta- 
neously at Fortress Monroe, and in the western part of 
the State. On the 26th of May, G-eneral McClellan issued 
an address to the people of the district under his com - 
mand, in which he said to them, “Understand one thing 
clearly: not only will jre abstain from all interference 
with your slaves, but we will, on the contrary, with an 
iron hand crush any attempt at insurrection on their part.” 
On the 27th of May, General Butler, in command at 
Portress Monroe, wrote to the Secretary of "War that he 
was greatly embarrassed by the number of slaves that 
were coming in from the surrounding country and seeking 
protection within the lines of his camp. He had deter- 
mined to regard them as contraband of war, and to em- 
ploy their labor at a fair compensation, agfiinst which 
shoTxld be charged the expense of their support — ^the 
relative value to be adjusted afterwards. The Secretary 
of War, in a letter dated May 30th, expressed the approval 
by the Government of the course Sj^lopted by General 
Butler, and directed him, on the one hand, to ‘ ‘ permit 
no interference by the persons under his command' with 
the relations of persons held to service under the laws of 
any State,” and on the other, to “refrain from surren- 
dering to alleged masters any such persons who might 
come within his lipes.” 

On the 8th of August, after the passage of the Confisca- 
tion Act by Congress, the Secretary of War again wrote 
to General Butler, setting forth somewhat more fully the 
views of the President and the Administration upon this 
subject, as follows : — 
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It is tlie desire of the President that all existing rights in etU the States 

fully respected^ mid maintained. The war now prosecuted on the part 
of the Federal Government is a war for the Union, and for the preserva- 
tion of all constitutional rights of States and the citizens of the States in 
the Union. Hence no question can arise as to fugitives from service within 
the States and Territories in which the authority of the Union is fully 
acknowledged. The ordinary forms of judicial proceeding, which must 
be respected by military and civil authorities alike, will suffice for the 
enforcement of all legal claims. But in States wholly or partially under 
insurrectionary control, where the laws of the United States are so far 
opposed and resisted that they cannot be effectually enforced, it is obvi- 
ous that rights dependent on the execution of those laws must temporarily 
fail ; and it is equally obvious that rights depondont on the laws of the 
States within which military operations are conducted must be necessarily 
subordinated to the military exigencies created by the insurrection, if not 
wholly forfeited by the treasonable conduct of parties claiming them. To 
this general rule rights to services can form no exception. 

The act of Congress approved Augustupth^ 1801, declares that if per- 
sons held to service shall be employed in hostility to the United Ht.atos, 
the right to their services shall be forfeited, and such persons shall he 
discharged therefrom. It follows of necessity that no chum can ho ret^og- 
nized by the military authorities of the Union to the services of siujh per 
sons when fugitives. 

A more difficult question is presented in respect to persons escaping 
from the service of loyal masters. It is <|uite apparent that tln^ laws of 
the State, under which only the services of such fugitives c,iu\ he (humed,- 
must needs be wholly, or almost wholly suspended, as to reined ii-s, hy the 
insurrection and the military measures nocossitated hy it; and it is e<pialiy 
apparent that the substitution of military for jiidi(*ial measures, for the 
enforcement of such claims, must ho attended hy great iiiconvtuiieiu‘,es, 
embarrassments, and injuries. 

Under those circumstances, it seems cpiite clear that th(‘ suhstantlal 
rights of loyal masters will bo best protected by receiving such fiigii.iv(‘s, 
as well as fugitives from disloyal masters, into the servie,t‘s of the United 
States, and employing them under such organizations and in such oee.upa- 
tions as circumstances may suggest or re<piire. < )f course a rc.c.onl .should 
be kept, showing the name and descri[)tion of the fugitives, tJie name and 
the character, as loyal or disloyal, of the master, and smdi facts as may 
be necessary to a correct understanding of the cir<*unist;aiices of (‘ach c.ase, 
after tranquillity shall have been restored. Upon the return of p-ac,*, 
Congress will doubtless properly provide for all tlie persons thus r<*eeivc<i 
into the service of the Union, and for just compimsation to loj^ al in,Msti‘rs. 
In this way only, it would seem, can the duty and safety of the Govern- 
luent, and the just rights of all, he fully re(a)nciled and harmonized. 

You will therefore consider yourself as instructed to goviu-n your future 
action, in respect to fugitives from service, by the priucij)Ie.s herein stated. 
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and. w^ill report from time to time, and at least twice in each month, your 
action in the premises to tliis Department. You will, however, neither 
anthorize nor permit any interference, by the troops under your command, 
with the servants of peaceful citizens, in house or field, nor will you, in 
any way, encourage such servants to leave the lawful service of their 
masters; nor will you, except in cases where the public safety may seem 
to require it, prevent the voluntary return of any fugitive to the service 
from which he may have escaped. 

The same policy was adopted in every part of the coun- 
try. All interference with the internal institntions of 
any State was expressly forbidden ; but the Grovernment 
would avail itself of the services of a portion of the 
slaves, taking care fully to provide for compensation to 
loyal masters. On the i6th of August, Hon. 0. B. Smith, 
Secretary of the Interior, in a speech made at Providence, 
Rhode Island, took occaSion to declare the policy of the 
Administration upon this subject. Its theory, said he, is, 
that “the States are sovereign within their spheres ; the 
Grovernment of the United Shites has no more right to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in Soxith Carolina 
than it has to interfere with the peculiar institution of 
Rhode Island, whose benefits I have enjoyed.” 

On the 31st of August, Gf-eneral Fremont, commanding 
the Western Department, which embraced Missouri and" a 
part of Kentucky, issued an order “exitending and de- 
claring established martial law throughout the State of 
Missouri,” and declaring that “the property, real and 
persona], of all persons in the State of Missouri, who 
shall take up arms against the United States, or who shall 
be directly proven to have taken an active part Avith their 
enemies in the field, is declared to be confiscated to the 
public use, and their slaA^'es, if any they have, are hereby 
declared free men.” The President regarded this order 
as transcending the authority vested in him by the Act of 
Congress, and wrote to General Fremont, calling his at- 
tention to this point, and requesting him to modify his 
proclamation so as to make it conform to the law. Gen- 
eral Fremont, desiring to throw off from, himself the 
responsibility of changing his action, desired an ex 
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plicit order— thereupon the President thus addressee 
him : — 

WAsniNOTOK, D. C., jSeptmnher 11, ISCl. 

Major-G-eneral Johh 0. Fkemont: — 

Sir :_.yours of tlie 8th, in answer to mine of the 2d instant, was jus 
received. Assured that yon upon the ground could better judge of tin 
necessities of your position than I could at this distance, on seeing you: 
proclamation of August 30, I perceived no general objection to it; th< 
particular clause, however, in relation to the confiscation of property aiic 
the liberation of slaves, appeared to me to he objectionable in its non- 
conformity to the Act of Congress, passed the 6th of last August, upot: 
the same subjects, and hence I wrote you expressing rny wish that thai 
clause should be modified accordingly. Your answer, just received, ex- 
presses the preference on your part tliat I should make an open order foi 
the modification, which I very cheerfully do. It is therefore ordered tha1 
the said clause of said proclamation be so modified, held, and construed, 
as to conform with, and not to transcend, the provisions on the same sub- 
ject contained in the act of Congress entHled “An Act to confiscate prop- 
erty used for insurrectionary purposes,” approved August 6, 1861, anc 
the said act be published at length with this order. 

Your obedient servant, A. Linooln. 

These views of the Grovernraent were still fartlh^r en- 
forced in a letter from the Secretary of War to G(‘TH‘ral T. 
W. Sherman, who commanded the expedition to IV)rl 
Eoyal, and in orders issued by General Dix in Virginia, 
on the 17th of ISToyember, and by General ITallc'ch, whe 
succeeded General Fremont in the Westevrn Di^pa-rtnumt, 
prohibiting fugitive slaves irom being ri^edvcMl within 
the lines of the army. During all this time stn'inioiu 
efforts were made in various quarters to induce t]i(‘. Presi- 
dent to depart from this policy, and not oiily to ]n’0(5laiin 
.a general emancipation of all th(3 slaves, but to put arms 
in their hands, and employ them in the lii^ld against the 
rebels. But they were ineffectual. The Pj-(‘sid(mt ad- 
hered firmly and steadily to the policy wliicli tlie then 
existing circumstances of tlie country, in liis judgment, 
rendered wise and necessary ; and he was sustained in 
this action by the public sentiment of the loyal States, 
and by the great body of the people in tlie Slave States 
along the border. Tlie course which he pursued at thai 
lime contributed largely, beyond doubt, to strengthen 
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th.e cause of tlie XJuioa in those Border States, and espe- 
cially to withdraw Tennessee from her hastily formed 
connection with the rebel Confederacy. 

In the early part of November an incident occurred 
which threatened for a time to involve the country in 
open war with England. On the 7th of that month the 
British mail steamer Trent left Havana for St. Thomas, 
having on board Messrs. J. M. Mason and John Slidell, 
on their way as commissioners from the Confederate 
States to England and France. On the 8th the Trent was 
hailed from the United States frigate San Jacinto, Captain 
Wilkes, and brought-to by a shot across her bows. Two 
officers and about twenty armed men from the latter then 
went on board the Trent, searched her, and took from 
her by force, and against the protest of the British offi- 
cers, the two rebel commissioners, with Messrs. Eustis 
and McFarland, their Secretaries, who were brought to 
the United States and lodged in Fort Warren, the Trent 
being released and proceeding on her way. The most 
intense excitement pervaded the country Avhen news of 
this affair was received. The feeling was one of admira,; 
tion at the boldness of Captain Wilkes, and of exultation 
at the capture of the rebel emissaries. In England the 
most intense and passionate resentment took possession 
of the public mind. The demand for instant redress was 
universal, and, in obedience to it, the Grovernmeut at 
once ordered troops to Canada and the outfit of vessels 
of war. 

Our Government met the matter with prompt and self- 
possessed decision. On the 30th of November Mr. Sew- 
ard wrote to Mr. Adams a general statement of the facts 
of the case, accompanied by the assurance that “in the 
capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell Captain Wilkes had 
acted without any instructions from the Government,” 
and that our Government Avas prepared to discuss the 
matter in a perfectly fair and friendly spirit as soon as 
the ground taken by the British Government should be 
made known. Earl Russell, under the same date, wrote 
to T ord Lyons, rehearsing the facts of the case, and say- 
14 
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ing tliat the British Government was “willing to believ 
that the naval officer who committed the aggression wa 
not acting in compliance with any authority from hi 
Government,” because the Government of the Unite 
States “must be fuUy aware that the British Governmeu 
could not allow such an affront to the national honor t 
pass without full reparation.” Earl Russell trusted 
therefore, that when the matter should be brought unde 
its notice the United States Government would, “of it 
own accord, offer to the British Government such redres 
as alone could satisfy the British nation, namely, the lil 
eration of the four gentlemen and their delivery to th 
British minister, that they may again be placed unde 
British protection, and a suitable apology for the aggres 
sion which has been committed.” In a subsequent not 
Lord Lyons was instructed to wait seven days after it 
delivery for a reply to this demand, and in case no an 
swer, or any other answer than a complianc.e with it 
terms, should be given by the expiration of that time, h 
was to leave Washington with the archives of tho lega 
tiou, and repair immediately to London. 

On the 26th of December the Secretary of State, by di 
rection of the President, sent a reply to this dispatcli, ii 
which the whole question was discussed at hmgth, am 
with conspicuous ability. , Tlie Govcummmt (h'cidisl tha 
the detention of the vessel, and the removal from Iht o 
the emissaries of the rebel confederacy, was justiliabl(; lu 
the laws of war and the practice and ])r(!C('dents of tlr 
British Government ; but that in assuming to d<^(;id(i upoi 
the liability of these persons to ca]iture ibr himsc'lf, in 
stead of sending them before a legal tribunal where < 
regular trial could be had. Captain Wilk(>s had departei 
from the rule of international law uniformly asserted bj 
the American Government, and forming ])art of its mos 
cherished policy. The Government d(!cided, therefore 
that the four persons in question would be “cheerfull;) 
liberated.” This decision, sustained by the reason! nf 
advanced in its support, commanded the immediati^ anc 
universal acquiescence of the American people ; while ii 
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England it was received witli hearty applause hy the 
Mends of this country, especially as it silenced the clam- 
ors and disappointed the hostile hopes of its enemies. 
The French G-overnment had joined that of England in 
its representations upon this subject, and the decision of 
our Grovernment was received there with equal satisfac- 
tion. The effect of the incident, under the just and jiidi- 
cious course adopted by the Administration, was emi- 
nently favorable to the United States — ^increasing the 
general respect for its adherence to sound principles of 
public law, and silencing effectually the slander that its 
Grovernment was too weak to disappoint or thwart a pop- 
ular clamor. One of the immediate fruits of the discus- 
sion was the prompt rejection of aU demands for recog- 
nizing the independence of the Confederate States. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE BEGULAR SESSION OE CONGRESS, RBCEMBBR, 1861.— THI 
MESSAGE.— DEBATES, ETC. 

Meeting of Congeess. — ^Peesident’s Message. — ^Disposition of Con 
GEE ss. — S lavery in Territories and District of Columbia. — Pro- 
posed Aid to Emanoip action by Slave States. — The Debate ii 
Congress. — The President and General Hunter. — The Bordei 
State Representatives.— The Border State Reply. — The Finances 
— The Confiscation Bill. — The President’s Action and Opinions.— 
The President’s Message. — Message in Regard to Mr. Cameron.— 
The President and itis Cabinet. — Close of the Session of Con 
GBESS. — The President’s Letter to Mr. Greeley. — The Presidbn: 

AND the OniOAGO CONVENTION. — PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION. 

Congress met in regular session (the second of tin 
TMrty-seventh Congress) on the 2d of December, 1861 
On the next day the President sent in liis Annual Message 
as follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

In the midst of nn[)rocodented political troubles, we have cause of grea 
gratitude to God for unusual good health and ino.st abundant harvests. 

You will not be surprised to learn that, in the peculiar exigencies of tin 
times, our intercourse with foreign nations has been attended with profoum 
.solicitude, chiefly turning upon our own domestic affairs. 

A disloyal portion of the American peoi)le have, during the whole year 
been engaged in an attempt to divide and destroy the Union. A natioi 
which endures factious domestic division is exposed to disrespect abroad 
and one party, if not both, is sure, sooner or later, to invoke foreign inter 
vention. 

FTations thus tempted to interfere are not always able to resist th 
counsels of seeming expediency and ungenerous ambition, althoug 
measures adopted under such influences seldon fail to be unfortunate an 
injurious to those adopting them. 

The disloyal citizens of the United States who have offered the ruin o 
our country, in return for the aid and comfort which they have invoke 
abroad, iiav© received less patronage and encouragement than they prol 
ably expected. If it were just to suppose, as tbe insurgents have seome 
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[ to assume, that foreign nations, in this case, discarding all moral, social, 

and treaty obligations, would act solely and selfishly for the most speedy 
restoration of commerce, including especially the acquisition of cotton, 
those nations appear, as yet, not to have seen their way to their object 
' * more directly, or clearly, through the destruction, than through the pres- 

ervation, of the Union. If we could dare to believe that foreign nations 
^ are actuated by no higher principle than this, I am quite sure a sound ar- 

I gument could be made to show them that they can reach their aim more 

} readily and easily by aiding- to crush this rebellion, than by giving en- 

; couragement to it. 

( The principal lever relied on by the insurgents for exciting foreign 
nations to hostility against us, as already intimated, is the embarrassment 
of commerce. Those nations, however, not improbably, saw from the 
I first, that it was the Union which made, as well our foreign as our do- 

mestic commerce. They can scarcely have failed to perceive that the efibrt 
i I for disunion produced the existing difficulty ; and that one strong nation 

promises mol-^ durable peace, and a more extensive, valuable, and reliable 
commerce, than can the same nation broken into hostile fragments. 

It is not my purpose to review our discussions with foreign states ; 
because whatever might bo their wishes or dispositions, the integrity of 
our country and the stability of our Grovernment mainly depend, not upon 
them, but on the loyalty, virtue, patriotism, and intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people. The correspondence itself, with the usual reservations, i.s 
* herewith submitted. 

I venture to hope it will appear that we have practised prudence and 
liberality towards foreign powers, averting causes of irritation ; and with 
firmness maintaining our own rights and honor. 

; Since, however, it is apparent that here, as in every other state, foreign. 

: dangers necessarily attend domestic difficulties, I recommend that adequate 

:( and ample measures be adopted for maintaining the public defences on 

j every side. While, under this general recommendation, provision for defend- 

ing our sea-coast line readily occurs to the mind, I also, in the same con- 
nection, ask the attention of Congress to our great lakes and rivers. It is 
' ‘ believed that some fortifications and depots of arms and munitions, with 

^ harbor and navigation improvements, all at well-selected points upon 

these, would be of great importance to the national defence and preserva- 
tion. I ask attention to the views of the Secretary of War, expressed in 
his report, upon the same general subject. 

I deem it of importance that the loyal regions of East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina should be connected with Kentucky and other 
faithful parts of the Union by railroad. I therefore recommend, as a 
military measure, that Congress provide for the construction of such road 
as speedily as possible. 

Kentucky will no doubt co-operate, and through her Legislature make 
the most judicious selection of a line. The northern terminus must 
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connect with some existing railroad, and whether the route shall be fron 
Lexington or Mcholasville to the Cumberland Gap, or from Lebanon t( 
the Tennesee line, in the direction of Knoxville, or on some still difFeren 
line, can easily bo determined. Kentucky and the General Governmen 
co-operating, the work can be completed in a yery short time, and whei 
done it will be not only of vast present usefulness, but also a valuabl 
permanent improvement worth its cost in all the future. 

Some treaties, designed chiefly for the interests of commerce, and havinj 
no grave political importance, have been negotiated, and will be submitte* 
to the Senate for their consideration. Although we have failed to indue 
some of the commercial Powers to adopt a desirable melioration of the rigo 
of maritime war, we have removed all obstructions from the way of thi 
humane reform, except such as are merely of temporary and accidents 
occurrence. 

I invite your attention to the correspondence between her Britanni 
Majesty’s Minister, accredited to this Government, and the Secretary o 
State, relative to the detention of the British ship Perthshire in June las 
by the United States steamer Massachusetts^ for a supposed breach of th 
blockade. As this detention was occasioned by an obvious misapprehen 
sion of the facts, and as justice requires that we should commit no bolliger 
ent act not founded in strict right as sanctioned by public law, I re con: 
mend that an appropriation be made to satisfy the reasonable demand o 
the owners of the vessel for her detention. 

I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor in liis annual message t 
Congress in December last in regard to the disposition of the siirpln 
which will probably remain after satisfying the claims of American citizen 
against China, pursuant to the awards of the commissioners under tlie ac 
of the 3d of March, 1859. 

If, liowever, it should not be deemed advisable to carry that recom 
mendation into effect, I would suggest that authority be given for invesi 
ing the principal over the proceeds of the surplus referred to in good st 
oiirities, with a view to the satisfaction of such other just claim of on 
citizens against China as are not unlikely to arise hereafter in the courn 
of our extensive trade with that empire. 

By the act of the 5th of August last, Congress authorized the Presider 
to instruct the commanders of suitable vessels to defend themselves again? 
and to capture pirates. Tliis authority has been exercised in a single ir 
stance only. 

For the more effectual protection of our extensive and valuable coir 
merce in the Eastern seas especially, it seems to mo that it would also b 
advisable to authorize the commanders of sailing-vessels to recapture an 
prizes which pirates may make of the United States vessels and their cai 
goes, and the Consular Courts established by law in Eastern countries t 
adjudicate the cases in the event that this should not be objected to b 
the local authorities. 
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If any good reason exists why we should persevere longer in with 
holding our recognition of the independence and sovereignty of Hayti 
and Liberia, I am unable to discern it. Unwilling, howevei;, to inaugurate, 
a novel policy in regard to them without the approbation of Congress, I 
submit to your consideration the expediency of an appropriation for 
maintaining a Charge d'* Affaires near each of those new states. It does 
not admit of doubt that important commercial advantages might be secured 
by favorable treaties with them. 

The operations of the Treasury during the period which has elapsed 
since your adjournment have been conducted with signal success. The 
patriotism of the people has placed at the disposal of the G-overnment the 
large means demanded by the public exigencies. Much of the national 
loan has been taken by citizens of the industrial classes, whose confidence 
in their country’s faith, and zeal for their country’s deliverance from its 
present peril, have induced them to contribute to the support of the 
Government the whole of their limited acquisitions. This fact imposes 
peculiar obligations to economy in disbursement and energy in action. 
The revenue from all sources, including loans for the financial year ending 
on the 30th of June, 1861, was $86,835,900 27 ; and the expenditures for 
the same period, including payments on account of the public debt, were 
$84,578,034 47 ; leaving a balance in the treasury, on the 1st of July, of 
$2,257,065 80 for the first quarter of the financial year ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1861. The receipts from all sources, including the balance of 
July 1, were $102,532,509 27, and the expenses $98,239,733 09; leaving 
a balance, on the 1st of October, 1861, of $4,292,776 18. 

Estimates for the remaining three-quarters of the year and for the 
financial year of 1863, together with his views of the ways and means for 
meeting the demands contemplated by them, will be submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is gratifying to know that the 
expenses made necessary by the rebellion are not beyond the resources of 
the loyal people, and to believe that the same patriotism which has thus 
far sustained the Government will continue to sustain it till peace and 
union shall again bless the land. I respectfully refer to the report of the 
Secretary of War for information respecting the numerical strength of the 
army, and for recommendations having in view an increase of its efficiency, 
and the well-being of the various branches of the service intrusted to his 
care. It is gratifying to know that the patriotism of the people has proved 
equal to the occasion, and that the number of troops tendered greatly 
exceed the force which Congress authorized rne to call into the field. I 
refer with pleasure to those portions of his report which make allusion to 
the creditable degree of discipline already attained by our troops, and to 
the excellent sanitary condition of the entire army. The recommendation 
of the Secretary for an organization of the militia upon a uniform basis is 
a subject of vital importance to the future safety of the country, and is 
commended to the serious attention of Congress. The large addition to 
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the regular army, in connection with the defection that has so considera- 
bly diminished the number of its oflScers, girea peculiar importance to hi: 
recommendation for increasing the corps of cadets to the greatest capacit} 
of the Military Academy. 

By mere omission, I presume, ^pongress has failed to provide chaplains 
for the hospitals occupied by the volunteers. This subject was brought tc 
my notice, and I was induced to draw up the form of a letter, one copy 
of which, properly addressed, has been delivered to each of the persons, 
and at the dates respectively named and stated in a schedule, containing, 
also, the form of the letter marked A, and herewith transmitted. These 
gentlemen, I understand, entered upon the duties designated at the times 
respectively stated in the schedule, and have labored faithfully therein 
ever since. I therefore recommend that they be compensated at the same 
rate as chaplains in the army. I further suggest that general provision be 
made for chaplains to serve at hospitals, as well as with regiments. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy presents, in detail, the opera 
tions of that branch of the service, the activity and energy which liave 
characterized its administration, and the results of measures to increase 
its efficiency and power. Such have been the additions, by construction 
and purchase, that it may almost be said a navy has been created and 
brought into service since our difficulties commenced. 

Besides blockading our extensive coast, squadrons larger than ever 
before assembled under our flag have been put afloat, and performed deeds 
which have increased our naval renown. 

I would invite special attention to the recommendation of tlie Secretary 
for a more perfect organization of the navy, by introducing additional 
grades in the service. 

The present organization is defective and unsatisfactory, and the sug- 
gestions submitted by the department will, it is believed, if adoi)ted, ob- 
viate the difficulties alluded to, promote harmony, and imu’easo the effi- 
ciency of the navy. 

There are three vacancies on the bench of the Supremo Court-two by 
the decease of Justices Daniel and McLean, and one by tiie, resignation of 
Ju'iiico Campbell. I have so far forborne making nominations to All these 
vacancies for reasons which I will now state. Two of the outgoing judges 
resided within the States now overrun by revolt ; ho that if successors 
were appointed in the same localities, they could not now serve ui)on their 
circuits; and many of the most competent men there probably would not 
take the personal hazard of accepting to serve, even liere, upon the su- 
preme bench. I have been unwilling to throw all the appointments 
northward, thus disabling myself from doing justice to the South on the 
return of peace ; although I may remark, that to transfer to the North 
one which has heretofore been in the South, would not, with reference to 
territory and population, be unjust. 

During the long and brilliant judicial career of Judge McLoau, his cir- 
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cuit gre'w^ into an empire — altogether too large for any one judge to give 
the courts therein more than a nominal attendance — rising in population 
from one million four hundred and seventy thousand and eighteen, in 1830, 
to six million one hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred and five, 
in 1860. 

Besides this, the country generally has outgrown our present judicial 
system. If uniformity was at all intended, the system requires that all 
the States shall be accommodated with Circuit Courts, attended by su- 
preme judges, while, in fact, Wisconsin,^ Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Elorida, 
Texas, California, and Oregon, have never had any such courts. Kor can 
this well be remedied without a change of the system ; because the add- 
ing of judges to the Supreme Court, enough for the accommodation of all 
parts of the country with Circuit Courts, would create a court altogether 
too numerous for a judicial body of any sort. And the evil, if it be one, 
will increase as new States come into the Union. Circuit Courts are use- 
ful, or they are not useful. If useful, no State should be denied them ; if 
not useful, no State should have them. Let them be provided for all, or 
abolished as to all. 

Three modifications occur to me, either of which, I think, would be an 
improvement upon our present system. Let the Supreme Court be of 
convenient number in every event. Then, first, let the whole country be 
divided into circuits of convenient size, the supreme judges to serve in a 
number of them corresponding to their own number, and independent 
circuit judges be provided for all the rest. ‘Or, secondly, let the supreme 
judges be relieved from circuit duties, and circuit judges provided ^'-r all 
the circuits. Or, thirdly, dispense with circuit courts altogether, leaving 
the judicial functions wholly to the district courts and an independent 
Sux)rem0 Court. 

I respectfully recommend to the consideration of Congress the present 
condition of the statute laws, with the hope that Congress will be able 
to find an easy remedy for many of the inconveniences and evils which 
constantly embarrass those engaged in the practical administration of 
them. Since the organization of the Government, Congress has enacted 
some five thousand acts and joint resolutions, which fill more than six 
thousand closely-printed pages, and ‘are scattered through many volumes. 
Many of these acts have beer: drawn in haste and without sufficient cau- 
tion, so that their provisions are often obscure in themselves, or in con- 
flict with each other, or at least so doubtful as to render it very difficult 
for even the best-informed persons to ascertain precisely what the statute 
law really is. 

It seems to me very important that the statute laws should be made as 
plain and intelligible as possible, and be reduced to as small a compass as 
may consist with the fulness and precision of the will of the legislature 
and the perspicuity of its language. This, well done, would, I think, 
greatly facilitate the labors of those whose duty it is to assist in t^ie ad- 
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ministration of the laws, and would be a lasting benefit to the people, bj 
placins: before them, in a more accessible and intelligible form^ the law* 
which so deeply concern their interests and their duties. 

I am informed by some whose opinions I respect, that all the acts of 
Congress now in force, and of a permanent and general nature, might b<i 
revised and rewritten, so as to be embraced in one volume (or, at most, 
two volumes) of ordinary and convenieht size. And 1 respectfully recom- 
mend to Congress to consider of the subject, and, if my suggestion be ap- 
proved, to devise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem most proper for 
the attainment of the end proposed. 

One of the unavoidable consequences of the present insurrection is the 
entire suppression, in many places, of all the ordinary means of admin- 
istering civil justice by the officers, and in the forms of existing law. This 
is the case, in whole or in part, in all the insurgent States ; and as our 
armies advance upon and take possession of parts of those States, the 
practical evil becomes more apparent. There are no courts nor officers to 
whom the citizens of other States may apply for the enforcement of their 
lawful clainxs against citizens of the insurgent States ; and there is a vast 
amount of debt constituting such claims. Some have estimated it as high 
as two hundred million dollars, due, in large part, from insurgents in open 
rebellion to loyal citizens who are, even now, making great sacrifioea in 
die discharge of their patriotic duty to support tlie Government. 

Under these circumstances, I have been urgently solicited to establish, 
by military power, courts to administer summary justice in such cases. T 
have thus far declined to do it, not because I had any doubt that the end 
proposed — the collection of the debts — was just and rig] it in itscdf, but 
because T have been unwilling to go beyond the pressure of necessity in 
the unusual exercise of power. Ihit the [lowers of Congress, I suppose, 
are equal to the anomalous occasion, and therefore I refer the whole mat- 
ter to Congress, with the hope that a [ilari may he devised for the admin- 
istration of justice in all such parts of the insurgent States and Territories 
as may be under the control ot'this Government, whether by a voluntary 
return to allegiance and order, or by the power of our ariius; this, how- 
ever, not to be a permanent institution, but a temporary Hubstitute, and 
to cease as soon as the ordinary courts can be re-established in [leace. 

It is important that some more convenient means should he jirovided, 
if possible, for the adjustment of claims against the Governiueut, es[)o- 
cially in view of their increased number by reason of the war. It is as 
much the duty of Government to render prompt justice against itself, in 
fayor of citizens, as it is to administer the same between [irivato indi- 
viduals. The investigation and adjudication of claims, in their nature, 
belong to the judicial department; besides, it is ap])arent that the atten- 
tion of Congress will be more than usually engaged, for some time to 
come, with great national questions. It was intended, by the organiza- 
tion of^the Court of Claims, mainly to remove this branch of business 
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from the halls of Congress ; hut while the court has proved to he an ef- 
fective and valuable means of investigation, it in great degree fails to eifect 
the object' of its creation, for^want of power to make its judgments final. 

Fully aware of the delicacy, not to say the danger, of the subject, I com- 
mend to your careful consideration whether this power of making judg- 
l ments final may not properly be given to the court, reserving the right 

of appeal on questions of law to the Supreme Court, with such other 
provisions as experience may have shdwh to be necessary. 

I ask attention to the report of the Postmaster-G-eneral, tne following 
being a summary statement of the condition of the department : 

The revenue from all sources during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1861, including the annual permanent appropriation of seven hundred 
thousand dollars for the transportation of “free mail matter,” was nine 
million forty-nine thousand two hundred and ninety-six dollars and forty 
J cents, being about two per cent, less than the revenue for 1860. 

The expenditures were thirteen million six hundred and six thousand 
. seven hundred and fifty-nine dollars and eleven cents, showing a decrease 
of more than eight per cent, as compared with those of the previous year, 
and leaving an excess of expenditure over the revenue for the last fiscal 
year of four million five hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred 
and sixty-two dollars and seventy-one cents. 

^ The gross revenue for the year ending June 80, 1863, is estimated at an 

increase of four per cent, on that of 1861, making eight million six hun- 
' dred and eighty -three thousand dollars, to which should be added the 

' earnings of the department in carrying free matter, viz., seven hundred 

thousand dollars, making nine million three hundred and eighty-three 
I thousand dollars. 

I The total expenditures for 1863 are estimated at twelve million five 

r hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars, leaving an estimated defi- 

I cienoy of three million one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars to be 

! supplied from- the Treasury, in addition to the permanent. appropriation. 

The present insurrection shows, I think, that the extension of this dis- 
trict across the Potomac River, at, the time of establishing the Capital 
here, was eminently wise, and consequently that the relinquishment of 
that portion of it which lies within the State of Yirginia was unwise and 
dangerous. I submit for your consideration the expediency of regaining 
that part of tlie district, and the restoration of the original boundaries 
J thereof, through negotiations with the State of Virginia. 

=; The report of the Secretary o^ the Interior, with the accompanying 

documents, exhibits the condition of the several branches of the public 
business pertaining to that department. The depressing influences of the 
insurrection have been especially felt in the operations of the Patent and 
General Land Offices. The cash receipts from the sales of public lands 
during the past year have exceeded the expenses of our land system only 
I about two hundred thousand dollars. The sales have been entirely sun- 
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pended in the Southern States, while the interruptions to the bn 
the country, and the diversion of large numbers of men from 
military service, have obstructed settlements in the new States a: 
tories of the Northwest. 

The receipts of the Patent Office have declined in nine mont 
one hundred thousand dollars, rendering a large reduction of 1 
employed necessary to make it self-sustaining. 

The demands upon the Pension Ofilce will be largely increase 
insurrection. Numerous applications for pensions, based upon th 
ties of the existing war; have already been made. There is r 
believe that many who are now upon the pension rolls, and in n 
the bounty of the Government, are in the ranks of the insurgent 
giving them aid and comfort. The Secretary of the Interior has 
a suspension of the payment of the pensions of such persons up 
of their disloyalty. I recommend that Oongress authorize that < 
cause names of such persons to be stricken from the pension 

The relations of the Government with the Indian tribes lu 
greatly disturbed by the insurrection, especially in the soiithorn 
tendency and in that of New Mexico. The Indian country south o 
is in the possession of insurgents from Texas and Arkansas. T1 
of the United States appointed since the 4th of March for this 
tendency have been unable to reacli their posts, while the most 
who were in office before that time have espoused the insurre 
cause, and assume to exorcise the powers of agents by virtue of 
sions from the insurrectionists. It has been stated in the pui)Iic p 
a portion of those Indians have been organized as a mililary h 
are attached to the army of the insurgents. Although the Gov 
has no official information upon this subject, letters have hoeu \v 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs hy several prominent ehio.f 
assurance of their loyalty to the United States, and expressing a 
the presence of Federal troops to protect them. It is lielieved tl 
the repossession of the country by the Federal forces, th<v Ind' 
readily cease all hostile demonstrations, and resume their funner 
to the Government. 

Agriculture, confessedly the largest interest of the nation, 
department, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, assigned to it in t 
ernment. While it is fortunate that tliis great interest is so imU 
in its nature as to not have demanded and extorted more from 1 
ernment, I respectfully ask Oongress to consider whether somethi 
cannot be given voluntarily with general advantage. 

Annual reports exhibiting tlic condition of our agriculture, co 
and manufactures, would present a fund of information of great ] 
value to the country. While I make no suggestion as to detail 
ture the opinion that an agricultural and statistical bureau znigli 
ably be organized. 
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The execution of the laws for the suppression of the African slave-trade 
has been confided to the Department of the Interior. It is a subject of grat- 
ulation that the efforts which have been made for the suppression of this 
inhuman trafiio have been recently attended with unusual success. Five 
vessels being fitted out for the slave-trade have been seized and con- 
demned. Two mates of vessels engaged in the trade, and one person in 
equipping a vessel as a slaver, have been convicted and subjected to the 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, and one captain, taken with a cargo of 
Africans on board his vessel, has been convicted of the highest grade of 
offence under our laws, the punishment of which is death. 

The Territories of Colorado, Dakotah, and Nevada, created by the last 
Congress, have been organized, and civil administration has been inau- 
gurated therein under auspices especially gratifying, when, it is considered 
that the leaven of treason was found existing in some of these new coun- 
tries when the Federal officers arrived there. 

The abundant natural resources of these Territories, with the security 
and protection afforded by organized government, will doubtless invite to 
them a large immigration when peace shall restore the business of the 
country to its accustomed channels. I submit the resolutions of the jLegis- 
lature of Colorado, which evidence the patriotic spirit of the people of 
the Territory. So far the authority of the United States has been upheld in 
all the Territories, as it is hoped it will be in the future. I commend their 
interests and defence to the enlightened and generous care of Congress. 

I recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress the ^interests 
of the District of Columbia. The insurrection has been the cause of 
much suffering and sacrifice to its inhabitants, and as they have no rep- 
resentative in Congress, that body should not overlook their just claims 
upon the Government. 

At your late session a joint resolution was adopted authorizing the 
President to take measures for facilitating a proper representation of the 
industrial interests of the United States at the exhibition of the industry 
of all nations to be holden at London in the year 1862. I regret to say 
I have been unable to give personal attention to this subject — a subject at 
once so interesting in itself, and so extensively and intimately connected 
with the material prosperity of the world. Through the Secretaries of 
State and of the Interior a plan or system has been devised and partly 
matured, and which will be laid before you. 

Under and by virtue of the act of Congress entitled “An act to con- 
fiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes,” approved August 6, 
1861, tlie legal claims of certain persons to the labor and service of cer- 
tain other persons have become forfeited; and numbers of the latter, thus 
liberated, are already dependenc on the United States, and must be pro- 
vided for in some way. Besides this, it is not impossible that some of the 
States will pass similar enactments for their own benefit respectively, 
and by operation of which persons of the same class will be thrown upon 
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tliem for disposal. In sncIi case, I recommend that Congress provide f< 
accepting such persons from such States, according to some mode of vii 
nation, in lieu, pTo of direct taxes, or upon, some otl u?i plan to 1 

agreed on with such States respectively; that such persona, ici aucli a 
ceptance by the General Government, be at once deemed free; and Urn 
in any event, steps be taken for colonizing both classes (or the one fir 
mentioned, if the other shall not be brought into existence) at some plm 
or places in a climate congenial to them. It might be well to conside 
too, whether the free colored people already in the United States con 
not, so far as individuals may desire, be included in sutth co!«>r)ization. 

To carry out the plan of colonization may involve the acquiring of te 
ritory, and also the appropriation of money beyond that to \m oxpendc 
in the territorial acquisition. Having practised the acquisition of t© 
ritory for nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional power to c 
so is no longer an open one with us. The power wiis (iuestioned at fir 
by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in the purchase of Louisiana, yielded h 
scruples on the plea of great expediency. If it be said that the on 
legitimate object of acquiring territory is to furnisli homes for white me; 
this measure effects that object; for the emigration of coloretl men Ieav( 
additional room for white men remaining or coming here. Mr. Jefierso: 
however, placed the importance of procuring lamisiuna on p(diti(^ 
and commercial grounds than on providing room for population. 

On this whole proposition, including the appruj>riation of money wit 
the acquisition of territory, does not the cxp(*diency amount to abnolu' 
necessity — tliat, without which the Government itself canmd, ho |»erpe 
uated ? 

The war continues. In considering the policy to ho adopte*! for su) 
pressing the insurrection, I have been anxious and eareful tijat th«^ in(‘' 
itablo conflict for this purpose shall not (legeiierat<3 into a viohmf an 
remorseless revolutionary struggle. 

In the exercise of my best discretion, I have adhtoHMl to the hh»cka«hi < 
the ports held by the insurgents, instead of putting in force hy pruidum; 
tion the law of Congress enacted at the late sessioii lor clo.dng tfioso port 

So, also, obeying the dictates of prudence, as well as tfic «»!digatior 
of law, instead of transcending I have adhered to the act < 1 !' (*oiigri‘MM 1 
confiscate property used for inHuiTcadiomiry purposes. If a new la 
upon the same subject shall be proposed, its propriiUy will he duly eoi 
sidered. The Union must bo prosorved ; and henec all indi-peiiHah 
means must be employed. We should not he in Iniste to di^tmoine tfe 
radical and extreme measures, which. may rcaeh the loyal as well m tl 
disloyal, are indispensable. 

The inaugural address at the beginning of the Admiuislrarmn, an 
the message to Congress at the late special se.ssion, were both main! 
devoted to the domestic controversy out of which the insurrection im 
consequent war have sprung. Nothing now occurs to ad<l or suljtnu 
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or from t|ie principles or general purposes stated and expressed in those 
d<.>ct:iDents. « 

The last ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably expired at 
the assault upon Fort Sumter; and a general review of what has oc- 
curred since may not be unprofitable. What was painfully uncertain 
then is much better defined and more distinct now ; and the progress of 
events is plainly in the right direction. The insurgents confidently 
claimed a strong support from north of Mason and Dixon’s line ; and the 
friends of the Union were not free from apprehension on the point. 
This, however, was soon settled definitely, and on the right side. South 
of the line, noble little Delaware led off right from the first. Maryland 
was made to seem against the Union. Our soldiers were assaulted, 
bridges were burned, and railroads torn up within her limits ; and we 
were many days, at one time, without the ability to bring a single regi- 
ment over her soil to the Capital. Now her bridges and railroads are 
repaired and open to the Government ; she already gives seven regiments 
to the cause of the Union, and none to the enemy ; and her people, at a 
regular election, have sustained the Union by a larger majority and a 
larger aggregate vote than they ever before gave to any candidate ot 
any question. Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is now decidedly, 
and, I think, unchangeably ranged on the side of the Union. Missouri 
is comparatively quiet, and, I believe, cannot again be overrun by the 
insurrectionists. These three States of Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, neither of which would promise a single soldier at first, have now 
an aggregate of not less than forty thousand in the field for the Union; 
while of tlioir citizens, certainly not more than a third of that number, 
and tlicy of doubtful whereabouts and doubtful existence, are in arms 
against it. After a somewhat bloody struggle of months, winter closes 
on the Union people of Western Virginia, leaving them masters of their 
own country. 

An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for months dominating 
the narrow peninsular region constituting the counties of Accomac and 
Northampton, and known as Eastern Shore of Virginia, together with 
some contiguous parts of Maryland, have laid down their arms; and the 
people there have renewed their allegiance to, and accepted the protec- 
tion of, the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrectionist north of the 
Potomac, or oast of the Ohesapeake. 

Also wo have obtained a footing at each of the isolated points on the 
southern coast of llatteras, Port Eoyal, Tybeo Island, near Savannah, 
and Ship Island; and wo likewise have some general accounts of popular 
movements in behalf of the Union in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

These, things demonstrate that the cause of the Union is advancing 
steadily and certainly southward. 

Since your last adjournment Lieutenant-General Scott has retired from 
the head of the army. During his long life the nation has not been un- 
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tuindful of Ms merit; yet, on calling to mind bow faithfully, ably, $ 
brilliantly he has served tSe country, from a time far back in our lusto 
when few of the now living had been born, and thenceforward coni 
ually, I cannot but think we are still his debtors. I submit, therefore, 
your consideration what further mark of recognition is due to him, i 
to ourselves as a grateful people. 

With the retirement of General Scott came the executive duty of 
pointing in his stead a genoral-in-chief of the army. It is a fortun 
circumstance that neither in council nor country was there, so far a 
know, any difference of opinion as to the proper permm to he select 
The retiring chief repeatedly expressed his judgment in fevor of Gene 
McClellan for the position; and in this the nation seemed to givt 
unanimous concurrence. The designation of General McGleilan is, the 
fore, in considerable degree, the selection of the country as well as 
the Executive; and hence there is better reason to hope there will 
given him the confidence and cordial support thus, by fair imprnuiti 
promised, and without which he cannot, with so full efficioncy, serve 
country. 

It has been said that one bad general is better than two good on 
and the saying is true, if taken to mean no more than tliat an anin 
oetter directed by a single mind, though inferior, than by two super 
ones at variance and cross-purposes with each otlior. 

And the same is true in all joint operations wherein those cuigaged < 
have none but a common end in view, and can differ only an the chti 
of means. In a storm at sea, no one on board can wish the ship to «ii: 
and yet not imfrecpicntly all go down together, he(‘ause too many ^ 
direct, and no single mind can be allowed to control. 

It continues to develop that the iusurretUion is largtdy, if n<*t ©xr 
sively, a war upon the first princijde of popular government tite rig 
of the people. Coiiolusivo evidence of this is found in the most grave li 
maturely-considered public docuineiitM, as well as in tin* gmienil tone 
ihe insurgents. In those documents we find the ahridgmeuit of the ex' 
ing right of suffrage, and the denial to the peoph^ of all right to part: 
pate in the selection of public otlic.ers, except the h*;riHlative, Itol 
advocated, with labored arguments to prove that large (‘ontrol of ■ 
people in government is the .sour<Hi of all political evil. Monandiy its 
is sometimes hinted at as a possi])le refuge from the power of the peo] 

In ray present position, I could searely he Justified were I it) omit n 
ing a warning voice against this approach of returning despotism. 

It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general argument slnmhl 
made in favor of popular institutions; hut there is one point, with 
connections, not so hackneyed as most otliers, to which I ask a brief 
tention. It is the eftbrt to place caiutal on an cupial footing with, if i 
above, labor, in the structure of government. It is assumed that luboi 
available only in connection with capital; that nobody labors unless soi: 
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f)od/ else, owning capital, soiueliow by tbe use of it induces him to labbr. 
Tbis assumed, it is next considered whether it is best that capital shall 
hire laborers, and thus induce them to work by their own consent, or buy 
them, and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded so 
far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers, or 
what we call slaves. And further, it is assumed that whoever is once a 
hired laborer is fixed in that condition for life. 

JSTow, there is no such relation between capital and labor as assumed ; 
nor is there any such thing as a free man being fixed for life in the con- 
dition of a hired laborer. Both these assumptions are false, and all in- 
ferences from them are groundless. 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the highei' considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights. hTor is it denied that there is, and probably always will bo, 
a relation between labor and capital, producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of community exists within that 
relation. A few men own capital, and those few avoid labor themselves, 
and, witli their capital, hire or buy another few to labor for them. A 
largo majoiicy belong to neither class — neither work for othei's, nor have 
others working for them. In most of the Southern States, a majority of 
the whole people of all colors are neither slaves nor masters ; while in 
the Horthern, a large majority are neither hirers nor hired. Men, with 
their families — wives, sons, and daughters — work for themselves on their 
farina, in their houses, and in their shops, taking the whole product to 
tliemsolvcs, and asking no favors of capital on the one hand, nor of hired 
laborers or slaves on the other. It is not forgotten that a considerable 
number of persons mingle their own labor with capital — that is, they 
labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others to labor for them; 
but this is only a mixed, and not a distinct class. Ho principle stated is 
disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

Again: as has already been said, there is not of necessity any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. Many 
indepcrKlcnt men every where in these States, a few years back in their 
lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless beginner in tlie world 
labors for wages a while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land 
for himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. Tliis is the just, and generous, 
and prosperous system, which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and 
consequent energy, and progress, and improvement of condition to all. 
Ho men living are more worthy tc/ be trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty — none loss inclined to take or touch aught which they have not 
lionestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering a political power 
which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely be 
16 
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to close tHe door of advancement against sncli as they, and to fix new dis 
abilities and burdens npon them, till all of liberty shall be hmt. 

From the first taking of our national census to the last are seventy 
years ; and we find onr population, at tho end of the peritMl, eight timei 
as great as it was at the beginning. The increase of tliose (4!ier thiugg 
which men deem desirable has been even greater. We thus have, at one 
riew, what the popular principle, applied to Governinent through the 
machinery of the States and the Union, has produced in a given time; 
and also what, if firmly maintained, it promises for tlie future. There 
are already among us those who, if the Union be |»reserved, will live to 
see it contain two hundred and fifty millions. The struggle of to-tlay in 
not altogether for to-day; it is for a vast future also. With a reliiinc^e on 
Providence, all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed in (he great task 
which events have devolved upon us. Abeaham Lincoln. 

The actual condition of the country and tin* progress 
of the war, at the opening of the session, are very clearl}' 
stated in this document ; and the principles ujam which 
the President had based his conduct of public affairs an* 
set forthwith great distinctness and ])re(>isioii. On fhe 
subject of interfering with slavery, the Presi<ii'nf had 
adhered strictly to the letbwand spirit of the act passed 
by Congress at its extra session ; but In* very distinctly 
foresaw that it might biK-ome m*C(“ssary, as a means of 
g^uelling the rebellion and preserving the I’nion, In resort 
to a much more vigorous ])oli(y than was contemplated 
by that act. While he threw out a timely caution agaimst 
undue haste in the adoption of (“xireme measures, he 
promised full and careful consideration of any m-\v law 
which Congress might consider it wise ami expi-<Iii-nt to 
pass. 

It very soon became evident that Congrcs.s was dis- 
posed to make very considm-able. advances upon the 
legislation of the extra session. The resistaime of the 
rebels had been more vigorous and effective than was 
anticipated, and the defeat at P>ull Pun had exasperated 
as well as aroused the public; mind. Tin- fnrhe.-iruiice of 
the Grovernment in regard to slavery had not oidy failed 
to soften the hostility of the rebels, but had been rei» 
resented to Europe by the; r(d)el authori1i(*s as proving 
a determination on the part of the Unifml States to pioiccd 
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and perpetuate slavery Iby restoring the authority of the 
Constitution which guaranteed its safety ; and the acts of 
the extra session," especially the Crittenden resolution, 
defining and limiting the objects of the war, were quoted 
in rebel dispatches to England for that purpose. It was 
known, also, that within the lines of the rebel army slaves 
were freely employed in the construction of fortifications, 
and that they contributed in this and other ways very 
largely to the strength of the insurrection. The whole 
country, under the influence of these facts, began to re- 
gard slavery as not only the cause of the rebellion, but 
as the main strength of its armies and the bond of union 
for the rebel forces ; — and Congress, representing and 
sharing this feeling, entered promptly and zealously upon 
such measures as it would naturally suggest. Eesolu- 
tions at the very outset of the session were offered, call- 
ing on the President to emancipate slaves whenever and 
wherever such action would tend to weaken the rebel- 
lion ; and the general policy of the G-overnment upon this 
subject became the theme of protracted and animated 
debate. Tlie orders issued by the generals of the army, 
especially McClellan, Halleck, and Dix, by which fugi- 
tive slaves were prohibited from coming within the army 
lines, were s(?verely censui'ed. All the resolutions upon 
these tojiics were, however, deferred to appropriate com- 
mittees, generally without specific instructions as to the 
cliaracter of their action upon them. 

Early in the session a strong disposition was evinced in 
some quarters to censure the Government for its arbitrary 
arrests of persons in the loyal States, suspected of aiding 
the rebels, its suppression of disloyal presses, and other 
acts which it had deemed essential to the safety of the 
country ; and a sharp debate took place in the Senate 
upon a resolution of inquiry and implied censure offered 
by Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois. The general feeling, how- 
ever, was so decidedly in favor of sustaining the Presi- 
dent, that the resolution Avas referred to the Judicial-}' 
Committee, by a vote of twenty-five to seventeen. 

On the 19th of December, in the Senate, a debate on 
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the relation of slavery to tlie rebellion arose npon a reso 
lution offered by Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, wlio con 
tested the opinion that slavery was the cause of the -war, 
and insisted that the rebellion had its origin in th( 
hostility of the Southern political leaders to the demo 
cratic principle of government ; he bidieved that wher 
the great body of the Southern people came to see tin 
real purpose and aim of the rebellion, tliey would with- 
draw their support, and restore the Union. No n<dioi' 
was taken on the resolution, which merely gave occasion 
for debate. A resolution was adopted in the IlouHe, 
forbidding the employment of the anny to return fugifiv( 
slaves to their owners; and a bill was pa.s8(,*d in botl 
Houses, declaring that hereafter then i shall 1 m» “neithtu 
slavery nor involuntary siu’vitiide in any of the Terrii(^rit‘^ 
of the United States, now existing, or which may at anj 
time be formed or acquired by tin; Unitinl Statc.s, other- 
wise than in the punishment (-)f crimes whereof the j)arfj’ 
shall have been duly convi(;t<‘d.” 

In the Senate, on the J8th (»f I\farch, a bill -wa-s taken 
up to abolish slavery in the District of (’dlmiibia ; and 
an amendment was offered, directing that tho.se thus se| 
free should be colonized out of the I'nifi'd States. 'I'ln 
policy of coloni/ntion was fully diisui.ssed in (•oniieetioi) 
with the gemn-al subject, tin; sen.-itors from the Kordei 
States opi)osing the bill its(*lf, mainly on grtuiuds of 
expediency, as cal culah'd to do harm under t lie existing 
circumstances of the country. 'J'lie bill was passed, Avitli 
an amendiiH.mt apiiropriating money to be used ly the 
President in colonizing such of the eiuanei|»ated slaves a;- 
might wish to leave tin; country. It r<M-eived in llic 
Senate twenty-nine votes in its favor and fourteen against 
it. In the House it passi'd hy a voti* of ninetj' two f<i 
thirty-eight. 

President Lincoln sent in tlu' following mes.sage, an- 
nouncing his approval of the b/ill :■ ~ 


Fello’w-Oitizens oe the Skxatk axi> iloii.si; or ItKcauHEXTATn iis : 
The act entitled “ An act for the relc-iu^o of cortaiu h* id 
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sor%"ice or labor in tbe District of Columbia,” bas this day been approved 
and signed. 

I have never doubted tbe constitutional autbority of Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in this District ; and I have ever desired to see the national 
capital freed from the institution in some satisfactory way. Hence there 
has never been in iny mind any question upon the subject except the one 
of expediency, arising in view of all the circumstances. If there be mat- 
ters within and about this act which might have taken a course or shape 
more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not attempt to specify them. I 
am gratified that the two principles of compensation and colonization are 
both recognized and practically applied in the act. 

In the matter of compensation, it is provided that claims may be pre- 
sented within ninety days from the passage of the act, ‘‘ but not there- 
after ; ” and there is no saving for minors, femmes cover% insane, or absent 
persons. I presume this is an omission by mere oversight, and I recom- 
mend that it be supplied by an amendatory or supplemental act. 

Abeaham Lincoln. 

April 16 , 18 G 2 . 

On the 6tli of March, the President sent to Congress 
the following message on the subject of aiding such 
slaveholding States as might take measures to emancipate 
their slaves : 

WAflinNGTON, March 6, 1862. 

FKLLOW-OrTlZENfl OF THE SbNATE AND IIOUSE OF RePKISSKNTATIVES : 

I recoininend the adoption of a joint resolution by your honorable 
body, which shall be, substantially, as follows : 

Resolved^ That the United States, in order to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt gradual abolition of slavery, give to such State pecu- 
niary aid, to bo used by such State, in its discretion, to compensate it for 
the inconvenience, public and private, produced by such change of sys- 
tem. 

If the proposition contained in the resolution docs not meet the ap- 
proval of Congress and the country, there is an end of it. But if it does 
coirnnand such approval, I deem it of importance that the States and 
people in.uncdiately interested should be at once distinctly notified of the 
fact, so that they may begin to consider whether to accept or reject it. 

The Federal Cifovernment would find its higliest interest in such a meas- 
ure as one of the most important means of self-preservation. The lead- 
ers of the existing rebellion entertain the liope that this Government will 
ultimately bo forced to acknowledge the independence of some part of 
the disafiected region, mid that all tlie -slave States north of such jxart 
will then say, “The Union for which we have struggled being already 
gone, we now choose to go with the Southern section.” To deprive 
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tliem of this hope suhstantially ends tlie rebellion ; and the ini 
emancipation deprives them of it, and of all the States initiating 

The point is not that all the States tolerating slavery would vi 
if at all, initiate emancipation ; but while the offer is equally ina 
the more Northern shall, by such initiation, make it certain to 
Southern that in no event will the former ever join the lattei 
proposed Confederacy. I say initiation, because, in my judguie 
ual and not sudden emancipation is better for all. 

In the mere financial or pecuniary view, any member of Cong] 
the census or an abstract of the Treasury report before him, ca 
see for himself how very soon the . current expenditures of this w 
purchase, at a fiiir valuation, all the slaves in any named State. 

Such a proposition on the part of the General Government s( 
claim of a right by the Federal authority to interfere with slavui 
State limits — referring as it does the absolute control of the si 
each case, to the State and the people immediately interested, 
posed as a matter of perfectly free choice to them. 

In the Annual Message last December, I thought fit to say “ tl 
must he preserved, and hence all indispensable means must be cm 
I said this, not hastily, but deliberately. War has been made, j 
tinues to be an indispensable means to this end. A practical rat 
edgment of the national authority would render the war unni 
and it would at once cease. But resistance continues, and the v 
also continue ; and it is impossible to foresee all the incidents wl 
attend, and all the ruin which may follow it. Such as may sec 
j)ensable, or may obviously promise great ofliciem^y towards en 
struggle, must and will come. 

The proposition now made (though an offer only), T liope it im 
teemed no offence to ask whether the pecuniary consideration 1 
would not bo of more value to the States and ])rivate persons c.( 
than would the institution and property in it, in the present a 
affairs. While it is true that the adoption of tlie j)roposed n 
would he merely initiatory, and not within itself a i)ract-ical iiie 
is recommended in the hope that it would lead to imiunlant ] 
results. 

In full view of ray great responsibility to iny God and niy a 
earnestly bog the attention of Congress and the people to the sul 

AnitAirAM 

This Message indicates very clearly tlu! t('nd('n(y 
President’s reflections upon the general relathj 
slavery to the rebellion. He had most ('anu)stly ei 
ored to arouse the people of the Southerii State 
contemplation of the fact that, if they persisted ii 
effort to overtbrow the Government of the United 
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tile fate of slavery 'would sooner or later inevitably be in- 
volved in tbe conflict. Tbe time was steadily approach- 
ing when, in consequence of their obstinate persistence in 
the rebellion, this result would follow ; and the President, 
with wise forethought, sought anxiously to reconcile the 
shock which the contest would involve, with the order of 
the country and the permanent prosperity of all classes of 
the people. The general feeling of the country at that 
time was in harmony -with this endeavor. The people 
were stiU disposed to exhaust every means which justice 
would sanction, to -withdraw the people of the Southern 
States from the disastrous war into which they had been 
plunged by their leaders, and they welcomed this sugges- 
tion of the President as likely to produce that result, if 
any effort in that direction could. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Message, 
Mr. H. Conkling, of New York, introduced, in the House 
of Hepresentatives, on the 10th of March, the folio-wing 
resolution : — 

Eesol'oed ly the Senate and House of Bepresentatixes of the United 
States in Congress assemlled^ That the United States ought to co-operate 
with any State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving 
to such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State in its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by such 
a change of system. 

The ‘debate on this resolution illustrated the feelings of 
the country on the subject. It was vehemently opposed 
by the sympathizers with secession from both sections, as 
an unconstitutional interference with slavery, and hesita- 
tingly supported by the anti-slavery men of thehlorth, as 
less decided in its hostility than they had a right to ex- 
pect. The sentiment of the more moderate portion of the 
community was expressed by Mr. Fisher, of Delaware, 
who regarded it as an olive-branch of peace and harmony 
and good faith presented by the North, and as well calcu- 
lated to bring about a peaceful solution and settlement of 
the slavery question. It was adopted in the House by a 
vote of eighty-nine to thirty-one. Coining up in the 
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Senate on tlie24t]i of Marcli, it was denounced in strc 
terms by Mr. Saulsbuiy, of Delaware, and otliers— 1 
Davis, of Kentucky, opposing the terms in wMcli it 
coucked, but approving its general tenor. It sul 
quently passed, receiving tlurtj-two votes in its lav 
and but ten against it. This resolution was approved 
the President on the 10th of April.' It was generally 
garded by the people and by the President himself 
rather an experiment than as a fixed policy — as intern 
to test the temper of the people of the Southern Stal 
and offer them a way of escape from the evils and einl 
rassments with which slavery had surrounded tin 
rather than set forth a distinct line of conduct whi(;h \ 
to be pressed upon the country at all hazards. This cli 
acter, indeed, was stamped upon it by the fact that 
practical execution was made to depend wholly on 
people of the Southern States themselves. It recogni: 
their complete control ovct slavery, within their o 
limits, and simply tcuidered them the aid of tin* (iri'nt 
Government in any stops tliey might feel ineliued to t; 
to rid themselves of it. 

The President was resolved tliat the exjieriiiKmt sho' 
have a full and a fair tj-ial ; and while he would not, 
the one hand, permit its effect to be imjiaired by tlui t 
urab impatitmce of those among his friends w ho w 
warmest and most exlrenn; in -their hoslilily to slave 
he, on the other hand, lost no op])ort unity to j)resH 
proposition on the favorabh; consideration of tlui peo 
of the Border Slave Stahls. 

On the 9th of May, Gem-ral Hunter, who (•ommnm 
the Department of South Carolina, which included :i 
the States of Georgia and Florida, issued an order de<‘l 
ing all the slaves within that diyartment to bt; then 
forth and “ forever free.” This was done, not from t 
alleged militaiy necessity growing out of the op(‘i'atii 
in his department, but upon a tlnHU'ihfuial iucomputil)il 
between slavery and martial law. The President tin 
upon at once issued the following xiroclamation : - 
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Whereas, There appears in the public prints vhat purports to be a 
proclamation of Major-General Hunter, in the words and figures follow- 
ing 


Gen&ral Order^ 27'o. 11. 


Hbad-Quahteks Dhpaktment of the South, 
Hiltoh Head, S. C., May 9, 1862. 


The three States of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, comprising 
the Military Department of the South, having deliberately declared them- 
selves no longer under the United States of America, and having taken 
ap arms against the United States, it becomes a military necessity to de- 
clare them under martial law. 

This was accordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862. Slavery and 
martial law in a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons 
in these States — Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina — theretofore held 
as slaves, are therefore declared forever free. 

[0.-FFIOIAL.] 

Signed, David Hunted, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Ed. ’W'. SMiTn, Acting Assistant Adj’t-General. 


Andy whereaSy the same is producing some excitement and misunder- 
standing, therefore I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
proclaim and declare that the Government of the United States had no 
knowledge or belief of an intention on the part of General Hunter to is- 
sue such proclamation, nor has it yet any authentic information that the 
document is genuine ; and, further, that neither General Hunter nor any 
other commander or person has been authorized by the Government of 
the United States to make proclamation declaring the slaves of any State 
free, and that the supposed proclamation now in question, whether genu- 
ine or false, is altogether void so far as respects such declaration. I fur- 
ther make known that, whether it be competent for me, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Havy, to declare the slaves of any State or 
States free ; and whether at any time, or in any case, it shall have become 
a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of the Government to exer- 
cise such supposed power, are questions which, under my responsibility, 
I reserve to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in leaving to the de- 
cision of commanders in the field. 

These are totally different questions from those of police regulations in 
armies or in camps. 

On the sixth day of March last, by a special Message, I recommended 
to Congress the adoption of a joint resolution, to be substantially as 
follows : — 

liesolvedy That the United States ought to co-operate with any State 
which may adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such State 
earnest expression to compensate for its inconveniences, public and pri- 
vate, produced by such change of system. 

The resolution in the language above quoted was adopted by ‘barge ma- 
jorities in both branches of Congress, and now stands an authentic, defi- 
nite, and solemn proposal of the Hation to the States and people most in 
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terested ia tlie subject-matter. To the people of these States no-w 
mostly appeal. I do not argue— <I beseech you to make the argume 
for yourselves. You cannot, if you would, be blind to the signs of ■ 
times. 

I beg of you a calm and enlarged consideration of them, ranging, iJ 
may be, far above partisan and personal politics. 

This proposal makes common cause for a common object, casting 
reproaches upon any. It acts not the Pharisee. The change it conte 
plates would come gently as the dews of Heaven, not rending or wro 
ing any thing. Will you not embrace it? So much good has not b( 
done by one effort in all past time, as in the providence of God it is n 
your high privilege to do. May the vast future not have to lament tl 
you have neglected it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused tr.e s 
of the United States to be liorounto affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 10th day of May, in the ymr 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the in< 
pendence of the United States the eighty-sixth. 

(Signed) Ahuaham Lincoln 

By the President': 

W. H. Sew Aim, Secretary of State. 

This proclamation silenced the clamorotiH d(‘nnn(‘iati< 
hy which its enemies liad assailed the Administration < 
the strength of General Hunter’s ordm*, and reiu‘W(‘d t 
confidence, which for the moment had beim sonn^wli 
impaired, in the Presidemt’s adlienmce to the jirineipl 
of action he had laid down. Nothing pra(*tieal, how(^V( 
was done in any of the Border Stat(\s indicating any d 
position to act upon his suggestions and a vail 1h(‘ms«‘lv 
of the aid which Congn\ss had ollennl. Tin* UHnnhers 
Congress from those Statevs had taken no stejis fowar 
inducing action in regard to it on tln^ jiart of tludr <‘o 
stituents. Feeling the d(H^p(\st inten‘st in the adopfe 
of some measure which should pm-inaiuadly detach t 
Border Slave States from the r(d)(‘l CoufVdii-acy, a,j 
believing that the plan he had nHaaiinicndiMl would in 
to accomplish that object, Pn'sident Lincoln souglit 
conference with the memlxu’s of Congr(‘ss from the 
States, and on the 12th of July, whim tluy wait(‘d up( 
him at the Executive mansion, he addressed them 
follows : — 
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Gentlemen After the adjournment of Congress, now near, I shall 
have no opportunity of seeing yon for several months. Believing that 
von of the Border States hold more power for good than any other eqnal 
number of members, I feel it a duty which I cannot justifiably waive to 
make this appeal to yon. 

I intend no reproach or complaint when I assure you that, in my opin- 
ion, if you all had voted for the resolution in the gradual emancipation 
Message of last March, the war would now be substantially ended. And 
the plan therein proposed is yet one of the most potent and swift means 
of ending it. Let the States which are in rebellion see definitely and cer- 
tainly that in no event will the States you represent ever join their pro- 
posed Confederacy, and they cannot much longer maintain the contest. 
But you cannot divest them of their hope to ultimately have you with 
them so long as you show a determination to perpetuate the institution 
within your own States. Beat them at elections, as you have oyer-- 
whelmingly done, and, nothing daunted, they still claim you as their own. 
You and I know what the lever of their power is. Break that lever 
before their faces, and they can shake you no more forever. 

Most of you have treated me with kindness and consideration, and I 
trust you will not now think I improperly touch what is exclusively your 
own, when, for the sake of the whole country, I ask. Can you, for your 
States, do bettor than to t,ake the course I urge ? Discarding punctilio 
and maxims adapted to more manageable times, and looking only to the 
unprecedentedly stern facts of our case, can you do better in any possible 
event? You prefer that the constitutional relation of the States to the 
nation shall be practically restored without disturbance of the institution : 
and if this were done, my whole duty, in this respect, under the Consti- 
tution and my oath of office, would be performed. But it is not done, 
and we are trying to accomplish it by war. The incidents of the war 
cannot be avoided. If the war continues long, as it must if the object be 
not sooner attained, the institution in your States will be extinguished by 
mere friction and abrasion — by the mere incidents of the war. It will be 
gone, and you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of its value 
is gone already. How much better for you and for your people to take 
the step which at once shortens the war, and secures substantial compen- 
sation for that whichkis sure to be wholly lost in any other event! How 
much better to thus save the money which else we sink forever in the 
war! How much better to do it while we can, lest the war ere long 
render us pecuniarily unable to do it! How much better for you, as 
seller, and tlie nation, as buyer, to sell out and buy out that without 
which the war could never have been, than to sink both the thing to be 
sold and the price of it in cutting one another’s throats ! 

I do not speak of emancipation at once, but of a decision at once to 
emancipate gradually. Boom in South America for colonization can be 
obtained cheaply, and in abundance, and when numbers shad be large 
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• enoiip:h to bo compAny and encouragement for one iinotlicr, the frc- 

! people will not be so reluctant to go. 

I am pressed with a difficulty not yet mentioned— one wlucb threatc 
division among those who, united, are none too strong. An instance 
it is known to you. General Hunter is an honest man. He was, anc 
hope still is, my friend. I valued him none the less for his agreeing w 
me in the general wish that all men everywhere could be free. He p: 
claimed all men free within certain States, and I repudiated the proo 
mation. He expected more good and less harm from the measure thai 
could believe would follow. Yet, in repudiating it, I gave dissatisfactii 
if not offence, to many whose support the country cannot afford to lo 
' ‘ And this is not the end of it. The pressure in this direction is still up 

me, and is increasing. By conceding what I now ask you can relievo n 
' and, much more, can relievo the country in this important point. 

Upon these considerations, I have again begged your attention to t 
, ^ Message of March last. Before leaving the Capital, consider and disci 

it among yourselves. You are patriots and statesmen, and as siudi I pr 
you consider this proposition; and, at the least, commend it. to the ct 
siderati on of your States and people. As you would perpetuate popii 
government for the host people in the world, 1 beseech you that you 
in nowise omit this. Our common country is in great ptu-il (h-mandi 
the lottiest views and boldest action to bring a speedy relief. ()i 
relieved, its form of government is saved to the world ; its beloved b 
tory and cherished memories are vindicated, and its ba];)i)y future fu 
assured and rendered inconceivably grand. To you, mon‘. than to a 
others, the privilege is given to assure that hapi>ine.ss and swell tl 
grandeur, and t(5 link your own iiamcH tlierewith forever. 


The members to whom tlie Pri'sideiit thus ;i])i)(‘al( 
were divided in opinion as to the nierils of tli(> |iro]K)! 
tion which he had laid before tlKnii. A majority <>i‘ the 
submitted an elaborate ri>])ly, in whieh liiey (iiss(‘iil( 
from the President’s opinion that tlie adoption of tl 
policy would terniinahs the war or sm-ve llie L’liion eaui: 
They held it to be bis duty to avoid -<111 inli-rfeimic 
direct or indirect, with slavery in tlii; Southei'ii Stat( 
and attributed much of tlic stublroru lio,stilif\' wlii(di tl 
South had shown in prosecnitin": tho war, to ihe fa(;i th 
Congress had departed in vai'ious instaiie.'s from tl 
spirit and objects for which the war ought to be. ju’o!^ 
cuted by the Government. A minority of tlurse mei 
bers, not being able to concur in this rr.'pl}', submittr 
one of their own, in which tiny thus set forth their vie 
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of tlie motives of tlie President in the course he had 
adopted, and expressed their substantial concurrence in 
its Justice and "wisdom : — 


We believe that the whole power of the Government, upheld and sus- 
tained by all the influences and means of all loyal men in all sections and 
of all parties, is essentially necessary to put down the rebellion and preserve 
the Union and the Constitution. "We understand your appeal to us to 
have been made for the purpose of securing this result. A very large 
portion of. the people in the Northern States believe that slavery is the 
‘‘lever power of the rebellion.” It matters not whether this opinion 
is well founded or not. The belief does exist, and we have to deal with 
things as they are, and not as we would have them be. In consequence 
of the existence of this belief, we understand that an immense pressure is 
brought to bear for the purpose of striking down this institution through 
the exercise of military authority. The Government cannot maintain 
this great struggle if the support and influence of the men who entertain 
these opinions be withdrawn. Neither can the Government hope for 
early success if the support of that element called “ conservative ” be 
withdrawn. 

Such being the condition of things, the Prcsidenc appeals to the Border 
State men to step forward and prove their patriotism by making the first 
sacrifice. No doubt, like appeals have been made to extreme men in the 
North, to meet us half way, in order- that the whole moral, political, 
pecuniary, and physical force of the nation may be firmly and earnestly 
united in one grand effort to save the Union and the Constitution. 

Believing that such were the motives that prompted your address, and 
such the results to which it looked, we cannot reconcile it to our sense of 
duty, in this trying hour, to respond in a spirit of fault-finding or queru- 
lousiiess over the things that are past. We are not disposed to seek for 
the cause of present misfortunes in the errors and wrongs of others who 
propose to unite with us in a common purpose. But, on the other hand, 
we meet your address in the spirit in which it was made, and, as loyal 
Americans, declare to you and to the world, that there is no sacrifice that 
we are not ready to make to save the Government and institutions of our 
fathers. That we, few of us though there may be, will permit no men, 
from the North or from the South, to go further than we in the accom- 
plishment of the great work before us. That, in order to carry out these 
'Views, we will, so far as may be in our power, ask the people of the Bor- 
der States calmly, deliberately, and fairly, to consider your recommenda- 
tions. We are the more emboldened to assume this position from the 
fact, now become history, that the leaders of the Southern rebellion liav^e 
offered to abolish slavery amongst them as a condition to foreign inter- 
vention in favor of their independence as a nation. 

If they can give up slavery to destroy the Union, we can surely 
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ask our people to consider the question of emancipaticn to save 
Union. 

Hon. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, on the 16tli 
July snTbmitted to the President his views of the qx 
tion, in which he thus set forth his appreciation of 
motives which had induced him to make the proposit 
in cLuestion to the Southern States : — 

Your whole administration gives the highest assurance tliat you 
moved, not so much from a desire to see all men every wliore made j 
as from a desire to preserve free institutions for the benefit of ; 
already free ; not to make slaves free men, hut to prevent free men f 
being made slaves; not to destroy an institution which a portion o 
only consider bad, but to save an institution which wo all alike couh 
good. I am satisfied that you would not ask from any of your fell 
citizens a sacrifico not in your judgment imperatively retpfired hj 
safety of the country. This is the spirit of your appeal, and I resiion 
it in the same spirit. 

Determined to leave undoiui notliing •vvhic^h it was 
Ms power to do to effect the ol>ject lus had ho muel 
heart, the President, on the 12tli of July, seat in to C 
gress a Message transniitling tlui draft of a hill upon 
subject, as follows : — 

Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and Jflonsc of RepVf'se ?it at It es : - 

Ilercwith is the draft of the bill to eoinpeiiHate any State which : 
abolish slavery wnthin its limits, the passage of which, Hubstuntiall; 
presented, I respectfully and earnestly rcconimeiuL 

Ahuaham Lixc<jl; 

Be it enacted hj the Senate aiul Hniate of Represmta tires of the (hi 
States of America in Congress assetnided:— whfneViT tlie Presi< 
of the United States shall he satislied that any Statt- shall liiivc iawt 
abolished slavery within and throughout such* State, cit her immedia 
or gradually, it shall he the duty of the Ihvsidtuit, as.sistcMl hy the »Si. 
tary of the Treasury, to prepare and deliver to eaeh State an aiiKum 
fcix per cent, interest-bearing bonds of the rnit<‘d Stut(*s, (ujiial to the 

gregate value at dollars per luuid of all t lu*. slaves witiiin such IS 

as reported by the census of 1800; the whole amount h>r any one S 
to be delivered at once, if the a]>olishTiHuit he immediate, or in c^ 
animal instalments, if it bo gradual, interest to begin running on < 
bond at the time of delivery, and not before. 

And le it f urther enacted^ That if any State, having m nuadved 
such bonds, shall at any time afterwards by law reintroduce or toU 
slavery within its limits, contrary to the act of abfdi.shmeiit tip»m w 
such bonds shall have been received, said bonds so received by said 8 
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shall at once he null and void, in whosesoever hands they may he, and such 
State shall refund to the United States all interest which may have been 
paid on such bonds. . 

The hill "was referred to a committee, hut no action was 
taken npon it in Congress, nor did any of the Border 
States respond to the President’s inyitation. The propo- 
sition, however, served a most excellent purpose in test- 
ing the sentiment of both sections of the country, and in 
preparing the way for the more vigorous treatment of the 
subject of slavery which the blind and stubborn preju- 
dices of the slaveholding communities were rapidly ren- 
dering inevitable. 

Two other subjects of importance engaged the atten- 
tion and received the action of Congress during this ses- 
sion : the provision of a currency, and the amendment of 
the law to confiscate the property of rebels. A bill au- 
thorizing the issue of Treasury notes to the amount of 
$160,000,000, and maldng them a legal tender in all busi- 
ness transactions, was reported in the House by the Fi- 
nance Committee, of which Hon. E. Gr. Spaulding, of ISTew 
York, was Chairman, and taken up for discussion on the 
17th of June. It was advocated mainly on the score of 
necessity, and was opposed on the ground of its alleged 
unconstitutionality. The division of sentiment on the 
subject was not a party one, some of the warmest friends 
and supporters of the Administration doubting whether 
Congress had the power to make any thing but silver and 
gold a legal tender in the payment of debts. The same 
bill provided for a direct tax, involving stamp duties, 
taxes upon incomes, etc., sufficient with the duties upon 
imports to raise $150,000,000 per annum, and also for the 
establishment of a system of free banking, by which bank- 
notes to be circulated as currency might be issued upon 
the basis of stocks of the United States deposited as secn- 
lity. The bill was discussed at length, and was finally 
adopted by a vote of ninety-three to fifty-nine. In tlie 
Senate it encountered a similar opposition, but passed by 
a vote of thirty to seven, a motion to strike out the legal - 
tender clause having been previously rejected — seven- 
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teen voting in favor of striking it out, ami tweiity-t' 
against it. 

Tlie subject of confiscating the property of rebels f 
cited still deeper interest. A bill for that purjjosi? v 
taken up in the Senate, on the 25th of February, for d 
cussion. By one of its sections all tlnj slaves of any p 
son, anywhere in the United States, aiding tlu', rebelli( 
were declared to be forever free, and subsfKiuent secdic 
provided for colonizing slaves thus ('ulVanchist'd. 
bill was advocated on the ground that in no otlnu* w 
could the piuperty of rebels, in tho.se States where. 1 
judicial authority of tlie United Statt'.s had Ix'en ov 
borne, bei'eached; while it was oppos<‘d on the grou 
that it was unconstitutional, and. that it irould tend 
render the Southern people still more united and des] 
rate in their rebellion. By the confiseation act of tin* ]i 
vious session, a slave who had been eniploj’ed in aidi 
the rebellion was declared to be fna', hut the fact that 
had been thus employed must be shown by due judic 
proces*), by this bill all the slaves of any ])(‘rson w 
had been thus engiiged wt're set free without flu* int 
vention of any judicial process whal(‘ver. This feat i 
of the bill was warmly opposed by some of the abl 
and most reliable of the supporters of the .\dmiiiis(rafi( 
as a dejiarture from all recognized rules of proceedii 
and as a diiuct interference with slavery in the Stat 
in violation of the most solemn ]»ledg.* of the (tovu'i 
ment, the Republican party, and individual siqijiorti 
of the Administration. S(*nator Collamer, of ^'ermo 
urged this view of tlui casc^ with gi-(*;d, cogenev’, cit iiig ^ 
Sumner’s opinion exprc'ssed on the o.'iih of Fehriiai 
1861, when, on presenting a nu'morial to tin* Si‘nat(^ 
favor of abolishing slavery, Ihj had added : “In offeri 
it, I take this occasion to declare most ex])Iicitly tha 
do not think that Congn'ss has ‘any j’ight to inferlen; w 
slavery in a State;” and (pioting also Senator Ff'ssi'iule 
declaration in the debater on abolishing .slavery in t 
District of Columbia, when lie said: “1 have held, a 
1 hold to-day, and I saj- to-day what I have said in i 
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place before, that the Congress of the IJnited States, or 
the people of the United States through the Congress, 
under the Constitution as it now exists, have no right 
whatever to touch by legislation the institution of slavery 
in the Slates where it exists by law.” Mr. Sherman’s 
opinion, expressed in the same debate, that “we ought 
religiously to adhere to the promises we made to the peo- 
ple of this country when Mr. Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent — we odght to abstain religiously from all interfer- 
ence with the domestic institutions of the slave or the 
Free States,” was also quoted, and Mr. Collamer said he 
did not see how it was possible to pass the bill in its 
present form without giving the world to understand that 
they had violated those pledges, and had interfered with 
slavery in the States. Mr. Collamer accordingly offered 
an amendment to the bill, obviating the objections he had 
urged against it ; and tliis, with other amendments offered 
by other Senators, was referred to a Select Committee, 
which subsequently reported a bill designed, as the 
Chairman, Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, explained, to 
harmonize the various shades of opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and secure the passage of some measure which 
should meet the expectations of the country and the 
emergency of the case. The first section of this bill pro- 
vided, that every person who should hereafter commit 
the crime of treason against the United States, and be 
adjudged guilty thereof, should suffer death, and all his 
slaves, if any, be declared and made free ; or he should 
be impi'isoned not less than five years, and fined not less 
than $10,000, and all his slaves, if any, be declared and 
made free. 

The distinctive feature of this section, as distinguished 
from the corresponding section of the oi'iginal bill, con- 
sisted in the fact that a trial and conviction were required 
before any person guilty of treason could be punished, 
either by death, imprisonment, or the forfeiture of his 
property. It was opposed, on tlie one hand, by Mr. Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, on the ground that it “made treason 
easy” — and on the other, by Mr. Davis, of Kentucky. 
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Lecaiise it set slaves free. Mr. Sumner offered a suL 
tute to the whole bill, which in his judgment did not 
far enougli in giving the country the advantage of tlie ‘ ‘ > 
portunity which God, in His beneficence, hud afibrde 
it for securing universal emancipation. Mr. Powell, 
Kentucky, moved to strike out tlie ehwenth siu'.tii 
which authorized the President to “ employ as many p 
sons of African descent as he might deem necessary a 
proper for the suppression of tlie rebellion, and to orgj 
ize and use them in such manner as he might judge, b 
for the public welfare” — but his motion was rejected 
a vote of eleven to twenty-five. Whih- the bill was tl 
denounced by one class of Senators as too violent in 
method of dealing with the rebi*ls, it Avas resisted w 
still greater vehemence by another class as mitirely < 
fective in that respect. Mr. Sumner was (‘spiMua 
severe in his censure of Smiators who jn-oposed, he sa 
“when the life of our IL^piiblic is struck at, to proc< 
as if by an indictment in a criminal court.” His reniai 
gave rise to considerable jiersonal discussion which v 
interrupted by the receipt of a similar bill which had be 
passed by the House of Re])r<‘sentativ(‘s, and whiidi 
decidedly more in harmony with the (‘.vtrenu* vii'ws 
Mr. Sumner and his friimds, than tlie Senate bill, 
assumed that the rebels were to be treated like a Ibrei 
enemy, Avithout regard to thi^ limitations and recpiii 
raents of the Constitution, and that Congress, instead 
the President, had the siiprenx' and exclusive conirol 
the operations of the Avar. This bill on coming bidbn' t 

Senate Avas set aside, and tluMiill which had 1 report 

by the Senate Comniittei' sulistituted in its place, by 
vote of tAventy'-one to siwentiMui, and the latter was tinal 
passed; ayms tAventy-eight, no(>s thirteen. The IIou 
did not concur in this anumdiiKuit to its oath bill ; but ( 
receiving the reyiort of a Committee of Conferenci* Avhic 
made some amendments to tlu' Senate, bill, it was passe 
as amended, by both Houses, and sent to the Preside 
for his signature. 

The provisions of this bill Avere as follows 
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OfiOTiON 1 enacted that every person who should after its passage com- 
aiit the crime of treason against 4ihe United States, and be adjudged 
guilty thereof, should suffer death, and all his slaves, if any, should be 
declared and made free ; or he should be imprisoned for not less than 
five years, and fined not less than $10,000, and all his slaves made free. 

Section 2 declared that if any person shall hereafter incite, assist, or 
engage in any rebellion against the authority of the United States or the 
Jaws thereof, or give aid or comfort thereto, or to any existing rebellion, 
and be convicted thereof, he shall be imprisoned for ten years or less, 
fined not more than $10,000, and all his slaves shall be set free. 

Section 3. Every person guilty of these offences shall be forever dis- 
qualified to hold any office under the United States. 

Section 4. This act was not to affect the prosecution, conviction, or 
punishment of any person guilty of treason before the passage of the act, 
unless convicted under it. 

Section 5 made it the duty of the President to seize and apply to the 
use of the army of the United States all the property of persons who' had 
served as officers of the rebel army, or had held certain civil offices under 
the rebel Government, or in the rebel States, provided they had taken 
an oath of allegiance to the rebel authorities, and also of persons who, 
Iiaviiig proi)erty in any of the loyal States, shall hereafter give aid to the 
rebellion. 

Section G prescribed that if any other persons being engaged in the 
rebellion should not, witliin sixty days after public proclamation duly 
made by the President, cease to aid the rebellion, all their property 
should be confiscated in the same manner. 

Section 7 directed that proceedings in rem should be instituted in tho 
name of the United States in the court of the district within which such 
property might be found, and if said property, whether real or personal, 
should be found to belong to any person engaged in rebellion, it should 
be condemned as enemies’ property, and become the property of the 
United States. 

Section 8 gave the several District Courts of the United States author- 
ity and power to make such orders as these proceedings might require. 

Section 9 enacted that all slaves of persons who shall hereafter be en- 
gaged in rebellion against the Government of the United States, or who 
shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons, 
and taking refuge within the lines of the army, and all slaves captured 
from such persons or deserted by them and coming under the control of 
the Government of tlie United States, and all slaves of such persons found, 
or being within any place occupied by rebel forces, and afterwards occu- 
pied by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives of war, 
and shall be forever free of their servitude, and not ag^^in held as slaves. 

Section 1 0 enacted that no slave escaping into another State should 
be delivered up, unless the claimant should make oath that the owner or 
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master of such slave had never borne arms against the United States, 
given any aid and comfort to the rebj^lion ; and every person in the mi 
tary service of the United States was prohibited from det;iding on t 
validity of any claim to the services of any escaped slave, on pain of d 
missal. 

Section 11 authorized the President to employ jls many per-sons of I 
rican descent as ho might deem necessary and proper ft)r the suppressii 
of the rebellion, and to organize and use them as he might deem best i 
the public welfare. 

Section 12 authorized the President to make provision for the coloi 
zation, with their own consent, of persons freed under this act, to son 
country beyond the limits of the United States, having lir.st obtained t 
consent of the Government of said country to tlieir protection and sett) 
ment, with all the privileges of free men. 

Section 13 authorized the President at any time hereafter, l»y prod 
matiori, to extend to persons who may have partic'ipnted in this rehellio 
pardon and amnesty, with such exceptions, and at siudi time, and on air 
conditions as he might deem expedient for the puhli(‘ welfan*. 

Section 14 gave the courts of the United States authority to institii 
such proceedings, and issue such orders as might be necessary h) car 
this act into etlect. 

It soon came to "be nnd(^l•sto()(l that tlio Pn^sident lui 
0 /ections to certain portions of tho bill wliiidi -won] 
probably prevent him from si'ijninij: it. A joint rosoli 
tion was at once passed in the House, ■|)rovidin'i: (hat tl 
bill should be so construed “as not to ai)ply to any ae. 
done prior to its passage ; nor to includ(! any iriemlan- ( 
a State legislature, or judge of any State court who h: 
not, in accepting or (‘iih'ring ujK)n liis office, taken ;i 
oath to support the constitution of tin* so-called (lonfei 
erate States of Amm-ica.” When this reached the Senat 
Mr. Clark, of New llampshiri', otli'red the following, 1 
be added to the resolution : — 

Nor shall any punishmont or proceedings under aaid act. he .so ft) 
strued as to work a forfeiture of the real estate of the oll'ender heyoi 
his natural life. 

This provision encountered a sharp opposition: Til 
Trumbull, of Illinois, insisting that the forfeiture of rei 
estate for life only would amount to nothing, and otic 
■Senators objecting to being influenced in their action b 
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the supposed opinions of the President. Mr. Clark also 
proposed another amendment, authorizing the President, 
in granting an amnesty, to restore to the offender any 
property which might have keen seized and condemned 
under this act. The resolutions and amendments were 
passed by the Senate, and received the concurrence 
of the House. On the 17 th of July President Lincoln sent 
in the following message, announcing that he had signed 
the bill, and specifying his objections to the act in its 
original shape : — 

Fellow-Citizens of the Senate and Hottse of Eepeesentatives : 

Considering the bill for “ An Act to suppress insurrection, to punish 
treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and 
for other purposes,” and the joint resolution explanatory of said act as 
being substantially one, I have approved and signed both. 

Before I was informed of the resolution, I had prepared the draft of a 
message, stating objections to the bill becoming a law, a copy of which 
draft is herewith submitted. Abe ah am Lincoln. 

July 12, 1862. 


[Copy.] 

Fellow-Citizens of the House of Repeeesenxatives : 

I herewith return to the honorable body in which it originated, the 
bill for an act entitled “ An Act to suppress treason and rebellion, to 
seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes,” to- 
gether with my objections to its becoming a law. 

There is much in the bill to which I perceive no objection. It is 
wholly prospective ; and it touches neither person nor property of any 
’oyal citizen, in which particular it is just and proper. 

The first and second sections provide for the conviction and punish- 
ment of persons who sliail be guilty of treason, and persons who shall 
“incite, set on foot, assist, or engage in any rebellion or insurrection 
against the authority of the United States, or the laws thereof, or shall 
give aid or comfort thereto, or shall engage in or give aid and comfort to 
any such existing rebellion or insurrection.” By fair construction, per- 
sons within those sections are not punished without regular trials in duly 
constituted courts, under the forms and all the substantial provisions of 
law and the Constitution applicable to their several cases. To this I per- 
ceive no objection ; especially as such persons would be within the gen- 
eral pardoning power, and also the special provision for pardon and am- 
uesty contained in this act 

It is also provided that the slaves of persons convicted under these sec- 
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tions shall bo free. I think there is an unfortunate form of oxpressioi 
rather than a substantial objection, in this. It is startling to say thi 
Congress can free a slave Avithin a State, and yet if it were said th 
ownership of a slave had iirst been transferred to the natioii, and Cor 
gress had then liberated him, the difficulty would at oru^e \*anish. An 
this is the real case. The traitor against the General Government f(u 
ieits his slave at least as justly as ho docs any other |)ro}>erty ; and h 
forfeits both to the Government against which he ollendH. Thu Goven: 
nient, so far as there can be ownership, thus owns the forfeited slavei 
and the question for Congress in regard to them is, Shall they be mad 
free or sold to new masters?” I perceive no objection to (’oiigress d( 
ciding in advance that tliey shall bo free. To the high Inmor of Ken 
tneky, as I am informed, she is the owner of some slaves by arhejit^ an 
has sold none, but liberated all. I hope the same is true (d* some othc 
States. Indeed, I do not believe it will be pliysieally possible for th 
General Government to return persons so circnhistanced to atduul slaver) 
I believe there would be physical resistance to it, which could neither h 
turned aside by argument nor driven away by force. In this view I hav 
no objection to this feature of the bill. Another matter involved in thes 
two sections, and running through other parts of the a(d, will be uotiec 
hereafter. 

I perceive no objections to the third or fourth sections. 

So far as I wish to notice the fifth and sixth sectiims, tlnw may lu^ con 
sidered together. That the enforcement of these scidions would do lu 
injustice to the persons embraced within them, is cloar. 'Phat thosi' wie 
make a causeless war should ho coini)idled to pay the cost of it, is too <d) 
vioiisly just to be called in (iie‘.stion. To give governmental {•rotee-tioi 
to the property of persons who have abandoned it, and gum* on a enisad 
to overthrow the same Government, is absurd, if ('unsidrn'd in tin* mer 
light of justice. The severest justice may rmt alwa\s be tin* bust pulicv 
The principle of seizing and api)ropriatmg the proiu^rty <»f the prrsfuj (‘in 
braced within these sections is certainly not v<Ty oljurt junalde, !>u( ; 
justly discriminating apidication of it woidd be very ditrieull, and, to; 
great extent, impossdde. And would it not be wise to pl.'ie<* a power o] 
remission somewhere, so that these j>ersons may kmov they have some 
thing to lose by persisting, ami something to gain hy dr.-d-it ing I an 
not sure whetber sucli j)()W(u* of remission is or is not in section thirteen 
"Without any s])ecial act ot ( oiigress, I think our military ctunnuinderH 
when, in military phrase, ‘‘they are within the enemy's (*oindry," should 
in an orderly manner, seize and use whatever of n‘al or personal i>r(»p 
erty may be necessary or convenient for their eommamls ; at the saim 
time preserving, in some way, the evidence of what the.y do. 

What I have said in regard to slaves, while commeiding on thi‘ firs 
and second sections, is applicable to the ninth, witii the diirereiiet* that m 
provision is made in the whole act for determining whether a purti(!u]a] 
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individual slave does or does not fall witliin the classes defined in that 
section. He is to be free upon certain conditions ; but whether those 
conditions do or do not pertain to him, no mode of ascertaining is pro- 
vided. This could be easily supplied. 

To the tenth section I make no objection. The* oath therein req^uired 
seems to be proper, and the remainder of the section is substantially iden- 
tical with a law already existing. 

The eleventh section simply assumes to confer discretionary power 
upon the Executive. Without the law, I have no hesitation to go as far 
in the direction indicated as I may at any time deem expedient. And I 
am ready to say now, I think it is proper for our military commanders 
to employ, as laborers, as many persons of African descent as can be 
used to advantage. 

The twelfth and thirteenth sections are something better than unobjec- 
tionable ; and the fourteenth is entirely proper, if all other parts of the 
act shall stand. 

That to which I cliiefly object pervades most part of the act, but more 
distinctly appears in the first, second, seventh, and eighth sections. It is 
the sum of those provisions which results in the divesting of title forever. 

For the causes of treason and ingredients of treason, not amounting to 
the full crime, it declares forfeiture extending beyond the lives of the 
guilty parties ; whereas the Constitution of the United States declares 
that “ no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted.” True, there is to be no 
formal attainder in this case ; still, I think the greater punishment can- 
not be constitutionally inflicted, in a different form, for the same offence. 

With great respect I am constrained to say I think this feature of the 
act is unconstitutional. It would not be difficult to modify it. 

I may remark that the provision of the Constitution, put in language 
borrowed from Great Britain, applies only in this country, as I under- 
stand, to real or landed estate. 

Again, this act, in rem^ forfeits property for the ingredients of treason 
without a conviction of the supposed criminal, or a personal hearing 
given him in any proceeding. That we may not touch property lying 
within our reach, because we cannot give personal notice to an owner 
who is absent endeavoring to destroy the Government, is certainly satis- 
factory. Still, the owner may not be thus engaged ; and I think a rea- 
sonable time should bo provided for such parties to appear and have per- 
sonal hearings. Similar provisions are not uncommon in connection with 
proceedings in rem. 

For the reasons stated, I return the bill to the House in which it origi- 
nated. 


The passage of this hill constituted a very important 
step in the prosecution of the war for the suppression of 
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•the rebellion. It prescribed definite penalties for tb 
crime of treason, and thus supplied a d«;fe(‘.t in tluj law 
as they then existed. It gave the rebels distinctly to uu 
derstandthat one of these penalties, if tlu-y persisted ij 
their resistance to the authority of the United States 
would be the emancipation of their slave's. ..Ind it alsi 
authorized the employment by the President (>1' ptn-son 
of African descent, to aid in the suppression of the Itelnd 
lion in any way winch he might deem most coudnc.ive h 
the public welfare. Yet throughout the l)ill, it wa: 
clearly made evident that the object and ])urpose of tht'S' 
measures was not the abolition of slavery, but the pres(u 
vation of the Union and the restoration of the authoritj 
of the Constitution. 

On the 14th of January Simon Cameron resigned hii 
position as Secretary of War. On tlu' dotii of April tin 
House of Ilepresentatives ])assed, l)y a vote o!’ s<'\'cnty 
five to forty-five, a resolution, censuring <;ertain ollicia 
acts performed by him while iuding as Secn-lary of W'ar 
whereupon, on the 27th of May, Presidmit Lincoln trans 
mitted to the House tin; following nn'ssage ; 

To the Seriate and House of liepresintatirrs: 

The insurrection which i.s yet existiiif^ in the rnitt'fl Statt^s, and mini 
at the overthrow of the Federal (ooiust it iitioii and tin*. Cniun, was clan 
destincly i)rcparod daring the winter of iHfiO and and nssinncd ar 

open organization in the form of a treasonahKs jn-ovisituial government, a 
Montgomery, Alabama, on the eighteenth day of Keinniary, iHiW. On tin 
twelfth day of April, lf:l()l, the insurgents committed the tlagraiit act ol 
civil war by the bombardment and ttaiitnre of Fort Sumter, u hidi v\V 
off the hope of immodiato conciliation. Immediately uftiTuardi all tin 
roads and avenues to this city ivtTe obstru<'ti*d, ami the. ('apital was piu 
into the condition of a siege. 'Flie mails in evmw direetion were .stoppe( 
and the lines ot telegraph cut oil hy tlie insurgent.^, and milifarv am, 
naval lorces which had been called out by tin* (Joverninenl for the de- 
fence of Washington were prevented from rcaclnng the city hy (U'gani/.ml 
and combined treasonable resistance in the State of Maryland. 'Fln'ro 
was no adequate and effective organization for the pu!>lie. deh^nee. (.’on- 
gross had indefinitely adjourned. Ihcro was no tinni to (‘onvein* them 
It became necessary for mo to choose whether, using only tln^ cxistiufj 
means, agencies, and processes which Congress had provided, I should lei 
tlio Government fall into ruin, or whether, availing invself of the broader 
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p(.> w ers conferred by the Constitution in cases of insurrection, I would 
make an effort to save it, with all its blessings, for the present age and for 
posterity. I thereupon summoned my constitutional advisers, the heads 
of all the departments, to meet on Sunday, the tts^entieth day of April, 
1861 , at the office of the Kavy Department, and then and there, with their 
unanimous concurrence, I directed that an armed revenue cutter should 
proceed to sea to afford protection to the commercial marine, especially 
to the California treasure-ships, then on their way to this coast. I also 
directed the Commandant of the bTavy Yard at Boston to purchase or 
charter, and arm, as quickly as possible, five steamships for purposes of 
public defence. I directed the Commandant of the Navy Yard at Phila- 
delphia to purchase or charter, and arm, an equal number for the same 
purpose. I directed the Commandant at New York to purchase or char- 
ter, and arm, an equal number. I directed Commander Gillis to purchase 
or charter, and arm and put to sea, two other vessels. Similar directions 
were given to Commodore Du Pont, with a view to the opening of pas- 
sages by water to and from the Capital. I directed the several officers to 
take the advice and obtain the aid and efficient services in the matter of 
his Excellency Edwin D. Morgan, the Governor of New York; or, in his 
absence, George D. Morgan, Win. M. Evarts, E. M. Blatchford, and Moses 
II. Grinnell, who were, by my directions, especially empowered by the 
Secretary of the Navy to act for his department in that crisis, in matters 
pertaining to the forwarding of troops and supplies for the public defence. 
On the same occasion I directed that Governor Morgan and Alexander 
Cummings, of the City of New York, should be authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War, Simon Cameron, to make all necessary arrangements for 
the transportation of troops and munitions of war in aid and assist- 
ance of the officers of the army of the United States, until communica- 
tion by mails and telegraph sliould be completely re-established between 
the cities of Wasliington and New York. No security was required to 
bo given by tlieiri, and either of them was authorized to act in case of 
inability to consult with the other. On the same occasion I authorized 
and directed tlie Secretary of the Treasury to advance, without requir- 
ing security, two miHlons of dollars of public money to John A. Dix, 
George Opdyke, and Bichard M. Blatchford, of New York, to be used 
by them in mectiug such requisitions as should be directly consequent 
upon the military and naval measures for the defence and support of 
the Government, requiring them only to act without compensation, and 
to report their transactions when duly called upon. The several de- 
partments of the Government at that time contained so large a number 
of disloyal persons that it would have been impossible to provide safely 
through official agents only, for the performance of the duties thus con- 
fided to citizens favorably known for their ability, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism. The several orders issued upon these occurrences were trans- 
mitted by private messengers, who pursued a circuitous way to the 
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seaboard cities, inland across the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
the northern lakes. I believe that by these and other similar measures 
taken in that crisis, some of which were without any authority of law, 
the Government was saved from overthrow. I am not aware that a 
dollar of the public funds thus confided, without authority of law, to un- 
official persons, was either lost or wasted, although apprehensions of suck 
misdirections occurred to me as objections to these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, and were necessarily overruled. I recall these transactions now, 
because my attention has been directed to a resolution whicli was passed 
by the House of Representatives on the thirtieth of last month, which is 
in these words : — 

EesoUed^ Tliat Simon Cameron, late Secretary of War, by intrusting 
Alexander Cummings with the control of large sums of the public money, 
and authority to purchase military sn2)plies without restriction, without 
requiring from him any guarantee for the faithful 2)orfi:)rmanco of his 
duties, while the services of comj)etent public officers were available, and 
by involving the Government in a vast number of contracts with persons 
not legitimately engaged in the business pertaining to the sul)je(tt-matter 
of such contracts, especially in the purchase of arms for future deliv- 
ery, has adopted a policy highly injurious to the public service, and 
deserves the censure of the House. 

Congress will see that I should be wanting in candor and in justice if I 
should leave the censure exi)ressed in this resolution to rest exclusively or 
chiefly upon Mr. Cameron. The same sentiment is unanimously enter- 
tained by the heads of the departments, who partitu2)ate(l in the i)rococd- 
Ings whicli the House of Representatives has censured. It is due to Mr. 
Cameron to say, that although he fully approved the proceediug.s, they 
were not moved nor suggested by him.self, and that not only the Presi- 
dent, but all the other heads of departments, were at least cciually respon- 
sible with him fo.»- whatever error, wrong, or fault was committed in the 
premises. Abkaiiam Lincoln. 

This lettei was in strict conformity witli IIk; position 
uniformly held hy the President in regard to tlu; respon- 
sibility of members of his Cabinet for acts of the Admin- 
istration. He always maiutaiued that tlie pi'opin' duty of 
each Secretary was, to direct tlie details of ('v<‘ry tiling 
done within his own department, and to tender sucli sug- 
gestions, information, and advice to the Pri'sident us he 
might solicit at his hands. But the duty and respoiiisi- 
bility of deciding what line of policy should be pursued, 
or what steps should be taken in any specitic case, in his 
judgment, belonged exclusively to the President ; and he 
was always willing and ready to assume it. This iiosi- 
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tioH lias lieen widely and sharply assailed in various 
quarters, as contrary to the precedents of our early his- 
tory ; but we believe it to be substantially in accordance 
with the theory of the Constitution upon this subject. 

The progress of our armies in certain portions of the 
Southern States had warranted the suspension, at several 
ports, of the restrictions placed upon commerce by the 
blockade. On the 12th of May the President accordingly 
issued a proclamation declaring that the blockade of the 
ports of Beaufort, Port Eoyal, and New Orleans should 
so far cease from the 1st of June, that commercial inter- 
course from those ports, except as to contraband of war, 
might be resumed, subject to the laws of the United 
States and the regulations of the Treasury Department. 

On the 1st of July he issued another proclamation, in 
pursuance of the law of June 7th, designating the States 
and parts of States that were then in insurrection, so that 
the laws of the United States concerning the collection of 
taxes could not be enforced within their limits, and de- 
claring that ‘'the taxes legally chargeable upon real 
estate, under the act referred to, lying within the States 
or parts of States thus designated, together with a penalty 
of fifty per cent, of said taxes, should be a lien upon the 
tracts or lots of the same, severally charged, till paid.’^ 

On the 20th of October, finding it absolutely necessary 
to provide judicial proceedings for the State of Louisiana, 
a part of wlncli was in our military possession, the Presi- 
dent issued an order establishing a Provisional Court in 
the City of New Orleans, of which Cliaiies A. Peabody 
was made Judge, with authority to try all causes, civil 
and criminal, in law, equity, revenue, and admiralty, and 
})articulaiiy to exercise all such power and jurisdiction 
as belongs to the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States. His proceedings were to be conformed, as far as 
possible, to tlie course of proceedings and practice usual 
in the Courts of tlie United States of Louisiana, and his 
judgment was to be final and conclusive. 

Congress adjourned on the 17th of July, having adopted 
many measures of marked though minor importance, be 
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sides those to which we have referred, to aid iu the pros- 
ecution of the war. Several Senators were expelled for 
adherence, direct or indirect, to the rebel cause ; meas- 
ures were taken to remove from the several departments 
of the Grovernnient employes more or less openly in sym- 
pathy with secession ; Hayti and Liberia were recognized 
as independent republics ; a treaty was negotiated and 
ratified with Great Britain which conceded the right, 
within certain limits, of searching suspected slavers car- 
rying the American .flag, and the most liberal grants in 
men and money were made to the Government for the 
prosecution of the war. The President had appointed 
mihtary governors for several of the Border States, where 
public sentiment was divided, enjoining them to protect 
the loyal citizens, and to regard them as alone (mtitled to 
a voice in the direction of civil affairs. 

Public sentiment throughout the loyal States sustained 
the action of Congress and the President, as adapted to 
the emergency, and well calculated to aid in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. At the same time it Avas v('iy evi- 
dent that the conviction was rapidly gaining ground that 
slavery was the cause of the rebellion ; that the para- 
mount object of the conspirators against the Union Avas 
to obtain neAV guarantees for the institution ; and that it 
Avas this interest alone Avhich gave unity and vigor to the 
rebel cause. A very active and influential party at the 
North had insisted from the outset that the most direct 
way of crushing the rebellion Avas by crushing slavcny, 
and they had urged upon the Presidtmt the adoption of a 
policy of immediate and unconditional ('.mancipation, as 
the only thing necessary to bring into the ranks of tlie 
Union armies hundreds of thousands of enfranchised 
slaves, as well as the great mass of the people of the 
Northern States who needed this stimulus of an appeal to 
their moral sentiment. After the adjournment of Con- 
gress these demands became still more clamorous and 
unportunate. The President was summoned to avail 
himself of the opportunity offered by the passage of the 
Confiscation Bill, and to decree the instant liberation of 
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every slave belonging to a rebel master. These demands 
soon assumed, ivith the more impatient and intemperate 
portion of the friends of the Administration, a tone of 
complaint and condemnation, and the President was 
charged with gross and culpable remissness in the dis- 
charge of duties imposed upon him by the act of Con- 
gress. They were embodied with force and effect in a 
letter addressed to the President by Hon. Horace Greeley, 
and published in the New TorJc Tribune of the 19th of 
August, to which President Lincoln made the following 
reply : — 

ExBOtTTivE Mansion, ’Washington, August 22, 18C2. 

Hon. Horace Greeley : 

Dear Sir — I have just read yours of tlie 19th instant, addressed to my- 
self tlirough the N'ew York Tribune. 

If there he in it any statements or assumptions of fact which I may 
know to bo erroneous, I do not now and here controvert them. 

If there be any inferences which I may believe to be falsely drawn, I 
do not now and here argue against them. 

If there bo perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive 
it in deference to an old friend whoso heart I have always supposed to be 
right. 

As to the policy I “ seem to be pursuing,” as you say, I have not meant 
to leave any one in doubt. I would save the Union. I would save it in 
the shortest way under the Constitution. 

The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer tlie Union 
will be — the Union as it was. 

If there be tliosc who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. 

If there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 

My paramount object is to save the Union., and not either to save or to 
destroy slavery. 

If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it — if I 
could save it by freeing all tlie slaves, I would do it — and if I could do it 
by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it 
helps to save this Union; and wliat I forbear, I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union. 

I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts the 
cause, and I shall do more whenever I believe doing more will help the 
cause. 

I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, anc* I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 
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I navo liere stated my purpose according to my views of official duty, 
and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that -til 
men everywhere could be free. Yours, 

A. Linooi.x. 

It was impossible to mistake the President’s meaning 
after this letter, or to have any doubt as to the policy by 
which he expected to re-establish the authority of the 
Constitution over the whole territory of the United States. 
His “ paramount object,” in every thing he did and in 
every thing he abstained from doing, was to ‘ ‘ save the 
Union.” ' He regarded all the power conferred on him by 
Congress in regard to slavery, as having been conferred 
to aid him in the accomplishment of that object — and he 
was resolved to wield those powers so. as best, according 
to his own judgment, to aid in its attainment. Ho for- 
bore, therefore, for a long time, the issue of such a proc- 
lamation as he was authorized to make by the sixth sec- 
tion of the Confiscation Act of Congress — awaiting the 
developments of public sentiment on the Bubj(>ct, and 
being especially anxious that when it was issued it 
should receive the moral support of the gn'at body of 
the people of tlie whole country, witliout rc'gai-d to party 
distinctions. He sought, thei-(^fore, witli assiduous care, 
every opportunity of informing himself as to tin*, drift 
of public sentiment on this suidject. He r(‘c.(‘iv<'d and 
conversed freely with all who came to se(! him and t<,) 
urge upon him tlie adoption of tlnnr peculiar vi<‘ws ; and 
on the 13th of September gave formal audi(‘nce to a depu- 
tation from all the religious d(3nominations of tln^ City of 
Chicago, which had been appointed on th(^ 7tli, to Avait 
upon him. The committe*; pj-(.>.sent(;d a memorial recpu'st- 
ing him at once to issue a procdamation of univ<‘rsal eman- 
cipation, and the chaiiman followed it by some; nmiarks 
in support of this request. 

The President listened attentively to the memorial, and 
then made to those who had presented it the following 
reply 

The subject presented in the memorial is one upon which I liave thonglii 
much for weeks past, and I mav even sav for inontlm. i mn jiriTironclmd 
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^*itb tlie most opposite opinions and advice, and that by religions men, 
who are equally certain that they represent the Divine will. I am sure 
that either the one or the otlier class is mistaken in that belief, and per- 
haps in some respect^ both. I hope it will not be irreverent for me to 
say that if it is probable tliat God would reveal his will to others, on a 
point so connected with my duty, it might be supposed he would reveal 
it directly to me ; for, unless I am more deceived in myself than I often 
am, it is my earnest desire to know the will of Providence in this matter. 
And if I can learn wiiat it is I will do it ! These are not, however, the 
days of miracles, and I suppose it will be granted that I am not to expect 
a direct revelation. I must study the plain physical facts of the case, 
ascertain wiiat is possible, and learn what appears to be wise and right. 

The subject is difficult, and good men do not agree. Por instance, the 
other day, four gentlemen of standing and intelligence from New York 
called as a delegation on business connected with the war; but before 
leaving two of them earnestly besought me to proclaim general emanci- 
pation, upon which the otlier two at once attacked them. You know 
also that the last session of Congress had a decided majority of anti- 
slavery men, yet they could not unite on this policy. And the same is 
true of the religious people. Why, the rebel soldiers are praying with 
a great deal more earnestness, I fear, than our own troops, and expect- 
ing God to favor their side: for one of our soldiers wdio had been taken 
prisoner told Senator Wilson a few^ days since that ho met nothing so 
discouraging as the evident sincerity of those lie wms among in their 
prayers. P>ut we will talk over the merits of the case. 

What good would a proclamation of emancipation from me do, espe- 
cially as wo are now situated? I do not wmnt to issue a document that 
the whole world wdll see must necessarily be inoperative, like the Pope’s 
bull against the comet! Would my word free the slaves, wdien I cannot 
even enforce the Constitution in the rebel States? Is there a single 
court, or magistrate, or individual that would bo influenced by it there? 
And what reason is there to think it would liavo any greater offiect upon 
the slaves tliari the late law of Congress, which I approved, and which 
offers I'lrotcctiori and freedom to the slaves of rebel masters who come 
within our lines? Yet I cannot learn that that law has caused a single 
slave to come over to us. And suppose they could be induced by a proc- 
lation of freedom from me to throw themselves upon us, wiiat should 
we do with them? How can we feed and care for such a multitude? 
General Butler wrote me a few days since that he was issuing more 
rations to the slaves who have rushed to him than to all the white 
troops under his command. They eat, and that is all ; though it is true 
General Butler is feeding the whites also by the tliousand ; for it nearly 
auiount.s to a famine tliere. If, now, the pressure of the war should call 
off onr forces from New Orleans to defend some other point, what is to 
prcver.t the masters from reducing the blacks to slavery again ? for J 
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am told that whenever the rebels take any black prisoners, free or slave, 
they immediately auction them off! They did so with those they took 
from a boat that was aground in the Tennessee River a few days ago. 
And then I am very ungenerously attacked for it! For instance, when, 
after the late battles at and near Bull Run, an expedition went out from 
"Washington under a dag of truce to bury the dead and bring in the 
wounded, and the rebels seized the blacks who went along to help, and 
sent them into slavery, Horace Greeley said in his paper that tlio Govern • 
ment would probably do nothing about it. What could I do? 

How, then, tell me, if you please, what possible result of good would 
follow the issuing of such a proclamation as you desire ? Understand, 
I raise no objections against it on legal or constitutional grounds, for, as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, in time of war I suppose I 
have a right to take any measure which may best subdue the enemy ; 
nor do I urge objections of a moral nature, in view of possible conse- 
quences of insurrection and massacre at tbo South. I view this matter 
as a practical war measure, to bo decided on according to the advantages 
or disadvantages it may offer to the suppression of the rebellion. 

The Committee replied to these remarks, insisting that 
a proclamation of emancipation -vvonld secure at once the 
sympathy of Europe and the civilized world ; and that 
as slavery was clearly the cause and origin of the rebel- 
lion, it was simply just, and in accordarnie with the word 
of God, that it should be abolished. To thesti nimarks 
the President responded as follows : — 

I admit that slavery is at the root of the rebellion, or at least its sine 
qua non. The ambition of politicians may have instigated them to act, 
but they would have been impotent without slavery as their instrument. 
I will also concede that emancipation would help us in Eiirojx', and con- 
vince them that we are incited by something more tlian ambition. I 
grant, further, that it would Iielp somewhat at the North, t hough not so 
much, I fear, as you and those you represent imagine. Still, sonu^ addi- 
tional strength would he added in that way to the war, and tlien, un- 
questionably, it would weaken the rebels by drawing oil* their laborers, 
which is of great importance; but I am not so sure we could do much 
with the blacks. If we were to arm them, I fear that, in a tew weeks 
the arms would be in the hands of tlic rebels; and, indeed, thus far, wo 
have not had arms enough to equij) our white troo])s. I will mention 
another thing, though it meet only your scorn and c<mtempt. There are 
fifty thousand bayonets in the Union army from the Border Slave States 
It would be a serious matter if, in consequence of a proclamation such 
as you desire, they should go over to the rebels. I. do not think they all 
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would —not so many, indeed, as a year ago, or as six months ago — not sc 
many to-day as yesterday. Every day increases their Union feeling. 
They are also getting their pride enlisted, and want to beat the rebels, 
Let me say one thing more : I think yon should admit that we already 
have an important principle to rally and unite the people, in the fact that 
constitutional government is at stake. This is a fundamental idea going 
down about as deep as any thing. 

The Committee replied to this in some brief remarks, to 
■which the President made the following response : — 

Do not misunderstand me because I have mentioned these objections. 
They indicate the difficulties that have thus far prevented my action in 
some siicli way as you desire. I have not decided against a proclamation . 
of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under advisement. And I 
can assure yon that the subject is on my mind, by day and night, more 
than any other. Whatever shall appear to be God’s will I will do. I 
trust that in the freedom with which I have canvassed your views T have 
not in any respect injured your feelings. 

After freo! deliberation, and being satisfied that the 
public welfare would be promoted by such a step, and 
that public stmtiment would sustain it, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember the President issued the following preliminary 

PROCLAMATION OP EMANCIPATION. 

T, Arkaham Lir^ooLN, President of the United States of America, and 
Oommander-in-Chief of the army and navy thereof, do hereby proclaim 
and declare that liereafter, as heretofore, the war will he prosecuted for 
the object of ])ractically restoring the constitutional relation between the 
United States and each of the States, and the people thereof, in which 
States that relation is or may he suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress, to again 
recommend the adoption of fi practical measure tendering ]>ecuniary aid 
to the free acccjitance or rejection of all slave States, .‘ulled, the people 
whereof may not tiien ho in rebellion against the Ihiited States, and 
which States may then have voluntarily adopted, or thereai'ter may vol- 
untarily adopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their 
respective limits ; and that the effort to colonize persons of African 
descent, with their consent, upon this continent or elsewhere, with the 
f)rcvioiisly obtained consent of the governments existing there, will be 
f‘,ontiuued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State, 
or designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then he in rebellioB:. 
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against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free; 
and the Executive Government of the United States, including the mili- 
tary and naval authority thereof, will recogniije and maintain the freedom 
of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any 
of them, in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proo 
lamation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that 
day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by 
members chosen tliereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, bo deemed conclusive evidence that such State, 
‘and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against tlio United 
• States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Congress entitled “An Act 
to make an additional Article of War,” approved March 13th, 1802, and 
which act is in the words and figures following: — 

Be it enacted ly the Senate and Jloxiseof liepresejitatlves of the United 
States of America in Congress assemlled. That hereafter the following 
shall be promulgated as an additional article of war for the government 
of the army of the United States, and shall he obeyed and observed as 
such : — 

Section 1. — All otficers or persons in tlie military or naval servi(‘e of 
the United States are prohibited from employing any of the forces under 
their respective commands for the i)nrpose\)f returning fugitives from 
service or labor who may have escaped from any persons to whom such 
service or labor is claimed to be due ; and any ollicor wlio shall be found 
guilty by a court-martial ot violating this article shall be dismissed from 
the service. 

Seo. 2. And he it further enacted^ That this act shall take efit^ct from 
and after its passage. 


Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled “An A(‘t to 
Suppress Insurrection, to Punish Treason and Kebellion, to Seize and 
Confiscate Property of Rebels, and for other Purposes,” ai.q.'roved July 
16, 1862, and whi-^h sections are in the words and figures following:™- 


Seo. 9. And he it further enacted. That all slaves of iiersons who shall 
hereatter be engaged in rebellion against tlio Government of th(‘ (hiited 
States, or who shall in anyway give aid or comfort thereto, (‘scuiping from 
such persons and taking refuge within the linos of the armv ; and all 
slaves captured from sucli persons, or deserted by tiieni and coming 
under the control of the Government of the United States; and all slaves 
ot such persons tound on [or] being within any phice ocenriied hy rebel 
rorces and atterwards occupied by forces of the United States, shall bo 
deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free of tlioir servitude, and 
not again held as slaves. 


That no slave escaping into 

btate. Territory, or the District of Columbia, from anv other 
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be delivered up, or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except 
for crime, or some offence against the laws, unless the person claiming 
said fugitive shall first make oath that the person to whom the labor or 
service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful owner, and has 
not borne arms against the United States in the present rebellion, nor in 
any way given aid and comfort thereto ; and no person engaged in the 
military or naval service of the United States shall, under any pretence 
whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any person to 
the service or labor of any other person, or surrender up any such per- 
son to the claimant, on pain of being dismissed from the service. 


And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons engaged in the 
1 ulitary and naval service of the United States to observe, obey, and en- 
fv rce, within their respective spheres of service, the act and sections 
ab we recited. 

i\nd the Executive will in due time recommend that all citizens of the 
United States who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout the 
rebellion, shall (upon the restoration of the constitutional relation be- 
tween the United States and their respective States and people, if 
that relation shall have been suspended or disturbed) be compensated 
for all losses by acts of the United States, including the loss of 
slaves. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
Tl. s.] sixty-two, and of the Independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. 

Abicaham Lincoln. 


By the President : 

William IT. Seward, Secretary of State, 


The issuing of this proclamation created the deepest 
interest, not xinmixed mth anxiety, in the public mind. 
The opponents of the Administration in the loyal States, 
as well as the sympathizers with secession everywhere, 
insisted that it afforded unmistakable evidence that the 
object of the war was, what they had always declared it 
to be, the abolition of slavery, and not the restoration of 
the Union ; and they put forth the most vigorous efforts 
to arouse public sentiment against the Administration on 
this ground. They were met, however, by the clear and 
explicit declaration of the document itself, in which the 
President “ proclaimed and declared” that “hereafter, as 
heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the object of 
practically restoring the constitutional relation between 
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the United Slates and each of the States and the people 
thereof, in which that relation is or may he suspended or 
disturbed.” This at once made it evident that emancipa- 
tion, as provided for in the proclamation, as a war meas- 
ure, was subsidiary and subordinate to the paramount 
object of the war— the restoration of the Union and the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Constitution ; and 
in this sense it was favorably received by the great body 
of the loyal people of the United States. 

It only remains to be added, in this connection, that on 
the 1st of January, 1863, the President followed this 
measure by issuing the following 

PEOOLAMATIOF. 

Whorem^ on the 22d day of September, in the year of otir Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation vv^as issued by tlio 
President of the United States, containing, among other things, the fol 
lowing, to wit: — 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons Iield m slaves within any 
States or designated part of a State, the iieojile whereof shall then he in 
rebellion against the United States, shall ho then, thenceforward, and 
forever free ; and the Executive (rovernment of tlie United States, in 
chiding the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of sucli persons, and will do no act or ae.ts to re- 
press such persons, or any of them, in any elfortsthey may make for their 
actual freedom. 

Tliat the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proc- 
lamation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in whie.h tlio 
people thereof respectively shall then he in reladlion against the United 
States; and the fact that any State, ortho ])(‘ople theiTof, shall on that 
day he in good faith represented in the (longress of the United Stat(‘s, hy 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the (pmlitied 
voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in ahsenci^ f>t 
strong countervailing testimony, bedeemed conclusive evidence that such 
State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against the United 
States. 

N'ow, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested UvS cominandcr-in-('.hief of the army 
and navy of the United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
'the authority and Governmont of the United States, and as a fit and 
necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day 
of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight liiindred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly pro- 
claimed for the full period of one hundred days from the day first above 
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mentioned, order and designate, as the States and parts of States -wlierein 
the people thereof respectively are this day in rebellion against the 
United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, 7’exas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson, St.John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, 
Terre Bonne, Lafourche, Stc. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
tfie City of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties 
designated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, Accomac, 
Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, inclu- 
ding the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are 
for the present left precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order 
and declare that all persons hold as slaves within said designated States 
and parts of States are, and henceforward shall bo, free; and that the 
Executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free to abstain 
from all violence, unless in necessary self-defence ; and I recommend to 
them that, in all cases wlien allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And r further declare and make known tliat such persons, of suitable 
rondit.ion, will be received into the armed service of the United States, to 
giirrisou forts, [)oHitions, stations, and other places, and to man vessels of 
all sorts in said service. 

And upon this ac.t, sincerely believed to bo an act of justice, warranted 
()y tile Constitution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate 
judgment of mankind, and the gracious lavor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, and caused the 
seal of the United States to he allixcd. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixt^-three, and of 
^ " ‘ the in(h‘})endenee of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

By the President: 

William IL Seward, Secretary of State. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF 1862 .— THE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MoCLBLLAN. 

General McClellan succeeds McDowell. — The President’s Order fob 
AN Adyanoe. — ^The Movement to the Peninsula. — Rebel Evacuation 
OF Manassas. — Arrangements for the Peninsular Movement. — The 
President’s Letter to General McClellan. — The Rebel Strength 
AT Yorktown. — The Battle of Williamsburg. — McClellan's Fear 
of being Overwhelmed. — The President to McOlei.lan. — Jackson’s 
Raid in the Shenandoah Valley. — The President to McClellan. — 
Seven Pines and Fair Oaks. — McClellan’s Complaints of Mc- 
Dowell. — His Continued Delays. — Prepares for Defeat. — Calls 
FOR MORE Men. — His Advice to the President. — Preparations to 
Concentrate the Army. — General ITallkck to McClellan.— Ap- 
pointment of General Pope. — Imperative Orders to McClellan. — 
McClellan’s Failure to aid Pope. — I lls Exoiishs for Delay. — Pro- 
poses to leave. — Pope unaided. — Excuses for Franklin’s Delay. — 
His Excuses proved Groundless. — I lrs ALLK<iKi) Lack of Supplies.— 
Advance into Maryland. — The President’s Letter to M(;Clkllan. 
— He Protests against Delay. — MoOlellan relieved from Com- 
mand. — Speech by the President. 

The repulse of the national forces at the hatthi of Bull 
Run in July, 1861, aroused the people of th<^ loyal States 
to a sense of the magnitude of the contest •\viiic.h had Been 
forced upon them. It stimulated to intoxication tin; pride 
and ambition of the rebels, and gave inlinit<^ em-ourage 
ment to their efforts to raise fresli troops, and increase the 
military resources of their Conh'deratioii. Nor did the 
reverse the national cause had sustaimjd for an instant 
damp the ardor or check the detennination of tlu; Govern- 
ment and people of the loyal States. General McDowell, 
the able and accomplished offi('.er who commanded tins 
army of the United States in that engagement, conducttid 
the operations of the day with signal ability ; and his 
defeat was due, as subsequent disclosures have clearly 
shown, far more to accidents for which others were re- 
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sponsible, than to aoy Lack of skill in planning the bat- 
tle, or of courage and generalship on the field. But it 
was the first considerable engagement of the war, and its 
loss was a serious and. startling disappointment to the 
sanguine expectations of the people : it was deemed neces- 
sary therefore, to place a new commander at the head of 
the army in of Washington. General McClellan, 
who had been claarged., at the outset of the war, with 
operations in the Department of the Ohio, and who had 
achieved marked success in clearing Western Virginia of 
the rebel troops, ¥as summoned to Washington on the 
22d of July, and. oa the 27th assumed command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Although then in command only 
of a department, G-oneral McClellan, with an ambition 
•and a presumption matural, perhaps, to his age and the 
circumstances of Ms advancement, addressed his atten- 
tion to the general conduct of the war in all sections of 
the country, and far creel the Government and Lieutenant- 
General Scott with several elaborate and meritorious let- 
ters of advice, as to the method most proper to be phr- 
sued for the suppression of the rebellion. He soon, how- 
ever, found it necessary to attend to the preparation of 
the army under his command for an immediate resumption 
of hostilities. Fresl troops in great numbers speedily 
poured in from the liorthern States, and were organized 
and disciplined for prompt and effective service. The 
number of troops in and about the Capital when General 
McClellan assumed couamand, was a little over fifty thou- 
sand, and the brigade organization of General McDowell 
formed the basis for the distribution of these new forces. 
By the middle of October this army had been raised to 
over one hundred aud. fifty thousand men, with an artil- 
lery force of nearly five hundred pieces — all in a state of 
excellent discipline, uader skilful officers, and animated 
by a zealous and impatient eagerness to renew the contest 
for the preservation of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States. The President and Secretary of 
War had urged, time division of the army into cor%^s 
d'amiee, for the purpose of more effective service ; but 
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G-eneral McClellan had discouraged and thwarted their 
endeavors in this direction, mainly on the ground that 
there were not officers enough of tried ability in the army 
to he intrusted with such high commands as this division 
would create. 

On the 22d of October, a portion of our forces which 
had been ordered to cross the Potomac above Washing- 
ton, in the direction of Leesburg, were met by a heavy 
force of the enemy at Ball’s Bluff, repulsed with severe 
loss, and compelled to return. The circumstances of tliis 
disaster excited a great deal of dissatisfaction in the pub- 
lic mind, and this was still further aggravated by tlie fact 
that the rebels had obtained, and been allowed to hold, 
complete control of the Potomac below Washington, so 
as to establish a virtual and effective blockade of the 
Capital from that direction. Special elibrts were repeat- 
edly made by the President and Navy Depaitimnit to 
clear the banks of the river of the rebel foriu^s, known to 
be small in number, which held them, but it \#as Ibund 
impossible to induce General McChdlan to take, any steps 
to aid in the accomplishment of this result. In Octobiu 
he had promised that on a day named, four tliousand 
trooj)s should be ready to proceed doAvn tin* rivt-r to co- 
operate with the Potomac flotilla uTuhn- Caj)lain Cravum ; 
but .at the time appointed the troops did not arriv<‘, and 
General McClellan alleged, as a reason foj- having (dianged 
his mind, that his engineers had informed him that so 
large a body of trooiAS could not be land<‘d. 'I’he ri('(;re- 
tary of the Navy replied that the landing of tin; troops 
was a matter of which that di^partment assumed the 
responsibility; and it was then agreed that the troops 
should be sent down the next night, 'riu'y \v{^J•(^ not 
sent, however, either then or at any other time, for which 
General McClellan assigned as a reason tlu' iear that suc-h 
an attempt might bring on a general (mgag^-nient. Cap- 
tain Craven upon tliis threw up his c.oivimand, and the 
Potomac remained closed to the vessels and transports of 
the United States until it was opened in Mai ch of the next 
vear hv volmitnrv ri-f* 
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On the 1st of N’oTem'ber, G-eneral McClellan -was ap- 
pointed hy the President to succeed General Scott in the 
command of all the armies of the Union, remaining in 
personal command of the Army of the Potomac. His 
attention was then of necessity turned to the direction of 
army movements, and to the conduct of political aflfairs, 
so far as they came under military control, in the more 
distant sections of the country. But no movement took 
place in the Army of the Potomac. 

The season had been unusually favorable for military 
operations — the troops were admirably organized and dis 
ciplined, and in the highest state of efficiency — m -num 
bers they were known to be far suj)erior to those of the 
rebels opposed to them, whp were nevertheless permit- 
ted steadily to push their approaches towards Washing- 
ton, while, from the highest officer to the humblest pri- 
vate, our forces were all animated with an eager desire to 
be led against the enemies of their country. As winter 
approacTOd without any indications of an intended move- 
ment of our armies, the public impatience rose to the 
highest point of discontent. The Administration was 
ev(^rywhere held responsible for these unaccountable de- 
lays, and was freely charged by its opponents with a de- 
sign to protract the war for selfish political purposes of 
its own ; and at the fall election the public dissatisfaction 
made itself manifest by adverse votes in every considera- 
ble State where elections were held. 

Iffiable longer to endure this state of things. President 
Linc.oln put an end to it on the 2Yth of January, 1862, by 
issuing the following order : — 

Executive Mansion, ■Wasiiinoton, January 27 , 1862 . 

Ordct'ed^ Thiit the twenty-second day of February, 1862, be the day for 
a general rnovonient of the land and naval forces of the United States 
against the insurgent forces. That especially the army fit and about For- 
tress Monroe, the Army of the Potomac, the Army of Western Virginia, 
tlie army near Munfordsville, Kentucky, the army and flotilla at Cairo, 
and a naval force in the Gulf of Mexico, he ready to move on that day. 

Tliat all other forces, both land and naval, with their respective com- 
manders, obey existing orders for the time, and be ready to obey addi'^ 
tional orders when duly given. 
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That the heads of departments, and especially tlie Secretaiies of Vajt 
and of the ISTavy, with all their subordinates, and the General-in-Chief, 
with all other commanders and subordinates of land and naval forces, 
will severally be held to their strict and full responsibilities for ]>rorapt 
execution of this order. Abraham Lincoln, 

This order, which applied to all the armies of the Uni- 
ted States, was followed four days afterwards by the fol- 
lowing special order directed to General McClellan ; — 

Executive Mansion, Wabiiinoton, January 81, 1&C2. 

Ordered^ That all the disposable force of tlie Army of the Potomac, 
after providing safely for the defence of Wasliington, bo formed into an 
expedition for the immediate object of seizing and occupying a point 
upon the railroad southwest of what is known as Manassas Junction, all 
details to be in the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief, and the expe- 
dition to mo/e before or on the twenty-second day of February next. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

The object of this order was to engage the rehel^ariuy 
in front of Washington hy a flank attack, and J^y its de- 
feat relieve the Capital, put Ricdiniond at onr nu'rcy, and 
break the main strength of the re.bellion by diistroying 
the principal army arrayed in its sui)port. Instead of 
obeying it, General McChdlan rtnnonstrated against its 
execution, and urged the adoption <fl‘ a ditF(^r(‘nt ])lan of 
attack, which was to move npon Kichmond by way of 
the Chesapeake Bay, tlie Rappaluinnoc-k Rivt'r, and a 
land march across the country from Urhana, leaving tlie 
rebel forces in position at Manassas to be held in c-hec.k, 
if they, should attempt a forward niovcmicnt, only by the 
troops in the fortifications around Washington. As the 
result of several conferences with the rresident, he ob- 
tained permission to state in writing liis objections to his 
plan — the President meantime sending liim the following 
letter of inquiry : — 

Executive Mansion, Wasuinoton, FeJf^uary Z . 1BG2L 

My Dear Sir: — You and I have distinct and dilTereiit plans for a 
movement of the Army of the Potomac: yours to be done by the Chesa- 
peake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, and across land to the terminus 
of the railroal on the York River; mine to move directly to a point on 
the railroad southwest of ManassAs. 
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It yim -will give satisfactory answers to the following questions, I shall 
gladly yield iny plan to yours : — 

1st. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger expenditure of time 
and money than mine? 

2d. 'Wherein is a victory more certain by your plan than mine? 

8d. 'Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan than mine? 

4th. In feet, would it not he less valuable in this ; that it would break 
no great line of the enemy’s communications, while mine would? 

6th. In case of disaster, would not a retreat be more difficult by your 
plan than mine ? 

Yours, truly, Abeaham Lincoln. 

Major-General MoOlellan. 

General McClellan sent to the Secretary of War, un- 
der date of February 3d, a very long letter, presenting 
strongly the advantage possessed by the rebels in hold- 
ing a central defensive position, from which they could 
with a small force resist any attack on either flank, con- 
centrating their main strength upon the other for a deci- 
sive action. The uncertainties of the weather, the neces- 
sity of having long lines of communication, and the prob- 
able indecisiveness even of a victory, if one should be 
gained, were urged against the President’s plan. So 
strongly was General McClellan in favor of his own plan 
of operations, that he said he “should prefer the move 
from Portress Monroe as a base, to an attack upon Ma- 
nassas.” The President was by no means convinced by 
General McClellan’s reasoning; but in consequence of 
his steady resistance and unwillingness to enter upon the 
execution of any other plan, he assented to a submission 
of the matter to a council of twelve oflicers held late in 
Februaiy, at head-quarters. The result of that council 
was, a decision in favor of moving by way of the lower 
Chesapeake and the Rappahannock — seven of the Gen- 
erals present, viz., Fitz-John Porter,' Franklin, W. F. 
Smith, McCall, Blenker, Andrew Porter, and Naglee, 
voting in favor of it, as did Keyes also, with the qualifi- 
cation that the army should not move until the rebels 
were driven from the Potomac, and Generals McDowell. 
Sumner, Heintzelman, and Barnard, voting against it. 

In this decision the President acquiesced, and on the 
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8t]i of March issued two general war orders, the first 
directing the Major-General commanding tlie Army of 
the Potomac to proceed forthwith to organize that part of 
said army destined to enter upon active operations into 
four army corps, to be commanded, the tii-st by General 
McDowell, the second by General, Sumner, the third by 
General Heintzelman, and the fourth by General Keyes. 
General Banks was assigned to the command of a fifth 
corps. It also appointed General Wadsworth Military 
Governor at Washington, and directed the order to be 
“ executed with such promptness and dispatcli as nt t to 
delay the commencement of the operations already di- 
rected to be undertaken by the Army of the Potomac. ' 

The second of these orders was as follows : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, March 8, 1862. 

Ordered^ That no change of the base of operations of the Army of 
the Potomac shall be made without leaving in and about Washington 
such a force as, in the opinion of the General-in-Chief and the c»,'m- 
mandcrs of army corps, shall leave said city entirely Kccure. 

That no more than two army corps (about fifty thousand troops) of 
said Army of the I^otornac shall he moved en route for a new base of 
operations until the navigation of the Potomac, from AVashington to the 
Chesapeake Bay, shall be freed from the enemy’s butteries, and other 
obstructions, or until the President sliall hereafter give express per- 
mission. 

Tliat any movement as aforesaid, en route for a new base of operations, 
wliich may be ordered by tlic Gcneral-in-Chief, and whitth may lie in- 
tended to move upon the Chesapeake Bay, shall begin to move upon the 
bay as early as the eighteenth March instant, and the General-in-Ciiief 
shall he responsible that it moves as early as that day. 

Ordered^ That the army and navy co-operate in an immediate ellbrt to 
capture the enemy’s batteries ujioii the Potomac between AVashington 
and the Chesapeake Bay. Ahhaham Lincoln. 

L. Thomas, Adjutant- General. 

This order Avas issued on the 8th of March. On the 
9th, information was received by General McClellan, at 
Washington, that the enemy had abandoned his position 
in front of that city. He at once crossed, the Potomac, 
and on the same night issued orders for an immediate ad- 
vance of the AV^hole army towards Manassas — not with 
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any intention, as lie lias since explained, of pnrsning tlie 
rebels, and taking advantage of tlieir retreat, but to “get 
rid of superfluous baggage and other impediments which 
accumulate so easily around an army encamped for a long 
time in one locality”— to give the troops “some expe- 
rience on the march and bivouac preparatory to the cam- 
paign,” and to afford them also a “good intennediate' 
step between the quiet and comparative comfort of the 
camps around Washington and the vigor of active opera- 
tions.”* These objects, in General McClellan’s opinion, 
were sufiiciently accomplished by what the Prince de 
Ibijiville, of his staff, styles a “promenade” of the army 
to Manassas, where they learned, from personal inspec- 
tion, that the rebels had actually evacuated that position ; 
and on the 16th, orders were issued for a return of the 
forces to Alexandria. 

On the 11th of March, the President issued another or- 
der, stating that “Major-General McClellan having per- 
sonally taken the field at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac, until otherwise ordered, he is relieved from the 
command of the other military departments, retaining 
command of the Department of the Potomac.” Major- 
General Halleck was assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi, and the Mountain Depart 
ment was created for Major-General Fremont. All the 
commanders of departments were also required to report 
directly to the Secretary of War. 

On the 13tli of March, a council of war was held at 
head-quarters, then at Fairfax Court-House, by which it 
was decided tliat, as the enemy had retreated behind the 
Pappahannock, operations against Richmond could best 
be conducted from Fortress Monroe, provided : — 

1st. That tho enemy’s vessel, Merrimac^ can be neutralized. 

2d. That tlie means of transportation, sufficient for an immediate trans 
fer of the force to its new base, can be ready at Washington and Mexan- 
dxda to move down the Potomac ; and, 

3d. That a naval auxiliary force can he had to silence, or aid in silen- 
cing, the enemy’s batteries on the York River. 

♦ See G-eneral McClellan’s Report, dated August 4, 1863. 
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Tliat the force to be left to cover ‘Wasliington sliall be such as tc 
icive an entire feeling of security for its safety from menace. 

NoTE.—That with the forts on the right bank of the Potomac fully 
garrisoned, and those on the left bank occupied, a covering force in front 
of the Virginia line of twenty-five thousand men would suffice. (Keyes, 
Heintzelman, and McDowell.) 

A total of forty thousand men for the defence of the city would 
suffice. (Sumner.) 

Upon receiving a report of this decision, the following 
communication was at once addressed to the commanding 
general : — 

War Department, March 18, 1862. 

The President having considered the plan of operations agreed upon 
by yourself and the commanders of army corps, makes no objection to 
the same, but gives the following directions as to its execution : — 

1st, Leave such force at Manassas Junction as shall make it entirely 
certain that the enemy shall not repossess himself of that position and 
line of communication. 

2d. Leave Washington entirely secure. 

3d. Move the remainder of the force down the Potomac, choosing a 
new base at Fortress Monroe, or anywhere between hero and there ; or, 
at all events, move such remainder of the army at oiu^c in pursuit of the 
enemy by some route. Edwin M. Sta.nton, 

^^ecrctar^J of War, 

■ Major-General George B. MoClkli.an. 


It ■will readily be seen, from tliojse sneoeasive orders, 
that the President, in common with the whoh; country, 
^d been greatly pained by tlie long d('lay of the Army 
of the Potomac to move against the emuuy while om- 
camped at Manassas, and that this feeling was converted 
into chagrin and mortification when were 

allowed to withdraw from tliat position without the 
slightest molestation, and without their design being even 
suspected nntil it had been carried into com];)lete and suc- 
cessful execution. He was impatiently anxious, there- 
fore, that no more time should be, lost in didays. In 
reply to the Secretary of War, General McClellan, before 
embarking for the Peninsula, communicated liis intention 
of reaching, without loss of time, the field of what he 
believed would be a decisive battle, which he expected 
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to fight hetween West Point and Richmond. On the 31st 
of March, the President, out of deference to the importu- 
nities of Q-eneral Fremont and his friends, and from a be- 
lief that this officer could make good use of a larger force 
Ilian he then had at his command in the Mountain Depart- 
ment, ordered General Blenker’s division to leave the 
Army of the Potomac and join him ; a decision which he 
announced to General McClellan in the following let- 
ter 


Exeoutivb Mansion, Washington, March 81, 1S62. 

My Dear Sir: — This morning I felt constrained to order Blenker’s 
division to Premont, and I write this to assure you that I did so with 
great pain, understanding that you would wish it otherwise. If you could 
know the full pressure of the case, I am confident that you would justify 
it, even beyond a mere acknowledgment that the Oommander-in-Ohief 
may order what ho pleases. 

Yours, very truly, A. Lincoln. 

Major-General McOlellan. 

General Banks, who had at first been ordered by Gen- 
eral McClellan to occupy Manassas, and thus cover 
Washington, was directed by him, on the 1st of April, to 
throw the rebel General Jackson well back from Win- 
chester, and then move on Staunton at a time “nearly 
coincident with his own move on Richmond though 
General McClellan expressed the fear that General Banks 
“could not be ready in time” for that movement. The 
four corps of the Army of the Potomac, destined for active 
operations by way of the Peninsula, were ordered to em- 
bark, and forwarded as rapidly as possible to Fortress 
Monroe. On the 1st of April, General McClellan wrote 
to the Secretary of war, giving a report of the dispositions 
he had made for the defence of Washington ; and on the 
2d, General Wadsworth submitted a statement of the forces 
under his command, which he regarded as entirely inade- 
quate to the service required of them. The President re- 
ferred the matter to Adjutant-General Thomas and General 
E. A. Hitchcock, who made a report on the same day, in 
which they decided that the force left by General McClel- 
lan was not sufficient to make Washington “ entirelj' 
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secure,” as the President had required in his order ol 
March 13 ; nor was it as large as the council of otBcers 
held at Fairfax Court-House on the same day liad ad- 
judged to he necessary. In accordance with this decision, 
and for the purpose of rendering the Capital safe, the army 
corps of Greneral McDowell was detached from General 
McClellan's immediate command, and ordered to report 
to the Secretary of War. 

On reaching Fortress Monroe, General McClellan found 
Commodore Goldshorough, who commanded on that 
naval station, unwilling to send any considerable portion 
of his force up the York River, as he was employed in 
watching the Merrimack, which had closed the James 
River against us. He therefore landed at the Fortress, 
and commenced his march up the Peninsula, having 
reached the Warwick River, in the immediate vicinity of 
Yorktown, which had been fortified, and was In 'Id by a 
rebel force of about eleven thousand nnm, uinh'r General 
Magruder— a part of them, however, In'ing a(n'o.ss the 
river at Gloucester. He here halted to rc'cxjunoitre the 
position ; and on the 6th wrote to tlui Pn'sidf'ut that he 
had but eighty-five thousand men fit for duty — that the 
whole line of the Warwick River was strongly fortified — 
that it was pretty certain he was to “have the whole 
force of the enemy on his hands, probably not h'ss than 
a hundred thousand men, and probably more*,” and that 
he should commence siege operations as soon as In^ c.ould 
get up his train. He entered, accordingly, upon this 
work, telegraphing from time to time complaints that he 
was not properly supported by the Government, and 
asking for re-enforcements. 

On the 9th of April, Presid<'nt Lin(;oln addia'ssed hijn 
the folloAving letter : — 

WAKniN(}T(»M, April 0, 1^02. 

My Dear Sir: — Your dispatches, complainin'^ that- yon are not prop- 
erly sustained, while they do not oflend me, do pain me very rmieli. 

Blenker’s division was withdrawn from you before you left, hero, and 
you know the pressure under which I did it, and, as 1 thought, acqui- 
esced in H — certainly not without reluctance. 

After you left, I ascertained that less tlian twenty thousand unorgan* 
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ized men, without a single :^eld battery, were all you designed to be left 
for the defence of Washington and Manassas Junction, and part of this 
even was to go to General Hooker’s opposition. General Banks’s corps, 
once designed for Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up on the 
line of Winchester and Strasburg, and could not leave it without again 
exposing the Upper Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This 
presented, or would present, when McDowell and Sumner should be gone, 
a great temptation to the enemy to turn back from the Rappahannock and 
sack Washington. My implicit order that Washington should, by the 
judgment of all the commanders of army corps, be left entirely secure, 
had been neglected. It was precisely this that drove me to detain Mc- 
Dowell. 

I do not forget that I was satisfied with your arrangement to leave 
Banks, at Manassas Junction: but when that arrangement was broken 
up, and nothing was substituted for it, of course I was constrained to 
substitute something for it myself. And allow me to ask, do you really 
think I should permit the lino from Richmond, md Manassas Junction, to 
this city, to be entirely open, except what resistance could be presented 
by less than twenty thousand unorganized troops? This is a question 
which the country will not allow me to evade. 

There is a curious mystery about the number of troops now with you. 
When I telegraphed you on the sixth, saying you had over a hundred 
thousand with you, I had just obtained from the Secretary of War a state- 
ment taken, as he said, from your own retmms, making one hundred and 
eight thousand then with you and enro^ite to you. You now say yon 
will have but eighty -live thousand when all en route to you shall have 
reached you. How can the discrepancy of twenty-three thousand be 
accounted for? 

As to General Afool’s command, I understand it is doing for you pre- 
cisely what a like number of your own would have to do if that command 
was away. 

I 8up[)Ose the whole force which has gone forward for you is with you 
by this time. And if so, I think it is the precise time for you to strike a 
blow. By delay, the enemy will relatively gain upon you — that is, he 
will gain Luster by fortifications and re-enforcements than you can by re- 
enforcements alone. And once more let me tell you, it is indispensable 
to you that you strike a blow. I am powerless to help this. You will 
do me the justice to remember I always insisted that going down the baj 
in search of a field, instead of fighting at or near Manassas, was only 
shifting, and not surmounting a difficulty ; that wo would find the same 
enemy, and the same or equal intrenchments, at either place. The coun- 
try will not fail to note, is now noting, that the present hesitation to 
move upon an intrenched enemy is but the story of Manassas repeated. 

1 beg to assure you that I have never written you or spoken to you in 
greater kindness, of feeling than now, nor with a fuller purpose to su.stain 
18 
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yon, so far as, in iiiy most anxious judj^raont, I consisti iitly can. Bn’ 
yon must act. 4 ours, very truly, 

Abram A.M Lixooln. 

Major-General McClfxlan. 


In this letter the President only echord the impatience 
and eagerness of the %vhole country. Tim most (‘areful 
inquiries ■which General Wool, in command at Fortress 
Monroe, had heen able to make, salislied him that York- 
town-wasnot held by any considerahlo Ibrce ; and sub- 
sequent disclosures have nuide it quite certain that this 
force -was so utterly inadequate to the defence of the 
position, tliat a pronqit movement upon it would have 
caused its immediate siirremh'r, and enabled our army to 
advance at once upon Richniond. Geiiei’al M(!(n(']lan 
decided, however, to ai)proach it hy a ri’gnilar .-nege ; and 
it was not until this design had beconu* ajiparent, that the 
rebel Governnnmt bi'gan to r('-en!bi’<;e .Magimdcr.'"’ lie 

The following extract from (lin ofiicial nf Muj- 'r-t’HTPTul Mngruler, 

dated May 3d, 1802, and published by order of lia* < 7tn!’< iii rat«‘ ( is con- 
clusive as to the real strciigUi of tlie. forco whieh Ueie’r.d Mid’hdlaii had in front 
of him at Yorktown : — 

Ilr.Aixjj Ain n:s innAiini* ‘.r 'ira: 1 ’imn <ri,A, / 
Lr.ii'.-i d/ay S. 1 ^ 

General S. CoorKU, A. and I. G. S. A.: 

Gknkual Deoiiiinir il of vital iinpoi tance fo ImM Vorl.toun"i; V<e.;. in,, r, and Mnlhorry 
Island on James River, and to keep tie-i .nemy in ch.-ek hy an infervt nin * ko.- unt.i the atUiutr 
ities might, take sneli .siep.s a.'-’ •ihoiiM Ik- tp-ejned rieei-r f.ary to tm-t-t ;i : . riou; . t f (Ik* ene- 
my in the Penin.SnIn, I felt eoMIf/elled to di pn: *- of my to!- <■- in ' m j :» m.i,.’.* r !■» aeeompiish 

these olijcels with the !ra: t rl.sk po;^.illle under tin- «';i euKi' tane. ■. of ii..! !;.a/.iid u lu<’h rnr- 
rounded the little, army 1 e«tmmanded. 

I had prepari’d, as my real line of def.-nee. po’.ifi«in*i in e at Ilat o ic re Young's 

Mills. Both Hanks <d’ this line wen- ii.f<-nt!« d hy ho-’.y an! lii; 'n-.oii . and ,* wamps. 
♦ * * In my opinion, this jiilvau' ed line, with it ’ d •! :. or i I. im* l>»-en liehl 

by twenty thousand troops. * * /*V;n/< a// ;oy d. • k . . -r *,< .. ff, mfif (i’u> de, 

fence of thin I inf, I was eomp<’‘!led to pnpaii* for.-e.!\.' ti,.- t-ininv on n '.ro.-e! lif.e on War- 
wick River. Tills line w;is ineomj'h-te in it- prep.-ir.i’ KOI*. !C - p’? fl. o;.! m d; bodies of 
troops at Harwood’s and A'oung's .M ilh. .and «ni S-hip l‘oi;d, 1 d;- ?i ii'u!. d u -, nm .miu-: forees 
along the Warwiek line, emltra<*iie,' a front from Yot:.tow:i !o h i !;: • i : e. . b.c ndb-s, and 

from the latter pl.'iee to ?dulh«‘rry P!:uid I’oint o;i<- Mid a h;;’:' lo.;. *. 1 •> . ■ q.i-i! i! to plaei? 

in Gloucester Point, Yorktown, :iutl Muiit'-rry I sand, : ;.e m.’ i;. > to :j\ tlutU- 

sand man, my xchole force, heimj iUrtu {hiittt.it th/. fo /’.«/.* if r d! l-olitncc of 

the line.^ embracbio a tcu/jtk of lhivte*n ict:, /./ i:’ fire tl.nUMtntl 

men. 
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continued his applications to the Grovernmeiit for more 
troops, more cannon, more transportation — all which were 
sent forward to him as rapidly as possible, being taken 
mainly from McDowell’s corps. On the 14th of April, 
Greneral Franklin, detached from that corps, reported to 
G-eneral McClellan, near Yorktown, but his troops re- 
mained on board the transports. A month was spent in 
this way, the President urging action in the most earnest 
manner, and the commanding general delaying from day 
to day his reiterated promises to commence operations 
immediately. At last, on the morning of the 4th of May, 
it was discovered that the rebels had been busy for a day 
or two in evacuating Yorktown, and that the last of their 
columns had left that place, all their supply trains hav- 
ing been previously removed on the day and night pre- 
ceding. General McClellan, in announcing this event to 
the Government, added that “ no time would be lost” in 
the pursuit, and that he should “push the enemy to the 
wall.” General Stoneman, Avith a column of cavalry, 
was at once sent foinvard to overtake the retreating 
enemy, which he succeeded in doing on the same day, 
and Avas repulsed. On the 6th, the forces ordered for- 
ward by General McClellan came up, and found a very 
strong rear-guard of the rebels strongly fortified, about 
tAvo miles east of Williamsburg, and prepared to dispute 
the advance of the pursuing troops. It had been knoAvn 


sources of information I ^vas satisfied tliat I had before uio the enemy’s Army of the Potomac, 
under the command of Oencral McCUellan, with the exception of the two corps (Vannee of 
Ranks and McDoavcH respectively— -fonninij an aggregate number certainly of not less than one 
hundred thousand, since ascertained to have been one hundred and twenty thousand men. 

On every i)ortioii of my lines he attacked us with a furious cannonading and musketry, which 
was responded to with effect by our batteries and trooi)s of the line. His skirmishers al.so Avero 
well thrown forAvard on this and the succeeding day, and energetically felt our whole line, but 
were every whore repulsed by the steadiness of our troops. T/ins, withjlcc thomand men, 
extclimre of the ffcn'risons, u'.c stopped and held- in check orter one hundred thousand of the 
enemy. Every preparation wtis made in anticipation of another attack by tho enemy. The 
men slept in the trenches and under arms, but., to my utter surprise, he permitted day after 
day to elapse without an assault. 

In a few days the of)ject of his delay was apparent. In every direciion ui front of our lines, 
throuyh the intervening woods and along ike open fields, earthworks began to appear. 
Through the energetic action of tho Government re-onforcemonts began to pour In, and each 
hour the army of the Peninsula grew stronger and stronger, until anxiety passed from mi 
mind as to the result of an •tUack upon us. * * * 


J. Bankhkau Magruper, Major-General. 
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from the beginning that a very formidable line of forts 
had been erected here, and it ought to have been equally 
well known by the commanding general that the retreat- 
ing enemy would avail himself of them to dehiy the 
pursuit. Gleneral McClellan, however, had evidently 
anticipated no resistance. He remained at his head-quar- 
ters, two miles in the rear of Yorktown, until summoned 
by special messenger in the afternoon of the 5th, who 
announced to him that our troops had encountered the 
enemy strongly posted, that a bloody battle was in 
progress, and that his presence on the lield "was impera- 
tively required. Replying to the messenger that he had 
supposed our troops in front ‘ ‘ could attend to that little 
matter,” General McClellan left his head-quarters at about 
half-past two, p. m., and reached the field at five. Gen- 
eral Hooker, General Heintzelman, and G('neral Sumner 
had been fighting under enormous diffi(‘Ailti<^s, and with 
lieavy losses, during all the early part of th(^ day ; and 
just as the commanding general arrived, G(,meral Kearney 
liad re-enforced General Hooker, and G(meral Hancock 
had executed a brilliant flank movement, which turned 
the fortunes of the day, and left our forces in possession 
of the field. 

General McClellan does not seem to have nnd(n\stood 
that this affair was simply an attempt of tlu^ reb(?l r('ar- 
guard to cover the retreat of the main force, and that 
when it had delayed the pursuit it had accomplislKMl its 
whole purpose. He countermanded an ordt'r for the 
advance of two divisions, and ord(n-ed them back to 
YorktoAvn ; and in a dispatch sent to the War l)(q)art- 
ment the same night, he treats the batthj as an engage- 
ment with the whole rebel army. “T find,” he sajm, 
“General Joe Johnston in front of me in strong force, 
probably greater, a good deal, than my own.” He again 
complains of the inferiority of his command, says he will 
do all he can “with the force at his disposal,” and that 
he should “run the risk of at least holding them in check 
here (at Williamsburg) while he resumed the original 
plan” — ^whieh was to send Franklin to West Point by 
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water. But the direct pursuit of the retreating rebel 
army was abandoned— owing, as the General said, to the 
bad state of the roads, which rendered it impracticable. 
Some five days were spent at Williamsburg, which en- 
abled the rebels, notwithstanding the “state of the 
roads,” to withdraw their whole force across the Chick- 
ahominy, and establish themselves within the fortifica- 
tions in front of Richmond. On the morning of the 7th, 
General Franklin landed at West Point, but too late to 
intercept the main body of the retreating army ; he was 
met by a strong rear-guard, with whom he had a sharp 
but fruitless engagement. 

The York River had been selected as the base of 
operations, in preference to the James, because it “was 
in a better position to effect a junction with any troops 
that might move from Washington on the Fredericksburg 
line and arrangements were made to procure supplies 
for the army by that route. On the 9th, Norfolk was 
evacuated by the rebels, all the troops withdrawing in 
safety to Richmond ; and the city, on the next day, was 
occupied by General Wool. On the 11th, the formidable 
steamer Merrimaclc, which had held our whole naval force 
at Fortress Monroe completely in check, was blown up 
by the rebels themselves, and our vessels attempted to 
reopen the navigation of the James River, but were 
repulsed by a heavy battery at Drui’y’s Bluff, eight 
miles below Richmond. After waiting for several days 
for the roads to improve, the main body of the army was 
put in motion on the road towards Richmond, which was 
about forty miles from Williamsburg ; and, on the 16th, 
head-quarters were established at White House, at the 
point where the Richmond Railroad crosses the Pamun- 
key, an affluent of the York River — the main body of the 
army lying along the south bank of the Cluckahominy, a 
swampy stream, behind which the rebel army had in- 
trenched itself for the defence of Richmond. 

General McClellan began again to prepare for fighting 

♦ See General McClellan’s testimony — Report of Committee on Conduct 
War, vol. i., p. 431. 
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tlie “decisive battle” whicli he had been predicting evei 
since the rebels withdrew from Manassas, but wdiich tliey 
had so far succeeded in avoiding. A good d(?al of liis at- 
tention, however, was devoted to making out a case of 
neglect against the Grovernment. On the 10th of May, 
when he had advanced but three miles beyond Williams- 
burg, he sent a long dispatch to the War Denartment, 
reiterating his conviction that the rebels were about to 
dispute his advance with their whole force, and asking 
for “eveiy man” the Grovernment could send him. If 
not re-enforced, he said he should probably be “ obliged 
to fight nearly double his numbers strongly intrenched.” 
Ten days previously the official returns showed that he 
had one hundred and sixty thousand nnm under his com- 
mand. On the 14th, he telegraphed the Prcjsident, reit- 
erating his fears that he was to be nud by ov(‘rwh(!lming 
numbers, saying that he could not bring mor(i Ilian eighty 
thousand men into the field, and again asking for “every 
man” that the War Department could send him. Even 
if more troops should not be needl'd for military ])ur- 
poses, he thought a great display of imjiosing force in 
the capital of the rebel government would have the best 
moral effect. To these repeated demands the President, 
through the Secretary of IVai-, on the J8th of May, made 
the following reply : — 

Wawhinoton, Mtnj 1S.~2 v. m. 

General:— Your dispatcli to tlio President, uskin|j^ re~enrorccniciitrt, 
lias been received and carefully considered. 

The President is not willing to uncover the. (’ai)ital entirely; and it is 
believed that even if this were prudent, it would recjuire more time to 
effect a junction between your army and that of tlie Kappahannock by the 
way of the Potomac and York River, than by a hind inandi. In order, 
therefore, to increase the strength of the attmde upon Richmond at the 
earliest moment, General McDowell has been ordered to march upon that 
city by the shortest route. Ho is ordered, ket'ping himself al ways in posi» 
tion, to save the Capital from all possihlo attack, so to operate as to j)ut 
his left wing in comiimiiicatioii with your right wing, and you are in- 
structed to co-operate so as to establish this coinmunication as soon as 
possible by extending your right wing to the nortli of Richmond. 

It is believed that this communication can bo safely established either 
north or south of the Paraunkey River. 
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In any event, yon will be able to prevent tlie main body of the enemy’s 
forces from leaving Richmond, and falling in overwhelming force upon 
General McDowell. lie will move with between thirty-five and forty 
thousand men. 

A copy of the instructions to General McDowell are with this. The 
specific task assigned to his command has been to provide against any 
danger to the cajwtal of the nation. 

At your earliest call for re-enforcements, he is sent forward to co-oper- 
ate in the reduction of Richmond, but charged, in attempting this, not to 
uncover the City of Washington, and you will give no order, either before 
or after your junction, 'which can put him out of position to cover this 
city. You and ho will communicate with each other by telegraph or 
otherwise, as frequently as may be necessary for sufficient co-operation. 
When General McDowell is in position on your right, his supplies must 
bo drawn from West Point, and you will instruct your staff officers to be 
prepared to supply him by that route. 

The President desires that General McDowell retain the command of 
the Department of the Rappahannock, and of the forces with which he 
moves forward. 

By order of the President. Edwin M. Stanton. 

In reply to tins, on the 21st of May, General McClellan 
repeated his declarations of the oveinvhehning force of 
the rebels, and urged that General McDowell should join 
him by water instead of by land, going down the Ilappa- 
hannoclv and the bay to Fortress Monroe, and tlien ascend- 
ing the York and Pam unkey Rivers. He feared there 
was “little hope that he could join him overland'in time 
for the coming battle. Delays,” he says, “on my part 
will be dang<3rous : I fear sickness and demoralization. 
This region is unhealthy for Northern men, and unless 
kept moving, I fear that onr soldiers may become dis- 
couraged” — a fear that was partially justified by the ex- 
perience of the whole month succeeding, during which 
he kept them idle. He complained also that McDowell 
was not put more completely under his command, and 
declared tiiat a movement by land would uncover Wash- 
ington quite as completely as one by water. He was 
busy at tliat time in bridging the Cliickahominy, and 
gave no instructions, as required, for supplying McDow- 
ell’s forces on their arrival at West Point. 
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To these representations he received fioin the Presi- 
dent the following reply : — 

WASUixaTON, May 24, 1802. 

I left General McDowell’s camp at dark last evening. Shields’s com- 
mand is there, but it is so worn that lie cannot move before Monday 
morning, the 26th. We have so thinned our line to geU troops for othei 
places that it was broken yesterday at Front lioyal, with a probable loss 
to us of one regiment infantry, two companies cavalry, putting General 
Banks in some periL 

The enemy’s forces, under General Anderson, now opposing General 
McDowell’s advance, have, as their line of supply and retreat, the road to 
Eichmond. 

If, in conjunction with McDowell’s movement against Anderson, you 
could send a force from your right to cut off the enemy’s supplies from 
Eichmond, preserve the railroad bridge across the two fords of the ?a- 
munkey, and intercept the enemy’s retreat, you will prevent the army 
now opposed to you from receiving an accession of numbers of nearly 
fifteen thousand men ; and if you succeed in saving the bridges, you will 
secure a lino of railroad for supplies in addition to the one you now have. 
Can you not do this almost as well as not, while you are building the 
Ohickahominy bridges? McDowell and Shields both say they can, and 
positively will move Monday morning. 1 wish you to move cautiously 
and safely. 

You will have command of McDowell, after he joins you, precisely as 
you indicated in your long dispatcli to ns of the 21st. 

A. Lincoln, President. 

Major-General G. B. McClellan. 

Grenei’al Banlcs, it will be romembenul, bad bi'en s(‘ntby 
Oeneral McClellan, on the 1st of April, to guard llu; ap- 
proaches to Washington by tlu; valley of th(^ Slieiiandoah, 
which were even then menaced by Jachson witli a con- 
siderable rebel force. A conviction of tlu^ eutin^ insuffi- 
ciency of the forces left for the proteediou ol’ tin' Capital 
had led to the retention of Mt'Dowcill, from whose com- 
mand, however, npon (xen('ral McChdlan’s urgent and 
impatient applications. General Franklin’s division had 
been detached. On the 23d, as stat(^d in tin; abovi; letter 
from the President, there were indications of a jmrpose 
on Jackson’s part to move in force against Banks; and 
this purpose was so clearly developed, and his situation 
became so critical, that the Presidemt was compelled to 
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re-enforce Mm, a movement wMcli lie annonnced in the 
following dispatcli to Greneral McClellan : — 

May 24^ 1862. — (From Wasliington, 4 p, m.) 

In consequence of G-enenil Banks’s critical position, I have been com- 
pelled to suspend General McDowell’s movements to join you. The 
enemy are making a desperate push upon Harper’s Ferry, and we are 
trying to throw General Fremont’s force, and part of General McDowell’s, 
in their rear. A. Lincoln, President. 

Major-General G. B. McClellan. 

Unable, apparently, or unwilling to concede any tMng 
whatever to emergencies existing elsewhere. General 
McClellan remonstrated against the diversion of McDow- 
ell, in reply to which he received, on the 26th, the 
following more full explanation^from the President ; — 

"WAsniNOTON, May 25, 1862. 

Your dispatch received. General Banks was at Strasburg with about 
six thousand men, Shields having been taken from him to swell a col- 
umn for McDowell to aid you at Bichmond, and the rest of his force 
scattered at various places. On the 23d, a rebel force, of seven thousand 
to ten thousand, fell upon one regiment and two companies guarding 
the bridge at Port Royal, destroying it entirely; crossed the Shenandoah, 
and on the 24th, yesterday, pushed on to get north of Banks on the road 
to Winchester. General Banks ran a race with them, beating them into 
Winchester yesterday evening. This morning a battle ensued between 
the two forces, in which General Banks was beaten back into full retreat 
towards Marti nsbiirg, and probably is broken up into a total rout. Geary, 
on the Manassas Gap Railroad, just now reports tliat Jackson is now 
near Front Royal with ten thousand troops, following up and supporting, 
as I understand, tlie force now pursuing Banks. Also, that another force 
of ten thousand is near Orleans, following on in tlie same direction. 
Stripped bare, as we are here, I will do all we can to prevent them cross- 
ing the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry or above. McDowell has about 
twenty thousand of liis forces moving back to the vicinity of Port Royal, 
and Fremont, who was at Franklin, is moving to Harrisonburg — both these 
movements intended to get in the enemy’s rear. 

One more of McDowell’s brigades is ordered through here to Harper’s 
Ferry; the rest of liis forces remain for the present at Fredericksburg. 
Wo are sending such regiments and dribs from here and Baltimore as we 
can spare to Harper’s Ferry, supplying their places in some sort, calling 
m militia from the adjacent States. We also have eighteen cannon on 
the road to Harper’s Ferry, of which arm there is not a single one at 
that point. This is now our situation. 
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If McDowell’s force was now beyond onr reach, wo should be entirely 
helpless. Apprehensions of something like this, and no unwillinii''ness to 
sustain you, has always been my reason for withholding McDowell’s 
forces from you. 

Please understand this, and do the best you can -with the forces you 
have. A. Lincoln, ]?TendLmU 

Major-General McClellan. 

Jackson continued Ms triumphant mavcii tlirough the 
Shenandoah Valley, and for a time it seemed as if noth- 
ing could prevent Ms crossing the Potomac, and making 
Ms appearance in rear of Washington. The President 
promptly announced this state of things to General Mc- 
Clellan in the following dispatcli : — 

Wariiinoton, Miiy 25, 1SG2 — 2 r. m. 

* 

The enemy is moving north in sufficient force to drive General Banksi 
before him; precisely in what force wo cannot tell, lie is also threaten- 
ing Leesburg and Geary on the Manassas Ga]) Itailroad, from both north 
and south; in precisely what force wo cannot tell. I think the iiiove- 
inent is a general and concerted one. Suc.h as would not l>t‘ if lie w'as 
acting upon the purpose of a very desperaU' defence of Richmond. I 
thjnk the time is near when you must cither attack Riidimond or give 
uptliejob, and come to the defence of V/asliington. Let nu‘ hear from 
you instantly. A. laxcoi.N. 

To this Genei-al McClellan replicHl that, iudcpcndimtly 
of the President’s letter, “tlie time avus veiy jK'ar when 
he should attack Richmond.” lie kn<iw nothing of 
Banks’s position and force, but tliought Jackson’s move 
ment w'as designed to prevent re-eiiforcemcnts Ix'ing sent 
to him. 

On the 26th, the President announced to General Mc- 
Clellan the safety of Banks at ^Villiamspoi-t, and then 
turned his attention, Avith reneAved anxieJy, to tin; mov(n 
rnent against Richmond, urging Geiun-al Mc,(Jl(‘.llan, if 
possible, to cut the railroad betAvocni that cily and the 
Rappahannock, over which the emnny obtaiiuid tlieir 
supplies. The General, on the evening of tlus 26th, in- 
formed Mm that he Avas “quietly closing in upon the 
enemy preparatory to the last struggle”— -that ho felt 
forced to take every possible precaution against disaster. 
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aji(3 that ll5s “arrangements for the morrow were very 
important, and if successful would leave him free to 
strike on the return of the force attacked.” The move- 
ment here referred to was one against a portion of the 
rebel forces at Hanover Court-House, which threatened 
McDowell, and was in a position to re-enforce Jackson. 
The expedition was under command of General Fitz-John 
Porter, and proved a success. General McClellan on the 
28th announced it to the Government as a “complete 
rout” of the rebels, and as entitling Porter to the highest 
honors. In the same dispatch he said he would do his 
best to cut off Jackson from returning to Richmond, but 
doubted if he could. The great battle was about to be 
fought before Richmond, and he adds : “It is the policy 
and the duty of the Government to send me by water al] 
the well-drilled troops available. All unavailable troops 
should be collected here.” Porter, he said, had cut 
all the railroads but the one from Richmond to Fred- 
ericksburg, which was the one concerning which the 
President had evinced the most anxiety. Another 
expedition was sent to the South Anna River and 
Ashland, which destroyed some bridges without op- 
position. This was announced to the Government by 
General McClellan as another “complete victory ” achiev- 
ed by the heroism of Porter — accompanied by the state- 
ment that the enemy were even in greater force than 
he had supposed. “I will do,” said the dispatch, “all 
that quick movements can accomplish, and you must 
send me all the troops you can, and leave to me full 
latitude as to choice of commanders.” In reply, the 
President sent him the following : — 

■Wasiitnoton, May 28 , 1862 . 

I am very glad of General F. J. Porter’s victory ; still, if it was a total 
rout of the eiiemy, I am puzzled to know wliy the Richmoiul and Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad was not seized again, as you say you have all the 
railroads hut the Riclmiond and Fredericksburg, I am puzzled to see 
how, lacking that, yon can have any, except the scrap from Richmond to 
West Point. The scrap of the Virginia Central, from Richmond to Han- 
over Junction, witliout more, is simply nothing. Tliat the whole of the 
enemy is concentrating on Richmond, I think, cannot be certainly known 
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<•/) yoa or me. Saxton, at Harper’s Ferry, informs us tliat large forces, 
supposed to be Jackson’s and Ewell’s, forced his advance from Charles- 
town to-day. General King telegraphs us from Fredericksburg that con- 
trabands give certain information that fifteen thousand left Hanover 
Junction Monday morning to re-enforce Jackson. I am i)aiiifiilly im- 
pressed with the importance of the struggle before you, and shall aid you 
all I can consistently with my view of the due regard to all points. 


Major-General McClellan. 


A. Lincoln. 


To a dispatch reporting the destruction of the South 
Anna Railroad bridge, the President replied thus : — 

Washington, May 29, 1862. 

Your dispatch as to the South Anna and Ashland being seized by 
our forces this morning is received. Understanding these points to ho 
on the Richmond and Fredericksburg Railroad, I heartily congratulate 
the country, and thank General McClellan and liis army for their seizure. 

A. Lincoln. 


On the 30th, General McClellan telegraplied to the Sec- 
retary of War, complaining that the Government did not 
seem to appreciate the magnitude of Porter’ s victory, and 
saying that his army was now well in hand, and that 
“ another day will make the probable lield of battle pass 
able for artillery.” 

On the 25th of May, General Keyes with the Fourth 
Corps had been ordered across the Chickahominy, and was 
followed hy the Third, under General H(‘intz(jlman— cue 
division of the Fourth, under General Casiiy, being ])ushed 
forwai'd within seven miles of Richmond, to Seven Pines, 
which he was ordered to hold at all hazaids. On the 28th, 
General Keyes was ordered to advance Cas(!y’s Division 
three-quarters of a mile to Fair Oaks. Gcmeral K(iyes 
obeyed the order, but made strong representations to head- 
quarters of the extreme danger of pushing these troo])s so 
far in advance without adequate support, and r(iqu(^sted 
that General Heintzelman might be brought within sup- 
porting distance, and that a stronger force might be crossed 
over the Chickahominy to be in readiness for the general 
engagement which these advances would be very likely 
to bring on. These requests were neglected, and General 
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Keyes -was regarded and treated as an alarmist. On tlie 
afternoon of the 30th he made a personal examination of 
his front, and reported that he was menaced by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy in front and on both flanks, 
and he again urged the necessity for support, to which he 
received a very abrupt reply that no more troops would 
be crossed over, and that the Third Corps would not be ad- 
vanced unless he was attacked. At about noon the next 
day he was attacked on both flanks and in front, Greneral 
Casey’s Division driven back with heavy loss, and in spite 
of a stubborn and gallant resistance on the part of his 
corps. General Keyes was compelled to fall back with 
severe losses, some two miles, when the enemy was check- 
ed, and night put an end to the engagement. On hearing 
the firing at head-quarters, some four miles distant. Gen- 
eral McClillan ordered General Sumner to hold his com- 
mand in readiness to move. General Sumner not only did 
so, but moved them at once to the bridge, and on receiv- 
ing authority crossed over, and, by the greatest exertions 
over muddy roads, reached the field of battle in time to 
aid in checking the rebel advance for the night. Early 
the next morning the enemy renewed the attack with great 
vigor, but the arrival of General Sumner, and the advance 
of General Heintzelman’ s Corps, enabled our forces, though 
still greatly inferior, not only to repel the assault, but to 
inflict upon the enemy a signal defeat. They were driven 
back in the utmost confusion and with terrible losses upon 
Richmond, where their arrival created the utmost con- 
sternation, as it was. taken for granted they would be 
immediately followed by our whole army. 

General McClellan, who had remained with the main 
body of the army on the other side of the Chickahominy 
during the whole of the engagements of both days, crossed 
the river after the battle was over, and visited the field. 
“The state of the roads,” he says, “and the impossibil- 
ity of manoeuvring artillery, prevented pursuit.” He re- 
turned to head-quarter? in the afternoon. On the next 
day, June 2d, General Heintzelman sent forward a strong 
reconnoitring party under General Hooker, which went 
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within four miles of Richmond witliout linding any en- 
emy. Upon being informed of this fact, Greneral McClel- 
lan ordered the force to fall back to its old position, 
assigning the bad state of the roads as the reason for not 
attempting either to march upon Richmond, or even to 
hold the ground already gained. In a dispatch to Wash- 
ington on the 2d, he states that he “ only waits for the 
river to hill to cross with the rest of the army and make 
a general attack. The morale of my troops,” he adds, 
“ is now such that I can venture much. I do not fear for 
odds against me.” It seems to liave been his intention 
then, to concentrate his forces for an immediate advance 
upon the rebel capital, though in his rc^port, written more 
than a year afterwards, he says the? idi'a of uniting the 
two wings of the army at that time for a vigorous move 
upon Richmond was “ simply absurd, and wa *pi-obably 
never seriously entertained by any one eonmndi'd with the 
Army of the Potomac.”* 

The Government at once took nn'asurc's to str(mgthen 
the army by all the means available. An order was issmul, 
placing at his command all the disposabh^ foi-(‘(‘K at h’ortress 
Monroe, and another ordering Me, I )ow( ‘11 to send McCaU’s 
division to him by water from Fi-ederieksburg. Mel )owell 
or Fremont was expected to light Jackson at Front Royal, 
after which, part of tluMi- troops would beconu' available 
for the Army of the Potomac. On tlu' 4th, (hmeral 
McClellan telegraphed tliat it was raining, that tlu' river 
was still high, that he had “to be v(‘ry cautions,” that 
he expected anotlier sev<‘re batthsand lio])(*d, after our 
heavy losses, he “should no longer be regard(‘d as an 
alarmist.” On the 5th, the Sec.retai'}^ of War S(‘nt him 
word that troops had been embarlu'd for him at Baltimore, 
to which he replied on the 7th, “ I shall be la ■perfect 
7 eadiness to onoee forward and take Riehmorul the, nwment 
McCall reaches here., and the ground will admit the pa.s- 
sage of artillei-y h'' .On the lOth, General McCall’s forces 
began to arrive at White House, and on the same day 


* See General McClellan’s Ti-enort d. i 
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Greneral McClellan telegraphed to the department that a 
rumor had reached him that the rebels had been re-enforced 
by Beauregard— that he thought a portion of Halleck’s 
army from Tennessee should be sent to strengthen him, 
but that he should “ attack -with what force he had, as 
soon as the weather and ground will permit — but there 
will be a delay,” he added, “the extent of which no one 
can foresee, for the season is altogether abnormal.” The 
Secretary of War replied that Halleck would be urged 
to comply with his request if he could safely do so— that 
neither Beauregard nor his army was in Richmond, that 
McDowell’s force would join him as soon as possible, that 
Fremont had had an engagement, not wholly successful, 
with Jackson, and closing with this strong and cordial, 
assurance of confidence and support ; — 

Bo assured, General, tliat there never has been a inomcnt when my de- 
(sire has been otherwise tliari to aid you with my whole licart, inirid, and 
strength, since the hour wo first met; and whatever others may say for 
their own purposes, you have never had, and never can have, any one 
more truly your friend, or more anxious to support you, or more joyful 
than, r shall bo at tlio success which, I have no doubt, will soon be achieved 
by your arms. 

On the 14 til, General McClellan wrote to the War 
Department that the weather was favorahle, and that 
tiDo day}^ wonld make the ground practicable. He 
still iirg(\s the propriety of sending him more ti'oops, bnt 
finds a new suhje(‘4 of complaint in a telegram he had 
receiv('d from M(*.Dowel]. The latter, on the 8th, liad 
received the following orders : — 

Ihc Secretary of War directs that, having first provided adequately for 
the defence of the City of Washington and for holding the position at 
Fredericksburg, you ojioratc with the residue of your force as speedily as 
possible ill tlie direction of Iliclimond to co-operate with Major-General 
McClellan, in accordance with the instructions heretofore given you. Mc- 
GaU\^ Dlimlon^ which lias been by previous order directed towards Rich- 
mond hy water, w/ZZ still form a part of the Army of the RappaJiannoclc^ 
and 10 ill come under your orders lohen you are in a position to co-operaU 
with General McClellan. 
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General McDowell had telegraphed McClellan as fol- 
lows on the 10th of June : — 

Por the third time I am ordered to join you, and hope this time to get 
through. In view of the remarks made with reference to my leaving 
you, and not joining you before, by your friends, and of something I 
have heard as coming from you on that subject, I wish to say, I go with 
the greatest satisfaction, and hope to arrive with my main body in time 
to be of service. McCall goes in advance by water. I will be with you 
in ten days with the remainder by Fredericksburg. 

And again, June 12t]i : — 

The delay of Major-General Banks to relieve the division of my com- 
mand in the valley beyond the time I had calculated on, will prevent my 
joining you with the remainder of the troops I am to take below at as 
early a day as I named. My Third Division (McCall’s) is now on the Avay. 
Please do me the fmor to so place it that it may he i?i a position to ‘join 
the others as they come down from Frederickshurg. ^ 

These telegrams, it will he seen, are in accordance with 
the orders to McDowell of the 8th, wliich directed that 
McCairs Division should continue to form part of tlu?. 
Army of the Kappahannock, and required that McDowel] 
should operate in the direction of Eichmond, to co-oper- 
ate with McClellan in accordance with instructions here^ 
tofore gwen Mm. 

These instructions are those of the 17th and 18th of 
May, concerning which McClellan sent to the President 
his long telegram of the 21st, in which he says 

This fact (McDowell’s forces coming within his department), my supe- * 
rior rank, and the express language of the sixty-second article of war, 
will place his command under my orders, unless it is otherwise special]}' 
airected by your Excellency, and I consider that he wdll be under my 
command, except that I am not to detach any portion of his forces, or 
give any orders which can put him out of position to cover Washington 

To this the President answered : — 

ITou will have command of McDowell after he joins you, precisely as 
you indicated in your long dispatch to us of the 21st. 

In regard to tMs, McClellan, in Ms report (August 4tli, 
1863), says 
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This information, that McDowell’s Corps wonld march from Fredericks- 
burg on the following Monday — the 26th — and that he would be under 
my command as indicated in my telegram of the 21st, was cheering news, 
and I now felt confident that we would, on his arrival, be sufficiently 
strong to overpower the large army confronting us. 

Yet in the simple request of McDowell, as to the 
posting of Ms Third (McCall’s) Division— made to carry 
out the plan — the news of which, McClellan says, was so 
cheering, and inspired him with such confidence, Mc- 
Clellan sees nothing but personal ambition on McDowell’s 
part, and protests against that “spirit” in the following 
terms : — 

That request does not breathe the proper spirit. Whatever troops 
come to me must be disposed of so as to do the most good. I do not feel 
that, in such circumstances as those in which I am now placed, General 
McDowell should wish the general interests to be sacrificed for the pur- 
pose of increasing his command. 

If I cannot fully control all his troo 2 )s^ I want none of them^ lout woxild 
prefer to fight the lattle xcith wliat Ilumc^ and let others lye res'ponsille foi 
the results. 

The department lines sliould not bo allowed to interfere with me ; Lai 
General I\fcD.,*and all other troops sent to mo, should bo placed complete 
2y at my disposaf to do with them as I think best. In no other way cai 
they be of assistance to me. I therefore request that I may have entire 
nnd full control. The stake at issue is too great to allow personal con* 
siderations to be entertained : you Tenow that I have none. 

It liad IxH'n suggested, in some of the journals of the 
day, that General McDowell might possibly advance 
upon Richmond from the north, without waiting for 
McCh'llan : it is scarcely possible, however, that any 
suspicion of such a purpose could have had any thing to 
do with Gtmeral McClellan’s reiterated and emphatic 
desire tliat McDowell should join him by water, so as to 
be in his r('ar, and not by land, which would bring him 
on his front — with his peremptory demand that all Mc- 
Dowell’s troops should be “completely at his disj)Osal,” 
with his indignant px’otest against McDowell’s personal 
ambition, or with his conviction of the propriety and 
necessity of disavowing all personal considerations for 
himself. But it is certainlv a little sinsular that a com- 
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mander, intrusted with an enterprise of snch transcendent 
importance to his army and- country, who had "been so 
urgently calling for re-enforcements as absolutely indis- 
pensable to success, should have preferred not to receive 
them, but to fight the battle with what he had, rather 
than have the co-operation of McDowell under the two 
conditions fixed by the President, (1) that he should not 
deprive him of his troops, or, (2) post them so as to 
prevent their being kept interposed between the enemy 
and Washington. Even if he could leave “ others to be 
responsible for the results,” it is not easy to see how he 
could reconcile the possibility of adverse results with his 
professedly paramount concern for the welfare of his 
country. 

On the 20th of June, he telegraphed the President that 
troops to the number of probably ten thousand had left 
Eichmond to re-enforce Jackson ; that his defimsive 
works on the Chickahominy, made necessary by his 
“ inferiority of numbers,” would be compl<*t<;d the next 
day ; and that he would be glad to learn the “disposi- 
^■ion, as to numbers and position, of the troops not under 
his command, in Virginia and elsewhere,” as also to lay 
before his Excellency, “by letter or telegrap)h, his views 
as to the present state of military iift'airs throtigliovi the 
whole country y To tins he rec(?iv('d tlu^ following 
reply 

Wahhinoton, Jnn6 21, isr)2--r) i*. m. 

Your dispatch of yesterday, two p. m., was received this If 

it would not divert too much of your time and attention from the army 
under your irninediate connnand, T would be p;lad to liave your vit‘ws as 
to the present state of military affairs throughout the whole country, as 
you say you would he "lad to fcive them. I would rather it should ho hy 
letter than hy telegraph, because of the better ehance of secrecy. As to the 
numbers and positions of the troops not under yonr command in Virginia 
and elsewhere, even if I could do it with accuracy, which I cannot, I 
would rather not transmit, either by telegrapli or letter, bciuiuso of the 
chances of its reaching the enemy. I would bo very glad to talh with 
you, but you cannot leave yonr camp, and I cannot weJl leave here. 

A. Lincoln, PresidenL 

Maior-General Georoe B. McClellan. 
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The President also stated that the news of Jackson’s 
having been re-enforced from Richmond was confirmed 
by Greneral King at Fredericksburg, and added, “If this 
is true, it is as good as a re-enforcement to you of an 
equal force.” In acknowledging the first dispatch, Gen- 
eral McClellan said, he “perceived that it would be 
better to defer the communication he desired to make” 
on the condition of the country at large ; he soon, indeed, 
had occasion to give all his attention to the army under 
his command. 

General McClellan had been, for nearly a month, de- 
claring his intention to advance upon Richmond imme- 
diately. At times, as has been seen from his dispatches, 
the movement was fixed for specific days, though in 
every instance something occurred, when the decisive 
moment arrived, to cause a further postponement. On 
the 18th, again announcing his intention to advance, he 
said that a “general engagement might take place at any 
7iour, as an advance by us involves a battle more or less 
decisive.” But in the same dispatch he said, “After to- 
morrow we shall fight the rebel army as soon as Provi- 
dence will permit.” But in this case, as in every other, 
in spite of his good intentions, and the apparent permis- 
sion of Providence, General McCleUan made no move- 
ment in advance, but waited until he was attacked. He 
had placed his army astride the Chickahominy — the left 
wing being much the strongest and most compact, .the 
right being comparatively weak and very extended. He 
had expended, however, a great deal of labor in bridging 
the stream, so that either wing could have been thrown 
across with great ease and celerity. Up to the 24th of 
June, General McClellan believed Jackson to be in strong 
force at Gordonsville, where be was receiving re-enforce- 
ments from Richmond with a view to operations in that 
quarter. But on that day he was told by a deserter that 
Jackson was planning a movement to attack his right and 
rear on the 28th. and this information was confirmed by 
advices from the War Department on the 25th. On that 
day, being convinced th.at he is to be attacked, and will 
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therefore he compelled to fight, he writes to the Depart- 
ment to throw upon others the responsihility of an antici- 
pated defeat. He declares the rebel force to he some two 
hundred thousand, regrets his “ great inferiority of num- 
bers,” hut protests that he is not responsible for it, as he 
has repeatedly and constantly called for re-enforcements, 
and declares that if the result of the action is a disaster, 
the “ responsihility cannot he thrown on his shoulders, 
bpt must rest where it belongs.” He closes by announ- 
cing that a reconnoissance -which he had ordered had 
proved successful, that he should probably be attacked 
the next day, and that he felt “that there was no use in 
again asking for re-enforcements.” To this the President 
replied as follows : — 

TVASinwaTOW, ./wn« 26 , 1862 . 

Your three dispatches of yesterday in relation, ending with the state 
ment that you completely succeeded in making your point, are very grati 
fying. The later one, suggesting the prohuhility of your being over 
whelmed by two hundred thousand men, and talking of to whom the re 
sponsibility will belong, pains me very much. I give you all J can, and 
act on the presumption that you will do the host you can with what you 
have ; while you continue, ungenerously, 1 think, to assume that I could 
give you more if J would. I have omitted— I shall omit— no opportunity 
to send you re-enforcements whenever I can. A. Lincoln. 

General McClellan liad foreseen the probability of be- 
ing attacked, and had made arrang(»meiits for a defeat. 
“More than a week previous,” In; says in liis rc^port, 
“that is, on the 18th,” lie liad prepared for a retreat to 
the James Kiver, and had ordered siqiplii's to that point. 
His extreme right was attacked at Mi'chanicsville on the 
afternoon of the 26th, but tlie eiu'my were rejiulsi'd. The 
movement, however, disclosed the purpose of tlie r<ibel 
army to crush his right wing and cut off liis eommimica- 
tions, if possible. Two plans were ojkui to hi.s adoption : 
he might have bronght over liis left wing, and so stnuigth- 
ened Ms right as to give it a victory, or he might have 
withdrawn his right across tlie Chickahominy — in itself a 
strong defensive line — andhavepnshed his whole force into 
Eichmond, and upon the rear of the attacking force. Con- 
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centration seemed to Le absolutely essential to success in 
any event. But he did not attempt it. He left the right 
wing to contend next day with thirty thousand men, 
without support, against the main body of the rebel 
army, and only withdrew it across the Cliickahominy 
after it had been beaten with terrific slaughter on the 
27th, in the battle of Gaines’s Mill. On the evening 
of that day he informed his corps commanders of his 
purpose to fall back to the James River, and withdrew 
the remainder of his right wing across the Chicka- 
hominy. On the next day the whole army was put in 
motion on the retreat, and General McClellan found time 
again to reproach the Government with neglect of his 
army. If he had ten thousand fresh men to use at once, 
he said, he could take Richmond ; but, as it was, all he 
could do would be to cover liis retreat. He repeated that 
he “ was not responsible ” for the result, and that he must 
have instantly very large re-enforcements ; and closed by 
saying to the Secretary of War — what we do not believe 
any subordinate was ever before pennitted to say to his 
superior officer Avithout instant dismissal — “ If I save this 
army now, I tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you 
or to any persons in 'Washington : you have done your 
'best to sacrifice this army.'’’ 

To this dispatch the President replied as follows 

Wasiiinoton, Junt 28, 1862. 

Save your army at all events. Will send re-enforcements as fast as we 
can. Of course they cannot reacli you to-day, to-morrow, or next day. 
I have not said you were ungenerous for saying you needed re-enforce- 
ments; I thought you were ungenerous in assuming that I did not send 
them as fast as I could. I feel any misfortune to you and your army quite 
as keenly as you feel it yourself. If you have had a drawn battle or a 
repulse, it is the price we pay for the enemy not being in Washington. 
We protected Washington, and the enemy concentrated on you. Had we 
stripped Wasliington, lie would have been upon us before the troops sent 
could have got to you. Less than a week ago you notified us tliat re- 
enforcements were leaving Richmond to come in front of us. It is the 
nature of the case, and neither you nor the Government is to blame. 

A. Lincoln. 

Under general orders from General McClellan, he and 
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Ms staff proceeding in advance, and leaving word where 
the corps commanders were to make successive stands to 
resist pursuit, hut taking no part personally in any one 
of the succeeding engagements, the army continued its 
march towards James River. They first resisted and re- 
pulsed the pursuing rebels on the 29th at Savage Station, 
in a bloody battle, fought under General Sumner, and on 
the 30th had another severe engagement at Glendale. 
Gn the 1st of July, our troops, strongly posted at Mal- 
vern Hill, were again attacked by the rebels, whom they 
repulsed and routed with terrible slaughter ; and orders 
were at once issued for the further retreat of the army to 
Harrison’s Landing, which General McClellan had per- 
sonally examined and selected on the day before. Even 
before the battle of Malvern Hill, he had telegraphed to 
Washington for “fresh troops,” saying he should fall 
back to the river if possible; to which dispatch he 
received the following reply : — 

"Washinoton, %Tuly 1, 1862—3.80 i*. m. 

It is impossible to re-enforco you for your present einer^^eiuiy. If we 
had a million of men we could not get them to you in time. Wo have 
not the men to send. If you are not strong enough to face the enemy, 
you must hnd a place of security, and wait, rest, and repair. Maintain 
your ground if you can, but save the army at all events, even if you fall 
back to Tort Monroe. We still have strength enough in the country, and 
will bring it out. 

A. Lincoln. 

Major-General G. B. McClellan. 

On the next day, in reply to a request from Gomeral 
McClellan for fifty thousand more troops, tlui Pr(‘sidi.mt 
thus addressed him : — 

■Wasiunijtok, July % 1302. 

Your dispatch of yesterday induces me to liojie that your army is hav- 
ing some rest. In tliis liope, allow mo to reason witli you Ibr a moment. 
When yon ask for fifty thousand men to be pr<)m|)tly sent you, you surely 
labor under some gross mi.stake of fact. Kccently you sent pajiers show- 
ing your disposal of forces made last spring for the deteiu'e of Washington, 
and advising a return to that plan. I find it included in and about Wasli- 
ington seventy-five thousand men. Now, please he assured that I have 
not men enough to fill that very plan by fifteen thousand. All of Ceiicrai 
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Qot with you, and all in Washington taken together, do not exceed, if they 
reach, sixty thousand. With General Wool and General Dix ‘ added to 
those mentioned, I have not, outside of your army, seventy-five thousand 
men east of the mountains. Thus, the idea of sending you fifty thousand, 
or any other considerable force promptly, is simply absurd. If, in your 
frequent mention of responsibility, you have the impression that I blame 
you for not doing more than you can,, please be relieved of such impres- 
sion. I only beg that, in like manner, you will not ask impossibilities 
of me. If you think you are not strong enough to take Eichmond juk 
now, I do not ask you to try just now. Save the army, material, and 
personnel^ and I will strengthen it for the ofiqnsive again as fast as I gain 
The Governors of eighteen States offer me a new levy of three hundred 
thousand, which I accept. A. Lix corns'. 

On the next day, the 3d, Oeneral McClellan again wrote 
for one hundred tiiousand men — “more rather than less,” 
in order to enable him to “ accomplish the great task of 
capturing Richmond, and putting an end to the rebellion ’ 
and at the same time he sent his chief of staff. General 
Marcy, to Washington, in order to secure a perfect under- 
standing of the state of the army. The General said he 
hoped the enemy was as completely worn out as his own 
army, though he apprehended a new attack, from which, 
however, he trusted the bad condition of the roads might 
protect him. On the 4th, he repeated his call for “heavy 
re-enforcements,” but said he held a very strong position, 
from which , with the aid of the gunboats, he could only 
be driven by overwhelming numbers. On the same day 
he received the following from the President : — 

■Wak Dkpahtmknt, ■Washington City, D. C., JFuly 4, 1862. 

I understand your position as stated in your letter, and by Genera] 
Marcy. To re-enforce you so as to enable you to resume the offensive 
witlun a month, or even six weeks, is impossible. In addition to that 
arrived and now arriving from the Potomac (about ten thousand men, 1 
suppose), and about ten thousand, I hope, you will have from Burnside 
very soon, and about five thousand from Hunter a little later, I do not see 
how I can send yon another man within a month. Under these circum- 
stances, the defensive, for the present, must be your only care. Save the 
army, first, where you are, if you can; and secondly, by removal, if you must. 
You, on the ground, must be the judge as to which you will attempt, 
and of the means for effecting it. I but give it as my opinion, tliat with 
the aid of the gunboats and the re-enforcements mentioned above, you 
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can hold yonr present position ; provided, and so long as you can keep 
the James Eiver open below you. If you are not tolerably confident you 
can keep the James Eiver open, you had bettor remove as soon as pos- 
sible. I do not remember that you have expressed any apprehension as 
to tlie danger of having your communication cut on the "'ver below you, 
yet I do not suppose it can have escaped your attention. 

A. Lincoln. 

P. S. — If at any time you feel able to take the offensive, you are not 
restrained from doing so. A. L. 

At this point, on tJie 7th of July, General McClellan 
sent the President a letter of advice on the general con- 
duct of his Administration. He thought the time had come 
“■when the Government should determine upon a civil 
and military policy covering the whole ground of our 
national trouble,” and he proceeded to lay down the basis 
of such a policy as ought to be adopted. The war against 
the rebellion, he said, “should not be a war looking to 
the subjugation of the people of any State in any event. 
Neither confiscation of property, political ('Ximution of 
persons, territorial organization of States, nor forcible 
abolition of slavery, should be contemplated for a mo- 
ment. ” He added : — 

Military power sliould not be allowed to interfere with the relations of 
servitude, either by sui>portiiij^ or impairin,^ the authority of the master, 
except for repressing disorder, as in other cases. Slaves, (uintrabund, under 
the act of Congress, seeking military protection, should ret^cive it. Tlie 
right of the Government to appropriate permanently to its own servico 
claims to slave labor, should he asserted, and tlio right of the owner to 
compensation tlierefor should be recognized.’ This prim^iple might be 
extended, upon grounds of military nec^cfssity and security, to all the slaves 
of a particular State, thus working iminumission in sue.h State ; and in 
Missouri, perhaps in Western Virginia also, and possibly even in Maryland, 
tlie expediency of such a measure is only a question of time. * * 

Unless the principles governing tlie future conduct of our struggle shall 
be made known and approved, the effort to obtain reipiisite forces will bo 
almost hopeless. A declaration of radical views, es[)eeiaily upon slavery, 
will rapidly disintegrate our present armies. 

He closed this letter by saying that to carry out these 
views the President would require a Commaiuh 'r-iu-Chief 
who possessed his confidence and could execute his orders ; 
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he did not ask that place for liimself, but would serve in 
any position that might be assigned Mpi. “I may be,’ 
he adds, “on the brink of eternity; and as I hope foi 
forgiveness from my Maker, I have written this letter with 
sincerity towards you, and from love for my country.” 

The President, instead of entering upon a discussion as 
to the general policy of his Administration, continued to 
urge the Q-eneral’ s attention to the state of his own army ; 
and in order to inform himself more accurately as to its 
actual condition and prospects, visited the camp on the 
8th of July, at Harrison’s Lauding. The actual strength 
of the army seems to have been at that time a matter of 
considerable difference of opinion ; and in regard to it, on 
returning to Washington, the President thus addressed 
the General : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, July IS, 1862. 

My*Deae Sik: — I am told that over one hundred and sixty thousand 
men have gone with your army on the Peninsula. When I was with you 
the other day, we made out eighty-six thoust].nd remaining, leaving seventy- 
three thousand five hundred to be accounted for. I believe three thousand 
five hundred will cover all the killed, wounded, and missing, in all your 
battles and skirrnislics, leaving fifty thousand who have loft otherwise. 
Not more than five thousand of these have died, leaving forty-five thou- 
sand of your army still alive, and not with it. I believe half or two- 
thirds of them are lit lor duty to-day. Have you any more perfect 
knowledge of tliis than I have ? If I am right, and yon had these men 
with you, you could go into Eichmond in the next three days. How can 
they 1)6 got to you, and how can they be prevented from getting away in 
fcuch numbers for the future? A. Lincoln. 

In reply to tins letter, tlie General disclosed the fact that 
thirty-eiglit thousand two hundred and fifty men of his 
army were absent by authority — i. e., on furloughs granted 
by penuission of the Commanding General. The actual 
number of troops composing his army on the 20th of July, 
according, to official returns, was one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand three hundred and fourteen, and the aggre- 
gate losses in tlie retreat to the James Kiver was fifteen 
thousand two hundred and forty-nine. 

During the President’s visit to the camp, the future 
movements of the army were a subject of anxious delib- 
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eration. It was understood that the rebels were gather- 
ing large forces for another advance upon Washington, 
which was comparatively unprotected — and as General 
McClellan did not consider himself strong enough to take 
the offensive, it was felt to he absolutely necessary to con- 
centrate the army, either on the Peninsula or in fi ont of 
Washington, for the protection of the Capital. The foianer 
course, after the experience of the past season, was felt 
to be exceedingly hazardous, and the corps commanders 
of the Army of the Potomac were decidedly in lavor of 
the latter. General McClellan at once addr(‘ssed himself 
to the task of defeating the project. On the 11th, he tele 
graphed to the President that “the army was in fine 
spirits, and that he hoped he would soon make Jiim strong 
enough to try again.” On the 12th, he said he was “more 
and more convinced that the army ought not to be with- 
drawn, but promptly re-enforced and thrown again upon 
Richmond.” He “dreaded the efh'cts of any retreat on 
the morale of his men” — though his previous experience 
should have obviated any such apprelnmsion in his mind. 
“If we have a little more than half a c.hamM",” he said, 
“we can take Richmond.” On the 17tli, lie urged that 
General Burnside’s whole command in IS'ortli Carolina 
should be ordered to join him, to enable him to “assume 
the offensive as soon as possible.” On tin' 18lh, he re- 
peated this request; and on the 28th, again urginl that he 
should be “ at once re-enforced by all availalile troops.” 
On the 25th, General Halleck had visili'd tln^ canqi, and, 
after a careful inspection of the condition of the army, 
called an informal council of the oflicm-s, a majority of 
whom, upon learning tlie state of affaii’s, recommended its 
withdrawal from the Peninsula. On the tlotli, he issued 
an order to General McClellan to make arrangements at 
once for a prompt removal of all tlie sick in his army, in 
order to enable him to move “in any direction.” On the 
2d of August, not having received any rejily, Gmieiul 
Halleck renewed Ids order to “remove tlumi as rajiidly 
as possible;” to which, on the 3d, Geneiul hlcClellan 
renliedthat it was “imuossible. to d Arviflp. 
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, send off unless he knew what was to he done with the 
army’’ — and that if he was to he “kept longer in igno- 
rance of what was to he effected, he could not he expected 
to accomplish the object in view.” In reply, General 
Halleck informed him that his army was to he “ with- 
drawn from the Peninsula to Aquia Creek,” hut that the 
withdrawal should he concealed even from his own offi- 
cers. General McClellan, on the 4th, wrote a long protest 
against this movement — saying it mattered not what par- 
tial reverses might he sustained elsewhere — there was the 
“true defence of Washington,” and he asked that the 
order might he rescinded. To this letter, after again 
urging General McClellan on the 4th to hasten the removal 
of the sick, which he was ‘ ‘ expected to have done with- 
out waiting to know what were or would he the intentions 
of the Government respecting future movements,” Gen- 
eral Halleck on the 6th addressed him as follows : — 

Hbad-Quartfiis OB ’rnu Abmt, » 
Washington, Augmt 6, 1862. f 

Oknekal ; — Your telegram of yesterday was received this morning, and 
I immediately telegraiihed a brief reply, promising to write yon more 
fully by mail. 

You, General, certainly could not have been more pained at receiving 
my order than I was at the necessity of issuing it. I was advised by 
high olKcers, in, wliose judgment I had great confidence, to make tlie 
order immediately on my arrival here, but I determined not to do so 
until I could learn your wishes from a personal interview. And even 
after that interview I tried every means in my power to avoid withdraw- 
ing your army, and delayed my decision as long as I dared to delay it. 

I assure you. General, it was not a hasty and inconsiderate act, but 
one that caused mo more anxious thoughts than any other of my life. 
But after full and mature consideration of all the pros and cons^ I was 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the order must be issued — there 
was to my mind no alternative. 

Allow me to allude to a few of tlie facts in the case. 

You and your officers at our interview estimated the enemy’s forces in 
and around Ilichm(.)nd at two hundred thousand men. Since then, you 
and others report that they have received and are receiving large 
re-enforcements from tlie South. General Pope’s army, covering ■Wash- 
ington, is only about forty thousand. Your etfectivo force is only about 
ninety thousand. You are thirty miles from Kichmond, and General 
PoT)c G.iVlitv or Tiinetv. nnith ilia e.nR'my dirAotbu ly&twmn uou. ready to fall 
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with hu superior numbers upon one or the other as he may elect; neither 
can re-enforce the other in case of such an attach. 

If G-eneral Pope’s army be diminished to re-enforce yon, 'Washington, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania would be left uncovered and exposed. If 
your force be reduced to strengthen Pope, you would be too weak to 
even hold the position you now occupy, should the enemy turn round 
and attack you in full force. In other words, the old Army of the 
Potomac is split into two parts, with the entire fonto of the enemy 
directly between them. They cannot be united by land without expo- 
sing both to destruction, and yet they must be united. To send Pope’s 
forces by water to the Peninsula is, under present circumstances, a 
military impossibility. The only alternative is to send the forces on the 
Peninsula to some point by water, say Fredericksburg, wdiere the two 
armies can be united. 

Let me now allude to some of the objections w'hich you have urged : 
you say that the withdrawal from the present position will cause the 
certain demoralization of the army, “ which is now in excellent discipline 
and condition.” 

I cannot understand why a simple change of position to a new and 
by no means distant base will demoralize an army in excellent discipline, 
unless the officers themselves assist in that demoralization, which I am 
satisfied they will not. 

Your change of front from your extreme right at Hanover Court-House 
to your present condition was over thirty miles, but T have not heard 
that it demoralized your troops, notwithstanding the severe losses they 
sustained in effecting it. 

A new base on the Rappahannock at Fi^edericksburg brings you within 
about sixty miles of Richmond, and secures a re-enforcement of forty or 
fifty tliousand fresh and disciplined troops. 

The change wdth such advantages will, I think, if properly reijresentcO 
to your army, encourage ratlicr than demoralize your troops. Moreover, 
you yourself suggested that a junc.tion might be effected at Yorkt< wm, 
but that a fiank march across the isthmus would ho more hazardous than 
to retire to Fort Monroe. 

You will remember that Yorktowu is two or tlireo miles further than 
Fredericksburg is.’ Besides, the latter is between Riclnnoiid and Wash- 
ington, and covers Washington from any attack of the enemy. 

The political effect of the withdrawal may at first be unfavorable ; but 
I think the public are beginning to understand its necessity, and that they 
will have much more confidence in a united army than in its separated 
fragments. 

But you will reply, why not re-enforce mo here, so that I can strike 
Richmond from my present position ? To do this, you said, at our inter- 
view, that you required thirty thousand additional troops. I told you 
that it was impossible to give you so many. You finally thought you 
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would have “ some chance ” of success with twenty thousand. But you 
afterwards telegraxihed me that you would require thirty-five thousand, 
as the enemy was being largely re-enforced. 

If your estimate of the enemy’s strength was correct, your requisition 
was perfectly reasonable ; but it w'as utterly impossible to fill it until 
new troops could be enlisted and organized, which would require several 
weeks. 

To keep your army in its present position until it could be so re-en- 
forced would almost destroy it in that climate. 

The months of August and September are almost fatal to whites who 
live on that part of James River; and even after you received the re-en- 
forcemeiits asked for, you admitted that you must reduce Fort Darling » 
and the river batteries before you could advance on Richmond. 

It is by no means certain that the reduction of these fortifications 
would not require considerable time — perhaps as much as those at York- 
town. 

This delay might not only be fatal to the health of your army, but in 
the mean time General Pope’s forces would be exposed to the heavy 
blows of the enemy without the slightest hope of assistance from you. 

In regard to the demoralizing effect of a withdrawal from the Penin- 
sula to the Rappahannock, I must remark that a large number of your 
highest officers, indeed a majority of those whose opinions have been re- 
ported to me, are decidedly in favor of the movement. Even several of 
those who originally advocated the line of the Peninsula now advise its 
abandonment. 

I have not inquired, and do not wish to know, by whose advice or for 
what reasons the Army of the Potomac was separated into two parts, 
with the enemy between them, I must take things as I find them. 

I find the forces divided, and I wish to unite them. Only one feasible 
plan has been presented for doing this. If you, or any one else, had 
presented a better plan, I certainly should have adopted it. But all of 
your plans require re-enforcements which it is impossible to give you. 

It is very easy to as7o for re-enforcements, but it is not so easy to give 
them wlien you have no disposable troops at your command. 

I have written very plainly as I understand the case, and I hope you 
will give me credit for having fully considered the matter, although I may 
have arrived at very different conclusions from your own. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. IT. IIatj.eok, Ge7ieral-in- Chief . 

Major-General G. B. MoOlellan, Commanding^ etc.^ BerlceUy^ Virginia. 

The order for the remoral of the sick ivas given to 
Oeneral McClellan on the 2d of Angnst. On the 7th, he 
reported that three thousand seven hundred and forty 
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had heen sent, and five thousand seven hundred still 
remained. On the 9th, General Halleck telegraphed 
McClellan that the enemy was massing his forces in front 
of General Pope and Burnside to crush them and move 
upon Washington, and that re-enforcements must at once 
be sent to Aquia Creek ; to which he replied that he 
would “move the whole army as soon as the sick were 
disposed of.” On the 12th, in reply to the most pressing 
orders for immediate dispatch from General Halleck, who 
urged that Burnside had moved thirteen thousand troops 
' in two days to Aquia Creek, General McChdlan said if 
Washington was in danger, that army could scarcely 
arrive in time to save it. On the 14th, he announced 
that the movement had commenced ; on tin; 17tii, he said 
he “should not feel entirely secure until Ik; had the 
whole army beyond the Chickahominy, but that he 
would them begin to forward trooiis by water as fast as 
transportation would pemit.” On tin; 23d, Gmuiral 
Franklin’s Corps started from Fortress Monroe; GeiuTal 
McClellan followed the next day, and reac^lied Aquia 
Creek on the 24th, and Alexandria on the evening of the 
26th of August. 

On the 27th of June the President had issued an order 
consolidating into one ariiiy, to be calh-d tlie Army of 
Yirginia, the forces under IMajor-Geiierals f'cemont, 
Banks, and McDowell. 'I'he command of this army was 
assigned to Major-G('neral John Poix* ; and tin' army was 
divided into three corps, of which the lirsf was assigiu'd 
to Fremont, the second to Banks, and the third to Mc- 
Dowell. Upon receiving this order, Major-( iencral Fre- 
mont applied to be reluwed from the command which it 
assigned him, on the ground that by tin* apiiointment of 
General Pope to tlu; chi(d' command, his (Fremont’s) 
position was “subordinate and inferior to that heretofore 
held by him, and to remain in the sitbordinate i-ank now 
assigned him would largely reduc(' his I’ank and consid- 
eration in the sei’vice.” In com])liauce with his request, 
General Fremont was at once relieved. 

On the 27th of August, General McClellan was (jrdered 
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by General Halleck to “ take entire direction of the send- 
ing out of the troops from Alexandria'"’ to re-enforce 
Pope, ■wliom the enemy were pressing with a powerful 
army, and whose head-quarters were then at Warrenton 
J unction. A portion of the Army of the Potomac which 
arrived before General McClellan, had at once gone for- 
ward to the aid of Pope ; of those which arrived after 
him, or which were at Alexandria when he arrived, not 
one reached the field, or took any part in the battles by 
which the army was saved from destruction and the Capi- 
tal from capture. 

The extent to which General McClellan, who had the 
“entire direction of the sending of these re-enforcements,” 
was responsible for this result, is a matter of so much 
importance, not only to himself and the Government, 
but to the whole country, as to demand a somewhat 
detailed examination. 

In his report of August 4th, 1863, after giving a 
portion only of the correspondence between himself 
and the Government on this subject. General McClellan 
says : — 

It will be seen from wliat has preceded that I lost no time that could 
be avoided in moving tlie Array of the Potomac from the Peninsula to 
the support of the Army of Virginia; that I spared no effort to hasten 
the embarkation of the troops at Port Monroe, Kewport News, and 
Yorktown, remaining at Port Monroe myself until the mass of the army 
had sailed; and that after my arrival at Alexandria^ I left ’nothing in my 
2Hnoer undone to forward supplies and re-enforcements to General Pope. 
I sent, witli troops that moved, all the cavalry I could get hold of. Even 
my personal escort was sent out upon the line of the railway as a guard, 
with the provost and camp guards at head-qiiarters, retaining less than 
one hundred men, many of whom were orderlies, invalids, members of 
bands,, &c. All the hea(l-(iuarters teaTns that arrived were sent out with 
supplies arul ammunition, none being retained even to move the head- 
quarters cam[). The squadron that habitually served as my personal 
escort was left at Palmoath with General Burnside, as he was deficient in 
cavalry. 

Before taking up more impoi’tant matters, it may be 
well to remark, that as General McClellau was in 
tlie City of Alexandria, and not in any way ex- 
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posed to personal danger, it is difficult to appreciate 
tte merit lie seems to make of yielding up his per- 
sonal escort, provost and camp guards, and head-quar- 
ter baggage-teams, when he had no use for them himself, 
and when they were needed, for the purpose for which 
they are maintained — operating against the (>nemy, and 
that too in a pressing emergency. Even as it was, he 
seems to have retained nearly a hundred, many of whom 
he says were orderlies, &c., &c., around his i)erson. 

Leaving this personal matter, we come to tlie important 
question — Is it true that G-eneral McClellan left, as he 
avers, nothing undone in his power to forward supplit.'s and 
re-enforcements to General Pope’s anny ? Did lu*, on this 
momentous occasion, honestly and faithfully do his whole 
duty in this respect, without any personal aims, or any 
jealousy, and with the single eye to tln^ succ<‘ss of our 
arms, and the honor, welfare, and glory of thi‘ nation? 

He had been repeatedly urged to hurrj’ forward the 
troops from the Peninsula. On th(‘ 9th of August, la; was 
informed by General Halleck tliat “the (unmiy is massing 
his forces in front of G(merals Po]k^ and Dnrnside to try 
and crush them, and mov(^ forward to the Potomac;” and 
was further told, “Considering tli(‘ amount of transporta- 
tion at your disposal, your delay is not satisfactory. You 
must move with alt cdcriti/.'’' 

Again, on the 10th, Gcnn'ral Tlalh'ck inforined him that 
“the enemy is crossing the Pa])idau in large fore(>. They 
are fighting General Poptf to-day. There nriis/. he. •))<> fur- 
ther delay in ymor monei/ienfs : that whicdi has airc'ady 
occurred was entirely unexpected, and must he satisfac- 
torily explained. Let not a moimmfs time lie lost, and 
telegraph me daily what progress you ha ve mad<‘ in e.\e- 
cuting the order to transfer your troops.” Again, on the 
21st, he was told, “the forces of Durnsid(> and I’opi' are 
hard pushed, and require aid. as ra])idly as you can. By 
all means see that the troops sent have ])lenly of ammuni- 
tion. We have no time to supiply them ; moreover, they 
may have to fight as soon as they land.” 

Wliether or not the delavs of Gemn-al l\IcCl(dlau were 
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excusable, those telegrams must have shown Mm, if proof 
were necessary, the emergency in wMch Pope was placed, 
and that the concentration of the two armies was not be- 
ing effected in^ the time expected, and, as a consequence, 
that Pope was in a critical position, needing immediate 
help to save his army from defeat. It was under these 
circumstances that General McClellan left the Peninsula. 

When he reached Aquia on the 24th, under most posi ■ 
tive and pressing orders from Washington, General Pope, 
who had been holding the line of the Rappahannock for 
nearly a week against the assaults of Lee’s whole army, 
and keeping up communication with Fredericksburg, so 
as to receive the re-enforcements McClellan had been 
ordered to send up from the Peninsula— finding these 
re-enforcements not coming by water to join his left as 
fast as Lee marched by land around his right, and that 
his right, though stretched to Waterloo Bridge, had been 
turned and his rear threatened, had been obliged to throw 
back his right, first to Warrenton, and then to Gaines- 
ville, and his left and centre from Rappahannock and 
Sulphur Springs to Warrenton Junction, Bristol, and 
Manassas. General McClellan knew on the 24th, when 
at Aquia, of the abandoning of Rappahannock Station, 
and of Pope’s having broken his communication with 
Fredericksburg, and himself reported the facts to General 
Halleck. 

August 26th, General Halleck ordered General Mc- 
Clellan from Aquia to Alexandria, and told him “Gen- 
eral Franklin’s Corps,” which had arrived at Alexan- 
dria, “will march as soon as it receives transportation.” 

General Pojre had, rvhen his line was stretched from 
below Rappahannock Station to beyond Warrenton, 
asked that Franldin’ s Corps might be sent out to take 
post on his right at Gainesville, to which there was 
transportation by turnpike and railroad, to guard against 
what afterwards happened — the movement of the enemy 
through that place on his rear. The failure to have that 
corjjs at that place, or in the action at all, was one of the 
chief causes of Pope’s failure. Why was this ? 
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August 27th, as already stated, General McCli'llan was 
directed “to take entire direction of tlu; s<‘uding out of 
the troops from Alexandria.” On the suim^ day he was 
informed of the position of Pope’s head-qijarters ; of that 
of most of Pope’s forces; of where Pope wislu'd re 
enforcements sent him— Gainesville ; and that Fitz-.Tolm 
Porter, then under Pope, reported a battle innniiK'ut. At 
10 A. M. on that day, he was told by Halli'ck, “tluit 
Franklin’s Corps should march in that direction (Manas- 
sas) as soon as possible and again at 12 p. >r., lu', was 
further told by Halleck that “FranJcliit's Oorpfi fihonld 
mom out ly forced marches, carrying ihree or four days' 
provisions, and to he supplied as. far as 2>ossi/iJc by 
railroad." 

It is well to bear in mind these explicit ord(‘r.s, and IIh; 
circumstances under which, and the object for which 
they were given, for General McChlhin (>ithei- seems to 
have forgotten them, or to have idterly faih-<I to ajipre- 
ciate their importance. A battle reporti'd by his favoj-ite 
general, Fitz-John Porter, as inimimmt, widiin (‘amion 
sound of where he was, — the road to the (lattle-fichl, a 
wide, straight. Macadam turnpik<‘, well-Ivnewn to both 
General McClellan and Genta-al Franklin, as each had 
been over it more than onc(‘,- the wliole of the enemy 
and army which had been pressing Pope sinci' the !)fh, 
now concentrating to overwhelm him, Ikm-i-, one would 
think, was every motive for him to <lo, as he cl, aims to 
have done, everything in his powm- to semi iv enforce- 
ments forward, and to send them instantly. 

Why was it, then, that, at bid p. ,m. on the 2'.i(h, more 
than two days after the oi-der for it to go Iiv I'orn-d 
marches to re-enforce an army engaged in haiile'. Fr.ank- 
lin’s Corps, was still at Anaiidah', about seven mih-s from 
Alexandria, and Franklin himself in Ale\amlri;it (ien- 
eral Halleck says it was all contrary to his or<lers, ;imi 
McClellan acknowledges him.self “ responsilde for botli 
these circumstances.” 


In the meantime. Pope’s forces fought the battles of the 


27th. 28tli, and 29th, and wi 
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30tli witliout Franklin’s help. Wky vas tMsI Were 
the orders to send Franklin out countermanded ? General 
Halleck says they were not. As it is never jnst to judge 
a person hy the light obtained after the fact, let ns see, so 
far as the correspondence enables ns, what were the dif- 
ferent phases of the case as they presented themselves at 
the time. 

The intimation to McClellan on the 26th, that Franklin 
was to go to the front, was followed by the positive or- 
ders of the 27th, given at 10 a. m. and 12 m. On that day 
General McClellan reports that Generals Franklin, Smith, 
and Slocnm are all in Washington ; and that he had given 
orders to place the corps in readiness to march to the 
next in rank. At the same time, he reports heavy firing 
at Centreville. 

On the 28th, Halleck, learning that McClellan, who it 
seems had also gone to Washington, had not returned to 
Alexandria, sent orders to Franklin direct, to move with 
his corps that day (the 28th) towards Manassas Junction. 
Onllie 28th, at 3.30 p. M., Halleck informs McClellan that 
“ not a moment must be lost in pushing as large a force 
as possible towards Manassas, so as to communicate with 
Pope before the enemy is re-enforced.” On the same 
day, at 7.40 p. M., he again tedls him : — 

There must bo no further delay in moving Franklin’s Corps towards 
Manassas. They mmt go to-morrow morning^ ready or not ready. If we 
delay too long to get ready, there will be no necessity to go at all, for 
Pope will either be defeated or victorious without our aid. If tliere is a 
want of wagons, the men must carry provisions with them till the wagons 
<'omo to their relief. 

There its no j)0ssihle room for Tnisnnder standing the in 
tention of the Gen(n:*al-in-Chiof from tln^se orders. He 
wished, and ()rd(‘r(.>d, tliat commnnication should he at 
onc(^ r(e(‘sta])]ished with Pope, and Pope re-enforced in 
time to 1)(^ of s(nwi(‘e. 

Why did not McChdlan re-estahlish the coinraiinication, 
and re-(‘n force Pope in time to he of service ? Why did 
lie halt Pranldin’s Corps at Anandale ? 

TI(^ [;ives reasons for this in his telegram to Halleck of 
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August 39tli. “ By referring to my telegrams,” lie says, 
“of 10.30 A. Jt., 12 m., and 1 ?. m., together with your 
reply of 2.48 p. M., you will see why Franklin’ s Corps halt- 
ed at Anandale.” Let us examine these tt'legrams in 
connection with the circumstances then existing. The 
first is as follows : — 

Camp neae Alkxandeia, Atigunt 29, 10.00 a. m. 

FraiiMiii’s Corps are in motion; started about six a. m. I eari give liim 
but two squadrons of cavalry. I propose moving General Cox to Upton’s 
Hill to hold that important point with its w'orks, and to push cavalry 
scouts to Vienna md Freeman’s Hill and Iliintcr’a Lane. Cox has two 
squadrons of cavalry. Please answer at once whetlier this meets your 
approval. I have directed Woodbury, with the Engineer Brigade, to 
hold Fort Lyon. Sumner detached last night two regiments to t ho vicinity 
of Forts Ethan Allen and Marcy. Meagher’s Brigade is still at Aqnia. 
If Sumner moves in swp'port of Fraiiklin^ it leaves us without any roliahle 
troops in and near Washington; yet FranUin is too alone. What 
^ shall he done ? Ho more cavalry arrived. Have but three s<juadrons luv 
longing to the Army of the Potomac. Franklin has but forty rounds of 
ammunition, and no wagons to move more. I do not, third: Franklin is 
in a condition to accomplish miudi if he meets strong resistance. / ^oald 
not have moved him tut for your presuny orders of last niyht. What have 
you from Vienna and Drainsvillc ? 

Geo. B. McCLiu.r.AN', Major- (General. 

Major-General H. W. Halleok, Gcncral-vi- Chief. 

To this ITalleck re 2 :)]ies : — 

War Bepaetmrnt, WAsniNUTON, IJ. jiugust 29, l-ri2. 

Upton’s Hill arrangement all right. We must send w.-urnus ;md «un- 
mnnition to Franklin as fast as they arrivi'. .Mi'aglicr'.s Bri:’”;:dr <»rd«Trd 
up yesterday. Fitzhugh Lee was, it is said on good aulht.rlty, in A!.*"- 
andria on Sunday last for tlireo hour.s. I hoar nothing tVttin f >rains\ lilt*. 

II. W. IlALi.Emc, Genortil in Chief. 

Major-General McClellan, Alexandria. 

To this McClellan sends tlu; m-ond of ilie disjiafi'lics Ik' 
refers to, as follows. There are two felrn-nmis of t he same 
date : — 

IlKAP-QirAin-r.Ks Army Pd-ruMAi', Angu-d ‘.’1', lo;?. le m. 

Your telegram received. Do yon wisli the movement of FranlJinV 
Corps to continue? He is Avithout reserve aniniunition, and witlnuit 
transportation. Gko. B. MoCh.Ei.i.AN, MajorClenrral. 

Major-General H. W. IIalleck, General-in- Chief. 
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HKAD-QtTABTEBS AkMT POTOMAO, ) 

Axicxandkia, Virginia, August 29, 1862, 12 m. f 

IIav<i ordered most of tlie 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry to report to Gen- 
eral Bernard for scouting duty towards Rockville, Poolesville, &c. If 
you apprehend a raid of cavalry on your side of river, I had better send 
a brigade or two of Sumner’s to near Tennallytown. Would it meet 
your views to post rest of Sumner’s Corps between Arlington and Port 
Corcoran, wliere they can either support Cox, Franklin, Chain Bridge, 
and even Tennallytown? 

Franklin has only ten thousand to eleven thousand ready for duty, 
JTm far do you wis7h tlie force to advance ? 

Geo. B. MoOLELLAisr, Major- General U. S, Army. 

Mujor-General IIalleok, General-in-Chief 

Tlicn. follows the telegram of 1 p. m. ; — 

IlEAD-QrrXRTERR NEAR ALEXANDRIA, } 

August m2, IP.U. i* 

I anxiously await reply to my last dispatcli in regard to Sumner. Wisl > 
to give order at once. Please authoriEO mo to attach new regiments per- 
manently to my old brigades. I can do much good to old and now troops 
in that way. I shall endeavor to hold a lino in advance of Forts Allen 
and Marsh, at least with strong advanced guards. I wish to liold the 
line throngli Pj-ospcct Hill, Marshall’s, Minor’s, and Hall’s Hills. This 
will give us timely warning. Shall I do as seems lest to me witfi all the 
troops in this vicinity, incliuUng Franklin^ wlio I really think ought no% 
under the present circumstances, to proceed J)eyond A.nandale? 

' Geo. B. McClellaw, Major-General. 

General Haixeck:, Germral-in- Chief. 


ft <;('rtainly is not easy to discover in these dispatclies 
anj'' indications of a strong dcssire to re-enforco the Army 
of tlie Potomac, then figliting a battle in Ins front and 
Avithin ins hearing, hut under another commander. "J’Jiey 
evince no special iiiti'rest in tlie rcisult of that battle, or 
I, lie fate of that army — die army for which, while under 
his command, lie had (ixpressed so mueh afl'cetion, and 
whose (h'h'at lie aftm-wards declared, when he was again 
at ils head, would be incomparably more disastrous to the 
nation than tlie cajiture of Washington itself We find 
in thi'se dispatcln^B, which he cites in his own vindica- 
tion. no evidence' to sustain the di'claration of his report, 
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that from the moment of his arrival at Aloxarulria he 
“left nothing in his power undone to forward sup])lies 
and re-enforcements to General Pope.” On tin' coutrai-y, 
they seem to show that he had decided to do, what in a 
telegram of the same date he had suggest(Hl to the Pn^ai- 
dent, “leave Pope to get out of his scrape,” and devote 
himself exclusively to the safety of \\''ashington.'‘‘’ He 
thinks any disposition of Franklin’s and Sumner's lrooj)a 
wise, except sending them forward to re-fuiforc)' J’ojk*. 
He is anxious to send them to U])tou’s Hill, to Cliain 
Bridge, to Tennallytown, to Arlington, and J-'ort (.’oreo- 
ran— anywhere and everywhere exeejit whei-e they were 
wanted most, and where alone they (andd assist in gt;t- 
ting Pope “out of his scrape,” and in saving the Army 
of the Potomac. It was natural and projx-r tliat In^ 
should give attention to the defence of AV^ashington, for 
he had, as General Helleck says, “general authority ovut 
aU the'troops” that were defending it. But his s])eeial 
duty was “sending out troops from Ale.xamlria to ri‘-eu- 
force Pope.” Why did he give so nnn^h attention t<t tlie 
former, and so little to the lather duty i AVhj- was it that, 
from the time of his landing at Alexandria, not anotlier 
man of his army joined Pope, or made a diviusion in his 
favor, till after Pope had fallen hack I’mm Manassas and 
fought four battles without t!ll^ aiil lie had a right to ex- 
pect, and which General McGleihin was repraii-illy and 
peremptorily ordenxl to give i 
Those of McClellan’s forces which had reached Ah-x 


* On the 2i>th he hud telegraphed to tlio Prerd'li-nt u,- ft ill* : wa ; 

lam clear that one of two conrsoH slmiiM }»•* adopted: Fir d, f.. (u.r;,*. vHr.itn 
all our available forces to open coniiJHiiiieafious wifli pMp** ; n i. 

Pope to get out of his scrape, and ;tt (dice u-'i* all our iie-ait * tu Hiak< fie- i'upl 
tal perfectly safe. No middle ground will now audwer. Tell 'Alial v.;; vvi* !» 
me to do, and I will do all in iny power to accumididh it. 

To this the President had thus replied : — 

WAKinNipioN, .hge'. Id,.: 4. Hi j* u. 

Yours of to-day just received. I think your liirl ah^Ta.iHvo. f.* •• h. ” tc 
concentrate all our availuhlo forces to oj>en oojnuiunica'ioH ’vi?;' ' i ■ 

right one, hut I wish not to control. That I now leave to iScn.T.d IIaII.-h. 
by your counsels. lare (ri.a. 

Major-General McClellan 
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audria Lefore him, or were there before his arrival, Stur- 
gis, Kearney, Hooker, and Heintzelman, had all gone 
forward and joined in these battles. Why could not 
Franklin — all of whose movements were controlled by 
McClellan — do as much with him as his brother com- 
manders had done without him 1 

The first thing that McClellan did, on reaching Alex- 
andria, in the discharge of his duties to send forward 
troops, was to stop those actually going ! In his dispatch 
of August 27th, nine o’clock p. M., he says to General 
Halleck — “I found part of Cox’s command under orders 
to take the cars : will halt it with Franklin until morn • 
ing!” And Cox never went out, though anxiously ex- 
pected and under orders to move. What are the reasons 
given by McClellan for not sending, or not permitting 
Franklin to go ? On the 27th, at quarter past eleven p. m., 
immediately after the positive order was issued for Frank- 
lin to move by forced marches and carry three or four 
days’ provisions, McClellan says : — 

Prankliu’s artillery luis no horses o.vcept for four guns without cais- 
sons. I can iiick uj) no cavalry. * * I do not see that wo have force 
enough in hand to form a connection with Pope, whoso exact position we 
do not know. 

A ])ai-t of tile pcirplexity he seems to have been in was 
removed that day at six o’clo(;k p. m., Avhen he received, 
as lie says, a copy of a dispatch from Pope to Halleck, in 
Avhich Pop(; says : “All forccss noAV sent forward should 
1x1 sent to my right at Gainesville.” 

The ne.xt day, at one o’cloc.k p. jr., lie telegraphs : — 

“I liav'o hccii doing all pos.sihlo to hurry artillery and cavalry. The 
luoiucnt Fraiddin can bo started with a reasonable amount of artillery ho 
sliall go.” 

Again, at forty minutes past four of the 2Stli, he tele- 
graphs : — 

(ioncral Franklin is with mo here. 1 will know in a few moments inc 
condition of artillery and cavalry. AVo arc not yet in a condition to 
move; may bo by to-morrow inorniiig. 
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A few moments later, he 'says 

Tour dispatcE received. JSTeither Franklin’s nor Sninner’s Corps ii 
now in a condition to move and fight a battle. It would bo a sacriiuio tc 
send them out now! I have sent aids to ascertain tho condition of Col- 
onel Tyler; but I still think that a premature movement in small force 
wiU accomplish nothing hut the destruction of the trooi>s sent out. 

The sTnfl.11 force (?) to which he refers consisttxl, as here- 
tofore stated, of Sumner’s Corps of fourteen thousand 
and Franklin’s of eleven thousand, a total of twtmty-live 
thousand— -not going to light a battle by itself, but to re- 
enforce an army already engaged, and constituting cer- 
tainly a handsome re-enforcement on any field. On the 
29th, he says : — 

Franklin has hut forty rounds of ammunition, and no to move 

more. I do not think Franklin is in a condition to aoeoinjtlisli much if 
he meets strong resistance. I should not have moved iiim but for your 
pressing orders of last night. 

On this same day : — 

Do you wish the movement of Franklin’s Corps to continue? Ho m 
without reserve aininiinition and without transportation. 


It may be remarked liere, tliat Franklin had not yiit 
gone beyond Anandale — about sev(ni inih^s— and had, as 
yetj neither come upon the emnny, nor Joiu(‘d th{‘ army in 
front, nor gained any intbnnation about eithm-. If, Ihen^ 
fore, his moyement was not to continue^, it must be- 
cause it was too hazardous, or Ixtcaust^ he had no r(‘S(*rve 
ammunition or transportation. 

So, it seems, it was Greneral McCleIhufs Judgimmt that 
Franklin could not be sent, as soon as lu) landexl, to 
enforce Pope—because, first, lui liad liis artillery only 
partially mounted ; second, hii liad no cavalry; third, lui 
had but forty rounds of annnunition, a.nd no transporta- 
tion for more. The subsequ(‘nt difrKmlt.ifss w<*iv, that In* 
had no transportation for his rest*rv(^ anununition, and 
was too weak alone, and Sumner ought not to s(*nt to 
support him, as it would leave the (Japital uuprote(ded ! 
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It is fortunate some of McClellan’s Corps preceded Mm 
from the Peninsula, and arrived and marched before he 
came up. For, if not, two of the corps who joined Pope 
and fought under him would have been halted for ihe 
j'eascns that stayed Franklin. Kearney joined without 
artillery, and Pope ordered two batteries to be given 
him ; Porter had but forty rounds of ammunition — Heint- 
zelman joined without cavalry. 

Why, may it be asked, were “neither Sumner’s nor 
Franldin’s Corps in a condition to move and fight a bat- 
tle 1” McClellan had been told that in embarking his 
troops he must see they were supplied with ammunition, 
“as they might have to fight as soon as they landed.” 
The men were not fatigued by hard marches, nor ex- 
hausted with fighting and lack of food, as were their 
companions in front. What was there to prevent their 
going to re-enforce them, but the orders and pretexts for 
delay of General McClellan ? 

It will have been noticed that lack of transportation 
was at the bottom of the alleged difficulties. Transpor- 
tation was not required for supplies, for tlie men were 
ordered to carry their food with them. Is it not strange 
that, in view of the emergency of the case, some extraor- 
dinary means were not resorted to, to impress horses and 
wagons — if none existed in the hands of the Government 
— in the cities of Alexandria, Georgetown, and Washing- 
ton, where there was an abundance of both ? Such things 
have been doiuj even in this war, on much less important 
occasions than this one. 

But will not this plea seem stranger still when it is 
found tliat tliero was no need of pressing any private 
property into servic.e — that there was plenty of public 
transportation on hand? Let the following dispatch 
show : — 

Wa.b DiEi'AitTMKNT, WAKiitNUTON, D. 0., Augxist 80, 18C2. 

I am l)y no means satisfied with (ieneral Fninhlin’s inarch of yester- 
day, considering the circumstances of the case. U'o was very wrong in 
stopping at Alexandria. Moreover, I learned last night that the Quarter- 
master’s Department would have given him plenty of transportation if 
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he had applied for it any time since his arrival at Alexandria. lie knevp 
the importance of opening communication with General Pope’s army, 
and should have acted more promptly. 

H. W. IIalleck, General- in- Chief. 

Major-General McOtEntAN, Alexandria. 

But most strange of all is, that Gf-eneral McChOIan knew 
of there heing public transportation at hand, and yet did 
not use it, even when the fate of a campaign depended 
upon it, and afterwards assigned the want of it as the 
reason for not obeying his orders to send ri'-enibrecmients. 
He says, in his dispatch of August 30, to General I\)j)e : — 

Tlie quartermasters here (Alexandria) said there was none disposable. 
The difficulty seems to consist in tlie fact (he adds), that the /.greater part 
of the transportation on hand at Alexandria and Washington has been 
needed for current supplies of the garrisons. 

The inference is irresistible that G-oneral McClellan, 
who had charge of every thing in and around Alexan- 
dria and Washington, thought it was Ixdti’r that the 
Army of the Potomac, und('r Pope*, should not be )•(.*- 
enforced, and be defeat(!d, than that the garrisons should 
be subjected to the slight(‘st inconvenience ! 

The answer of General Ilalleck to tin; telegrams of Gen- 
eral McClellan, in winch the lutt(*r made so many ])ro])o- 
sitions about the movements of Sumner’s Corps and the 
disposition of Cox’s forc(i and the. other troops for tin; 
defence of Wa.sliington, is as follows : — 

Wah Dkpaktmknt, Wakhinipi.i.n, I>. Isfi'i. 

Youl proposed disposition ol tSiiiniicr s C'orps hcciiih to iiit* judiciotiM. 
Of course I luive no time to examine into details. 'Ihe pn-^.-nt daiigei 
is a raid upon Washington in the niglit-tiine, Di.spit.s.* <»r all tnHip.s as 
you deem best. I want Franklin’s (^»rpH to go far ciioiitrh to lind out. 
something about the enemy. Perhap.s In,* may gnt .mndi intbrmatioii at 
Anaiidale as to prevent bis going lnrtln*r. ( Mln*r\vi.s(*, In* will push on 
towards Fairfax. Try to get something from direction of Manassas eitln-i 
by telegiains or through iTariklins s(‘outs. (hir {H*oplc must, nn.>ve 
tively and find out where the enemy is. I am tired of gm* s.si-s. 

II. W. Kali .I2( :k j f/ eneral- in- Oh lef 

Major-General McCleli.an, Alexandria. 
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It is in this dispatch that General McClellan finds his 
authority to halt Franklin at Anandale. Franklin had 
"been repeatedly ordered to join Pope, hut had heen de- 
layed hy McClellan, vho evidently did not intend he 
should get heyond his control if possible. 

In his telegram to Halleck of one o’ clock p. m. of the 
29th, he asks if he may do as seems to him best with 
all the troops in the vicinity of Alexandria, including 
Franklin — Franklin being still in the vicinity of Alexan- 
dria. Halleck, in giving him authority to dispose of all 
troops in his vicinity evidently refers to the disposition 
to be made of those for the forts and defences, for he pro- 
ceeds to say, I want “ Franklin’s Corps to go far enough 
to find out something about the enemy.” F:^anklin’s 
Corps did not go out far enough to learn any thing about 
the enemy. What he learned he picked up at Anandale 
from citizens, and probably from Banks’s wagon-train, 
which passed him as it came from the front, which it 
seems it was able to do with safety at the time McClellan 
considered it too hazardous for forty thousand men to 
move to the front to join the army. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this matter any further, and 
show, as might easily be done, how similar delays were 
procured with respect to other troops which might have 
been sent to re-enforce Pope. It is sufficient to say that 
forty thousand men, exclusive of Burnside’s force, were 
thus — as it seems to us intentionally — withheld from Pope 
at the time he was engaged in holding the army of Lee in 
check. 

Having tlius disjoosed of the question of re-eiiforcemejits, 
it now remains to say a word about supplies, which Gen- 
eral McClellan says he left nothing undone to forward to 
Pope. 

Wlien at Port Monroe he telegraphed (August 21st, 10. 

62 p. M.) : — 

I have ample stipplies of ammunition for infantry and artillery, and 
will have it u}) in time. I can 8 U 2 ) 2 ^ly any deficiency that may exist in 
General .2^02) o’’ s army. 
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August the 30th (1.45 p. M.), General Hallcck tele- 
graphed liim : — 

Ammunition, and particularly for artillery, must bo iminediatoly sent 
forward to Oentreville for General Pope. 

To which he replied : — 

1 know nothing of the calibres of Pope’s artillery. All I can do is to 
direct my ordnance officer to load up all the wagons sent to him. 

General McClellan might have very easily found out 
those calibres. His ordnance officer knew those of tlie 
corps of his own army, and he was in telegraphic commu- 
aication with the ordnance officer in Washington, where a 
register is kept of all the batteries in service. 

What Avas his course with respect to supplii^s of forage 
and subsistence, of which Pope’s army tvas in sucdi (?x- 
treme need ? 

He directed Franklin to say to Pope he tvould send 
him out supplies if he, Pope, would s(>nd tuivulry to es- 
cort them out! “Such a re’quest” (says 1*(»|)(*, in his 
dispatch of 5 a. m., August 30), “Avhen Ale.Namlria is full 
of troops, and I fighting the enemy, lunnls no (n)mment.” 


Tlie Army of the Potonunr, uiuhu- (hmi'ral Po|)(>, Avas 
defeated and driven back upon Washington. But it had 
contested every inch of the ground, and had fought every 
battle Avith a gallantry and tenacious courage tliaf, Avould 
have insured a decisive victory if it had been properly 
and promptly supported. It Avas not broken, eillier in 
spirit or in organization ; and it tell jtack upon tlie Gajiital 
prepared to renew the struggle for its salvation. 

By this time, however. General Mcdlellan had become 
the recognized head of a political ])arty in tti(> country, 
and a milihiry clique in the army ; and it suited the ])ur- 
poses of both to represent the defeat of the Army of the 
Potomac as due to the fact that Genm-al McClellan Avas 
no longer at its head. Tlie progress of the reiiel army, 
moreover, up the Potomac, Avith the evident intention of 
moving upon Baltimore or into Pennsylvania, had created 
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a state of feeling throughout the country and in Washing- 
ton eihinently favorable to the designs of General Mc- 
Clellan’ s partisans ; and upon the urgent hut unjust rep- 
resentation of some of his officers that the army would 
not serve under any other commander, General Pope was 
relieved, and General McClellan again placed at the head 
of the Army of the Potomac, and on the 4th of September 
he commenced the movement into Maryland to repel the 
invading rebel forces. 

On the 11th, he made urgent application for re-enforce- 
ments, asking that Colonel Miles be withdrawn from Har- 
per’ s Perry, and that one or two of the three army corps 
on the Potomac, opposite Washington, be at once sent to 
join him. “Even if Washington should be taken,” he 
said, “while these armies are confronting e#bh other, this 
would not in my judgment bear comparison with the ruin 
and disaster that would follow a single defeat of this 
army,” although, as will be remembered, when that army 
was under Pope, and engaged in a battle which might 
destroy it, he had said (Aug. 27), “I think we should 
provide for the defence of the Capital.” General Halleck 
replied that “the capture of Washington would throw 
them back six months, if not destroy them,” and tliat Miles 
could not join liim until communications were opened. 
On tlie 14tli, the battle of South Mountain took place, the 
rebels falling back to the Potomac ; and on the 17th the 
battle of Antietam was fonght, resulting in the defeat of 
the rebel forces, altliough no pursuit was made, and they 
Avere allowed, during the night and the whole of the next 
day, quietly to Avithdraw their shattered forces to the 
otlier side of the Potomac. The losses he had sustained 
and the disorganization of some of his commands Avere 
assigned by G(UK',ral McClellan as his reason for not renew 
ing the attack, altliough the corps of Gcnei*al Fitz-John 
Porter had not been brought into action at all. Orders 
Avere issued, hoAvever, for a rcne-Aval of the battle on the 
19th, but it Avms tlum suddenly discovered that the enemy 
Avas on the otlujr side of the Potomac. General McClellan 
did not feel authorized on account of the condition of his 
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army to cross in pursuit, and on the 23d wrote to Wash- 
ington, asking for re-enforcements, renewing the applica- 
tion on the 27th, and stating his purpose to he to liold the 
army where it was, and to attack the enemy should he 
(tiiempt to recross inio Maryland. He thought that only 
the troops necessary to garrison Washington should be 
retained there, and that every thing else available should 
he sent to him. If re-enforced and allowed to take his 
own course, he said, he would be responsible for the 
safety of the Capital. 

On the 1st of Octobf*' , President Lincoln visited the 
army and made careful inquiry into its strength and con- 
dition. On the 6th, he isstied the following order for an 
immediate advance : — 


WABinNOTON, D. C., Octdb^ 6, ises. 

I am instructed to telegraph to you as follows : The President directs 
that you cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy, or drive him 
south. Your army must move now, while the roads are gootl. If you 
cross the river between the enemy and ^yashington, and cover the latter 
by your operation, you can be ro-cnforccd with thirty thounand men. If 
you move up the valley of the Shenapdoah not more tlian twelve or fif- 
teen thousand can be sent you. The President advises the interior lino 
between Washington and the enemy, but does not order it. He is very 
desirous that your army move as soon as possible. You will immediately 
report what line you adopt, and when you intend to cross the river: also 
to what point the re-enforcements are to bo sent. It is necessary that 
the plan of your operations bo positively determined on, ht'fore orders 
are given for building bridges and repairing railroails. I am diri‘cU*d to 
add, that the Secretary of War and the General-in-Chief fully conc.ur with 
the President in these instructions. 

II. W. IIalleok, (t encral-in- (liiff. 

Major-General MoOleij.an. 

On receiving tMs order, Gcnicral McClellan inquin'das 
to the character of troops that would he sent liini, and as 
to the number of tents at command of tlui army. He, also 
called, for very large quantities of shoes, clolliing. and 
supplies, and said that without th(‘S(^ tlu; army could not 
move. On the 11th, the relxd (hmeral Sliiarl, with a 
force of about twenty five lmndrt;d men, mad(> a raid into 
Pennsylvania, going completely round our army, and 
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thwarting all the arrangements hy which General Mc- 
Clellan had reported that his capture was certain. On the 
13th, in consequence of his protracted delays, the Presi- 
dent addressed to General McClellan the following letter : 

Eikctjtivk Mansion, ‘Washington, October 18, 1862. 

My Dear Sir : — Yon remember my speaking ter you of what I called 
your over-cautiousness. Are you not over-cautious when you assume that 
you cannot do what the enemy is constantly doing? Should you not 
claim to be at least his equal in prowess, and act upon the claim ? 

As I understand, you telegraphed General Halleck that you cannot sub- 
sist your army at Winchester unless the railroad from Harper’s Ferry to 
that point be put in working order. But the enemy does now subsist his 
army at Winchester, at a distance nearly twice as great from railroad 
transportation as you would have to do without the railroad last named. 
He now wagons from Culpepper Court-House, which is just about twice 
as far as you would have to do from Harper’s Ferry. He is certainly not 
more than half as well provided with wagons as you are. I certainly 
should be pleased for you to have the advantage of the railroad from 
Harper’s Ferry to Winchester ; but it wastes all the remainder of autumn 
to give it to you, and, in fact, ignores the question of time^ which cannot 
and must not bo ignored. 

Again, one of the standard maxims of war, as you know, is, “to operate 
upon the enemy’s communications as much as possible, without exposing 
your own.” You seem to act as if this applies against you, but cannot 
apply in your famr. Change positions with the enemy, and tlrink you 
not he would break your communication with Richmond within the next 
twenty-four hours? You dread his going into Pennsylvania. But if ho 
docs so in full force, ho gives up his communications to you absolutely, 
and you have notliing to do but to follow and ruin him; if ho does so 
with loss than full Ibroe, hill upon and boat what is loft behind all the 
easier. 

Exclusive of the water line, you are now nearer Richmond tlmn the 
enemy is, l)y the route that yon can and ho m-vst take. Why can you not 
reach tlicro lieforo him, unless you admit that he is more tlian your equal 
on a niandi? Ills route is the arc of a circle, while yours is the chord. 
The roads are as good on yours as on his. 

You know I desired, but did not order, you to cross the Ih)tomfic below 
instead of above the Shenandoah and Blue Ridge. My idea was, tliat 
tliis W(.)uld fit 011(50 uiemicc tlio enemy’s communications, which I would 
seize if ho would permit. If ho should move nortliward, T would follow 
him closely, holding his communications, ff lie should prevent our 
seizing his communications, and move toward Richmond, I wmikl press 
closely to him, fight him if a favoralde oiiportunity slioiild present, and at 
least try to beat him to Richmond on the inside track. I say “try*” if 
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we never tiy, we shall never succeed. If lie make a stand at Winchester, 
moving neither north nor south, I would fight him there, on the idea tlial 
if we cannot beat him when he hears the wastage of (U)ming to us, we 
never can when we bear the wastage of going to him. Tliis proposition 
is a simple truth, and is too important to be lost sight of for a moment. 
In coming to us, he tenders us an advantage which wm should not waive. 
We should not so operate as to merely drive him aw'ay. As we must beat 
him somewhere, or fail finally, we can do it, if at all, easier near to us 
than far away. If we cannot beat the enemy where he now is, we nevei 
can, he again being within the intrenchments of Richmond. Recurring 
to the idea of going to Richmond on the inside track, the fatfility of sup- 
plying from the side awmy from the enemy is remarkable, as it were, by 
the different spokes of a wheel, extending from the hub towards tlie rim, 
and this whether you move directly by the chord, or on tlio inside arc, 
hugging the Blue Ridge more closely. The chord-line, as you see, carries 
you by Aldie, Haymarket, and Fredericksburg, and you see how turn- 
pikes, railroads, and finally the Potomac by A^piia Creek, meet you at 
all points from Washington. The same, only the lines lengthened a little, 
if you press closer to the Blue Ridge part of the way. The gaps through 
the Blue Ridge I understand to be about the following distances from 
Harper’s Ferry, to wit : Yestal’s, five miles; Cregory’s, thirteen; Sni(‘k- 
er’s, eighteen; Ashby’s, twenty-eight; Manassas, thirty-eight; Chester, 
forty-five; and Thornton’s, fifty-three. I should think it preferable to 
take the route nearest the enemy, disabling Ifim to make an important 
move without your knowledge, and compelling him to keep his fi>rces 
together for dread of you. The gaps w'ould enable you to attack if you 
should wish. For a great part of the way you would bo jH*acti(‘.aUy 
between the enemy and both Washington and Riidimond, imalding us to 
spare you the greatest number of troops from here. When, at length, 
running to Richmond ahead of him enables liim to move this way, if he 
does so, turn and attack him in the rear. But 1 think should be 
engaged long before such point is reached. It is all easy if our troops 
march as well as the enemy, and it is unmanly to say tlu*y cannot do it. 
This letter is in no sense an order. 

Yours, truly, A. Lin(‘oi.n. 

Major-General McOlkllan. 

For over a fortnight longer (xcin^ral Mc.Cli'lIan <h>hi.yo(l 
any attempt to move his army in oh(‘(li(‘iic(' to the Pn'si- 
dent’s order. He spent tliis inlm-val in complaints of inad- 
equate supplies, and in ino('ssant demands For ro-enforcc- 
ments ; and on the 21st inquired via 'tlirn- it vas still tlie 
President’s ivish that he should mai’eh upon the eiKMiiy at 
once, or await tlie arrival of fresh horsi's. Hewas told in 
reply that the order of the Gth was unehaiigi‘d, aiid (hat 
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wliile the President did not expect impossihilities, he "was 
“ very anxious that all this good -weather should not he 
-wasted in inactivity.” Greneral McClellan states in his 
report that he inferred, from the tenor of this dispatch, 
that it was left to his own judgment whether it wo uld he 
safe for the army to advance or not ; and he accordingly 
fixed upon the first of November as the earliest date at 
which the forward movement could he commenced. On 
the 25th he complained to the Department of the con 
dition of his cavalry, saying that the horses were fatigued 
and greatly troubled with sore tongue ; whereupon the 
President addressed him the following inquiry : — 

War Department, WAsniNaTON, Octal tr 25, 1862. 

I liavo just read your dispatch about sore-tongue and fatigued horses. 
Will you pardon me for asking what the horses of your army have done 
since the battle of Antietam that fatigues any thing ? 

A. Lincoln. 

The General replied that they had been engaged in 
making reconnoissances, scouting, and picketing ; to wliich 
the President thus rejoinoid : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Octolcr 20, 1862. 

Yours in reply to mine about horses received. Of course you know the 
facts bettor than T. Still, two considerations remain : Stuart’s cavalry 
outmarched ours, having certainly done more marked service on the Pen- 
insula and everywhere since. Secondly: will not a movement of our 
army boa relief to the cavalry, compelling the enemy to concentrate in- 
stead of “ foraging ” in squads ovorywliero? But I am so rejoiced to learn 
from your dispatch to General ITalleck that you began crossing tlio river 
this morning. A. Lincoln. 

Tlic Gon<'val r(;plicd in a long dispatch, relioarsing in 
detail the labors performed by his cavalry, to which he 
thought tlu^ Prcisidtmt had done injustice. This note eli- 
cited the following rcqty : — 

Executive Mansion, Wasiunoton, Octoder 20, 1802. 

Yours of yesterday received. Most certainly I intend no injustice to 
any, and if T have done any T deeply regret it. To be told, after more 
than five weeks’ total inaction of the army, and daring which period we 
had sent to that army every fresh horse wo possibly could, amounting in 
Ll o whole to seven thousand nine hundred and eighteen, that the cavalry 
2) 
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horses were too mnoh fatigued to move, presented a very cheerless, almost 
hopeless, prospect for the future, and it may have forced something of 
impatience into my dispatches. If not recruited and rested tlien, when 
could they ever be ? I suppose the river is rising, and I am glad to believe 
yon are crossing. Hinools. 

Tlie General next started, as a new topic of discussion, 
th.e extent to 'wMch tLe line of the Potomac should he 
guarded after he left it, so as to cover Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania from farther invasions. He thought strong gar- 
risons should he left at certain points, complained that his 
forces were inadequate, and made some suggestion con- 
cerning the position of the rebel army under Bragg, Avhich 
led General Halleck in reply to remind him that Bragg 
was four hundred miles away, while Lee was hut twenty. 
On the 27th the General telegraphed to the Presid(!nt that 
it was necessary to “fill up the old regimemts of his com- 
mand before taking them again into action,” to whicdi the 
President thus replied : — 

ExECTrrivE Mansion, WA«niNOTO?c, OMmr 27, iS02 

Tour dispatch- of three p. m. to-day, in regard to fiHing up old regiments 
with drafted men, is received, and tlic request therein nhall be ooinplied 
with as far as practicable. And now I ask a distinct answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is it your purpose not to go into action again till the tnen nou being 
drafted in the States are incorporated in the old reginuaitH?” 

A, Lincoln. 

The General, in reply, explained that the huiguagt* of 
the dispatch, which was prepanul by one of hi.s aids, had 
incorrectly expressed his meaning, and that he slionld not 
postpone the aeZ'oance until the. regiiTK'nt.s were tilled by 
drafted men. The array was gradually crossed over, and 
on the 5tli of November th(.^ Gcnn'ral annouiuMsl to the 
President that it was all on thi^ A'irginia side*. 'I’liis was 
jnst a month after the ord(‘r to cross had been given --th(‘ 
enemy meantime baving taken pos.sessioa of all the strong 
points, and falling back, at liis Ir'isuri*, towui'ds his base 
of operations. These unac.coiintabhi delays in tlu^ move- 
ment of tire army created the most intensii dis.salisfaclion 
in the public mind, and comph'h’ly exhausted the ]ia(ieiice 
of the Government. Accordingly, on tlui blh of Novran- 
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ber, an order was issued relieving General McClellan from 
tlie command of the Army of the Potomac, and directing 
General Burnside to take his place. 

Thus closed a most remarkable chapter in the history of 
the war. For over fifteen months General McClellan had 
commanded the Army of the Potomac, the largest and most 
powerful army ever marshalled till then upon this con- 
tinent — consisting of one hundred and sixty thousand 
men, and furnished, in lavish profusion, with every thing 
requisite for effective service. Throughout the whole of 
this long period that army had been restrained by its com- 
mander from attacking the enemy. Except in the single 
instance of Antietam, where, moreover, there was no pos- 
sibility of iivoiding an engagement, every battle which it 
fought was on the defensive. According to the sworn 
testimony of his own commanders, General McClellan 
might have overwhelmed the rebel forces arrayed against 
him at Manassas, at Yorktown, after Williamsburg, Fair 
Oaks, Malvern Hill, and Antietam ; but on every one of 
these occasions he carefully forbore to avail himself of the 
suptiriority of his position, and gave the enemy ample 
time to pia^pare for moi’e complete and effective resistance. 
Tt is no part of oirr present purpose to inquire into the 
causes C)f this most extraoi-dinary conduct on the part of 
a commande-r to whom, more completely than to any other, 
were intrusted tlie destinies of the Nation during one 
of tlie most critical periods. Whetlier he acted from 
an innate disability, or upon a political theory — wliether 
he intentionally avoid(id a dtjcisive engagement in order 
to accom])lish ciertain political results which he and his 
sticret advisers deemed d(;sirable, or whether Ini was, by 
tlui native (constitution of Ids mfnd, unable to meet the 
gigantic, responsibilities of his position when the critical 
monnnit of trial arrived, are jioints which the public and 
post(‘rii,y will decide from an unbias(cd study of the evi- 
dence winch his acets and his words afford. As the record 
we have givcm shows, Presidmit Lincoln lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging upon him more prompt and decisive 
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action, wliEe in no instance did lie withhold from him any 
aid which it was in the power of the Government to give. 

Nothing can show more clearly the disposition of the 
President to snstain him to the utmost, and to protect him 
from the rapidly .nsing tide of public censure and discon- 
tent with his ruinous and inexplicable delays, than the 
following remarks made by him at a war meeting held at 
Washington on the 6th of August, after the retreat to the 
James River, and just before the withdrawal of the army 
from the Peninsula : — 

Pellow-Oitizens : — I bel]?eve there is no precedent for rny appearing 
before you on this occasion, but it is also true that there is no precedent 
for your being here yourselves, and I oifer, in justification of myself and 
of you, that, upon examination, I have found nothing in the Constitution 
against it. I, however, have an impression that there are jioungor gentle- 
men who will entertain you better, and better address your understanding 
than I will or could, and therefore I propose but to detain you a moment 
longer. 

I am very little inclined on any occasion to say anything unless I hope 
to produce some good by it. The only thing I think of just now not 
likely to he better said by some one else, is a matter in whudi we have 
heard some other persons blamed for what I did myself. There has been 
a very wide-spread attempt to have a (piarrel between General Me.Clellan 
and the Secretary of War. Now, I occupy a position that enables me to 
observe, that these two gentlemen are not nearly so deep in the (piarrel as 
some pretending to be their friends. General McClellan’s attitude is such 
that, in the very selfishness of his nature, ho cannot but wish to be suc- 
cessful, and I hope ho will — and the Secretary of War is in precisely the 
same situation. If the military coniinandcrs in the field (‘aiiiiot Ik* success- 
ful, not only the Secretary of War, but myself, for the. time being the 
master of them both, cannot hut bo failures. I know Geiierjil Me(fiellan 
wishes to he successful, and I know he does not wish it any luon^ than the 
Secretary of War for him, and both of them t(>g»‘tlier no moir than I wisli 
it. Sometimes we have a dispute about how many men General Me(!Iel- 
lan has had, and those who ivould disparage him stiy that he has had a 
very large number, and those who would disparage the Seertdary of War 
insist that General McClellan has had a very small immhiT. 'Fhe basis 
for this is, there is always a wide dillercnce, and on this <»eeasioii, jterhap.s 
a wider one than usual, between the grand total on McC’Iellairs rolls and 
the men actually fit for duty ; and those who would disparage him talk oft.he 
grand total on paper, and those who would disparage tla; Stan-etary of War 
talk of those at present fit for duty. General Me.(JIel]an has soinelinics 
asked for things that the Secretary uf War did not give bini. (Iciieial 
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McClellan is not to blame for asking what he wanted and needed, and the 
Secretary of War is not to blame for not giving when he had none to give. 
And I say here, as far as I know, the Secretary of War 'has withheld no 
one thing at any time in my power to give him. I have no accusation 
against him. I believe he is a bravo and able man, and I stand here, as 
justice requires me to do, to take upon myself what has been charged on 
the Secretary of War, as withholding from him. 

I have talked longer than I expected to do, and now I avail myself of 
my privilege of saying no more. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL CONDUCT OF THE ADMINISTRATION IN 1862. 

StrcoEssEs IN TUB Southwest. — Eecognized Objects of tub Wak. — 
Relations of the War to Slavery. — Oiib Foreio.v Relations.— 
Proposed Mediation of the French E.MPEKOit. — R eply to tub 
Frenoh Proposal.— Secretary Seward’s Dispatch. — The Presi- 
dent’s Letter to Fernando Wood.— Observance op the Sabbath 

In every other section of the country, except in East- 
ern Virginia, the military operations of the year 18C2 
were marked by promptitude and vigor, and attended by 
success to the National arms. Early in February, a lodg- 
ment had been effected by the expedition under Ceneral 
Burnside on the coast of North Carolina ; and, on the 
19th of January, the victory of Mill Spriijg.s liad rtileascd 
Western Kentucky from riibid rule, and opened a jiath 
for the armies of the Union into East Tennessee. Tin' 
President’ s order of January 27th, for an advance of all 
the forces of the Government on the 22d of February, had 
been promptly followed by the capture of Forts jleiiry 
and Donelson on the CumlKMiand and Teniu'ssee Rivers, 
which led to the evacuation of Bowling Green, tlie surri'ii- 
der of Nashville, and the fall ofColum bus, the rebel strong- 
hold on the Mississippi. Fort Pulaski, Avhicli guarded tlu; 
entrance to Savannah, was taken, after (*ighteen hours’ 
bombardment, on the 12th of April, and tlie whole wt'st 
coast of Florida had been occujhi'd by our ferei's. By 
the skilful strategy of General Halleck, eojinnanding the 
Western Department, seconded by the vigorous activity 
of General Curtis, the rebel commander in jMissmiri, (h'u- 
eral Price, had been forced to retreat, leaving the wholi' 
of that State in our liands ; and he was liadly beaten in a 
subsequent engagement at Sugar Creek in A rkansas. On 
the 14th, Island No. 10, commanding tlie passage of the 
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Mississippi, was takea "by General Pope; and, on the 
4th of June, Forts PUlow and Randolph, still lower 
down, were occupied by our forces. On the 6th, the 
city of Memphis was surrendered by the rebels. Soon 
after the fall of Nashville, a formidable expedition had 
ascended the Tennessee River, and, being joined by aU 
the available Union forces hi that vicinity, the whole, 
under command of General Halleck, prepared to give 
battle to the rebel army, wMch, swelled by large re- 
enforcements from every quarter, was posted in the vicin- 
ity of Corinth, ninety miles east of Memphis, intending 
by a sudden attack to break the force of the Union army, 
which was sweeping steadily down upon them from the 
field of its recent conquests. The rebels opened the 
attack with great fury and effect, on the morning of the 
6th of April, at Pittsburg Landing, three miles in ad- 
vance of Corinth. The fight lasted nearly all day, the 
rebels having decidedly the advantage ; but in their final 
onset they were driven back, and the next day our army, 
strengthened by the opportune arrival of General Buell, 
completed what proved to be a signal and most im- 
portant vic-tory. When news of it reached Washing- 
ton, President Lincoln issued the following proclama- 
tioii : — 

It iiixs pleased Almiglity God to vouclisafo signal victories to the land 
and Jiaval forces engaged in suiiprcssing an internal rebellion, and at the 
Biiino tiino to avert from our country tlio dangers of foreign intervention 
and invasion. 

It is tliercfore recommended to the people of the United States, that at 
their next weekly a.ssoniblagos in their accustomed places of public wor- 
ship which shall occur after the notice of this Proclamation sludl have 
been received, they especially acknowledge and render thanks to our 
Heavenly Father for thc.so inestimable blessings; that they then and there 
implore spiritual consolation in behalf of all those who have been brought 
into adliction by the casualties and calamities of sedition and civil war; 
and that they reverently invoke the Divine guidance for our national 
counsels, to the end th.at they may speedily result in the restoration of 
peace, harmony, and unity throughout our borders, and hasten the estab- 
iisinnent of frati;rnal relations among gll tlio countries of the earth. 

In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United tStatos to bo allixed. 
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Done at the City of Washington, this t^nth day of April, in the 
[l. s.] year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-sixth. 

Abkaiiam Linoolit. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Sewako, Secretary of State. 

On the 28th of May the rebels evacuated Corinth, and 
were pushed southward by our pursuing forces for some 
twenty-five or thirty miles. General Mitchell, by a 
8flriTig and most gallant enterprise in the latter part of 
April, took possession of Huntsville in Alabama. In 
February a formidable naval expedition had been fitted 
out under Commodore Farragut for the capture of New 
Orleans ; and on the 18th of April the attack commenced 
upon Forts Jackson and St. Philip, by which tlie passage 
of the Mississippi below the city is guarded. After six 
days’ bombardment, the whole fleet passed the forts on 
the night of the 23d, under a terrible fire from both ; and 
on the 25th the rebel General Lovell, who had command 
of the military defences of the city, withdrew, and Com- 
modore Farragut took possession of the town, which he 
retained until the arrival of General Butler on the 1st of 
May, who thereupon entered upon the discharge of his 
duties as commander of that Di'partment. 

During the summer, a powerful rebel army, undei 
General Bragg, invaded Kentucky for tins double ]>ur- 
pose of obtaining supplies and affording a rallying ])oiiil 
for what they believed to be the sec(!ssion s<‘n(iiueiit of 
the State. In the accomplisliment of tln^ former obji'cl 
they were successful, but not in the latter. I’ln-y lost 
more while in the State from desertions than they gained 
by recruits ; and after a battle at Perryville, on lln^ 7tl) 
of October, they began their retreat. Oji tlm 5th of Oc- 
tober a severe battle was fought at Corinth, from which a 
powerful rebel army attempted to driven our troojis under 
General Rosecrans, but they were repulsed with veiy 
heavy losses, and the campaign in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee was virtually at an end. A final effort of the 
enemy in that region led to a severe engagennmt at Mur- 
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freesLoro’ on tlie 31st of December, 'wMoh. resulted in 
tbe defeat of the rebel forces, and in relieving Tennessee 
from the presence of the rebel armies. 

In all the military operations of this year, especial care 
had been taken by the generals in command of the several 
departments, acting under the general direction of the 
Government, to cause it to be distinctly understood that 
the object of the war was the preservation of the Union 
and the restoration of the authority of the Constitution. 
The rebel authorities, both civil and military, lost no 
opportunity of exciting the fears and resentments of the 
people of the Southern States, by ascribing to the Nation- 
al Government designs of the most ruthless and implaca- 
ble hostility to their institutions and their persons. It 
was strenuously represented that the object of the war 
was to rob the Southern people of their rights and their 
pro^ierty, and especially to set free their slaves. The 
Government did every thing in its power to allay the 
apprehensions and hostilities which these statements were 
calculated to produce. General Garfield, while in Ken- 
tucky, just before the victory of Mill Springs, issued on 
the ICth of January an address to the citizens of that 
section of the State, exhorting them to return to their 
allegiance to the Pedenil Government, which had never 
made itself injuriously felt by any one among them, and 
promising tlnjm full protection for their persons and their 
property, and full reparation for any wrongs they might 
have sustaiiKjd. After the battle of Mill Springs, the 
Secretary of W ar, under the direction of the President, 
issiuxl an order of thanks to the soldiers engaged in it, in 
which lui again announced that tlie “purpose of the war 
was to attack, pursue, and destroy a rebellious enemy, 
and to deliven- the country from danger menaced by 
traitors.” On tlui 20th of November, 18G1, General 
Ilalleck, commanding tlie Department of the Missouri, on 
the ev() of the advance into Tennessee, issued an order 
enjoining upon tlui troops the necessity of discipline and 
of order, and calling on them to jn-ovo by tlnur acts that 
they came ‘ ‘ to restore, not to violate the Constitution and 
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tlie laws,” and that the people of the Soutli under the 
flag of the Union should “enjoy the same protection of 
life and property as in former days.” “It does not 
belong to the military,” said this order, “ to dc'ddo upon 
the relation of master and slave. Such questions must be 
settled by the civil courts. 'No fugitive slave will, there- 
fore, be admitted within our lines or camps (>xcept w'hen 
specially ordered by the General commanding.” * So 
also General Burnside, when about to land on tlie soil of 
North Carolina, issued an order, February 3d, 18(12, call- 
ing upon the soldiers of his army to remembin- that they 
were there “to support the Constitution and tin; laws, to 
put down rebellion, and to protect tlie persons and prop- 
erty of the loyal and peaceable citizens of the State.” 
An d on the 18th of the same month, after Fort TT(>nry and 
Koanoke Island had fallen into our hands, Commodore 
Goldsborough and General Burnside issued a joint proc- 
lamation, denouncing as false and slanderous the attempt 
of the rebel leaders to impose on the cnululity of the 
Southern people by telling them of “our d«‘siro to de- 
stroy their freedom, demolish their ])roperty, and lilx'rate 
their slaves,” and declaring that the Government asked 
only that its authority might be recognized, and that “in 
no way or manner did it desinf to interferi' with their 
laws, constitutionally cstabli.shed, their institutions of any 
kind whatever, their properly of any sort, or their usages 
in any respect.” And, ou the 1st of March, Gemu-al 
Curtis, in Arkansas, had addressed a jiroelamatiou to tlie 

* In regard to this order, wliic.h wan artorwanlM 3r*v(‘n-Iy critici.M'd in t’cngrcHB. 
General Ilalleck wrote the following leticr of ttx{a:utaliMn 

Ihun-QrAUTr.r.H l»r.i*AinMi;.sT or 'uin Mtahtmui, i 
St. Ino'iH, I>fi'ejiiher Kl. 1 

My Dkak Colonel; — T oursuf tho ‘llh iinjlant rereivrd. Order Nn. ;; wa”, !u niyiniiid, 

clearly a military neceEsily. Unanth(»rl/,<ul peivons, Ll;o*k <.r whit.-, five or .-.Uivex, um;.t \m kept 
out ol oiir caiMi)8, imleHS we are willing to puldirli to thr eiifiny cv<-ry thing w«mIu or intend to 
do. It was a vt ilitary and not a politicaL onler. 

I am ready to carry out any lawftil ImstruolionH in regard to fugitive - lav.-i u Uieh my f uin! 
riora nwj' give mo, and to onldreo any law' wliieh <^)ngre^a mny liul I e;uinol. rnal.e law, 

and will not violate it. You know my private opinion on tin* policy uf e<oi!i eatlir' tlie ; lave 
property of tlie rebel.s inarms. If Coiigrc.s.s hhall pa.^s it. ymi may he e.rfain that I rliall i-nf.ijeo 
it. 1 eiluipa ni}' policy as to the treatment <»r rehels ami iln-ir property i*‘ aa well fiel out in Or- 
der No. 13, issued the day your letter was written, as I eunid now dehcrihe it. 

Hon. F. P. Blaiu, Wushington. 
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people of that State, denouncing as false and calumnions 
the statements widely circulated of the designs and sen- 
timents of the Union armies, and declaring that they 
sought only “to put down rebellion by making war 
against those in arms, their aiders and abettors ’’—and 
that they came to “vindicate the Constitution, and to 
preserve and perpetuate civil and religious liberty under 
a flag that was embalmed in the blood of our Revolution- 
ary fathers.” In all this the Government adhered, with 
just and rigorous fidelity, to the principles it had adopt- 
ed for its conduct at the outset of the war ; and in its 
anxiety to avoid all cause of complaint and all appear- 
ance of justiticatiQn for those who were in arms against its 
authority, it incurred the distrust and even the denuncia- 
tion of the more zealous and vehement among its own 
friends and supporters in the Northern States. 

On the 22d of July, in order to secure unity of action 
among the commanders of the several military departments, 
upon the general use to be made of rebel property, the 
President directed the issue of the following order : — 

Wab Dkpahtmtcnt, Washington, July 22, 1862. 

Fir^t, Ordered that inilitai'y commanders within tlio States of Virginia, 
JNorth Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texfis, 
and Arhunsas, in an orderly manner seize and use any property, real or 
personal, which may bo necessary or convenient for their several com- 
mands, for supplies, or for other military pui-poses ; and that while prop- 
erty may be destroyed for proper military objects, none shall bo destroyed 
in wav.tonncss or iiuilico. 

Second. That inilitury and naval commanders shall employ as laborers, 
within and from said States, so many persons of African descent as can 
be advanh'igeon.sly used fir military or naval purposes, giving them reason- 
able wages for their labor. 

Third. That, as to both property, and persons of African descent, 
accounts shall be kept sufficiently accurate and in detail to show quan- 
tities and amounts, and from whom both property and such persons shall 
have come, as a basis upon which compensation can be made in proper 
cases; and the several departments of this Govornmont shall attend to and 
perform their appropriate parts towards the exeoution of these orders. 

By order of the Bresident: 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

And on the 2nth of July he issued tlie following procla- 
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mation, warning tlie people of the Southern States against 
persisting in their rebellion, under the penalties prescribed 
by the confiscation act passed by Congress at its preceding 
session : — 


By order of the President of the United States. 

A rEOOLAMATION. 


In pursuance of the sixth section of the Act of Congress, entitled ‘‘An 
Act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and 
confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes,” approved July 
I'rth, 1862, and which Act, and the joint resolution explanatory thereof, 
are herewith published, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim to and warn all persons wnthin the contem- 
plation of said sixth section to cease participating in, aiding, countenan- 
cing, or abetting the existing rebellion, or any rebellion, against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to return to their proper allegiance to 
the. United States, on pain of the forfeiture and seizures as within and 
by said sixth section provided. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty -fifth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty -two, 
and of the independence of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

AnnAUAM Lincoln. 

By the President: 

William II. Sewakd, Secretary of State. 


[L. 8.] 


Oiir relations with fortdgn nations during year 1802 
continued to be in the main satisfactory. 'Ihui Pri^shhuit 
held throaghoiit, in all liis intercourses with IhiroptMUi 
powers, the same linn aud d(‘cid(‘d huiguag<‘ in ngard to 
the rebellion wiiich had charactcuizi^d (lie c(>rn‘SiK)ml(‘Mce 
of the i)revious year. OurMinister in London, with vigi- 
lance and ability, presst^d upon lln^ British (government 
the duty of preventing the relxi autlioriti(‘s from building 
and fitting out vessels of war in Ihiglisli ]>orls to ]>ny 
upon the commerce of the Unil(*d Staf(‘s; but in (‘veuy 
instance these remonstrances were without praefieal (‘lleci. 
The Government could nevm' })o convinced that tlie (wL 
dence in any specific cas(i wuis sufficient to w’arrant its 
interference, and thus one vi^ssid afhu’ anol her wuis allowtnl 
toli'ave Britisli ports, go to soim^ other eipially neutral 
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locality and take on "board munitions of -war, and enter 
upon its career of piracy in tke relbel service. As early 
as the ISth of February, 1862, Mr. Adams bad called tbe 
attention of Earl Russell to the fact that a steam gunboat, 
afterwards called the Oreto, was being built in a Liverpool 
ship-yard, under the supervision of well-known agents 
of the rebel Grovernment, and evidently intended for the 
rebel service. The Foreign Secretary replied that the 
vessel was intended for the use of parties in Palermo, 
Sicily, and that there was no reason to suppose she was 
intended for any service hostile to the United States. Mr. 
Adams sent evidence to show that the claim of being 
designed for service in Sicily was a mere pretext; but 
he failed, by this dispatch, as in a subsequent personal 
conference with Earl Russell on the 15th of April, to in- 
duce him to take any steps for her detention. She sailed 
soon after, and was next heard of at the British ‘ ‘ neutral ’ ’ 
port of Nassau, where she was seized by the authorities 
at the instance of the American consul, but released by 
the same authorities on the arrival of Captain Semmes to 
take command of her as a Confederate privateer. In Oc- 
tober an intercepted letter was sent to Earl Russell by 
Mr. Adams, written by the Secretary of the Navy of the 
Confederate Government, to a person in England, com- 
plaining that he had not followed the- Oreto on her de- 
})arture from England and taken command of her, in ac- 
cordance with his original appointment. In June, Mr. 
Adams called Earl Russell’s attention to another power- 
ful Avar-steamer, then in progress of construction in the 
ship-yard of a member of the House of Commons, evi- 
dently intended for the rebel service. This complaint 
Avent through the usual formalities, was referred to the 
“Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury,” who 
reported in due time that they could discover no evidence 
sufficient to warrant the detention of the vessel. Soon 
afterwards, hoAveyer, evidence was produced which was 
sufficient to warrant the colhictor of the port of Liverpool 
in ordering her detcjntion ; but before the necessary for- 
malities coidd be gone through with, and through delays 
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caused, as Earl Russell afterwards explained, Ly tlie 
“sudden development of a malady of tlie Queen’s ad- 
vocate, totally incapacitating him for the transaction of 
business,” the vessel, whose managers were duly adver- 
tised of every thing that was going on, slipped out of port, 
took on board an armament in the Azores, and entered 
the rebel service as a privateer. Our Government sub- 
sequently notified the British Government that it would 
be held responsible for all the damage which this vessel, 
known first as “290,” and afterw.ards as the Alabama, 
might inflict on American commerce. 

Discussions were had upon the ri'fusal of the British 
authorities to permit American vessels of war to take in 
coal at Nassau, upon the syst(;matic atti-mpts of British 
merchants to violate our blockade of Southern jiorts, and 
upon the recapture, by the crew, of tin; Emily St. Pierre, 
which had been seized in attempting to run the blockade 
at Charleston, and was on her way as a ju-ize to the port 
of New York. The British GovermiHUit vindicat(‘d her 
rescue as sanctioned by the prineijde.s of international law. 

The only incident of special importanet! which occurred 
during the year in our foreign relations, grew out of an 
attempt on the part of the Ein])cror of the l'’rench to secure 
a joint effort at mediation lK‘tw(‘cn th<i Gov<‘rnnient of the 
United States and th(! reUd authorities, on the juirt of 
Great Britain and Russia in connection with his own 
Government. Rumors of such an intention on the part 
of the Emperor led Mi‘. Dayton to seek an intervimv with 
the Minister for Foreign Hairs on tln' Olh of November, 
at which indications of such a ])urj)os(‘ wm-e apjiarcnt. 
The attempt faih'd, as both the other powers, consulted 
declined to join in any such action. Tln^ h’reneli G()vern- 
ment thereupon determiiu'd to taloi action ah me, and on 
the 9th of January, 1SG3, the Foreign Secretarj' wi'ote to 
the French Minister at Washington a dispatcli, declaring 
the readiness of the French Emperor to do any thing in 
his powmr which might tend towards the termination of 
the war, and sugg(!sting that “ notliing would hinder the 
Government of the United States, without renonnc.ing th(‘ 
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advantages ■wliicL it "believes it can attain Ly a continua- 
tion of the war, from entering upon informal conferences 
Avith the Confederates of the South, in case they should 
show themselves disposed thereto.” The specific advan- 
tages of such a conference, and the mode in Avhich it Avas 
to he brought about, were thus set forth in this dispatch : — 

Kcpresentatives or commissioners of tlie two parties could assemble at 
such point as it should be deemed proper to designate, and wdiich could, 
for this purpose, be declared neutral. Reciprocal complaints could be 
examined into at this meeting. In place of the accusations which ISTorth 
and South mutually cast upon each other at this time, would be substituted 
an argumentative discussion of the interests which divide them. They 
would seek out by means of well-ordered and profound deliberations 
'\^diether these interests are definitively irreconcilable — whether separation 
is an extreme which can no longer bo avoided, or whether the memories 
of a common existence, whether the ties of any kind which have made of 
the Forth and of the South one solo and whole Federative State, and have 
borne them on to so high a degree of prosperity, are not more poAverful 
than the causes which have placed arms in the hands of the two popula- 
tions. A negotiation, the object of Avhich Avould be thus determinate, 
would not involve any of the objections raised against the diplomatic in- 
terventions of Europe, and, without givingbirth to the same hopes as the 
immediate conclusion of an armistice, would exercise a happy influence 
on the march of events. 

Wliy, therefore, should not a combination which respects all the rela- 
tions of tlie United States obtain the appi'ohatioii of the Fedora! Govern- 
ment? rersiiadod on our part that it is in conformity with tlieir true 
interests, wo do not licsitato to recommend it to their attention; and, not 
Ih'iving sought in the project of a mediation of the maritime powers of 
Enro])o any vain display of influence, we would applaud, with entire free- 
dom from all susceptibility of self-esteem, the opening of a negotiation 
which would invite tlie two populations to discuss, without the co-opera- 
tion of Europe, the solution of their differences. 

Tlie reply wlii(*>li tlio President directed to lie made to 
this proposition emliraces so many points of jxirmanent 
interest and importance in connection witli Iris Adminis- 
tration, that ^Yo give it in full. It was as follows : — 

DKPAnTMTCNT OF STATIC, AVabiii^totox, Fehruavy 0, 1S63. 

Sru: — Tlio intimation given in your dispatch of January 15th, that 1 
might expect a special visit from M. Mercior, lias been realized, lie called 
on the 8(1 instant, and gave me a copy of a dispatcdi which he had just then 
received from M. Droiiyn do riluys imdar the date of the t)th of January. 
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I have taken the President’s instructions, and T now proceed to give 
you Ms views upon the subject in question. 

It has been considered with seriousness, resulting? from the reflection 
that the people of France are known to be faultless sharers with the 
American nation in the misfortunes and calamities of oiir unhappy civil 
war; nor do we on this, anymore than on otlior occasions, forget the 
traditional friendship of the two countries, which we unhesitatingly be- 
lieve has inspired the counsels that M. Drouyn de Plluys has imparted. 

He says, “ the Federal Government does not despair, wo know, of giv- 
ing more active impulse to hostilities ;’V and again he remarks, “ the pro- 
traction of the struggle, in a word, has not shaken the confidence (of the 
Federal Government) in the definite success of its efforts.’’ 

These passages seem to me to do unintentional injustice to the language, 
whether confidential or public, in which tliis Government has constantly 
spoken on the subject of the war. It certainly has had and avowed only 
one purpose — a determination to preserve the integrity of the country. 
So fai* from admitting any laxity of effort, or betraying any despondency, 
the Government has, on the contrary, borne itself cheerfully in all vicissi- 
tudes, with unwavering confidence in an early and cornidete triumph of 
the national cause. How, when we are, in a manner, invited by a friendly 
power to review the twenty-one months’ history of the conflict, we find 
no occasion to abate that confidence. Through such an alternation of 
victories and defeats as is the appointed incident of every war, the land 
and naval forces of the United States have steadily advanced, reclaimmg 
from the insurgents the ports, forts, and posts \vhi<*h they had treacher- 
ously seized hcfore the strife actually began, and even before it was seri- 
ously apprehended. So many of the States and districts which the insur- 
gents included in the field of their j^rojccted ext^Iusive slaveludding 
dominions have already been re-established under the ting of the Union, 
that they now retain only the States of Georgia, Alabama, and Texas, 
with half of Virginia, half of North Carolina, two-thinls of Sonth Caro- 
lina, half of Mississip{)i, and one-third respe(‘tivfly of Arkansas and 
Louisiana. The national forces liold even this small territory in close 
blockade and siege. 

This Government, if required, does not hesitate to submit its uehi(we 
ments to the test of comparison; and it maintains that in no part of the 
world, and in no times, ancient or modern, has a nation, when rendered 
all unready for combat by the enjoyment of eighty years of alino.st un- 
broken peace, so quickly awakened at the alarm of sedifutn, put forth 
energies so vigorous, and achieved Huc<'esses so signal and iffective as 
those which have marked the progress of this contest on the j)art of the. 
Union. 

M. Drouyn de riTiiys, T fear, has taken fithe.r light than tin* correspond- 
ence of this Government for his guldamai hi ascertaining its temj)cr and 
firmness. Ho has probably read of divisions of sentiment among tlma) 
wdio hold themselves forth as organs of public opinion In-n*, and has given 
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to them an undue importance. It is to be remembered that this is a nation 
of thirty millions, civilly divided into forty-one States and Territories, 
which cover an expanse hardly less than Europe ; that the people are a 
[)ure democracy, exercising everywhere the utmost freedom of speech and 
suifrage ; that a great crisis necessarily produces vehement as well as pro- 
found debate, with sharp collisions of individual, local, and sectional 
interests, sentiments, and ambitions ; and that this heat of controversy is 
increased by the intervention of speculations, interests, prejudices, and 
passions from every other part of the civilized world. It is, however, 
through such debates that the agreement of the nation upon any subject 
is habitually attained, its resolutions formed, and its policy established. 
While there has been much difference of popular opinion and favor 
concerning the agents who shall carry on the war, the principles on 
which it shall be waged, and the means with which it shall be pros* 
ecuted, M. Drouyn de PHuys has only to refer to the statute-book of 
Congress and the Executive ordinances to learn that the national ac- 
tivity has hitherto been, and yet is, as efficient as that of any other 
nation, whatever its form of government, ever was, under circumstances 
of equally grave import to its peace, safety, and welfare. Nfot one voice 
has been raised anywhere, out of the immediate field of the insurrection, 
in favor of foreign intervention, of mediation, of arbitration, or of com- 
promise, with the relinquishment of one acre of the national domain, or 
tlio surrender of even one oonstitiitional franchise. At the same time, it 
is manifest to the world tliat our resources are yet abundant, and our 
credit adequate to the existing emergency. 

What AL Drouyn do IMIuys suggests is, that this Grovornment shall ap- 
point commissioners to meet, on neutral ground, commissiojjiers of the 
insurgents. Ho 8uj)po8es that in the conferences to be thus held, recipro- 
cal comi)ljLiiitH could be discussed, and in place of tlib accusations which 
the North and South now mutually cast upon each other, the conferees 
would be engaged with discussions of the interests wiiich divide them. 
Ho assumes, further, that the coiiiinissioncrs would seek, by means of well- 
ordered and ijrofound deliberation, whether these interests are definitively 
irreconcilable, whether separation is an extreme tliat can no longer be 
avoided, or whether the memories of a common existence, the ties of every 
kind which have made the North and the South one whole Fcxlerative 
State, and have borne them on to so high a degree of prosi)erity, are not 
more powerful than the causes which have placed arms in theiiandsof the 
two populations. 

The Huggestiou is not an extraordinary one, and it may well liave Decn 
thought by tlui Emperor of the French, in the earnestness of his benevo- 
lent desire for the restoration of peace, a feasible one. Hut whoa Af. 
Drouyn do riluys shall come to review it in the light in which it must 
nucssearily be examined in this country, I think he can hardly fail to per- 
ceive that it amounts to nothing less than a proposition tliat, while this 
(ioveriiment is engaged in suppressing an armed insurrection,, with the 
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purpose of maintaining the constitutional national authority, and preserving 
the integrity of the country, it shall enter into diplomatic discussion with 
the insurgents upon the questions whether that authority shall not be re- 
nounced, and whether the country shall not be delivered over to disunion, 
to be quickly followed by ever-increasing anarchy. 

If it were possible for the Government of the United States to com- 
promise the national authority so far as to enter into such debates, it ia 
not easy to perceive what good results could be obtained by thorn. 

The commissioners must agree in recommending either that the Union 
shall stand or that it shall be voluntarily dissolved : or else they must leave 
the vital question unsettled, to abide at last the fortunes of the war. The 
Government has not shut out the knowledge of the present temper, any 
more than of the past purposes, of the insurgents. There is not the least 
ground to suppose that the controlling actors would be persuaded at this 
moment, by any arguments which national commiBsioners could offer, to 
forego the ambition that has impelled them to the disloyal position they 
are occai)ying. Any commissioners who should be appointed by these 
actors, or through their dictation or influence, must enter the conference 
imbned with the spirit and pledged to the personal fortunes of the insur- 
gent chiefs. The loyal people in the insurrectionary Stat(*s would be un- 
heard, and any offer of peace by this Government, on the condition of the 
maintenance of the Union, must necessarily l)e rejected. 

On the other hand, as I have already intimated, this ( rov(*rnment has 
not the least thought of relinquishing the trust which Inis been contided 
to it by the nation under the most solemn of all politic-al sanctions; and 
if it had any such thought, it would .still have abundant reason to know 
that peace proposed at the cost of dissolution would be immediately, un- 
reservedly, and indignantly reje(‘ted by the American janqile. It is a great 
mistake that Euro})eaii statesmen make, if th(\v suppose this pi'oplc* are 
demoralized. Whatever, in the case of an insurrection, the pecqde of 
Franco, or of (b-eat Ilritain, or of Switzerland, or of the Xotherhinds would 
do to save their national existence, no mutter how the strifo iniglit he re- 
garded by or miglit alfect foreign nations, just so much, and ciu'tuiuly no 
less, the people of the United States will do, if necessary to savi* for the com- 
mon benefit the region which is hounded hy tlu‘ Ihunfic and the Atlantic 
coasts, and hy the shoresof the (inlfsof St. Lawrence and Nft*xi(‘o, together 
with the free and common navigation of the Rio Grande, .Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Ohio, St. Lawrence, Hudson, Oelawaiv, Potomai’, and 
other natural highways liy wliic.h this land, which to thmn is at orus' a 
land of inheritance and a land of [iromise, is optmed and wat<*r(ML Kvmi 
if the agents of the American [)eoplc now exercising tli(‘ir power should, 
through fear or faction, fall below tliis height of the national virtiu‘, iluw 
would be speedily, yet constitutionally, repla<*ed by others of sterner 
character ami [latriotism. 

I must be allowed to say, also, tiint M. Drouyn de ITfiiys errs in his 
descrijitinn of the parties to the present coiitlict. We Iiave iiere, m ilie 
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political sense, no North and South, no Northern and Southern States. 
We have an insurrectionary party, which is located chiefly upon and adja- 
cent to the shore of the Gulf of Mexico ; and we have, on the other hand, 
a loyal people,, who constitute not only Northern States, hut also Eastern, 
Middle, Western, and Southern States. 

I have on many occasions heretofore submitted to the French Govern- 
ment the President’s views of the interests, and the ideas more effective 
for the time than even interests, whicli lie at the bottom of the determi- 
nation of the American Government and people to maintain the Federal 
Union. The President has done the same thing in his Messages and other 
public declarations. I refrain, therefore, from reviewing that argument in 
connection with the existing question. 

M. Drouyn de I’Huys draws to his aid the conferences which took X-)laco 
between the Colonies and Great Britain in our Pevolutionary War. Ho 
will allow us to assinne tliat action in the crisis of a nation must. accord 
with its necessities, and therefore can seldom be conformed to precedents. 
Great Britain, when entering on the negotiations, had manifestly come to 
entertain doubts of her ultimate success; and it is certain that the councils 
of the Colonies could not fail to take new courage, if not to gain other 
advantage, vvlien the parent State compromised so far as to treat of peace 
on the terms of conceding their independence. 

It is true, indeed, that [)eaco must come at some time, and that con- 
ferences must attend, if they are not allowed to precede the pacification. 
There is, however, a better form for such conferences than the one which 
M, Drouyn do ITIuys suggests. The latter would be palpably in deroga- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, and would curry no weight, 
because destitute of the sanction necessary to bind either the disloyal or 
the loyal portions of the |)Oople. On the other hand, the Congress of the 
United States furni.shes a constitutional forum for debates between tlie 
alienated ])arties. Senators and represontatives from the loyal portion 
of the people are there already, freely empowered to conler ; and seats 
also are vacant, and inviting .senators and representatives of this discon- 
tented ])arty who may be (unistitutionally sent there from the States in- 
volved in the insun-ecUon. Moreover, the conferences which ca/i tlius be 
hedd in Congress have this great advantage over any that could bo organ- 
ized upon tlie plan of M. Drouyn del’Iliiys, namely, that the Congress, if 
it were tho\ight wise, (*.oid<l e-all a national convention to adopt its recom- 
mendations, and give tli(*m all the sokunnity and binding force of organic 
law. Such confeiamc.es between the alienated parties may be said to have 
already begun. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes.seo, and Missouri 
—Bttites wbick are claiiiKHl by the insurgents — are already represonted in 
Congress, and submitting with perfect freedom and in a proper spirit 
tUeir advice ui)on the cours(3 best calculated to bring about, in the shortest 
time, a firm, lasting, and honorable j)eac.e. Bepresentatives have be<m 
sent also from Louisiana, and others are under.stocd to he coming from 
.Arkansas, 
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There is a preponderating argument in favor of tho Congressional form 
of conference over that which is suggested bj M. Drouyii deriluys, 
namely, that while an accession to the latter would bring this Govern- 
ment into a concurrence with the insurgents in disregarding and setting 
aside an important part of the Constitution of the United States, and so 
would be of pernicious example, the Congressional cmiference, on the 
contrary, preserves and ^vcs new strength to tliat sacred writing which 
must continue through future ages the sheet-anchor of the Republic. 

You will be at liberty to read this dispatch to M. Drouyn de Plluys, 
and to give him a copy if he shall desire it. 

To the end that you may be infonned of the whole case, I transmit a 
copy of M. Drouyn de Ulluys’s dispatch. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

'VUlLUAM n. SHWAED. 

Tlie effect of this dispatcli was very marked. It put an 
•end to all talk of foreign intervtmtioii in any form, and 
met the cordial and even enthusiastic; aj)prol)ation of the 
people throughout the country. Its closing suggestions, 
as to the mode in which the Southern Shitos (‘ould resume 
their old relations to the Federal (Tov(>rnm(‘nt, were re- 
garded as significant indications of the ])olic,y tlm Ad- 
ministration was inclined to pursu'.' whenever tlie ques- 
tion of restoration shoiild become ])raetieal ; and while 
they were somewhat sliai-ply assjiih'd in some <|nurt(‘r8, 
they commanded tlie general asstnit of the gr('at body of 
the people. 

The subject of appointing eoniniissioners to <‘onfer with 
the authorities of the rebi‘1 Confedt'raey had been dis- 
cussed, bojfore the appearan<!e of this eorresjxinih'nce, in 
the Kbrthern States. It had (>niana1ed from tln^ ];arty 
most openly in hostility to the Administration, and those 
men in that party who had lanm most distinctly op])os(;d 
to any measures of coercion, or any resort to force for the 
purpose of overcamiing the rebellion. It was r(‘])resented 
by these persons that th(^ civil authoriti<'H of the Confed- 
eracy were restrain(;d from abandoning tlie contest only 
by the refusal or ni'glect of tin* Coveninient to give thmn 
an opporhinity of doing so without undue humiliation 
and dishonor; and in Becmnber, lion. Fernando Wood, 
of NeAV York, wrote to the Pr<‘sid(Mit, itd'ormhig him that 
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he had reason to believe the Southern States wotild “ send 
representatives to the next Congress, provided a Ml and 
genei’al amnesty should permit them to do so,” and ask- 
ing the appointment of commissioners to ascertain the 
truth of these assurances. 

To this request the President made the following re- 
ply 

Exeoxttivb Mansion, Wasuinqton, December 12, 1862. 

Hon. Fernando Wood: 

My Dear Sir: — Your letter of the Sth, with the accompanying note of 
same date, was received yesterday. 

The most important paragraph in the letter, as I consider, is in these 
words: “On tlie 25th of November last I was advised by an authority 
which I deemed likely to be well informed, as well as reliable and truth- 
ful, that the Southern States would send representatives to the next Con- 
gress, provided that a full and general amnesty should permit them to do 
so. No guarantee or terms were asked for other than the amnesty re- 
ferred to.” 

I strongly suspect your information will prove to be groundless ; never- 
theless, I thank you for communicating it to me. Understanding the 
phrase in the paragraph above quoted — “the Southern States would send 
representatives to the next Congress ” — to be substantially the same as 
that “the people of the Southern States would cease resistance, and would 
reinaugiirate, submit to, and maintain the national authority within the 
limits of such States, under the Constitution of the United States,” I say 
that in sucli case the war would cease on the’ part of the United States; 
and that if within a rcasonahle time “a full and general amnesty” were 
necessary to such end, it would not he withheld. 

I do not think it would be proper now to communicate this, formally 
or informally, to the people of the Southern States. My belief is that 
they already know it; and when they choose, if evei’, they can commu- 
nicate with me unequivocally. Nor do I think it proper now to suspend 
military oi)eration.s to try any experiment of negotiation. 

r should nevertheless receive, with great pleasure, the exact informa- 
tion you now have, and also such other as you may in any way obtain. 
Such information might bo more valuable before the Ist of January that 
5»fter wards. 

While there is nothing in this letter which I shall dread to see in his- 
tory. it i.M, perliai)s, better for the present that its existence should not 
become public. I therefore have to request tliat you will regard it as 
confidential. Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

Tlie intimation in this hitter that information concerning 
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the alleged willingness of the rebels to resume their alle- 
giance, “might be more valuable before the 1st of Jan 
nary than afterwards,” had reference to the EraancJpation 
Proclamation, which he proposed to issue on tliut day, 
unless the offer of his preliminary proclamation should 
be accepted. That proclamation had been issu«?d on the 
22d of September, and the sense of responsibility under 
which this step was taken, was clearly indicated in the 
following remarks made by the Preskhuit on the evening 
of the 24th of that month, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment of a serenade at tlie Executive Mansion 

Fellow-Citizens I appear before you to do little more than acknowl- 
edge the courtesy you pay me, and to thank you for it. I have not been 
distinctly informed why it is that on tliis occasion you appear to do me 
this honor, tliough I suppose it is because of the proclamation. What I 
did, I did after a very full deliberation, and under a very heavy and sol- 
emn sense of responsibility. I can only trust in (rod I have made no mis- 
take. I shall make no attempt on this occasion to Bustain what I have 
done or said by any comment. It is now for the country and the world 
to pass judgment, and maybe take action upon it. I will say no more 
upon this subject. In my position I am environed with diniculties. Yet 
they are scarcely so great as the difHculties of those who, upon the battle- 
field, are endeavoring to ])urchase with their blood and their lives the fu- 
ture happiness and prosperity of this country. Let us never forget them. 
On the 14th and iVtli days of this present month there have been hattles 
bravely, skilfully, and successfully fought. We do md yet know the par- 
ticulars. Let us he sure that, in giving praise to certain individuals, we 
do no injustice to others. I only ask you, at the conclusion of these few 
remarks, to give three hearty cheers to all good and brave otlicers and 
men who fought those successful battles. 

In November tlie Presicbnit th(‘ following 

order regarding the observance of tlu‘. day of n‘st, and 
the vice of proianity, in the army and navy 

Exkcxitivk Manaio.v, Wahiiinotoh, Xoremher 16, 1H6'2. 

The President, commander-in-chief of the army and navy, desires and 
enjoins the orderly observance of the Sahhath by thi* olliccrs and men in 
the military and naval service. The importance for man and la*ast of the 
prescribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of (’hristian soldiers and sailors, 
a becoming defeianice to tlio best sentiment of a Christian people, and a 
due regard for the Divine will, demand that Sunday labor in the army and 
navy be reduced to the measure of strict nece.ssity. 
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The disciphno and character of the ITational forces should not suffer, 
nor the cause they defend be imperilled, by the profanation of the day or 
name of the Most High. “At this time of public distress,” adopting the 
words of Wasliington in 1776, “men may find enough to do in the service 
of Grod and their countiiy, without abandoning themselves to vice and im- 
morality.” The first general order issued by the Father of his Country, 
after the Declaration of Independence, indicates the spirit in which our 
institutions were -founded, and should ever be defended. “The general 
hopes and trusts that every officer and man will endeavor to live and act 
as becomes a Christian soldier defending the dearest rights and liberties 
of his country.” 


A. Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CON&EESSIONAL SESSION OF 1862-'G3.— MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL ACTION OF THE SESSION. 

Tub Pkesident’s MEasAOE.— A ke the Hebei. States Aliens?— The Pno- 
TisiON Boit A Deaft.— Message on the Finances and OitiiitENOT.— 
Admission of IVesteen Vieginia. — Close of tiih Session. 

The third session of the Tliirty-seventh Congress opened 
on the 1st day of December, 1862— the supporters of the 
Administration having a large majority in both branches. 
The general condition of the country, and tht.^ progress 
made in quelling the rebellion, are clearly 8(.d forth in the 
following Message of President Lincoln, which was sent 
in to Congress at the beginning of the session ; — 

Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatites : — 

Since your last annual asscuibliiig, another year uf health and hoimtifm 
harvests has passed, and while it has not pleased the Almighty to hless 
us with the return of peace, wc can hut press on, guided by the best light 
He gives us, trusting that, in Ilia own good time and wist^ way, all will 
be well. 

The correspondence, touclihig foreign affairs, which has taken place 
during tlie last year, is lierowith submitted, in virtual (‘onipliam'e with a 
request to that effect made by the House nf Iweprescntatives meir the (dose 
of the last session of Congress. Jf the condition of our relations with 
other nations is less gratifying than it has nsiially been at hirwier jaudods, 
it is cortinly more satisfactory than a nation so unhappily distraeted as 
we arc might reasonably have apprehended. In the niDuth of June last 
there were some grounds to expec^t that the maritime IN)W(*rs, wlfndi, at 
the beginning of our domestic^ ditfuadties, so unwisely and unn<’.essarily, 
as we think, recognized tlie insurgents as a hcdligc'nmt, would soon rei^edo 
trom that position, which has proved only less injurious to themselv(*H 
tlian to our own country. But the temporary reverses which afterwards 
befell the hTational arms, and whi(di were exaggiu’atcd Ijv our own 
disloyal citizens abroad, have hitherto delayed that act of simple juS” 

The civil war whi(di has so radically changed for the monnmt the oecn- 
parions and habits of the American people, has uet^essurily dislurbitd the 
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Bocial condition, and affected very deeply the prosperity of the nations 
with which we have carried on a commerce that has been steadily in- 
creasing thronghbnt a period of half a century. It has, at the same time, 
excited political ambitions and apprehensions which have produced a pro- 
found agitation tlirougiiout the civilized world. In this unusual agitation 
we have forborne from taking part in any controversy between foreign 
States, and between parties or factions in such States. We liave attempt- 
ed no propagandism, and acknowledged no revolution. But we have left 
to every nation the exclusive conduct and management of its own affairs. 
Our struggle has been, of course, contemplated by foreign nations with 
reference less^to its own merits than to its supposed and often exaggerated 
effects and consequences resulting to those nations themselves. Never- 
theless, comidaint on the part of this Government, even of it were just, 
wmuld certainly be unwdse. 

The treaty with G]-eat Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade 
has been put into pi)erat:on with a good prospect of complete success. It 
is an occasion of special pleasure to acknowledge that the execution of it 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government has been marked with a jealous 
respect for the authority of the United States and the rights of their moial 
and loyal citizens. 

The convention with Hanover for the abolition of the stade dues 
has been carried into full effect, under the act of Congress for that pur- 
pose. 

A blockade of three thousand miles of sea-coast could not be established 
and vigorously enforced, in a season of groat commercial activity like the 
present, without committing occasional mistakes, and inflicting uninten- 
tional injuries upon foreign nations and their subjects. 

A civil war occurring in a country where foreigners reside and carry 
on trade under treaty stii)nlati.ons is necessarily fruitful of complaints of 
the violation of neutral rights. All such collisions tend to excite inisap- 
proherisions, and ])os.sibly to produce mutual reclamations between nations 
which have a common interest in preserving peace and fricndsliip. In 
clear cases of these kinds I have, so far as possible, heard and redressed 
comphiints w'hich liavo been presented by friendly Powers. There is sMll, 
however, a large and an augmenting number of doubtful cases, upon 
which the Government is unable to agree with the Governments whose 
protection is demanded l)y the claimants. There are, moreover, many 
cases in which the United Statc.s, or their citizens, suffer wu'ongs from the 
naval or military authorities of foreign nations, wdiich the Governments 
of these States are not at once prepared to redress. I have proposed to 
some of the foreign States thus interested mutual conventions to examine 
and adjust such c.omplaints. This proposition has been made especially 
to Great Britain, to Franco, to Spain, and to Prussia. In each case it has 
been kindly received, but lias not yet been formally adopted. 

I deem it my duty to recommend an appropriation in bclialf of the 
nwmera of the Norwegian bark AdnFn*al d'ordouBkiold, wliicb vessel 
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w^asinMay, 1801, prevented by the commander oi' the blockiidinp^ force 
oif Charleston from leaving that port with cargo, notwithstanding a sim- 
ilar privilege liad, shortly before, been granted to an English vessel. I 
have directed the Secretary of State to cause the papers in the case to be 
communicated to the proper committees. 

Applications have been made to me by many free Ainin-icanH of African 
descent to favor their emigration, with a view to siicli (‘cib miration as was 
contemplated in recent acts of Congress. Other [»artieH, at home and 
abroad — some from interested motives, others u})on patriotic considera- 
tions, and still others influenced by pbilantliropic sent iments—have sug- 
gested similar measures; while, on the other luiml, several «d‘ the Span- 
ish-American Kepublics have protested against the sending df suc.h colo- 
nies to their respective territories. Under these eircinnstam'es, I have 
declined to move any such colony to any State without tirst obtaining the 
consent of its Government, with an agreement on its part to receive and 
protect such emigrants in all the rights of freemen ; and 1 have at the 
same time oftered to the several States situated within the tropics, or 
having colonies there, to negotiate with them, subject to tlu^ advice and 
consent of the Senate, to favor the voluntary emigration of pm-soris of that 
class t: i ieir respective territories, upon conditions which shall be equal, 
just, ana humane. Liberia and ITayti are, as yet, the only countries to 
which colonists of African descent from here could go with c<*rt/uuty of 
being received and adopted citizens; and I regret to say such persons, 
contemplating colonization, do not seem so willing to migrate to those 
countries as to some others, nor so willing as I think t ludr interest de 
mands. I believe, however, opinion among them in this respect is 
improving; and that ere long there will he an augmenti'<I and considera- 
ble migration to both these countries from the I'nittMl States. 

The new commercial treaty betwciui the I'nited States and the* Sultan 
of Turkey has been carried into execution. 

A commercial and consular treaty has been negotiati'd, suiqect to the 
Senate’s consent, with Liberia; and a similar m^gotiatimi is now p(‘nding 
wLh the Republic of Ilayti. A considerable improviunent of the national 
coLimerce is expected to result from these nH*n^ures. 

Our relations with Great Britain, Francf, Spain, rortugal, Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, the Xeth<*rl:uids, Italy, R<»mc, and 
the other European vStates remain nndisturhe<l. \vvy favorable rela- 
tions also continue to he maintaine<l with Turkt*y, Morocco, (’hina, and 
J apau. 

During the last ycMir tliere has not only been no i-haiige of oar previous 
relations with the Independent States of our own continent, hut more 
friendly sentiments than have heretofore exi-ted an* lu-lieviai to he en 
tertained by these rioiglihors, whose safety and progress an* so intimately 
connected with our own. This statement especially applies to Mexico, 
.•Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, Peru, and Cdiili. 

The coniinissiou under the convention with tlie Ihqnihlie .f New Gni 
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nada closed its session -without having audited and passed upon all the 
claims which were submitted to it. A proposition is pending to revive 
the convention, that it be able to do more complete justice. The joint 
commission between the United States and the Republic of Oosta Rica 
has completed its labors and submitted its report. 

I have favored the project for connecting the United States with Eu- 
rope by an Atlantic telegraph, and a similar project to extend the tele- 
graph from San Francisco to connect by a Pacific telegraph with the line 
which is being extended across the Russian Empire. 

The Territories of the United States, with unimportant exceptions, 
have remained undisturbed by the civil war; and they are exhibiting 
such evidence of prosperity as justifies an expectation that some of them 
will soon be in a condition to be organized as States,. and be constitution- 
ally admitted intcf'the Federal Union. 

The immense mineral resources of some of those Territories ought to 
be developed as rapidly as possible. Every step in that direction would 
have a tendency to improve the revenues of the Government and dimin- 
ish the burdens of the people. It is worthy of your serious considera- 
tion V hether some extraordinary measures to promote that end cannot 
be adopted. The means which suggests itself as most likely to be effec- 
tive, is a scientific exploration of the mineral regions in those Territories, 
with a view to the publication of its results at home and in foreign coun- 
tries — results which cannot fail to be auspicious. 

The condition of the finances will claim your most diligent considera- 
tion. The vast expenditures incident to the military and naval opera- 
tions required for the suppression of the rebellion have been hitherto 
mot with a promptitude and certainty unusual in similar circumstances; 
and the public credit has been fully maintained. The continuance of the 
war, however, and the increased disbursements made necessary by the 
augmented forces now in the field, demand your best refiections as to the 
best modes of providing the necessary revenue, without injury to busi- 
ness, and with the least possible burdens upon labor. 

The sus})onsion of specie payments by the banks, soon after the com- 
meuconient of your last session, made largo issues of United States notes 
unavoidable. In no other way coifid the payment of the troo|)s and the 
satisfaction of other just demands, be so economically or so well ])rovided 
for. The judicious legislation of Congress, securing the receivability of 
these notes for loans and internal duties, and making them a legal tender 
for otlier debts, has made them a universal currency, ami lias satisfied, 
partially at least, and for the time, the long felt want of a uniform circu- 
lating medium, saving thereby to the people immense sums in discounts 
and ex(dianges. 

A return to specie payments, however, at the earliest period compati- 
ble with duo regard to all interests concerned, should ever he kept in 
view. Fluctuations in the value of currency are always injurious, and 
to reduce these 11 actuations to the lowest possible point will always be a 
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leadia? purpose in wise legislation. Convertibility, prompt and certain 
convertibility into coin, ia generally acknowledged U) be the best and 
sm-est safeguard against them ; and it is extremely doubtful whether a 
circulation of United States notes, payable in coin, and sufficiently large 
for the wants of the people, can be permanently, u.scfully, and safely 
aiaintiiined. 

Is there, then, any other mode in which the necessary provision for 
the public wants can he made, and the great advantages of a safe and 
aniform currency secured? 

I know of none which promises so certain results, and is, at the same 
time, so unobjectionable as the organization of banking associations, un- 
der a general act of Congress, well guarded in its provisions. To such 
associations the Government might furnish circulating notes, on the 
security of United States bonds deposited in the Treasuty. These notes, 
prepared under the supervision of proper officers, being niiifonn in ap- 
pearance and security, and convertible always into coin, would at once 
protect labor against the evils of a vicious currency, and facilitato com- 
merce by cheap and safe exciianges. 

A moderate reservation from the interest on the bonds would compen- 
sate the United States for the preparation and distribution of the notes, 
and a general supervision of the system, and would ligliteu the burden 
of that part of the public debt employed as securities. The public credit, 
moreover, would be greatly improved, and the negotiation of new loans 
greatly facilitated by the steady market demand for (Joverument bomls 
which the adoption of the proposed system would create. 

.It is an additional recommendation of the measure, of (tonsiderablc 
weight, in my judgment, that it would reconcile as far jis possible all 
existing interests, by the opportunity offered to existing institutions to 
reorganize under the act, substituting only the secured uniform national 
circulation for the local and various circulation, secunxsl and tmstuture.d, 
now issued by them. 

The receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, including loans, and 
balance from the preceding year, for the fiscal year ending on the flOth 
of June, 18G2, were $583,885,247.00, of which sum $4‘.t(»50,3‘.)7J52 were 
derived from customs; $1,705,331.73 from the direct tax; from puhlic 
lands, $152,203.77; from miK<tellaneous sources, $031,787.1)1; from loans 
in all forms, $520,092,400.50. The remainder, $2,257, Oflo.HO, was the 
balance from last year. 

The disbursements during the same period were for (Congressional, 
Executive, andJudicial purposes, $5,030, 00i).20 ; for fon-ign intoniourse, 
$1,330,710.35 ; for miscellaneous cxpcrise.s, including the mints, loans, 
post-office deficiencies, collection of revenue, and other like charges, 
$14,120,771.50; for expenses under the Interior Department, $3,102,* 
085.52; under the War Department, $304, 3i>S, 407.30 ; under the Navy 
Department, $42,674,500.00; for iiitere.st on puhlic debt, $13,100,324.45; 
and for payment of public debt, including ruirnbursement of temporary 
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loan, and redemptions, $96,096, 922'.09 ; making an aggregate of $570,- 
841,700.25, and leaving a balance in the Treasury on the 1st day of July, 
1862, of $13,043,646.81. 

It should be observed that the sum' of $96,096,922.09, expended for 
reimbursements and redemption of public debt, being included also in 
the loans made, may be properly deducted, both from receipts and expen- 
ditures, leaving the actual receipts for the year $487,788,324.97, and the 
expenditures, $474, 744, 778. 1 6. 

Other information on the subject of the finances will be found in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to whose statements and views 
I invite your most candid and considerate attention. 

The reports of the Secretaries of lYar and of the Navy are herewith 
transmitted. These reports, though lengthy, are scarcely more than 
brief abstracts of the very numerous and extensive transactions and 
operations conducted through those Departments. Nor could I give a 
summary of them here, upon any principle which would admit of its 
being much shorter than the reports themselves. I therefore contem 
myself with laying the reports before you, and asking your attention tc 
them. 

It gives me pleasure to report a decided improvement in the financial 
condition of the Post-Office Department, as compared wnth several pre- 
ceding years. The receipts for the fiscal year 1861 amounted to 
$8,349,296.40, which embraced the revenue from all the States of the 
Union for three-quarters of that year. Notwithstanding the cessation 
of revenue from the so-called seceded States during the last fiscal year, 
the increase of the correspondence of the loyal States lias been suffi- 
cient to produce a revenue during the same year of $8,299,820.90, 
being only $50,000 less than was derived from all the States of tlio 
Union during the previous year. The expenditures show a still more 
favorable result. The amount expended in 18CX was $13,600,759.11. 
For the last year the amount has been reduced to $11,125,364.13, sliow- 
ing a decrease of about $2,481,000 in the expenditiiros as compared with 
the preceding year, and about $3,750,000 as compared with the fiscal ^car 
1860. The deficiency in the Department for the previous year was 
$4,551,960.98. For the la.^t fiscal year it was reduced to $2,112,814.57. 
These favorable results arc in part owing to the cessation of mail service 
in the insurrectionary States, and in part to a careful review of all expen- 
ditures in tliat department in the interest of economy. Tlie efficiency 
of tlie postal service, it is believed, has also been mucli impi'oved. The 
Post.mastor-Goncral has also opened a correspondence, through the De 
partineiit of State, with foreign Governments, proposing a coiiventioii of 
postal representatives for the purpose of simplifying tlie rates of foreign 
jiostage, and to expedite the foreign mails. This proiiosition, equally iin 
portaiit to our adopted citizens and to tlie commercial interests (/f tliit- 
country, lias been favorably entertained and agrce^. to by all the Govern- 
ments from whom replies have been received. 
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I ask the attention of Congress to the suggestions of the Postmaster- 
General in his report respecting the further legislation required, in his 
ojtinion, for the benefit of the postal service. 

The Secretary of the Interior reports as follows in regard to the public 
laml.s; — 

The public lands have ceased to be a source of revenue. From the 
Isi .IiiJy, 1S61, to the 30th September, 1862, the entire cash receipts from 
tiio sale of lands were $137,476.26 — a sum much less than the expenses 
of oni’ land system during the same period. The homestead law, which 
will take effect on the 1st of January next, offers such inducements to 
settlers that sales for cash cannot bo expected, to an extent sufficient to 
meet the expense of the General Land Office, and the cost of surveying 
and bringing the land into market. 

The discrepancy between the sum liero stated as arising from the 
sales of the public lands, and the sum derived from the same source as 
reported from the Treasury Department, arises, as I understand, from 
the fact that the periods of time, though apparently, were not really 
coincident at the beginning-point — the Treasury report including a con- 
siderable sum now which had previously been reported from the inte- 
rior — sufficiently large to greatly overreach the sum derived from the 
three months now reported upon by the Interior, and not by the 
Ti’easnry. 

The Indian tribes upon our frontiers have, during the past year, mani- 
fested a spirit of insubordination, and, at several points, have engaged in 
open hostilities against the white settlements in their vicinity. The 
tribes occupying the Indian country south of Ivansas reiiomu'ed their 
allegiance to the United States, and entered into trenfics with the insur- 
gents. Those who remained loyal to the United States were driven from 
the country. The cliief of the Cherokees has visited this <‘ity for tlie 
purpose of restoring the former relations of the tribe with the United 
States. lie alleges that they were constrained, by .superior force, to en- 
ter into treaties with tho insurgents, and that tlie United States neg- 
lected to furnish the protection which their treaty stipulations nepiired. 

In the month of August last, the Sioux Indians in Minm*sota atta<‘ke(l 
tho settlement in their vicinity with extreme fenunty, killing, indiscrimi- 
nately, men, women, and children. Tins attack wa.s wholly unexpected, 
and therefore no means of defence had been provided. It is estimated 
that not less than eight hundred persons were killed by tlu* Indians, and 
a largo amount of property was destroyed. How this*^ ontlna*ak was in- 
duced is not definitely known, and suspicions, which may he unjust, need 
not be stated. Information was receive<l by the Indian Bnnmn' from 
different sources, about the time hostilities were eommemusl, that a si 
nuiltaneoiis attack was to be made ni)on the white settliTnents l)y all the 
tribes between the Missi.ssippi River and fiie Rocky MonntaimH. The 
:?tate ot Minnesota has suffered great injury from this Indian war. A 
large portion of her territory has been depopulated, and a severe hm 
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has been sustained by the destruction of property. Tlie people of that 
State manifest much anxiety for the* removal of the tribes beyond the 
limits of the State as a guarantee against future hostilities. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs will furnish full details. I submit for your 
especial consideration whether our Indian system shall not be remodelled. 
Many wise and good men have impressed me with the belief that this can 
be profitably done. 

I submit a statement of the proceedings of commissioners, which shows 
the progress that has been made in the enterprise of constructing the 
Pacific Railroad. And this suggests the earliest completion of this road, 
and also the favorable action of Congress upon the projects now pending 
before them for enlarging the capacities of the great canals in Hew York 
and Illinois, as being of vital and rapidly increasing importance to the 
whole nation, and especially to the vast interior region hereinafter to be 
noticed at some greater length. I purpose having prepared and laid be- 
fore you at an early day some interesting and valuable statistical informa- 
tion upon this subject. The military and commercial importance of 
enlarging the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and improving the Illinois 
River, is presented in the report of Colonel Webster to the Secretary of 
War, and now transmitted to Congress. I respectfully ask attention to it. 

To carry out the provisions of the act of Congress of the 15th of May 
last, I have caused the Depai’tment of Agriculture of the United States 
to be organized. 

The Commissioner informs me that within the period of a few months 
this department has established an extensive system of correspondence 
and exchanges, both at homo and abroad, which promises to effect liigldy 
beneficial results in the development of a correct knowledge of recent 
improvementsS in agriculture, in the introduction of new products, and in 
tlio collection of the agricultural statistics of the j^ilfcrent States. Also, 
that it will soon bo prepared to distribute largely seeds, cereals, ydants, 
and cuttings, and has already published and liberally dilfiised much valu- 
able inforination in anticipation of a more elaborate report, which will in 
due time he furnished, embracing some valuable tests in chemical science 
now in progress in the laboratory. 

The creation of this department was for the more iiriniediate benefit 
of a, l.'irge class of our most valuable fellow-citizens; and 1 trust thiit the 
liberal basis upon which it has been organized will not only meet your 
approbation, but that it will realize,'at no distant day, all tlie fondest 
anticfipations of its most sanguine friends, and become the fruitful source 
of advantage t.o all our people. 

On the 22(1 day of Sei)tcmber last, a proclamation was issued by the 
Executive, a coi)y of which is licrcwith suhmitted. 

In accordance with the purpose expressed in the second ])aragraph of 
that [)nper, I now res[)ectriilly cull your attention to what may he called 

compensated emancipation.” 

A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its i)0()ple. and its laws 
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The territory is the only part which is of certain durability. Ono gener- 
ation passeth away, and another generation conieth, but the earth abideth 
forever.” It is of the first importance to duly consider and estimate this 
ever-enduring part. That portion of the earth’s surface which is owned 
and inhabited by the people of the United States is well adapted to the 
home of one national family, and it is not well adapted for two or more 
Its vast extent, and its variety of climate and productions, are of advan- 
tage in this age for one people, whatever they might have been in former 
ages. Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence have brought these to be an 
advantageous combination for one united peo])le. 

In the Inaugural Address I briefly pointed out the total iiuukuiuacy of 
disunion as a remedy for the differences between the people of the two 
sections. I did so in language winch I cannot improve, and which, there- 
fore, I beg to repeat : — 

“ One section of our country believes slavery i.s right, and ought to be 
extended; while the other believes it is wrong,^ and ought not to be 
extended. This is the only substantial di.spute. The fugitive slave clauoo 
of the Constitution, and the law for the suppression of the foreign slave- 
trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, any law can (*vcr l>o in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the 
law itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry Irgnl obligation 
in both oases, and a few break over in each. This, I tliink, cannot be 
cured; audit would be worse, in botli cases, after the separation of the 
sections than before. The foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly suppres.sed, 
would be ultimately revived without restriction in one section; while 
fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not be surrendered 
at all by the other. 

“Physically speaking, wo cannot separate. (‘unnot rtunovo onr 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall between 

them. A hushaiul and wife may he divorced, and go out of tlo^ presence 
and beyond the reach of each other ; but the dilferent parts (»f our coun- 
try cannot do thi.s. They cannot Init remain face t(» face ; and inten^ourse, 
either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is if possible, 

then, to make that intercourse more a<ivanta.U!:eous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before? Can aliens make tr<*at’a*s caHlm* than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enlnrccd hetwtem aliens 
than laws can among friends? Su[)i)ose you go to war, you eanii<»t tifdd. 
always; and when, after much loss on both sides, ami no g.nin on either, 
you cease lighting, the identical old (piestions, as to ternm (»f intercourse, 
are again upon you.” 

There is no line, straiglit or crooiced, suitabb^ for a national boiimhiry, 
upon which to divide. Trace through, fnun east to we^t, upon the line 
between the free and slave country, and we .shall timl a little more than 
one-third of its length are river.s, easy to h(‘ crossed, j-nd popula.te(l, or' 
soon to be populated, thickly upon both .sides: whih* nearly all its rt* 
maining length are merely surveyors’ line.s, over which people may wall: 
back and forth without any consciousness of their proseiieo. No part of 
(his line can Ire made anymore ditiicult. to pass by wriling it down on 
paper or parchment as a national boundary. The tact, of sepnr.at ion, if it 
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coTues, gives up, on the part of the seceding section, tne fugitive slave 
clause, along with all other constitutional obligations upon the section 
seceded from, while I should expect no treaty stipulation would ever be 
made to take its place. 

But there is another difficulty. The great interior region, bounded east 
by the Alleghanies, north by the British dominions, west by the Rocky 
Mountains, and south by the line along which the culture of corn and 
cotton meets, and which includes part of Yirginia, part of Tennessee, all 
of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, ’ Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and the Territories of Dakota, Nebraska, and 
part of Colorado, already has above ten millions of people, and will have 
fifty millions within fifty years, if not prevented by any political folly or 
mistake. It contains more than one-third of the country owned by the 
United States — certainly more than one million of square miles. Once 
half as populous as Massachusetts already is, it would have more than 
seventy-five millions of peoide. A glance at the map shows that, terri- 
torially speaking, it is the great body of the Republic. The other parts 
are but marginal borders to it, the magnificent region sloping west from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific being the deepest, and also the richest 
in undeveloped resources. In the production of provisions, grains, grasses, 
and all which proceed from them, this great interior region is naturally 
one of the ’most important of the world. Ascertain from the statistics the 
small propoition of the region which has as yet been brought into culti- 
vation, and also the large and rapidly increasing amount of its product.^, 
and wo shall be overwhelmed with tlio magnitude of the prospect pro 
souted. And yet this region luis no sea-coast — touches no ocean any- 
VN'hcrc. As part of one nation, its people now find, and may forever find, 
their way to Europe hy Kew' York, to South America and Africa by New 
Orleans, and to Asia by San Francisco. But sc2)arate onr common coun- 
try into two nations, as designed by the present rebellion, and every man 
of this great interior region is thereby cut off from some one or more of 
tlicso outlets, not ])orluips by a physical barrier, but by embarrassing and 
onerous trade regulations. 

And thi.s is true, wherever a dividing or boundary lino may ho fixed. 
Place it hetween the now free ai]d slave country, or place it south of 
Eentuc.ky, or nortli of Ohio, and still the truth remains that none south 
of it can trade to any ])ort or x>hice north of it, and none north of it ctin 
trade to any ])ort or i)hico south of it, except ui)oii terms dictated ])y a 
Government foreign to them. These outlets, east, west, and south, are 
indispensable to the well-heiiig of the people inhahitiiig and to inliahit 
this vast interior region. AVhicli of the throe may bo tlio best is no 
])roper question. All arc better than cither, and all of right belong 
to that peo])lo am! to their successors forever. True to themselves, 
they will not ask where a line of separation shall be, but will vow 
ratlaw that there shall he no siu.di lino. Nor are the marginal regions 
less interested in these communications to and through them to the gi'etit 
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ontside world. They too, and each of them, innst have access to this 
Egypt of the West, without paying toll at the crossing of any national 
honndary. 

Oiir national strife springs not from our permanent part ; not from the 
land we inhabit; not from our national homestead. There is no possible 
severing of this, but would multiply and not mitigate eyils among ns. In 
all its adaptations and aptitudes it demands union and abhors separation. 
In fact, it would ere long force reunion, however much of l)lood and 
treasure tlie separation might have cost. 

Our strife pertains to ourselves — to the passing generations of men; 
and it can, without convulsion, be hushed forever with the passing of one 
generation. 

In this view, I recommend the adoption of the following resolution and 
articles amendatory to the Constitution of the United Btat(‘s : — 

Eesolved ly the Senate and Jloim of RepreMntdtiveB of the United 
States of America in Congress assemhled (two-thirds of both Houses (ton 
curring), That the following articles be proposed to tlie Legislatures (or 
Conventions) of the several States as amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, all or any of which articles, when ratified by threO' 
fourths of the said Legislatures (or Conventions), to be valid as part or 
parts of the said Constitution, viz. : — 

Article. — Every State, wherein slavery now exists, which sliall abolish 
the same therein at any time or times before the first day of fraiiuary, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand and nine hundrcsl, .shall receive com- 
pensation from the United States as f()ll(>w.s, to wit: 

The President of the United State.s .sliall deliver to eviu-y .suidi State 
bonds of the United States, bearing interest at the rate of per eent. 

per annum, to an amount equal to the aggregate sum of lor each 
slave shown to have been therein by the eighth census of tlu? rnited 
States, said bonds to be delivered to such State by instalments <ir in one 
parcel, at the completion of the abolislimeiit, ac.(‘onlingly as the sauu' 
shall have been gradual, or at one time, within smdi St.'iti*; and interest 
shall begin to run upon any such bond only from tin* j>ropcr tinn* of its 
delivery as aforesaid. Any State liaving received Ixuids us ahua^^aid, and 
afterwards reintroducing uv tolerating .slavery therein, .sliall refund to the 
United States the bonds so received, or the value lherev>f, and all interest 
naid thereon. 

Article. — A ll slaves who shall have enjoyed actual ireedoni by tlio 
chances of the war, at any time before the Vrid of tiie, rehellion, sh;ill ho 
forever free; but all owners of such, who shall not have beiui disloyal, 
shall be compensated for them at the .saim^ rates ns is provided f<«r Slates 
adopting abolishmont of slavery, but in such way that no shave shall he 
twice acconnted for. 

AimcLE.~Oongro.sH may aiipropriato moiuw, nrnl otherwise, piaividc 
for colonizing free colored persons, with their own consent, at any place 
or places without the United States. 

I beg indulgence to discuss the.se ])roposed arthd(‘S at sonn^ length. 
Without slavery the rebellion could never have exi-sled ; without slavery 
It could not continue. 

Among the friend.s of tlie Union there i.s great diver.dty of senti'ooin 
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and of policy in regard to slavery and tlie African race amongst ns, 
Some would perpetuate slavery; some would abolish it suddenly, and 
without compensation ; some would abolish it gradually, and with com- 
pensation; some would remove the freed people from us, and some 
wmiild retain them with us: and there are yet other minor diversities. 
Because of these diversities we waste much strength among ourselves. 
By mutual concession we should harmonize and act together. This 
would be compromise; but it would be compromise among the friends, 
and not with the enemies of the Union. These articles are intended to 
embody a plan of such mutual concessions. If the plan shall be adopted, 
it is assumed that emancipation -will follow in at least several of the 
States. 

As to the first article, the main points are : first, the emancipation ; 
secondly, the length of time for consummating it — thirty-seven years ; 
and, thirdly, the compensation. 

The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the advocates of perpetual 
slavery ; but the lengtli of time should greatly mitigate their dissatisfac- 
tion. The time spares both races from the evils of sudden derangement 
— in fact, from the necessity of any derangement ; while most of those 
whose habitual course of tliought will be disturbed by the measure will 
have passed away before its consummation. They will never see it. 
Another class will hail the prospect of emancipation, but will deprecate 
the length of time. Tliey will feel that it gives too little to the now liv- 
ing slaves. But it really gives them nincli. It saves them from the vagrant 
destitution which must largely attend immediate emancipation in localitie s 
where their numbers are very great; and it gives the inspiring assurance 
tlaat tluur posterity shall ho free forever. The plan leaves to each State 
choosing to act nmler it, to abolish slavery now, or at the end of the cen- 
tury, or at any iutermediato time, or by degrees, extending over the whole 
or any j)art of the period ; and it obliges no two States to proceed alike. 
It also provides for compensation, and generally the mode of making it. 
I’liis, it would seem, must further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who 
favor perpetual slavery, and especially of those who are to receive tlio 
compensation. Donhtlcss some of those who are to pay and not receive 
will objec.t. Yet (he rneasnro is both just and economical. In a certain 
sense the liberation of slaves is the destruction of property— -property 
ac(]uired by descent or by imrcliase, the same as any otlier property. It 
IS no less true for having been often said, that tlio people of the South are 
not more rcsp()nsi])le for the original introduction of this ])r()porty than 
are the ]>eo})le Of the ’.North ; and wlien it is remembered how nnliesitat- 
ingl}' we all use cotton and sugar, and share the i)ru(lts of dealing in them, 
it may not ho quite safe to say that the South has been moi*o rojpon- 
sihle than the North for its continuance. If, then, lor a common object 
this property is to bo Bacrificcd. is it not just that it bo done at a common 
charge ? 

And if with less money, oi money more easily paid, we can. preserve 
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tlie benefits of the Ibiion by this means than wo can by tbe war alone, is 
it not also economical to do it ? Let ns consider it, then. Let ns ascer- 
tain the sum we have expended in the war since compensated emancipation 
was proposed last March, and consider whether, if that measure had Been 
promptly accepted by even some of the slave States, the same sum would 
not have done more to close the war than has been otherwise done. If 
so, the measure would save money, and, in that view, would be a prudent 
and economical measure. Certainly it is not so easy to pay something as 
it is pay nothing ; hnt it is easier to pay a large sum than it is to pay a 
larger one. And it is easier to pay any sum when we are able, than it is 
to pay it before we are able. The war requires large sums, and requires 
them at once. The aggregate sum necessary for compensated emancipa- 
tion of course would be large. But it would require no ready cash, nor 
the bonds even, any faster than the emancipation progresses. This might 
not, and probably would not, close before the end of the thirty-seven 
years. At that time we shall probably have a hundred millions of people 
to share the burden, instead of thirty-one millions, as now. And not only 
so, but the increase of our population may be expected to contiiuio for 0 
long time after that period as rapidly as before ; becans<^ our territory will 
not have become full. I do no state this inconsiderately. 

At the same ratio of increase which we have maintained, on an average 
from our first national census, in 1790, until tliat of w^‘ should, in 
1900, have a population of one hundred and three million two hundred 
and eight thousand four hundred and fifteen. And why may we not eon 
tinue that ratio — far beyond that period ? Our abundant roonn -our broad 
national homestead — is our ample resource. IVere our territory as ]imite<l 
as are the British Isles, very certainly our ])opu]ation (‘ouhl not e.xpund ns 
stated. Instead of receiving the foreign horn as now, wi‘ should be com- 
pelled to send part of the native born away. But such ivS not our condi- 
tion. We have two million nine hundred and sixty-thrcc tlnnisand 
square miles. Europe has three million and eight hundred tlnaisand, 
with a population averaging seventy -three and one-third pi-rsous to the 
square mile. Why may not our country at some time avcragi‘ as many ? 
Is it less fertile? Has it more waste surlius*, by mountains, rivers, lakes, 
deserts, or other causes ? Is it inferior to Europe in any natural advan- 
tage? If then wo are, at some time, to he as populous as Europe, how 
soon? As to when this may be, wo can Judgi* by the ])ast, and t lu' j>reHent ; 
as to when it will be, if ever, dei)eiHls much on whether we mainlain the 
Enion. Several of our States are already aixwe the average of Europe- •• 
seventy-three and a third to the H(]uare mile. .Massa<‘husetts one InmdiHul 
find fifty-seven; Pdiodc Island one hundred ami thirty-three ; (humectieul 
ninety-nine; New York and New Jersey, eaeh eighty. Also two other 
great {States, Pennsylvania and Ohio, are not far below, the former having 
sixty-three and the latter tifty-iiiiie. I’lie States alremly above the 
Liiropean average, e.\ce[jt New York, have increased in ns rapid a ratio, 
bin 3e passing that point, as ever before ; while no one of them is equal to 
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some otlicr parts of our country in natural capacity for sustaining a dense 
l-opulation. 

Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its population and ratio 
of increase, for the several decennial periods, to be as follows • — 


1799 3,929,m 

1800 5,305,937 35.02 per cent, ratio of increase. 

1810 7,239,814 36.45 “ 

1820 9,636,131 33.13 ‘‘ “ 

1830 12,866,020 33.49 ‘‘ “ 

1840 17,069,453 32.67 

1850 23,191,876 35.87 “ ‘‘ “ 

1860 31,443,790 35.58 ‘‘ “ 


This shows an average decennial increase of 34.60 per cent, in popula- 
tion through the seventy years, from our first to our last census yet taker . 
Tt is seen that the ratio of increase, at no one of these two periods, is 
either two per cent, below or two per cent, above the average ; thus show- 
ing how inflexible, and consequently how reliable, the law of increase in 
our case is. Assuming that it will continue, it gives the following re- 
sults : — 


1870 42,323,341 

L880 56,967,216 ' 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1920 186,984,335 

1930 , 251,680,914 


These figures show that our country maybe as populous as Europe now 
IS at some point between 1920 and 1930 — say about 1925 — our territory, 
at Bevcnty-thrco and a tliird persons to the square mile, being of capacity 
to contain two hundred and sovontoon million one hundred and eiglity- 
six thousand. 

And wo will reach this, too, if wo do not ourselves relinquish the chance, 
by the folly and evils of disunion, or hy long and exhausting wars spring- 
ing from the only great element of national discord among us. 'While it 
cannot l)o fi)resccn exactly how much otic huge example of secession, 
])recding lesser ones indefinitely, would retard population, civilization, and 
pr( asperity, no one can doubt that the extent of it would bo very great and 
injiirions. 

The pro[)osed emancipation would sliorten the war, ])erpotnato peace, 
insure this iiic.rease of ])opiihition, and i)roportionately the wealth of the 
country. W4th these we should pay all the emancipation would cost, 
together with our other debt, easier than we should pay our other dcbtAvitli- 
<Mit it. If we had iillowed our old national del)t to run. {it. six per cent, per 
si)U|>le interest, from the end of our Tlevolutionnry struggle until 
to-(hiy, without ])ayiMg anything on either principal or interest, eacli man 
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then; and this because our increase of men, through tlie whole ] eriotl, 
has been greater than six per cent ; has run faster than the interest upon 
the debt Thus, time alone relieves a debtor .nation, so long as its popu- 
lation increases faster than unpaid interest accumulates on its debt. 

This fact would be no excuse for delaying payment of what is justly 
due ; but it shows the great importance of time in this connection— the 
great advantage of a policy hy which we shall not have to pay until we 
number a hundred millions, what, hy a different ])olicy, wo would have to 
now, when we number but thirty-one millions. In a word, io shows that 
a dollar will he much harder to pay for the war than will be a dollar for the 
emancipation on the proposed plan. And then the latter will cost no 
blood, no precious life. It will bo a saving of both. 

As to the second article, I think it would he impracticable to return to 
bondage the class of persons therein contemplated. Some of them, doubt- 
less, in the property sense, belong to loyal owners ; and hence provision 
is made in this article for compensating such. 

The third article relates to the future of the freed people. It does not 
oblige, but merely authorizes Congress to aid in colonizing such as may 
consent. This ought not to he regarded as objectionable on the one hand or 
on the other, insomuch as it comes to nothing unles.s l)y the mutual con 
sent of the people to he deported, and the American voters, tlirough thoii 
representatives in Congress. 

I cannot make it better known than it already is, tlnit I strongly favor 
colonization. And yet I wish to say there is an objection urged against 
free colored persons remaining in the country which is largely imaginary, 
if not sometimes malicious. " 

It is insisted that their presence would injure and disphua* wliite labor 
and white laborers. If there ever could he a proper time for mere catcli 
arguments, that time surely is not now. In times like the ]>reKcnt men 
should utter nothing for which tliey would not willirjgly be rt\s|)<)n.sil)le 
through time and in eternity. Is it true, then, that colored people can 
displace anymore wliito labor by being free tiian by remaining slaves 
If they stay in their old places, they jostle no white laborers ; if they leave 
their old places, they leave them open to white laborers. Logi(‘,ally, there 
IS neither more nor loss of it. Emancij>ation, even without deporiutiou, 
would probably enhance the wages of white labor, ami, very surely, would 
not reduce them. Thus the ciishunary amount of lal)or W(»uld still have 
to he performed — the treed poo)>le would surely not do more than their 
old proportion ot it, and very probably for a time would do less, leaving 
an increased part to white lal)orers, bringing their hduu’ int.o greater 
demand, and consecpiently enhancing the wages of it. With deportation, 
even to a limited extent, enhanced wages to wliito labor ia mutJieniiUieally 
certain. Labor is like any other commodity in the market - -iuerease tlic 
demand for it and yon increase the of it. Reduce, the H\i)){>ly of 

black labor, by colonizing the black laborer out of the eoim try, and by 
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But it is dreaded that the freed people will swarm, forth and coxet the 
whole land! Are they not already in the land? Will liberation make 
them any more numerous ? Equally distributed among the whites of the 
whole country, and there would be but one colored to seven whites. 
Oould the one, in any way, greatly disturb the seven? There are many 
communities now having more than one free colored person to seven 
whites ; and this, without any apparent consciousness of evil from it. 
The District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Delaware are 
all in this condition. The District has more than one free colored to six 
whites; and yet, in its frequent petitions to Congress, I believe it has 
never presented the presence of free colored persons as one of its griev- 
ances. But why should emancipation South send the freed people North? 
People of any color seldom run unless there be something to run from 
Heretofore colored people to some extent have fled North from bondage; 
and now, perhaps, from bondage and destitution. But if gradual eman- 
cipation and deportation be adopted, they will have neither to flee from. 
Their old masters will give them Avages at least until new laborers can be 
procured, and the freedmen in turn will gladly give their labor for the 
wages till new homes can bo found for them in congenial climes and with 
people of their own blood and race. This proposition can be trusted on 
the mutiial interests involved. And in any event, cannot the North de- 
cide for itself whether to receive them ? 

Again, as practice proves more than theory, in any case, has there been 
any irruption of colored people northward because of the abolishment 
of slavery in this District last spring ? 

What I have said of the proportion of free colored persons to the 
whites in the District is Itoiu the census of 18C0, having no reference to 
persons called contrabands, nor to those made free by the act of Congress 
abolishing slavery here. 

The ■i)lau consisting of tlieso articles is recommended, not but that a 
restoration of national autliority wonld bo accepted Avithont its adoption. 

Nor will the war, noir proceedings under the proclamation of Septem- 
ber 22, 18h2, be stayed becanso of the recommendation of this plan. Its 
timely adoption, I doubt not, AA^onld bring rostoratiuu, and thereby stay 
both. 

And, notvvitiistanding this plan, the recommendation that Congress 
provide by law for compensating any State whieli may adoi)t emancipa- 
tion before this ])hiu shall have been acted upon, is hereby earnestly vo- 
nowed. ISvich wonld bo only an advanced part of the ])]an, and the same 
arguments a])p]y to both. 

This i)hiu is recommended as a moans, not in oxcluBioa of, but addi- 
tional to, all others for restoring and preserving the national authority 
throughout the Union. The subject is presented exclusively in its eco- 
nomical aspect The ])lan would, I am contident, secure peace more 
speedily, and maintain it more p(‘rmanently, than can bo done by force 
olnuA* wliilf*. Jill ii', vvAiild ruist AiinsidcMMUjr Ji-inoioits. n.iid ui.'iniier ol oav 
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inent, and times of payment, would bo easier paid than will b© th© addi 
tional cost of the war, if wo solely rely upon force. It is much— very 
ciuch— that it would cost no blood at all. 

Tho plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. It cannot be- 
come such, without the concurrence of, first, two-thirds of Congress, and 
afterwards three-fourths of tho States. The requisite three-fourths of the 
States will necessarily include seven of the slave States. Their concur- 
rence, if obtained, will give assurance of tbeir severally a(1o];>ting eman- 
cipation, at no very distant day, upon the new constitutional terms. This 
assurance would end the stxmggle now, and save the Union forever. 

I do not forget the gravity wliich should cbaractorixe a paper addressed 
to the Congress of the nation by the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Nor 
do I forget that some of you are my seniors; nor that many of you have 
more experience than I in the conduct of public afiairs. Yet I trust that, 
m view of the great responsibility resting upon me, you will perceive no 
want of respect to yourselves in any undue earnestness I may seem to 
display. 

Is it doubted, then, that tlie i>lan I propose, if adopted, w^ould shorten 
the war, and thus lessen its expenditure of money and of l)l(>od? Is it 
doubted that it would restore the national authority and national pros- 
perity, and perpetuate both indefinitely ? Is it doubted that wo here— - 
Congress and Executive — can secure its adoption 1 Will not tho good 
people respond to a united and earnest appeal from us? (Jan we, can 
they, by any other means, so certainly or so speedily assure these vital 
objects? We can succeed only by concert It is not “ Can any of us ima- 
gine better?” but “ Can xvo all do better?” Object whatsoever is pussil)le, 
still the question recurs, Can xve do better?'’ The dogmas of tlus quiet 
past are inadequate to tho stormy ])resent. The occasion is piled higli 
with difiiculty, and we must rise with tho (KUtasioii. As our (uise is new% 
so we must think anew, and act anew. W’e must disinthrull (mrselves, 
and then wo shall save our country. 

Fellow-citizens, wo cannot escape history. W^e of this Congress and 
this Administration w'ill be remembered in spite of onrseivcs. No per- 
sonal significance or insignilicaiice (‘un spare oiie or unotiier of ns. The 
fiery trial througli wiiich w'o j)ass w'ill light us down in honor (U’ <li'-]ionor 
to the latest generation. We say that we are ha* the rni<m. The world 
will not forget that we say this. We know liow to sjive tin* I'nion. Thu 
world knows wo do know liow to save it. We — even we here liold the 
power and bear tho responsibility. In giving free<lom to the slave we as- 
sure freedom to tho free — honornhle alik(» in what we givi% and what we 
preserve. Wc shall nobly save or meanly lose the last Impe of earth. 
Other means may succeed ; this could not, cannot fail. The way is plain, 
peaceful, generous, just— a way which, if followed, the world will threvei 
applaud, and God must forever bless. Ahuaiiam Lincol.n. 
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At tlie very outset of ttie session, resolutions were in- 
,t reduced by the opponents of the Administration, censur- 
ing, in strong terms, its arrest of individuals in the loyal 
States, suspected of giving, or intending to give, aid and 
comfort to the rebellion. These arrests were denounced 
as utterly unwarranted by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and as involving the subversion of the 
public liberties. In the Senate, the general subject was 
discussed in a debate, commencing on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, the opponents of the Administration setting forth 
very fully and very strongly their opinion of the unjusti- 
fiable nature of this action, and its friends vindicating it, 
as made absolutely necessary by the emergencies of the 
case. Every department of the Government, and every 
section of the country, were filled at the outset of the war 
with men actively engaged in doing the work of spies 
and informers for the rebel authorities ; and it was knorvn 
that, in repeated instances, the plans and purposes of the 
Government had been betrayed and defeated by these 
aiders and abettors of treason. It became absolutely 
necessary, not for purposes of jiunishment, but of preven- 
tion, to arrest these men in the injurious and jierhaps 
fatal action they were preparing to take ; and on this 
ground the action of tlie Government was vindicated and 
justified by the Senate. On the 8th of December, in the 
House of Representatives, a bill was introduced, declaring 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus to have been 
required by the public safety ; confinning and declaring 
valid all arrests and imprisonments, by whomsoever 
made or causc'd to be made, under the authority of the 
Presidcmt ; and indemnifying the President, secretaries, 
heads of departnnmts, and all persons wlio have b(*en 
conc.erned in making such arrests, or in doing or advising 
any such acts, and making void all prosecutions and pro- 
ceedings whatev<n' against them in relation to th<> matters 
in (piestion. It also authorized the President, dui'ing the 
existence of the war, to declare the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, “ at such times, and in such places, 
and with regard to such persons, as in his judgm-mt the 
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public safety may require.” This bill was passed, reoeiv- 
ing ninety votes in its favor, and forty-live against it. It 
was taken up in the Senate on the 22d of December, and 
after a discussion of several days, a new bill was substi- 
tuted and passed ; ayes 33, noes 7. This was taken up 
in the House on the 18th of February, and the substitute 
of the Senate was rejected. This led to the appointment 
of a committee of conference, which recommended tliat 
the Senate recede from its amendments, and that the bill, 
substantially as it came from the House, be passed. This 
report was agreed to after long debate, and the bill thus 
became a law. 

The relations in which the rebel States were placed by 
their acts of secession towards the Giunn-al Government 
became a topic of discusion in the House of Representa- 
tives, in a debate which arose on the 8th of January, upon 
an item in the Appropriation Bill, limiting the amount to 
be paid to certain commissioners to the amount tiiat niiglit 
be collected from taxes in the insurrectionary State's. Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, pronounced tin; opinion that 
the Constitution did not embrace a State) that was in arms 
against the Government of the United Stab's. 1 le maintain- 
ed that those States held toward.s us the position of alien 
enemies — that eveiy obligation (‘xisting betweem them and 
us had been annulled, and that with rc'ganl to all the 
Southern States in rebellion, the Comstilution has no bind- 
ing force and no application. This position was very 
strongly controverted by num of hot h ])arf ies. Those' who 
were not in full sympathy wit h the A d m i n isf ra t ion o pposi ‘d 
it, because it denied to the Southern pc'ople the ])rofee(ion 
of the Constitution ; while many Repithlieans regarded it 
as a virtual acknowledgment of the validity ami actual 
force of the ordinances of sec(‘ssiou passed by the Rebel 
States. Mr. Thomas, of Massaidiusetfs, expressed the 
sentiment of the latter class very clearly wlu-ii he said 
tliiit one object of the bill under discussion ivas to iin])ose 

a tax upon States in reliellion that oiu' onl\' authority 

for so doing was the Constitution of the Cuit'-d States - 
and that we could only do it on the ground (hat ( lieaidljor- 
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ity of the Government over those States is just as valid 
now as it was hefore the acts of secession were passed, 
and that every one of those acts is uiterly null and void. 
No vote was taken which declared directly the opinion 
of the House on the theoretical question thus involved. 

The employment of negroes as soldiers was subjected to 
a vigorous discussion, started on the 27th of January, by 
an amendment offered to a pending bill by Mr. Stevens, 
directing the President to raise, arm, and equip as many 
volunteers of African descent as he might deem useful, 
for such term of service as he might think proper, not 
exceeding five years — to be officered by white or black 
persons, in the President’s discretion — slaves to be accept- 
ed as well as freemen. The members from the Border 
States opposed this proposition with great earnestness, as 
certain to do great harm to the Union cause among their con- 
stituents, by arousing prejudices which, whether reason- 
able or not, were very strong, and against whicli argument 
would be found iitterly unavailing. Mr. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, objected to it maiuiy because it would convert 
the war against the rebellion into a servile war, and es- 
tablish abolition as the main end for which the war was 
carried on. Mr. Sedgwick, of New York, vindicated the 
policy suggested, as having been dictated rather by neces- 
sity than choice. II(i j)oiuted out tlie various steps by 
"which tlu'. President,' as the rcisponsible liead of tlie Gov- 
ernment, had endeavored to prosecute the war success- 
fully without interfering with slavery, and showed also 
how tlie reCusal of the Rebel States to return to their 
allegiance had (‘.ompelled him to advance, step by step, 
to tin' more, rigorous and effective policy which had now 
bt'couK^ in(!vii ahl(,>. After considerable furtlier discussion, 
tile, bill, eniliodying substantially the aineiidment of Mr. 
Stevmis, was passed ; ayes 83, noes f)4. On reaching the 
Senate itwas reli'ri'cd to the Committee on Military Aftairs, 
which, on the 12tti of February, imported against its pas- 
sagii, on the ground that tlie autliority. which itwas in- 
tmidi'd to confer upon the. President was already sufficient- 
ly granted in the act of the previous session, approved 
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July 17, 1862, wliicli autliorized the President to employ, 
ill any military or naval service for -which they might be 
found competent, persons of African descent. 

One of the most important acts of the session was that 
which provided for the creation of a national force by 
enrolling and drafting the militia of the whole country — 
each State being required to contribute its quota in the 
ratio of its population, and the whole force, when raised, 
to be under the control of the President. Some measure 
of the land seemed to have been renderc^d absolubdy ne- 
cessary by the revival of party spirit throughout tlm loyal 
States, and by the active and effective efforts made by 
the Democratic party, emboldened by the I’esults of the 
fall elections of 1862, to discourage anil prevent volunteer- 
ing. So successful had they been in this work, that the 
Government seemed likely to fail in its efforts to raise 
men for another campaign ; and it was to avert this threat- 
ening evil that the biU in question was brought forward 
for the action of Congress. It encountered a viohmt resist- 
ance from the opposition party, and espwnally from those 
members whose sympatliies witli tiu; H(*(!(\s.sioiiists were 
the most distinctly marked. But after tluj r(‘,jection of 
numerous amendments, more or less affi'cting its (;hiira(^t('r 
and -force, it was passed in tlu^ S^euahs and taken up on 
the 23d of Pebruaiy in tlu^ House, Avller(^ it eiieounten'd 
a similar ordeal. It contained various provisions for 
exempting from S(‘rvi(;<i persons u})on whom others wen* 
most directly and entirely d(‘]>end(mt forsu])})ort such as 
the only son of a widow, tlm only son of aged and infirm 
parents who relied upon him fora maiutenaiiee, A-e,. It 
allowed di'afted persons to ])roenre substitutes; and, to 
cover the cases in which tlu^ prie.es of substitutes might 
become exorbitant, it also provided that upon ]iayment 
of three hundred dollars fin* Government itself would 
procure a substitute, and releas(> file pm-son di-affed from 
service. The bill was ]-)as.s(‘d in the Ilous(‘, witli some 
amendments, by a vote of n.l to -10 ; and the amendments 
being concurred in by the Seuati', tin' bill lieeitim' a law. 

One section of this act required tlie President to issue 
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a proclamation offering an amnesty to deserters, and lie 
accordingly issued it, in tlie following words : — 


A PKOCLAMATIOST. 


By the President of the United States of America, 


Executive Mansiojst, WASiriN-aTox, March 10, 1S68. 


In pursuance of the twenty-aixtli section of the act of Congress entitled 
“ An Act for enrolling and calling out the ISTational Forces, and for other 
purposes,” approved on the third of March, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three, I, Abraham Lincoln, President, and commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, do hereby order and 
command that all soldiers enlisted or drafted into the service of the United 
States, now absent from their regiments without leave, shall forthwith 
return to their respective regiments ; and I do hereby declare and pro- 
claim that all soldiers now absent from their respective regiments without 
leave, who shall, on or before the first day of April, 1863, report them- 
selves at any rendc;?:vous designated by the General Orders of the War 
Department, No. 58, hereto annexed, may be restored to their respective 
regiments without punishment, except the forfeiture of pay and allow- 
ances during their absence ; and all who do not return within the time 
above specified shall be arrested as deserters, and punished as the law 
provides. 

And whereas evil-disposed and disloyal pei'sons, at sundry places, have 
enticed and procured soldiers to desert and absent themselves from their 
regiments, thereby weakening the strength of tlio armies, and prolonging 
the war, giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and cruelly exposing the 
gallant and faithful soldiers remaining in the ranks to increased hardships 
and dangers: 

I do therefore call upon all patriotic and faithful citizens to oppose and 
resist the aforementioned dangerous and treasonable crimes, and aid in 
restoring to their regiments all soldiers absent without leave, and assist 
in the execution of the act of Congress for “Enrolling and calling out the 
National Forc.es, and for other purposes,” and to support the proper 
authorities in the prosecution and ])uiushment of oUeudera against said 
act, and aid in suppressing the insurrection and the rehelliou. 

In testimony whereof, I have lioreunto set my hand. 

Done at the City of Wasliington, this tenth day of March, in the year 
of our lA>r(l one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of 
the in(lei)eiidcnce of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

AniiAUAM Lincoln. 


By the President : 

Edwin M. Stanton, Scare fiary of War. 


Tlui finances of the coniitry enlisted a good deal of 
attention during tliis session. It Avas necessaiy to pro- 
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A'ide in some way for the expenses of the war, and also 
fora currency ; and two hills were accordingly introduced 
at an early stage of the session relating to these two sub- 
jects. The Financial Bill, as finally passed by both 
Houses, authorized the Secretary of the Ti'easury to 
borrow and issue bonds for nine hundred millions of 
dollars, at not more than six per cent, interest, and 
payable at a time not less than ten nor more than forty 
years. It also authorized the Secretary to issue treasury 
notes to the amount of four hundred millifons of doUai-s, 
bearing interest, and also notes not bearing interest to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
While this bill was pending, a joint r(\solution was 
passed by both Houses, authorizing the issuing of treas- 
uiy notes to the amount of one hundred millions of 
dollars, to meet the immediate wants of the soldiers and 
sailors in the service. 

The President announced that he had signed this reso- 
lution, in the following 


MESSAGE. 

T4 the Senate and Rouse of Eeprescntat ires : — 

I have signed tlie joint resolution to provide for tlie iininedinte pay- 
ment of the army and navy of the United Staten, passtvl by tlie Houho 
of Kopresciitatives on tlie 14th, and ])y the Senate oii the 15th insr. 
The joint resolution is a simple authority, amounting, however, rnnhw tho 
existing circumstaiices, to a direction to the Seeretary of the Treasury to 
make an additional issue of one, liundred millions of dollurs in United 
States notes, if so much money is needed, for the payment of the army 
and navy. My approval is given in order that every po.ssihle facility may 
be afforded for the prompt discliarge of all arrears of pay (lu(‘ to our sol- 
diers and our sailors. 

While 'giving this approval, however, I think it my ilnty to express my 
siacere regret tliat it has been fouml neec.'^sary to ant hori/,(‘ so large an 
additional issue of United States notes, when this circulation, and that of 
the suspended banks together, have ])ecoim* already so redundant ns to 
increase prices beyond real values, thereby augmenting tin* cost of living, 
to the injury of labor, and the cost of supplies - to the injury of the wliule 
country. It seems very plain that continued issues of UnitiMl Slatiis indes, 
without any clieckto tlio issues ol siis[u*inle<I hanks, and without ade<{ua(e 
provision for the raising of money hy loan.s, and for funding tin* issm‘.s, so 
as to keep them within duo limits, must, so.-n orodiie,* di‘*a’->: rous cousc- 
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qiiences ; and tliis matter appears to mo so important tliat I feel bonnd to 
avail myself of this occasion to ask the special attention of Congress to it 

That Congress has power to regulate the currency of the country can 
hardly admit of doubt, and that a judicious measure to prevent the dete- 
rioration of this currency, by a reasonable taxation of bank circulation 
or otherwise, is needed, seems equally clear. Independently of this gen- 
eral consideration, it would be unjust to the people at large to exempt 
banks enjoying the special privilege of circulation, from their just propor- 
tion of the public burdens. 

In order to raise money by way of loans most easily and cheaply, it is 
clearly necessary to give every possible support to the public credit. To 
that end, a uniform currency, in which taxes, subscriptions, loans, and all 
other ordinary public dues may be paid, is almost if not quite indispensa- 
ble. Such a currency can be furnished by banking associations authorized 
under a general act of Congress, as suggested in my message at the begin- 
ning of the present session. The securing of this circulation by the pledge 
of the United States bonds, as hex*ein suggested, would still further facili- 
tate loans, by increasing the present and causing a future demand for 
such bonds. 

In view of the actual financial embarrassments of the Government, and 
of the greater embarrassment sure to come if the necessary means of re- 
lief be not afforded, I feel that I should not perform my duty by a simple 
announcement of my approval of the joint resolution, which proposes 
relief only by increasing the circulation, without expressing my earnest 
desire that measures, such in substance as that I have just referred to, may 
receive the early sanction of Congress. By such measures, in my opinion, 
will payment be most certainly secured, not only to the array and navy, 
but to all honest creditors of the Government, and satisfactory provision 
made for future demands on the Treasury. 

Abraham Lijs'ooln. 

The second hill — that to provide a national currency, 
secured by a pledge of United States stocks, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof, Tvas passed in 
the Senate — ayes twenty-three, noes twenty-one ; and in 
the House, ayes seveuty-eight, noes sixty-four — under 
the twofold conviction that so long as the war continued 
the country must have a laige supply of paper money, 
and that it was also highly desiral)le that tliis money 
should be national in its character, and rest on the faith 
of the Government as its security. 

Another act of importance, passed by Congress at this 
sessi(.)n, was the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union. Tlic Constitution of the United States declares 
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that no new State shall be formed within the jurisdiction 
of any State without the consent of the legislature of the 
State concerned, as well as of the Congress. The main 
question on which the admission of the new State turned, 
therefore, was whether that State had been fonned Avith 
the consent of the Legislature of Virginia. The facts of 
the case were these : In the winter of 1860-61, the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, conTened in extra session, had called 
a convention, to be held on the 14th of February, 1861, 
at Richmond, to decide on the question of secession. A 
vote was also to be taken, when the delegates to this con- 
vention should be elected, to decide wlmtlier an ordinance 
of secession, if passed by the convention, should be re- 
ferred back to the people ; and this was decided in the 
affirmative, by a majority of nearly sixty thousand. The 
convention met, and an ordinance of secession was passed, 
and referred to the people, at an election to be held on the 
fourth Tuesday of' May. Without waiting for this vote, 
the authorities of the State levied wai' against the United 
States, joined the Rebel Confederacy, and inviti'd the 
Confederate armies to occupy poitions of their t(‘rritory. 
A convention of nearly five hundred d(>h‘gat<-s, cliosen in 
Western Virginia under a popular call, nu‘t (‘arly in I^fay, 
declared the ordinance of sec,(‘.ssion null and void, and 
called another convention of deh'gatt's from all the <'oun- 
ties of Virginia, to be held at Whetding, on the 1 1th 
of June, in case the secession ordinance should b(' rati- 
fied by the popular vote. It was so ratifi(“d, and the 
convention nnd. It proceeded on tlm assumjition that 
the officers of the old Gov<‘imment of the Slale had va- 
cated their offices by joining the ndx'lliou ; and it ac- 
cordingly proceeded to fill them, and to nsirganize the 
Government of the whole State. On the 2nth of August 
the convention passed an ordinance to “])rovi(h‘ for tlu! 
formation of a new State out of a portion of lh<i territory 
of this State.” Under that ordinance, delegati>s wen? 
r?lected to a convention which met at Vdioeling, ^'oveinher 
2Gth, and proceeded to draft a Constitution for the Slate 
of West Virginia, as the new Stah* was named, which 
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was submitted to the .people of West Virginia in April, 
1862, and by them ratified — eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-two voting in favor of it, and five hun- 
dred and fourteen against it. The Legislature of Virginia, 
the members of which were elected by authority of the 
Wheeling Coirvention of June 11th, met, in extra session, 
called by the Governor appointed by that convention, on 
the 6th of May, 1862, and passed an act giving its consent 
to the formation of the new State, and making application 
to Congress for its admission into the Union. The ques- 
tion to be decided by Congress, therefore, was whether 
the legislature which met at Wheeling on the 11th of June 
was “the Legislature of Virginia,” and thus competent 
to give its consent to the formation of a new State within 
the State of Virginia. The bill for admitting it, notwith- 
standing the opposition of several leading and influential 
Kepublicans, was passed in the House — ayes ninety-six, 
noes fifty -five. It passed in the Senate without debate, 
and was approved by the President on the 31st of Decern 
ber, 1862, and on the 20th of April, 1863, the President 
issued tlie following proclamation for the admission of the 
new State : — 


W?ierea8j by the act of Oongress approved the 31st day of December last, 
the State of West Virgiuia was declared to be one of the United States of 
America, and was adiriittod into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever, upon the condition that certain 
changes should be duly made in the proposed Constitution tor that State. 

And whereas^ proof of a compliance with that condition, as recpiired by 
the second section of the act aforesaid, has been submitted to me : 

lIlTow, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby, in parsuance of the act of Oongress aforesaid, 
declare and proclaim that the said act shall take effect and he in force 
from and after sixty days from the date hereof. 

In witness whereof, I have liereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twentieth day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
[l. 8.] tiiree, and of the independence of the United States the 
eighty-seventh. Abkaham Lincoln. 

By the President * 

William 11. Skwaud, Secretary of State. 
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A bill was brought forwai-d in tlie Senate for discussion 
on the 29th of January, proposing a grant of money to aid 
in the abolition of slavery in the State of Missouri. It 
gave rise to a good deal of debate, some Senators doubt- 
ing whether Congress had any constitutional right to make 
such an appropriation, and a marked difference of opinion, 
moreover, growing up as to the propriety of gradual or 
immediate emancipation in that State. Mr. Sumner, Mr. 
Wilson, and several others, insisted that the aid pro^msed 
should be granted only on condition that emancipation 
should be immediate ; while the Senators from Missouri 
thought that the State would be much more certain to 
provide for getting rid of slavery if the time were ex- 
tended to twenty -three years, as the bill proposed, than 
if she were required to set free all her slaves at once. 
The Senators from the slave States generally oppostxi the 
measure, on the ground that Congress had no authority 
under the Constitution to appropriate any portion of the 
public money for such a purpose. The bill was liually 
passed in the Senate, but it failed to pass the Ilousii. 

Two members of Congress from the Stahi of Louisiana 
were admitted to seats in the House of Representatives 
under circumstances which iiuuhi that adion ol’ cousidt'r- 
able importance. Immediately after tin? oc<‘U])a(iou of 
New Orleans by the National forca.'S undt'r (leneral But- 
ler, the President had appointed General Slieph'y military 
governor of the State of Louisiana, 'flui rebel forces 
were driven out from the City of Ntnv Orh'ans, and some 
of the adjoining parishes ; and wlnui, <IuriHg the ensuing 
summer, thepeo])le were invited to resume tlu'ir ullogiam-e 
to the Government of the United States, ov<‘r si.\t_\' thou- 
sand came forward, took tlui oath of allegiance, and were 
admitted to their rights as eith/ms. On th(^ dd of Decem- 
ber, General Sliephy, acting as military governor of the 
Shite, ordered an ehiction for members of Congress in the 
two districts into which tlie City of New Orleans is divi 
ded — each district embrac/ing also some of t he ad joining 
parishes. In one of thesis districts, B. F. Flamlers was 
elected, receiving two thousand thnte humln'd and si wenty 
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votes, and all others two hundred and seventy-three ; and 
in the other, Michael Hahn was elected, receiving twc 
fchonsand seven hundred and ninety-nine votes out of five 
thousand one hundred and seventeen, the whole nnmher 
cast. A Qommittee of the House, to which the applica- 
tion of these gentlemen for admission to their seats had 
been referred, reported, on the 9th of February, in favor 
of their claim. It was represented in this report that the 
requirements of the Constitution of the State of Louisiana 
had in all respects been complied with, the only question 
being whether a military governor, appointed by the 
President of the United States, could properly and right- 
fully perform the functions of the civil governor of the 
State. The committee held that he could, and cited a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States, not only 
recognizing the power of the President to appoint a mili- 
tary governor, but also recognizing both his civil and 
military functions as of full validity and binding obliga- 
tion. On the other hand, it was maintained that repre- 
sentatives can be elected to the Federal Legislature only 
in pursuance of an act of the State Legislature, or of an 
act of the Federal Congress. In this case neither of these 
requirements had been fulfilled. The House, however, 
admitted both these gentlemen to their seats, by a vote of 
ninety-two to forty-four. 

Before adjourning. Congress passed an act, approved 
on the 3d of March, authorizing the President, “in all 
domestic and foreign wars,” to issue to private armed 
vessels of the United States letters of marque and reprisal 
— said authority to terminate at the end of three years 
from the date of the act. Resolutions were also adopted 
in both Houses, protesting against every proposition of 
foreign interference, by proffers of mediation or other- 
wise, as “unreasonable and inadmissible,” and declaring 
the “unalterable purpose of the United States to prose- 
cute the war until the rebellion shall be overcome.” 
These resolutions, offered by Mr. Sumner,* received in the 
Senate thirty-one votes in their favor, while but five 
were cast against them, and in the House one hundred 
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pad three were giyen for their passage, and twenty-eight 
against it. 

The session closed on the 4th of March, 1863. Its pro- 
ceedings had been marked hy the same thorough and 
fixed determination to carry on the war, by the use of 
the most vigorous and effective measures for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and by the same full and prompt 
support of the President, which had characterized the 
preceding Congress. 

While some members of the Administration party, 
becoming impatient of the delays which seemed to mark 
the progress of the war, were inclined to cmisure the 
caution of the President, and to insist upon bolder and 
more sweeping assaults upon the jiersons and property 
of the people of the Eebel States, and especially upon 
the institution of slavery— and while, on the other hand,’ 
its more open opponents denounced every thing like 
severity, as calculated to exasperate the South and pro- 
long the war, the great body of the membiu-H, like the 
great body of the people, manifested a steady and firm 
reliance on the patriotic purpose and tlie calm sagacity 
evinced by the President in his conduct of public affairs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ARBITRARY ARRESTS.— THE STTSPENSTON OP THE WRIT OP 
HABEAS CORPUS.— THE DRAPT. ■ 

Aebiteary Arrests. — First Suspeitston of the Habeas Corpus. — A ii) 
AND Comfort to the Rebels. — ^Executive Order about Arrests. 
—Appointment of a Commissioner on Arrests. — Opposition to the 
Government. — The Case of Vallandigham. — Governor Seymour 
ON Yallandigham. — President Lincoln on Arrests. — President 
Lincoln on Military Arrests. — The President’s Letter to Mr. 
Corning. — The President to the Ohio Committee. — The President 
ON Yallandigham’s Case. — The Habeas Corpus Suspended. — 
Proclamation Concerning Aliens. — The Draft. — The Hew Yore 
P ioTS. — L etter to Governor Seymour. — The Draft Pesumed and 
Completed. 

At tlie very outbreak of the rebellion, the Administra- 
tion was compelled to face one of the most formidable 
of the many difficulties which have embarrassed its 
letion. Long before the issue had been distinctly made 
by the rebels in the Southern States, while, under the 
protecting toleration of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, 
the conspirators were making preparations for armed 
resistance to the Government of the United States, evi- 
dences were not wanting that they relied npon the active 
co-operation of men and parties in the Northern States, 
whose political sympathies had always been in harmony 
with their princ-iples and their action. As early as in 
January, 1861, wliile the rebels were diligently and 
actively collecting arms and other munitions of war, by 
purchase in tlu' Nortliern States, for the contest on which 
they had resol v(>cl, Fernando Wood, then Mayor of New 
York, had n,pologi/('d to Senator Toombs, of G('orgia, for 
the seizure b}^ the police of New York of “ arms intended 
for and consigned to the State of Georgia,” and had 
assured him that “if he had the power, he should sum- 
marily punish the authors of tliis illegal and unjustifiable 
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seizure of private property.” The departments at Wash, 
ington, the army and the navy, aU places of responsi. 
bihty and trust under the Government, and all depart 
meats of civil and political activity in the Northern 
States, were found to he largely filled hy persons in 
active sympathy with the secession movement, and ready 
at all times to give it all the aid and comfort in their 
power. Upon the advent of the new Administration, 
and when active measures began to be taken for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, the Government found its plans 
betrayed and its movements thwarted at every turn. 
Prominent presses and politicians, moreover, throughout 
the country, began, by active hostility, to indicate their 
sympathy with those who sought, under cover of oppo- 
sition to the Administration, to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and it became speedily manifest that there was suf- 
ficient of treasonable sentiment throughout tin* North to 
paralyze the authorities in their efforts, aided only by the 
ordinai-y machinery of the law, to crush the secession 
movement. 

Under these circumstances, it was d(‘emi'd necessary to 
resort to the exercise of the extraordinary x)ow«‘rs with 
which, in extraordinary emerg(*n<'ie.s, tin* Oonstitution 
had clothed the Government. That iiistnuneiit had pro- 
vided that “ the privilege of the writ of Jt(if>i‘(tK rorpm 
should not be sus])(‘nd(Hl, unh'ss whim, in i-ases of rebel- 
lion or invasion, the public siifety might require it.” By 
necessary implication, wheni'vi'r, in such cases either of 
rebellion or invasion, tlie public safety did reijuire it, the 
privilege of that writ might bt; suspeiuled ; and, from 
the very necessity of the. case, the (tovenuueut whicli 
was charged with the. care of thi‘ ])ublic, safety, was em- 
powered to judge wlien the contingency should occur, 
f he only question that remained was, whirh dcparlment 
of the Government was to meet this ri'sjionsihility. If 
the act was one of legislation, it could only he performed 
by Congress and the President ; if it was in its nature 
executive, tlien it miglit be ]»erfornied, the emergency re- 
quiring it, by the President alone. The pre.-siug emer- 
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gency of the case, moreover, went far towards dictating the 
decision. Congress had adjourned on the 4th of March, 
and could not he again assembled for some months ; 
and infinite and, perhaps fatal mischief might he done 
during the interval, if the Northern allies of the rehellion 
were allowed with impunity to prosecute their plans. 

Under the influence of . these considerations, the Presi- 
dent, in his proclamation of the 3d of May, 1861, direct- 
ing the commander of the forces of the United States on 
the Florida coast to permit no person to exercise any 
authority upon the islands of Key West, the Tortugas, 
and Santa Rosa, which might he inconsistent with the 
authority of the Unite'd States, also authorized him, “if 
he should find it necessary, to suspend the writ .of habeas 
corpus, and to remove from the vicinity of the United 
States fortresses all dangerous or suspected persons.” 
This was the first act of the Administration in that 
.direction ; hut it was very soon found necessary to resort 
to the exercise of the same powers in other sections of the 
country. On the 25th of May, John Merryman, a resi- 
dent of Hayfield, in Baltimore County, Maryland, known 
hy the Grovernment to he in communication with the 
rebels, and to he giving them aid and comfort, was 
arrested and imprisoned in Port McHenry, then com- 
manded hy General Cadwallader. On the same day he 
forwarded a petition to Roger B. Taney, Chief-Justice of 
the United States, reciting the circumstances of his arrest, 
and praying for the issue of the writ of habeas corpus. 
The Avrit A\nis fortliAvith issued, and General CadAvallader 
was ordered to bring the body of Merryman before the 
Chief- Justice on the 27th. On that day Colonel Lee pre- 
sented a Avritten communication from General Cadwalla- 
der, stating that Merryman had been arrested and com- 
mitt(;d to his custody hy officers acting under tlie author- 
ity of the United States, charged Avith various acts of 
treason ; with holding a commission as lieutenant in a 
company aA^owiag its purpose of armed hostility against 
the Government, and with hav'ing made often and unre- 
served declarations of his association Avitli this armei. 
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force, and of Ms readiness to co-operate with those en- 
gaged in the present rebellion against the Govemtnenl 
of the United States. ' The General added, that he was 
“ duly authorized by the President of the United States 
to suspend tlie writ of Tiaheas oorjyus for the public 
safety and that, while he fully appreciated the deli- 
cacy of the trust, he was also instructed “that, in times 
of civil strife, errors, if any, should be on the side ot 
safety to the country.” The commanding General ac- 
cordingly declined to obey the writ, whereupon an 
attachment was forthwith issued against him for con- 
tempt of court, made returnable at noon on the next day. 
On that day, the marshal charged with serving the at- 
tachment made return that he was not admitted within 
the fortress, and had consequently been unable to serve 
the writ. The Chief- Justice, thereupon, read an opinion 
that the President could not suspend th(» writ of habeas 
corpus, nor authorize any military officer to do so, and 
that a military officer had no right to arrest any person, 
not subject to the rules and articles of war, for an ofF(m(!e 
against the laws of the United SUites, excej)t in aid of 
the judicial authority, and subject to its (control. The 
Chief Justice stated further, that th(‘ marshal luul the 
power to summon out the posse comitatus to <‘nforce the 
service of the writ, but as it was apjianmt tliat it would 
be resisted by a force notoriously su])erior, the Court 
could do nothing further in the ju-emises. 

On the 12th of May, anotln'r writ was issued by Judge 
Giles, of Baltimore, to Major Morris, of tlu' Ibiited States 
Artillery, at Port Mclbmry, Avho, in a letter dated tlu^ 
14th, refused to obey the Avrit, becausi', at the time it wiis 
issued, and for two wecLs ])r(>vious, tin* City of Balti- 
more had been completely under the control of the rebel 
authorities, United States soldiers liad been murdered in 
the streets, the intention to capture that foi-t had been 
openly proclaimed, and tin* legislature of the State was 
at that moment debating the (pu'stiou of making war 
upon the Government of the United States. All this, in 
his judgment, constituted a case of reladlion, and atibrd- 
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ed salScient legal cause for suspending the "writ of habeas 
corpus. Similar cases arose, and "were disposed of in a 
similar manner, in other sections of the country. 

The Governor of Virginia had proposed to Mr, G. 
Heincken, of New York, the agent of the New York and 
Virginia Steamship Company, payment for two steamers 
of that line, the Yorktown and Jamestown, which he had 
seized for the rebel service, an acceptance of which proffer, 
Mr. Heincken was informed, would he treated as an act 
of treason to the Government ; and on his application, 
Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, gave him the follow- 
ing reasons for this decision ; — 

An insurrection has broken out in several of the States of this Union, 
including Virginia, designed to overthrow the Government of the United 
States. The executive authorities of that State are parties to that insur- 
rection, and so are public enemies. Their action in seizing or buying 
vessels to be employed in executing that design, is not merely without 
authority of law, but is treason. It is treason for any person to give 
i aid and comfort to public enemies. To sell vessels to them which it is 
their ])urpose to use as ships of war, is to give them aid and comfort. To 
receive money from them in payment for vessels which they have seized 
for those purposes, would be to attempt to convert the unlawful seizure 
into a sale, and would subject the party so^ oifending to the pains and 
penalties of treason, and the Government would not hesitate to bring the 
offender to punishment. 

These acts and decisions of the Government were vehe- 
mently assailed hy the party opponents of the Adminis- 
tration, and led to the most viohmt and intemperate 
assaults upon the Government in many of the public 
prints. Some of these journals were refused the privi- 
lege of the' public mails, the Government not holding 
itself xrnder any obligation to aid in circulating assaults 
upon its own autliority, and stringent restrictions were 
placed upon the transmission of intelligence by telegraph. 
On the 5th of July, 1862, Attorney- General Bates trans 
mitted to the Pr(;sicleut an elaborate opinion, prepared at 
his request, upon his power to make arrests of persons 
known to have criminal (iomplicity with the insurgents, 
or against whom tlnmi is probable cause for suspicion 
of such criminal complicity, and also upon his right to 
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• refuse to obey a ’writ of habeas corpus in case of sncli 
arrests. The Attorney- General discussed the subject at 
considerable length, and reached a conclusion favorable 
to the action of the Government. From tliat time for- 
ward the Government exerted, with vigor and energy, ail 
the power thus placed in its hands to prevent the rebel- 
lion from receiving aid from those in sympathy with its 
objects in the Northern States. A large number of 
persons, believed to be in complicity with the insurgents, 
were placed in arrest, but were released upon taking an 
oath of allegiance to the United States Baltimore con- 
tinued for some time to be the head-quarters of conspira- 
cies and movements of various kinds in aid of the rebel- 
lion, and the arrests were consequently more numerous 
there than elsewheri^ Indeed, very strenuous efforts 
were made throughout the summer to induce some action 
on the part of the legislature which woald place the State 
in alliance with the Rebel Confederacy, and it was confi- 
dently believed that an ordinance looking to this end 
would be passed at the extra session wliich was convimed 
for the 17th of September ; but on the lOtli, nine secession 
members of the House of Delegates, ■with the officers of 
both houses, were arrested by General McClellan, then 
in command of the army, who expri'ssed his full appro- 
bation of the proceedings, and the s(«8ion was not held. 

The President at the tinni gave the following statennmt 
of his vieivs in regard to these arrests ; — 

The public safety renders it necessary that the of tliesc* arrests 

should at present be withheld, hut at the jiroper time they will Ik* made 
public. Of one thing the people of Maryland may ri‘Ht assured, that no 
arrest has been made, or will be made, not bascsl on sulhstantial and un 
mistakable complicity with those in armed rebellion against tlie (Jovern- 
nient of the United States. In no ease has an arrest been made on mere 
suspicion, or through personal or i>artisan animosities; hut in all easeH 
the Government is in possession of tangible and unmistakubh* evidence, 
which will, when made public, be satisfaetory to every loyal (‘iti/.en. 

Arrests continued to he made undei- authority of the 
State' Department, not without complaint, certaiiil}-, from 
large numbers of the people, but with the g(>n(‘rai acipii- 
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escence of tlie wLole community, and "beyond all question 
greatly to tlie adrantage of the Government and the coun- 
try. On the 14th of February, 1862, an order was issued 
on the subject, which transferred control of the whole 
matter to the War Department. The circumstances which 
had made these arrests necessary are stated with so much 
clearness and force in that order, that we insert it at 
length, as follows : — 

EXECUTIVE OEDEES IN EEEATION TO STATE EEISONEES. 

War Department, WAsniNCTON, Fehruary 14. 

Tne breaking out of a formidable insurrection, based on a conflict of 
political ideas, being an event without precedent in the United States, 
was necessarily attended by great confusion and perplexity of the public 
mind. Disloyalty, before unsuspected, suddenly became bold, and treason 
astonished the world by bringing at once into the field military forces 
superior in numbers to the standing army of the United States. 

Every department of the Government was paralyzed by treason. De- 
fection appeared in the Senate, in the House of Eepresentatives, in the 
Cabinet, in the Eoderal Courts; ministers and consuls returned from 
foreign countries to enter the insurrectionary councils, or land or naval 
forces; commanding and other officers of the army and in the navy be- 
trayed the councils or deserted their posts for commands in the insurgent 
forces. Treason was flagrant in the revenue and in the post-office service, 
as well as in the Territorial governments and in tlie Indian reserves. 

TSTot only governors, judges, legislators, and ministerial officers in the 
States, but even whole States, rushed, one after another, with apparent 
unanimity, into rebellion. The Capital was besieged, and its connection 
with all the States cut off. 

Even in the portions of the country which were most loyal, political 
c<)inbinati(.)ns and secret societies were formed, fnrtlioring the work ol 
disunion, w’hile, from motives of disloyalty or cupidity, or from excited 
passions or perverted sympathies, individuals were found furnishing men, 
money, and materials of war and supplies to the insurgents’ military and 
naval forces. Annies, ships, fortifications, navy yards, arsenals, military 
posts and garrisons, one after another, were betrayed or abandoned to the 
insurgents. 

Congress had not anticipated and so had not provided for the emergency. 
The muni(‘i[)a,l authorities were powerless and inactive. The judicial ma- 
chinery seemed' us if it had been designed not to sustain the Government, 
but to embarrass and betray it. 

Foreign intervention, openly invited and industriously instigated by the 
abettors of the insurrection, hecame imminent, and has only been pro- 
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vented by the practice of strict and impartial justice, with the most perfect 
moderation in our intercourse with nations. 

Tiie public mind was alarmed and apprehensive, though fortunately 
not distracted or disheartened. It seemed to be doubtful whether the 
Federal Government, which one year before had been thought a model 
worthy of universal acceptance, had indeed the ability to defend and 
maintain itself. 

Some reverses, which perhaps were unavoidable, suffered by newly 
levied and inefficient forces, discouraged the loyal, and gave new hopes 
to the insurgents. Voluntary enlistments seemed about to cease, and 
desertions commenced. Parties speculated upon the (question whether 
conscription had not become necessary to fill up the armies of the United 
States. 

In this emergency the President felt it his duty to employ with energy 
the extraordinary powers wliich the Constitution confides to him in cases 
of insurrection. lie called into the field such military and naval forces, 
unauthorized by the existing laws, as seemed necessary. lie directed 
measures to prevent the use of the post-otlh^e for treasonable correspond- 
ence. He subjected passengers to and from foreign countries to new 
passport regulations, and he instituted a blockade, suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus in various places, and caused penson.H who were representeil 
to him as being or about to ^engage in disloyal or treasonable pnictices to 
be arrested by special civil as w^ell as military agencies, and (bdained in 
military custody, when necessary, to prevent them ami deter others Irom 
such practices. Examinations of such cases were instituted, ami some of 
the persons so arrested have been di.scharged fnun time to time, under 
circumstances or ui)oii conditions comijatible, as was thought, with the 
public safety. 

Meantime a favorable change of public opinion has ocenrred. The line 
between loyalty and disloyalty is plainly delined; tlie whole Htrm*ture of 
the Government is firm and stable; ai»prchensi<»ns of jmhlir. danger and 
facilities for treasonable practice.s liave diminished with the passions whieh 
prompted heedless persons to adopt them, 'flit* iiisnrreef ion is believed 
to have culminated and to he declining. 

The President, in view of these facts, ami anxious to favor a ndurn t(» 
the normal course of the Administration, as far as regard for the public 
welfare will allow, directs that all iMditical prisoners or state prisoners 
now held in military cu.stody, he released on their snhscrihing to a pande 
engaging them to render no aid or comhiM to the eneinies in hostilif) u» 
the United States. 

The Secretary of War will, however, at his discretion, t'xcept from tiu 
etfect of this order any persons dotaimsl as s|)it‘s in the .tiw ice of the! in- 
surgents, or others whose release at the i)re.sent moment m.ay he deemed 
incompatible with the public safety. 

lo all persons who shall he so released, and who sliall loM-p their parole. 
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tlie President grants an amnesty for any past offences of treason or dis- 
'oyalty which they may have committed. 

Extraordinary arrests will hereafter be made nnder the direction of the 
military authorities alone. 

By order of the President : 

Edwin M. Stanton. Seoretary of War, 

On tlie 27tli of the same month, a commission was ap- 
pointed by the War Department, consisting of Major- 
General Dix and Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, of New 
York, to examine into the cases of the state prisoners 
then remaining in custody, and to determine whether, in 
view of the public safety and the existing rebellion, they 
should be discharged, or remain in arrest, or be remitted 
to the civil tribunals for trial. These gentlemen entered 
at once upon the discharge of their duties, and a large 
number of prisoners were released from custody on taking 
the oath of allegiance. Wherever the public safety 
seemed to require it, however, arrests continued to be 
made — the President, in every instance, assuming all the 
responsibility of tliese acts, and throwing himself upon 
the courts and the judgment of the country for his vindi- 
cation. But the President himself had not up to this time 
directed any general suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, or given any public notice of the rules by which 
the Government would be guided in its action upon cases 
that might arise. It was left to the Secretary of War to 
decide in what instances and for what causes arrests should 
be made, and the privilege of the writ should be sus- 
pended. In some of the courts into which these cases 
were brought, the ground was accordingly taken that, 
although the Piesident might have authority under the 
Constitution, when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety should require it, to suspend the writ, he 
could not delegate that authority to any sxibordinate. To 
meet this view, therefore, the President, on the 24th of 
September, 1862, issued the following 

PKOOLAMATION. 

Whereas^ It lias bocn necessary to call into service, not only volunteers, 
but also ])ortions of the militia of the States by draft, in order to suppress 
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the insnrreotion existing in the United States, and disloyal persons are 
not adequately restrained by the ordinary processes of law from hindering 
this measure, and from giving aid and comfort in various ways to the in- 
surrection : 

N'ow, therefore, be it ordered — 

Mrst. That during the existing insurrection, and as a necessary measure 
for suppressing the same, all rebels and insurgents, their aiders and abettors, 
within the United States, and all persons discouraging volunteer enlist 
ments, resisting military drafts, or guilty of any disloyal practice affording 
aid and comfort to the rebels against the authority of the United States, 
shall be subject to martial law, and liable to trial and punishment by 
courts-martial or military commission. 

Second. That the writ of lialeas coqms is suspemled in respect to all 
persons arrested, or who are now, or hereafter during tlie rebellion shall 
be, imprisoned in any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, or other place 
of confinement, by any military authority, or by the sentence of any 
court-martial or military commission. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Wasiiington, this twenty-fourth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
[L. s.] dred and sixty-tvro, and of the iadepeiidenee of the United 
States the eighty -seventh. 

AijUAHAM LiNOOtN, 

By the President : 

William II. Seward, Secretary of State, 

This proclamation was ac(‘()in]iani(‘d by onh'rs from the 
War Department apiiointinp: a Provost-Marshal-Chmcrul, 
whose head-qnartiM's wort^ to l)o at Washington, with 
special provost-marshals, om* or nion> in oach State, 
charged with the duty of arn'sting di‘s<‘rti‘rs aiul disloyal 
persons, and of inquiring into troasonablc juvu'ticos 
throughout the country. TIkw avcu-o autliori/.od to call 
upon either the civil or military authority for aid in the 
discharge of their duti(‘s, and wen* [-('({iiircd to report to 
the department at Wasiiington. The creation of tliis new 
department had beim made iic<a‘ssary by the increased 
activity of the enemies of the ({ovm-iiiuent throughout tlie 
North, and by the di'gree of success wliicli had attended 
their efforts. Prompted iiartly by merely poliiical and 
partisan motives, but in many in.stances by ihoroiigh sym- 
pathy with the secession movement, active political lead- 
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era Lad set in vigorous motion very extensive machinery 
for the advancement of their designs. ‘ ‘ Peace-meetings ’ ’ 
were held in every section of the Northern States, at which 
the action of the Government was most vehemently as- 
sailed, the objects of the war were misrepresented, and its 
prosecution denounced, and special efforts made to prevent 
enhstments, to promote desertions, and in every way to 
cripple the Government in its eiforts to subdue the rebel- 
lion by force of aims. The vigorous action of the Gov- 
ernment, however, in arresting men conspicuous in these 
disloyal practices, had created a salutary reaction in the 
public mind, and had so far relieved the Administration 
from apprehension as to warrant the promulgation of the' 
following order: — 


“Was 0EPAETMENT, "WASHINGTON, IfotieryLb&r 22, 1862. 

Ordered — 1. That all persons now in military custody, who have been 
arrested for discouraging volunteer enlistments, opposing the draft, or for 
otherwise giving aid and comfort to the enemy, in States where the draft 
has been made, or the quota of volunteers and militia has been furnished, 
shall be discharged from further military restraint. 

. 2. The persons who, by tlie autliority of the military commander or 
governor in rebel States, have been arrested and sent from such State foi 
disloyalty or hostility to the Government of the United States, and are 
now in military custody, may also be discharged upon giving their parole 
to do no act of Injstility against the Government of the United States, nor 
render aid to its oiieinies. But all such persons shall remain subject to 
military surveillance and liable to arrest on breach of their parole. And 
if any such pcrsoijs shall prefer to leave the loyal States on condition of 
their not returning again during the war, or until special leave for that 
purpose be obtained from the President, then such persons shall, at his 
option, be released and depart from the United States, or be conveyed 
beyond the military lines of the United States forces. 

8. This order shall not operate to discharge any person who has been in 
arms against the Government, or by force and arms has resisted or at- 
tempted to resist the draft, nor relieve any person from liability to trial 
-ind punishment by civil tribunals, or by court-martial or military commis- 
sion, wlio may be amemible to such tribunals for oUences committed. 

By order of the Secretary of "VYar: 

E. D. Townsend, Asdstant Adjutant- Gener ah 


During tlie succeeding winter, while Congress was in 
session, public sentiment was comparatively at rest on this 
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subject. Congress bad enacted a law, sanctioning tbe 
action of tbe President in suspending tlie writ of habeas 
■ corpus, and clothing him with full authority to check and 
punish all attempts to defeat the efforts of the Government 
in the prosecution of the war. After the adjournment, 
however, when the political activity of the country was 
transferred from the Capital to the people in their respec- 
tive localities, the party agitation was revived, and public 
meetings were again held to denounce the coTiduct of the 
Government, and to protest against the further prosecu- 
tion of the war. One of the most active of these advo- 
cates of peace Avitli the Kebel Confederacty was Hon. C. L. 
Vallandigham, a member of Congress from Ohio, who had 
steadily opposed all measures for the prosecution of the 
war throughout the session. After the adjournment he 
made a political canvass of his district, and in a speech at 
Mount Vernon, on the 1st of May, he denounced the Gov 
ernment at Washington as aiming, in the condiuh of the 
war, not to restore the Union, but to crush out liberty and 
establish a despotism. He declared that tlu' war was 
waged for the freedom of the blacks and tlu^ (uislaving of 
the wliites — ^that the Government could have had peace 
long before if it had d(sired it — that the mediation of 
Prance ought to have becui accepted, and that the Govern- 
ment had deliberately njected jiroposilious'hy which the 
Southern States could have be<>n brought back to the 
Union. He also denounced an onhu', No. JtS, issiu'd by 
General Burnside, in command oftln^ d('j>artment, t'orbul- 
ding certain disloyal prac.ti(;(“s, and giving notice thatpiu-- 
sons declaring sympatliy for the (memy would be arn'sted 
for trial, proclaimed his intention to disobi'y it, and called 
on the people who heard him to n'sist and del'eat its exe- 
cution. 

For this speech Mr. Vallandigham wa.s arrested, by ord(>r 
of General Burnside, on the 4th of May, ami ordered for 
trial before a court-martial at Cincinnati. On the oth, he 
applied, through his counsel, Senator Pugh, to the Circuit 
Court of the UnihM State.s for a writ of Jitihats corpus. 
In reply to this application, a hdtc’r was n-ad from Gen- 
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era! Burnside, setting forth, the considerations which had 
led him to make the arrest, and Valiandigham’s counsel 
was then heard in a very long argument on the case. 
Judge Stewart pronounced his decision, refusing the writ, 
on the ground that the action of General Burnside was 
necessary for the public safety. “ The legality of the ar- 
rest,” said the judge, “ depends upon the extent of the 
necessity for making it, and that was to be determined by 
the military commander.” And he adds — 

Men should know and lay the truth to heart, that there is a course of 
conduct not involving overt treason, and not therefore subject to punish- 
ment as such, which, nevertheless, implies moral guilt, and a gross offence 
against the country. Those who live under the protection and enjoy the 
blessings of our benignant Government, must learn that they cannot stab 
its vitals with impunity. If they cherish hatred and hostility to it, and 
desire its subversion, let them withdraw from its jurisdiction, and seek the 
fellowship and protection of those with whom they are in sympathy. If 
they remain with us, while they are not of us, they must be subject to 
such a course of dealing as the great law of self-preservation prescribes 
and will enforce. And let them not complain if the stringent doctrine of 
military necessity should find them to be the legitimate subjects of its 
action. I have no fear that the recognition of this doctrine will lead to 
an arbitrary invasion of the personal security, or personal liberty, of the 
citizen. It is rare indeed tliat a charge of disloyalty will be made on 
insufficient grounds. But if there should be an occasional mistake, such 
an occurrence is not to be put in competition with the preservation of the 
nation ; and I confess I am but little moved by the eloquent appeals of 
those who, while they indignantly denounce violation of personal liberty, 
look with no horror upon a despotism as unmitigated as the world has 
ever witnessed. 

The military commission, before which Yallandigham 
was ordered for trial, met on the 6th, found him guilty of 
the principal oifences charged, and sentenced him to be 
placed in close confinement in some fortress of the United 
States, to be designated by the commanding ofiicer of that 
department. Major-General Burnside approved the sen- 
tence, and designated Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor, as 
the place of confinement. The President modified this 
sentence by directing that, instead of being imprisoned, 
Mr. Vallandigham should be sent within the rebel lines, 
and should not return to the United States until after the 
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lemination of the -war. This sentence was at once carried 
into execution. 

The arrest, trial, and sentence of Mr. Vallandigham 
created a good deal of excitement throughout the country-. 
The opponents of the Administration treated it as a case 
of martyrdom, and held public meetings for the purpose 
of denouncing the action of the Q-orernment as tyrannical 
and highly dangerous to the public liberties. One of the 
earliest of these demonstrations was held at Albany, N. Y., 
on the 16th of May, at which Hon. Erastus Corning pre- 
sided, and to which Governor Seymour addressed a letter, 
expressing in the strongest terms his condemnation of the 
course pursued by the Government. “If this proceed- 
ing,” said he, speaking of the arrest of Vallandigham, “is 
approved by the Government, and sanctioned by the 
people, it is not merely a step towards revolution— it is 
revolution. It wUl not only lead to military despotism — 
it establishes military despotism. In this aspect it must 
be accepted, or in this aspect rejected. * * * 

people of this country now wait with the deep(»8t anxiety 
the decision of the Administration upon these acts. Hav- 
ing given it a generous support in the conductt of the war, 
we pause to see what kind of a governnamt it is for which 
we are asked to pour out our blood and our treasure. 
The action of tlie Administration will deh'rmine, in the 
minds of more than one-half of the peo[)h‘ of the loyal 
States, whether this war i.s wag('d to put <lown rebellion 
at the South, or destroy free institutions at the North.” 
The resolutions which were ado])ted at this meeting 
pledged the Democratic party of the Shite to thi^ prcisiw- 
vation of the Union, but condemned in strong terms the 
whole system of arbitrary an-ests, and the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus. 

A copy of these resolutions was forwarded by the pre- 
siding officer to President Lincoln, who sent the follow- 
ing letter in reply : — 

Exieoutitr Maksk.k, WASiixi-iaTo^f, \n, Wes, 
Eon. Erastus Corning and others: 

Gentlemen : — Your letter of May 19, enclosing tlie re.’^olntiuu.H of a pub 
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lie meeting held at Albany, N. Y., on the 16tli of the same month, was 
received several days ago. 

The resolutions, as I understand them, are resolvable into two proposi- 
tions : first, the expression of a purpose to sustain the cause of the Union, 
to secure peace through victory, and to support the Administration in 
every constitutional and lawful measure to suppress the rebellion ; and, 
secondly, a declaration of censure upon the Administration for supposed 
unconstitutional action, saoh as the making of military arrests. And from 
the two propositions a third is deduced, which is, that the gentlemen 
composing the meeting are resolved on doing their part to maintain our 
common Government and country, despite the folly or wickedness, as 
they may conceive, of any Administration. This position is eminently 
patriotic, and as such I thank the meeting and congratulate the nation for 
it. My own purpose is the same, so that the meeting and myself have a 
common object, and can have no difference, except in the choice of means 
or measures for effecting that object. 

And here I ought to close this paper, and would close it, if there were 
no apprehension that more injurious consequences than any merely per- 
sonal to myself might follow the censures systematically cast upon me for 
doing what, in my view of duty, I could not forbear. The resolutions 
promise to support me in every constitutional and lawful measure to sup- 
press the rebellion, and I have not knowingly employed, nor shall know- 
ingly employ any other. But the meeting, by their resolutions, assert 
and argue that certain military arrests, and proceedings following them, 
for which I am ultimately responsible, are unconstitutional. I think they 
are not. The resolutions quote from the Constitution the definition of 
treason, and also the limiting safeguards and guarantees therein provided 
for the citizen on trial for treason, and on his being held to answer for 
capital, or otherwise infamous crimes, and, in criminal prosecutions, his 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury. They proceed to 
resolve “that these safeguards of the rights of the citizen against the 
pretensions of arbitrary power were intended more especially for his pro- 
tection in times of civil commotion.” 

And, apparently to demonstrate the proposition, the resolutions pro- 
ceed: “They were secured substantially to the English people q/'ifer years 
of protracted civil yar, and were adopted into our Constitution at the 
close of the Revolution.” Would not the demonstration have been better 
if it could have been truly said that these safeguards had been adopted 
and applied durmg the civil wars and during our Revolution, instead of 
after the one and at the close of the other? I, too, am devotedly for them 
after civil war, and lefore civil war, and at all times, “ except when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require ” their sus- 
pension. The resolutions proceed to tell us that these safeguards “have 
stood the test of seventy-six years of trial, under our republican system, 
under circu instances which show that, while they constitute the founda* 
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tion of all free government, they are the elements of the enduring sta- 
bility of the Republic.” No one denies that they have so stood the test 
up to the beginning of the present rebellion, if we except a certain occur- 
rence at New Orleans; nor does any one question that they will stand 
the same test much longer after the rebellion closes. But these provisions 
of the Constitution have no application to the case we have in hand, be- 
cause the arrests complained of were not made for treason — that is, not 
for the treason defined in the Constitution, and upon conviction of which 
the punishment is death — nor yet were they made to hold p^sons 
to answer for any capital or otherwise infamous crimes ; nor were the 
proceedings following, in any constitutional or legal sense, “ criminal 
prosecutions.” The arrests were made on totally different grounds, and 
the proceedings following accorded with the grounds of the arrest. Let 
us consider the real case with which we are dealing, and apply to it the 
parts of the Constitution plainly made for such cases. 

Prior to my installation here, it had been inculcated that any State had 
a lawful right to secede from the National Union, and that it would be 
expedient to exercise the right whenever the devotees of the doctrine 
should fail to elect a President to their own liking. I was elected con- 
trary to their liking, and accordingly, so far as it was legally possible, 
they had taken seven States out of the Union, had seized many of the 
United States forts, and had fired upon the United States flag, all before 
I was inaugurated, and, of course, before I had done any official act what- 
ever. The rebellion thus began soon ran into the present civil war ; 
and, in certain respects, it began on very unequal terms between the par- 
ties. The insurgents had been preparing for it more than thirty years, 
while the Government had taken no steps to resist tliem. The former 
had carefully considered all the means which could be turned to their 
account. It undoubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them that, 
in their own unrestricted efforts to destroy Union, Constitution, and law 
altogether, the Government would, in great degree, be restrained by tlie 
same Constitution and law from arresting their progress. Their sympa- 
thizers pervaded all departments of the Government, and nearly all com- 
munities of the people. From this material, under cover of “ liberty of 
speech,” “liberty of the press,” and “habeas corpus,” they hoped to 
keep on foot among us a most efficient corps of spies, infonners, suppliers, 
and aiders and abettors of their cause in a thousand ways. They knew 
that in times such as they wore inaugurating, by the Constitution itself 
the “habeas corpus” might bo suspended; but they also know they had 
friends who would make a question as to who was to suspimd it : mean- 
while, their spies and others might remain at large to help on their cause. 
Or if, as has happened, the Executive should suspend tlie writ, without 
ruinous waste of time, instances of arresting innocent persons might o(xur, 
as are always likely to occur in such cases, and then a clamor could bo 
raised in regard to this which might bo, at least, of some service to the 
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insiu’gent cause. It needed no very keen perception to discover this part 
of the enemy’s programme, so soon as, by opening hostilities, their ma- 
cliinery was put fairly in motion. Yet, thoroughly imbued with a rev- 
erence for the guaranteed rights mdividuals, I was slow to adopt the 
strong measures which by degrees I have been forced to regard as being 
within the exceptions of the Constitution, and as indispensable to the 
public safety. ISTothing is better known to history than that courts of 
justice are utterly incompetent to such cases. Civil courts are organized 
chiefly for trials of individuals, or, at most, a few individuals acting in 
concert, and this in quiet times, and on charges of crimes well defined in 
the law. Even in times of peace, bands of horse-thieves and robbers fre- 
quently grow too numerous and powerful for the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice. But what comparison, in numbers, have such bands ever borne to 
the insurgent sympathizers even in many of the loyal States ? Again, a 
jury too frequently has at least one member more ready to hang the 
panel than to hang the traitor. And ‘yet, again, he who dissuades one 
man from volunteering, or induces one soldier to desert, weakens the 
Union cause as much as he who kills a Union soldier in battle. Yet this 
dissuasion or inducement may be so conducted as to be no defined crime 
of which any civil court would take cognizance. 

Ours is a case of rebellion — so called by the resolution before me — in 
fact, a clear, flagrant, and gigantic case of rebellion ; and the provision 
of the Constitution that “ the privilege of the writ of ‘habeas cor pm shall 
not be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety may require it,” is the provision which specially applies to our 
present case. This provision plainly attests the understanding of those 
who made the Constitution, that ordinary courts of justice are inadequate 
to “cases of rebellion” — attests their purpose that, in such cases, men 
may be held in custody whom the courts, acting on ordinary rules, would 
discharge. Habeas corpus does not discharge men who are proved to be 
guilty of defined crime ; and its suspension is allowed by the Constitu- 
tion on purpose that men maybe arrested and held who cannot be proved 
to be guilty of defined crime, “ when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it.” This is i)recisely our present case — a 
case of rebellion, wherein the public safety does require the suspension. 
Indeed, arrests by process of coui-ts, and arrests in cases of rebellion, do 
not proceed altogether upon the same basis. The former is directed at 
the small percentage of ordinary and continuous perpetration of crime ; 
while the latter is directed at sudden and extensive uprisings against the 
Government, which at most will succeed or fail in no groat length of 
time. In the latter case arrests are made, not so much for what has 
been done as for what probably would be done. The latter is more for 
the preventive and loss for the vindictive than the former. In such cases 
tlie purposes of men are much more easily understood than in cases of 
ordinary crime. The man who stands by and says notliing, when the 
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peril of his Gorernment is discussed, cannot be misunderstood. If not 
hindered, he is sure to help the enemy; much more, if he talks ambigu- 
ously— talks for his country with “huts,” and “ifs,” and “ands.” Of 
how little value the constitutional provisions I have quoted will be ren- 
dered, if arrests shall never be made until defined crimes shall have been 
committed, may be illustrated by a few notable examples. General John 
0, Breckinridge, General Robert E. Eee, General Joseph E. Johnston, 
General John B. Magruder, General William B. Preston, General Simon 
B. Buckner, and Commodore Franklin Buchanan, now occupying the very 
highest places in the rebel war service, were all within the power of the 
Government since the rebellion began, and were nearly as well known to 
be traitors then as now. Unquestionably, if we had seized and held 
them, the insurgent cause would be much weaker. But no one of them 
had then committed any crime defined in the law. Every one of them, 
if arrested, would have been discharged on habeas corpus^ were the writ 
allowed to operate. In view of these and similar cases, I think the time 
not unlikely to come when I shall be blamed for having made too few 
arrests rather than too many. 

By the -third resolution, the meeting indicate their opinion that military 
arrests may be constitutional in localities where rebellion actually exists, 
but that such arrests are unoonstatutional in localities where rebellion oi 
insurrection does not actually exist. They insist that such arrests shall 
not be made “ outside of the lines of necessary military occupation and 
the scenes of insurrection.” Inasmuch, however, as the Constitution itself 
makes no such distinction, I am unable to believe that there is any such 
constitutional distinction. I concede that the class of arrests complained 
of can be constitutional only when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require them ; and I insist that in such cases they are 
constitutional wherever the public safety does require them ; as well in 
places to which they may prevent the rebellion extending as in those 
where it maybe already prevailing; as well where they may restrain mis- 
chievous interference with the raising and supplying of armies to huj>- 
press the rebellion, as whore the rohoHion may actually be ; as well 
where they may restrain the enticing men out of the army, as where 
they would prevent mutiny in the army; ecpially (ionstitutional at all 
places where they will conduce to the public safijty, as against the dan- 
gers of rebellion or invasion. Take the }>articular case mentioned ])y the 
meeting. It is asserted, in substance, that Mr. VallaiHligham was, by a 
military commander, seized and tried “ for no other reason than words 
addressed to a public meeting, in criticism of the course of the Admin- 
istration, and in condemnation of the military orders of the general.” 
Now, if there be no mistake about this; if this assertion is the truth and 
the whole truth ; if there was no other reason for the arrest, then I (H)n- 
cede that tlie arrest was wrong. But the arrest, as 1 undiu'stjind, was 
made for a very different reason. Mr. Yallandigham avows his Iiostility to 
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the war on the part of the Union; and his arrest was made because he 
was laboring, with some effect, to prevent the raising of troops; to en- 
courage desertions from the army ; and to leave the rebellion without 
an adequate military force to suppress it. He was not arrested because 
he was damaging the political prospects of the Administration, or the per- 
sonal interests of the commanding general, but because he was damaging 
the army, upon the existence and vigor of which the life of the nation 
depends. He was warring upon the military, and this gave the military 
constitutional jurisdiction to lay hands upon him. If Mr. Yallandigham 
was not damaging the military power of the country, then this arrest 
was made on mistake of fact, which I would be glad to correct on rea- 
sonable satisfactory evidence. 

I understand the meeting, whose resolutions I am considering, to be in 
favor of suppressing the rebellion by military force — by armies. Long 
experience has shown that armies cannot be maintained unless desertions 
shall be punished by the severe penalty of death. The case requires, and 
the law and the Constitution sanction, this punishment. Must I shoot a 
simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of 
a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is none the less injuri- 
ous when effected by getting a father, or brother, or friend, into a public 
meeting, and there working upon his feelings till he is persuaded to 
write the soldier boy that he is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked 
Administration of a contemptible Government, too weak to arrest and 
punish him if he shall desert. I think that in such a case to silence the 
agitator and save the boy is not only constitutional, but withal a great 
mercy. 

If I be wrong on this question of constitutional power, my error lies 
in believing that certain proceedings are constitutional when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety requires them, which would not 
be constitutional when, in the absence of rebellion or invasion, the pub- 
lic safety does not require them ; in other words, that the Constitution is 
not, in its application, in all respects the same, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion involving the public safety, as it is in time of profound peace 
and public security. The Constitution itself makes the distinction ; and 
I can no more bo persuaded tliat the Government can constitutionally 
take no strong measures in time of rebellion, because it can be shown ' 
that the same could not be lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can 
be persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine for a sick man, 
because it can be shown not to bo good food for a well one. Hor am I able 
to appre(iiate the danger apprehended by the meeting that the Amer- 
ican people will, by moans of military arrests during tlie rebellion, lose 
the right of public discussion, the liberty of si)eech and the press, the 
law of evidence, trial by jury, and Tialeas corpus^ throughout the indefi- 
nite peaceful future, which I trust lies before them, any more than I am 
able to believe that a man could contract so strong an appetite for emetics 
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during temporary illness as to persist in feeding upon them during the 
remainder of Ms healthful life. 

In giving the resolutions that earnest consideration which you request 
of me, I cannot overlook the fact that the meeting speak as “ Demo- 
crats.” Nor can I, with full respect for their known intelligence, and 
the fairly presumed deliberation with which they prepared their reso- 
lutions, be permitted to suppose that this occurred by accident, or in 
any way other than that they preferred to designate themselves “Dem- 
ocrats” rather than “American citizens.” In this time of national 
peril, 1 would have preferred to meet you on a level one step higher than 
any party platform ,* because I am sure that, from such more elevated 
position, wo could do better battle for the country we all love than we 
possibly can from those lower ones where, from the force of habit, the 
prejudices of the past, and selfish hopes of the future, we are sure to ex- 
pend much of our ingenuity and strength in finding fault with and aiming 
blows at each other. But, since you have denied me this, I will yet bo 
thankful, for the country’s sake, that not all Democrats have done so. 
He on whose discretionary judgment Mr. Vallandigharn was arrested and 
tried is a Democrat, having no old party affinity with me ; and the judge 
who rejected the constitutional view expressed in tliese resolutions, by 
refusing to discharge Mr. Yallandigham on habeas corpw^ is a Democrat 
of better days than these, having received his judicial mantle at the hands 
of President Jackson. And still more, of all thop Democrats who are 
nobly exposing their lives and shedding their blood on the battle-field, I 
have learned that many approve the course taken with Mr. Vallandig- 
ham, while I have not heard of a single one condemning it. 1 cannot 
assert that there are none such. And the name of Jackson recalls an 
incident of pertinent history: After the battle of iS^ew Orleans, and wliile 
the fact that the treaty of peace had been concluded was well known in 
the city, but before official knowledge of it had arrived, Oeneral Jackson 
still maintained martial or military law. Now that it could be said the 
war was over, the clamor against martial law, which liad existed from 
the first, grew more furious. Among other things, a Mr. houiallier pub- 
lished a denunciatory ncw8pai)cr article, (leneral Jackson arrested him. 
A lawyer by the name of Morrel procured the United States Judge Hall 
to issue a writ of haUas corpus to relive Mr. I jiallier. (leneral Jack- 
son arrested both the lawyer and Urn judge. A Mr. Hollander ventured 
to say of some part of the matter that “it was a dirty trick.” Oenoral 
Jackson arrested him. When the officer undertook to hotvo the writ of 
habeas corpus^ General Jackson took it from liim, and sent him away 
with a copy. Holding the judge in cii.stody a few days, the General 
sent him beyond the limits of his eneamiJinent, and set him at liberty, 
with an order to remain till the ratification of peace should be regularly 
announced, or until the British should have left the .Southern coast. A 
day or two more elapsed, the ratification of a treaty of peace was regu 
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larly announced, and the judge and others were fully liberated. A few 
days more, and the judge called G-eneral Jackson into court and fined him 
$1,000 for having arrested him and the others named. The General paid 
the fine, and there the matter rested for nearly thirty years, when Con- 
gress refunded principal and interest. The late Senator Douglas, then in 
the House of Representatives, took a leading part in the debates, in 
which the constitutional question was much discussed. lam not pre- 
pared to say whom the journals would show to have voted for the measure. 

It may be remarked : First, that we had the same Constitution then as 
now ; secondly, that we then had a case of invasion, and now we haye a 
case of rebellion ; and, thirdly, that the permanent right of the people to 
public discussion, the liberty of speech and of the press, the trial by jury, 
the law of evidence, and the habeas corpus, suffered no detriment what- ^ 
ever by that conduct of GeneralJackson, or its subsequent approval by 
the American Congress. 

And yet, let me say that, in my own discretion, I do not know whethei 
I would have ordered the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. While I cannot 
shift the responsibility from myself, I hold that, as a general rule, the 
commander in the field is the better judge of the necessity in any partic- 
ular case. Of course, I must practise a general directory and revisory 
power in the matter. 

One of the resolutions expresses the opinion of the meeting that arbi 
trary arrests will h£^||^he effect to divide and distract those who should 
be united in suppressing the rebellion, and I am specifically called on to 
discharge Mr, Yallandigham. I regard this as, at least, a fair appeal to 
me on the expediency of exercising a constitutional power which I think 
exists. In response to such appeal, I have to say, it gave me pain when 
I learned that Mr. Vallandigham had been arrested — that is, I was pained 
that there should have seemed to be a necessity for arresting him — and 
that it will afford mo great pleasure to discharge him so soon as I can, by 
any means, believe the public safety will not suffer by it. I further say 
that, as the war progresses, it appears to mo, opinion and action, which 
wore in great confusion at first, take shape and fall into more regular 
channels, so that the necessity for strong dealing with them gradually 
decreases. I have every reason to desii*o that it should cease altogether ; 
and far from the least is my regard for the opinions and wishes of those 
wdio, like the meeting at Albany, declare their purpose to sustain the 
Government in every constitutional and lawful measure to suppress the 
rebellion. Still, I must continue to do so much as may seem to be re- 
quired by the public safety. A. Lincoln-. 

Similar meetings were held in New York, Pliiladelphia, 
and other cities and towns of the North, and, on the 11th 
of June, a State Convention of the Democratic party was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, for the nomination of State offl- 
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cera. Mr. VallandigLam was, at that conyention, made 
the Democratic candidate for G-oyemor, receiying, on the 
first ballot, fonr hundred and forty-eight yotes out of four 
hundred and sixty-one, the whole number cast. Senator 
Pugh was nominated for Ideutenant-Goyernor, and reso- 
lutions were adopted protesting against President Lin- 
coln’s emancipation proclamation; condemning martial 
law in loyal' States, where war does not exist ; denoun- 
cing the suspension of the writ ot habeas corpus ; protest- 
ing yery strongly against the banishment of Vallandig- 
_ ham, and calling on the President to restore him to his 
rights ; declaring that they would hail with delight the 
desire of the seceded States to return to their allegiance, 
and that they would co-operate with the citizens of those 
States in measures for the restoration of peace. 

A committee of the conyention yisited WasMngton, 
and on the 26th of June presented to the President the 
resolutions adopted by the conyention, and urged the 
immediate recall and restoration of Mr. Vallandigham, 
their candidate for Goyernor. To this, il&eside.nt Lincoln 
made the following reply : — 

■WAftinNOTON, 20 , 186 B. 

Gentlembn : — Tho resolutions of tho Ohio J)oinocrati(‘. Htato Conven- 
tion, which you present mo, together with your introductory and cloning 
remarks, being in position and arguinont mainly the same as the rcssolu- 
tions of tho Democratic meeting at Albany, Now York, I refer you to my 
response to the latter as meeting most of tho points in tho fornuT. 

This response you evidently used in preparing your romurks, and I de« 
sire no more than that it be used with accuracy. Jn a singlo reading of your 
remarks, I only discovered one inaccuracy in matter whicdi I suppone you 
took from that paper. It is whore you say, “Tho undersigned are unnhlo 
to agree with you in the opinion you have expressed that tho (kiiiHiitii- 
tion is different in time of insurrection or invasion from what it m in time 
of peace and public security.” 

A recurrence to tho paper will show you that 1 havcj not expressed 
the opinion you suppose. I expressed tho opinion that the (huistitution 
is different in its application in cases of rebellion or invasion, involving 
the public safety, trom what it is in times of profound peat'e and public 
security; and this opinion I adhere to, simply because by tin) Constitu- 
tion itself things may be done in the one case which may not be done in 
tbe other. 
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I dislike to waste a word on a merely personal point, knt I must re- 
spectfully assure you that you will find yourselves at fault should you 
ever seek for evidence to prove your assumption that I “opposed in 
discussions before the people the policy of the Mexican war.” 

You say: “Expunge from the Constitution this limitation upon the 
power of Congress to suspend the writ of habecbs corpus^ and yet the 
other guarantees of personal liberty would remain unchanged.” Doubt- 
less, if this clause of the Constitution, improperly called, as I think, a 
limitation upon the power of Congress, were expunged, the other guar- 
antees would remain the same ; but the question is, not how those guar- 
antees would stand with that clause out of the Constitution, but how they 
stand with that clause remaining in it, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
involving the public safety. If the liberty could be indulged in expun- 
ging that clause, letter and spirit, Ireally think the constitutional argu- 
ment would be with you. 

My general view on this question was stated in the Albany response, 
and hence I do not state it now. I only add that, as seems to me, the 
benefit of the writ of habeas corpus is the great means through which 
the guarantees of personal liberty are conserved and made available in 
the last resort; and corroborative of this view is the fact that Mr. Yal- 
landigham, in the very case in question, under the advice of able law • 
yers, saw not where else to go but to the habeas corpus. But by the 
Constitution the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus itself may be sus- 
pended, when, in case of rebellion or invasion, tlie public safety may 
require it. 

You ask, in substance, whether I really claim that I may override all 
the guaranteed rights of individuals, on the plea of conserving the public 
safety — when I may choose to say the public safety requires it. This 
question, divested of the phraseology calculated to represent mo as 
struggling for an arbitrary personal prerogative, is either • simply a 
question who shall decide, or an affirmation that nobody shall decide, 
what the ‘public safety does require in cases of rebellion or invasion. 
The Constitution contemplates the question as likely to occur for de- 
cision, but it does not expressly declare who is to decide it. By neces- 
sary implication, when rebellion or invasion comes, the decision is to be 
made from time to time; and I think the man whom, for the time, tlie 
people have, under the Constitution, made the commander -in-chief of 
their army and navy, is the man who holds the power and bears the 
responsibility of making it. If he uses the power justly, the same 
people wi]l probably justify him; if ho abuses it, he is in their hands to 
bo dealt with by all the modes they have reserved to themselves in the 
Constitution. 

The earnestness with which you insist that persons can only, in times 
of rebellion, be lawfully dealt with in accordance with the rules for 
criminal trials and punishments in times of peace, induces me to add a 
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word to what T said on that point in the Albany response. Yon claim 
that men may, if they choose, embarrass those whose duty it is to com- 
bat a giant rebellion, and then be dealt with only in turn as if there 
were no rebellion. The Constitution itself r^'ects this view. The mili- 
tary arrests and detentions which have been made, including those of 
Mr. Yallandigham, which are not different in principle from the other, 
have been iov pr^ention^ and not fox punishment — as injunctions to stay 
injury, as proceedings to keep the peace — and hence, like proceedings in 
such cases and for like reasons, they have not been accompanied with 
indictments, or trial by juries, nor in a single case by any punishment 
whatever beyond what is purely incidental to the prevention. The 
original sentence of imprisonment in Mr. Yallandighain’s case was to 
prevent injury to the military service only, and the modification of it 
was made as a less disagreeable mode to him of securing tlie same pre- 
vention. 

I am unable to perceive an insult to Ohio in the case of Mr. Yallan- 
digham. Quite surely nothing of this sort was or is intended. I was 
wholly unaware that Mr. Yallandigham was, at the time of his arrest, a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination of Governor, until so informed 
by your reading to me the resolutions of the convention. I am gratefuf 
to the State of Ohio for many things, especially for tim bravo soldiers 
and offibers she has given in the present national trial to the armies of 
the Union. 

You claim, as I understand, that according to xny own position in the 
Albany response, Mr. Yallandigham should be releiiHod ; and this be- 
cause, as you claim, he has not damaged the military service by discour- 
aging enlistments, encouraging desertions, or other w'ise; and that if ho 
had, he should have been turned over to the civil authorities under the 
recent acts of Congress. I certainly do not hnow that Mr. Vallandigharn 
has specifically and by direct language advised against enlistments and 
in favor of desertions and resistance to drafting. We all know' tlia 
combinations, armed in some instances, to rcnist the arrest of desi *'ters, 
began several months ago ; that more recently the like has appeared in 
resistance to the enrolment i)reparatory to a dratl; and that (piite a 
number of assassinations have occurred from the same animuH. These 
had to be met by military force, and this again has led to bloodshed and 
death. And now, under a sense of responsibility more w'eighty and 
enduring than any which is merely official, I solemnly declare my belief 
that this hindrance of the military, including maiming and murder, is due 
to the cause in which Mr. Yallandigham has been engaged, in a greater 
degree than to any other cause; and it is due to him personally in a 
greater degree than to any other man. 

These things have been notorious, known to all, and of course know'u 
to Mr. Yallandigham. Perhaps I would not be wrong to say they 
originated with his especial friends and adherents. With perfect knowl- 
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edge of them, he has frequently, if not constantly, made speeches in 
Congress and before popular assemblies ; and if it can be shown that, 
with these things staring him in the face, he has ever uttered a word* of 
rebuke or counsel against them, it will be a fact greatly in his favo’' 
with me, and of which, as yet, I am totally ignorant. When it is known 
that the whole burden of his speeches has been to stir up men against the 
prosecution of the war, and that in the midst of resistance to it he has 
not been known in any instance to counsel against such resistance, it is 
next to impossible to repel the inference that he har counselled di-' -ctly 
in favor of it. 

With all this before their eyes, the convention you represent have 
nominated Mr, Yallandigham for Governor of Ohio, and both they and 
you have declared the purpose to sustain the ITational Union by all con- 
stitutional means; but, of course, they and you, in common, reserve to 
yourselves to decide what are constitutional means, and, unlike the 
Albany meeting, you omit to state or intimate that, in your opinion, an 
army is a constitutional means of saving the Union against a rebellion, 
or even to intimate that you are conscious of an existing rebellion being 
in progress with the avowed object of destroying that very Union. At 
the same time, your nominee for Governor, in whose behalf you appeal, 
is known to you, and to the world, to declare against the use of an army 
to suppress the rebellion. Your own attitude, therefore, encourages 
desertion, resistance to the draft, and the like, because it teaches those 
who incline to desert and to escape the draft to believe it is your pur- 
pose to protect them, and to hope that you will become strong enough to 
do so. 

After a short personal intercourse with you, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I cannot say I think you desire this effect to follow your attitude ; 
but I assure you that both friends and enemies of the Union look upon it 
in this light. It is a substantial hope, and, by consequence, a real 
strength to the enemy. If it is a false hope, and one which you would 
willingly dispel, I will make the way exceedingly easy. I send you 
duplicates of this letter, in order that you, or a majority, may, if you 
choose, indorse your names upon one of them, and return it thus indorsed 
to me, with the understanding that those signing are thereby committed 
to the following propositions, and to nothing else : — 

1. That there is now rebellion in the United States, the object and 
tendency of which is to destroy the hfational Union; and that, in youi 
opinion, an army and navy are constitutional means for suppressing that 
rebellion. 

2. That no one of you will do any thing which, in his own judgment, 
will tend to hinder the increase, or favor the decrease, or lessen the 
ctFiciency of the army and navy, while engaged in the effort to suppress 
tliat rebellion ; and, — 

3. That each of you will, in his sphere, do all he can to have th^i 
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officers, soldiers, and seamen of the army and navy, while engaged in the 
effort to suppress the rebellion, paid, fed, dad, ^d otherwise well pro- 
vided for and supported. 

And with the further understanding that upon receiving the letter 
and names thus indorsed, I will cause them to be published, which 
publication shall be, within itself, a revocation of tlie order in relation to 
Mr. Vallandigham. 

It will not escape observation that I consent to the release of Mr. 
Yallandigham upon terms not embracing any pledge from him or from 
others as to what he will or will not do. I do this because ho is not 
present to speak for himself, or to authorize others to speak for him; 
and hence I shall expect that on returning he would not put himself 
practically in antagonism with the position of his friends. But I do it 
chiefly because I thereby prevail on other influential gentlemen of Ohio 
to so define their position as to be of immense value to the army-— tdius 
more than compensating for the consequences of any mistake in allowing 
Mr. Yallandigham to return, so that, on the whole, the publio safety will 
not have suffered by it. Still, in regard to Mr. Yallandigham and aU 
others, I must hereafter, as heretofore, do so much m the public service 
may seem to require. 

I have the honor to be respectfully yours, &o., 

A, Lincoln. 

Th.e canvass throughout the summer ivas very animated. 
As a matter of course, the opponents of the Adiriinistratiou 
in Ohio, as elsewhere throughout the. country, made this 
matter of arbitrary arrests a very prominent ])oint of attack. 
Special stress was laid uj^on the fact that, inst<‘ad of acting 
directly and upon his own responsibility in tliese cases, 
the President left them to the discretion of military com- 
manders in the several departments. This was ludd to be 
in violation of the law of Congress which authorized the 
President to suspend the writ of Jiahmti cm-jnu, but not 
to delegate that high prerogative. To me(‘t t his o bjtiction, 
therefore, and also in order to establisli a unilbrrn mode 
of action on the subject, the President issued t Ik; following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, the Constitution of the United States has ordained that “ Tho 
privilege of the writ of haleas corpJts sliall not bo auspeiKkal, unless, 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion, tho publio Bafet)- may rociuiro it; 
and, whereas, arohellion was esisting on tho .‘Id day of Marc.h, IHOI), which 
rebellion is still ST-'eting; and, whereas, by a statute which was approved 
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on that iay, it was enacted by the Senate and House of Eepresentatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled, that during the present in- 
surrection the President of the United States, whenever, in his judgment, 
the public safety may require, is authorized to suspend the privilege of the 
vrrit of habeas corpus in any case throughout the United States, or any 
part thereof ; and, whereas, in the judgment of the President the pubho 
safety does require that the privilege of the said writ shall now be sus- 
pended throughout the United States in cases where, by the authority of 
the President of the United States, military, naval, and civil officers of the 
United States, or any of them, hold persons under their command or in 
their custody, either as prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or abettors of the 
enemy, or officers, soldiers, or seamen enrolled, drafted, or mustered, or 
enlisted in, or belonging to the land or naval forces of the United States, 
or as deserters therefrom, or otherwise amenable to military law, or to 
the rules and articles of war, or the rules and regulations prescribed for the 
military or naval services by the authority of the President of the United 
States, or for resisting the draft, or for any other offence against the military 
or naval service : How, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim and make known to all whom it may con- 
cern, that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus is suspended throughout 
the United States in the several cases before mentioned, and that this sus- 
pension will continue throughout the duration of the said rebellion, or 
until this Proclamation shall, by a subsequent one, to be issued by the 
President of the United States, be modified and revoked. And I do here- 
by require all magistrates, attorneys, and other civil officers within 
the United States, and all officers and others in the military and naval 
services of the United States, to take distinct notice of this suspension and 
give it full effect, and all citizens of the United States to conduct and 
govern themselves accordingly, and in conformity with the Constitution 
of the United States and the laws of Congress in such cases made and 
provided. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed, this fifteenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-tlirce, and of the 

independence of the United States of America the eighty- eighth. 

Abe All AM Linoolit. 

By the President : 

Wm. K. Sewaed, Secretary of State, 

The act passed by Congress “ for enrolling and calling 
out the national forces,” commonly called the Conscrip- 
tion Act, provided that all able-bodied male citizens, and 
persons of foreign birth who had declared their intention 
to become citizens, between the ages of twenty and foity- 
live, were liable to be called into service. The strenuous 
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efforts made "by the enemies of the Administration to arouse 
the hostility of the people against its general policy, had 
proved so far successful as greatly to discourage volun- 
teer enlistments ; and the Goveriunent was thus compelled 
to resort to the extraordinary powers conferred upon it 
hy this act. Questions had been raised as to the liability 
of foreigners to be drafted under this law ; and in order 
to settle this point, the President, on the 8th of May, issued 
the following proclamation. 

Washinotok, May 8 , 1868 . 

By the President of the United States of America, 
PROOLAMATIOK 

Whereas^ the Congress of the United States, at its last session, enacted 
a law, entitled “ An Act for enrolling and calling out the national forces, 
and for other purposes,” which was approved on the 8d day of March 
last; and 

Whereas^ it is recited in the said act that there now exists in the United 
States an insurrection and rebellion against the authority thereof, and it 
is, under the Constitution of the United States, the duty of the Govern- 
ment to suppress insubordination and rebellion, to guarantee to each State 
a republican form of government, and to preserve the public tranquillity ; 
and 

WhereaSj for these high purposes, a military force is indispensable, to 
raise and support which all persons ought willingly to contribute; and 
WJiereas^ no service can be more praiseworthy and honorable than 
that which is rendered for the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
Union, and the conseipiont preservation of free government ; and 

Whereas^ for the reasons thus recited it was enacted by the said stat- 
ute that all able-bodied male citizens of the United States, and persons 
of foreign birth who shall have declared on oath their intentions to become 
citizens under and in pursuance of the laws thereof, hetwemi the ages of 
twenty and forty-five years, with certain exemj)tionH not necessary to be 
here mentioned, are declared to constitute the National forces, and shall 
be liable to perform military duty in the service of the United States, 
when called out by the President for that purpose ; and 

Whereas^ it is claimed, on and in behalf of persons of foreign birth, with- 
in the ages specified in said act, who have heretotbre declared on oath their 
intentions to become citizens under and in pursuance to the laws of the 
United States, and who have not exercised the right (;f siifiVage, or any 
other political franchise under the laws of iho United States, or ot any of 
the States thereof, tliat they are not absolutely i)reclu(led by their afore- 
said declaration of intention from renouncing their purpose to become 
citizens; ard that, on the contrary, such persons, under treaties and th® 
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l?iW of nations, retain a right to renounce that purpose, and to forego 
the privilege of citizenship and residence within the United States, under 
the obligations imposed by the aforesaid act of Congress : 

Now, therefore, to avoid all misapprehensions concerning the liability of 
persons concerned to perform the service required by such enactment, and 
to give it full effect, I do hereby order and proclaim that no plea of alien- 
age will be received, or allowed to exempt from the obligations imposed 
by the aforesaid act of Congress any person of foreign birth who shall 
have declared on oath his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, under the laws thereof, and who shall be found within the United 
States at any time daring the continuance of the present insurrection and 
rebellion, at or after the expiration of the period of sixty-five days from the 
date of this proclamation ; nor shall any such plea of alienage be allowed 
in favor of any such person who has so, as aforesaid, declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and shall have exercised at 
any time the right of suffrage, or any other political franchise within the 
United States, under the laws thereof,, or. under the laws of any of the 
several States. 

In witness whereof, I have liereunto set my hand, and caused the seal 
of the United States to bo affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 8th day of May, in the year of our 

g 1 Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the in- 
' ’ ’ dependence of the United States the eighty-seveiitn. 

Abrauam Lincoln. 

By the President : 

William II. Seward, Secretary of State. 

It was subsequently ordered that the draft should take 
place in July, and public proclamation was made of the 
number which each State would be I'equired to furnish. 
Enrolling officers had been appointed for the several dis- 
tricts of all the States, and, all the names being placed in 
a wheej, the number required were to be publicly drawn, 
und(ir such r(!gulations as were considered necessary to 
insurii equal and exact justice. Very great pains had 
been taken by the opponents of tlie Administration to excite 
odium against that clause of the law which fixed the price 
of (exemption from senvioe under the draft at thr<-'e hundred 
dollars. It Avas represented that this clause Avas for the 
special benefit of the rich, Avho could easily pay the sum 
required ; Avliile poor men who could not pay it Avould be 
comp(!lh;d, at Avhatever liardships to themselves and their 
families, to enter the army. The draft was commenced in 

'OC. 
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the City of New York on Saturday, July lltli, and was 
conducted quietly and successfully during that day. On 
Sunday plots were formed and comhinations entered into 
to resist it; and' no sooner was it resumed on Monday 
morning, July 13, than a sudden and formidable attack 
was made by an armed mob upon the office in one of the 
districts ; the wheel was destroyed, the lists scattered, and 
the building set on fire. The excitement spread through 
the city. Crowds gathered everywhere, with no apparent 
common object ; but during the day the movement seem- 
ed to be controlled by leaders in two general directions. 
The first was an attack upon the negroes ; the second an 
assault upon every one who was supposed to be in any 
way concerned in the draft, or prominently identified, 
officially or otherwise, with the Administration or the Re- 
publican party. Unfortunately, the militia regiments of 
the city had been sent to Pennsylvania to withstand the 
rebel inv^ion ; and the only guardians h*ft for the public 
peace were the regular police and a few hundred soldiers 
who garrisoned the forts. Both behaved with th(‘ greatest 
vigor and fidelity, but they were too few to protect the 
dozen miles between tlie extremitic's of the cilj-. The mob, 
dispersed in one quarter, would reassemble at another, 
and for four days the city seemed given up to lludr control. 
The outrages committed during this tinu' W('r<i numerous 
and aggravated. Negroes were assatdted, beaten (odeath, 
mutilated, and hung ; building afttn* building was Kaek('d 
and burned; gangs of des])erudo(‘s ]»atrolled tin* sireids, 
levying contributions, and ordering places of Imsiness to 
be closed. A Colored Orphan Asylum, slielli'i'ing some 
hundreds of children, was sacked and burned. AfttT 
the first day, the riot, which was at first diresded against 
the draft, took a new turn. The entire mass of seoundri'l- 
isnain the city seemed to have been let loosi? for indis- 
criminate plunder. Women, half-grown boy.s, and chil- 
dren, Avere foremost in the Avork of robbery, and no man 
felt safe from attack. The ])olic(! force dit! tli(>ir duly 
manfully, aided at first by the huv troops at tlm disjiosal 
of the authorities, and subsequently by the ri-giments Avho 
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began to return from Pennsylvania. In the street-fights 
which occurred, many of the defenders of law and order 
lost their lives, while a far larger number of the rioters 
were killed. The bands of rioters were finally dispersed, 
and the peace of the city was restored. 

During these occurrences the draft was necessarily sus- 
pended; and on the 3d of August, Governor Seymoiir 
addressed a long letter to the President, asking that fur- 
ther proceedings under the draft might be postponed until 
it should be seen whether the number required from the 
State of New York could not be raised by volunteering, 
and also until the constitutionality of the law could be 
tested in the judicial* tribunals of the country. The 
Governor pointed out an alleged injustice in the applica- 
tion of the law, by which, in foup districts of the State of 
New York, a far higher quota in proportion to the popu- 
lation was required than in the other districts of the State ; 
and this was urged as an additional reason for postponing 
the further execution of the law. 

To this appeal the President, on the 7th of August, 
made the following reply : — 


Executive Mansion, 'Washington, August 7, 1808. 

His Excellency Hoeatio Seymotte, 

Governor of New York, Albany, N. Y. : 

Your communication of tlio 8cl inst. has been received and attentively 
considered. I cannot consent to suspend the draft in Now York, as you 
request, because, among other reasons, time is too important. By the 
figures you send, which 1 presume are correct, the twelve districts repre- 
sented fall in two classes of eight and four respectively. 

The disparity of the, quotas for the draft in these two classes is certainly 
very striking, being the diffcronce between an average of 2,200 in one 
class, and 4,804 in the other. Assuming that the districts are equal, one 
to another, in entire population, as required by the plan on which they 
were made, this disparity is such as to require attention. Much of it, 
however, I suppose will be accounted for by the fact that so many more 
persons fit for soldiers are in the city than are in the country, who have 
too recently arrived IVom otlicr parts of the United States and from Europe 
to ho either included in the census of 1800, or to have voted in 18G2. 
Still, making due allowance for this, I am yet unwilling to stand upon it 
as an entirely sufficient explanation of the groat disparity, I shall direct 
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the draft to proceed in all the districts, drawing, however, at first from 
each of the four districts— to wit, tho Second, Fourth, Sixth, and Eighth-- 
only, 2,200 being tho average quota of the other class. After this drawing, 
these four districts, and also the Seventeenth and Twenty-ninth, shall be 
carefully re-enrolled; and, if you please, agents of yours may witness 
every step of the process. Any deficiency which may appear by tlie new 
enrolment will be supplied hy a special draft for that object, allowing due 
credit for volunteers who may be obtained from tliese districts respectively 
during tho interval; and at all points, so far as consistent with practical 
convenience, due credits shall be given for volunteers, and your Excel- 
lency shall be notified of the time fixed for commencing a draft in each 
district. 

I do not object to abide a decision of the United States Supremo Court, 
or of the Judges tliereof, on tlio constitutionality of tho draft law. In 
fact, I should be willing to facilitate the obtaining of it. But I cannot 
consent to lose tho time while it is being obtained. AVo are contending 
with an enemy who, as I understand, drives every ahle-bodied man he 
can reach into his ranks, very much as a butcher drives bullocks into a 
slaughter-pen. No time is wasted, no argument is used. This produces 
an army which will soon turn upon our now victorious soldiers already in 
tho field, if they shall not he sustained by recruits as they Blioukl bo. It 
produces an army with a rapidity not to be matched on our side, if we first 
waste time to re-exporiment with tho volunteer system, already deemed 
by Congress, and palpably, in fact, so far exhausted as to he imidecpiato; 
and then more time to obtain a Court decision as to whether a law is con- 
stitutional which requires a part of those not now in the service to go to 
the aid of those who are already in it; and still more time to determine 
with absolute certainty that wo get those who are to go in the jirecisely 
legal proportion to those who are not to go. !My puriaiso is to ht^ in iny 
action just and constitutional, and yet practical, in performing the impor- 
tant duty with which I am charged, of maintaining the unity and the free 
principles of our common country. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

On the 8tli Governor S(>ymoiir r(‘j)li(‘(l, reasserfiu'!; the 
unfairness and injxistice of the (‘nroliiieiils, and ex-pressing 
his regret at the President’s refusal to ■[)f)st[ione fin* draft. 
He also sent a voluniinons statenn'iit, ])repared lij- .Iiidge- 
Advocate Waterhury, desigiu'd to sustain the ]H)sition lie 
had previously assumed. To this the Presuhuil thus re- 
plied : — 
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Exeoutite Mansion, 'WAsniNOTOv, August 11. 18G3. 

His Excellency Horatio Seymour, 

Governor of Hew York: 

Yours of the 8th, with Judge- Advocate General "Waterhury’s report, 
was received to-day. 

Asking you to remember that I consider time as being very important, 
both to the general cause of the country and to the soldiers in the field, I 
beg to remind you that I waited, at your request, from the 1st until the 
6th inst., to receive your communication dated the 3d. In view of its 
great lengtli, and the known time and apparent care taken in its prepara- 
tion, I did not doubt that it contained your full case as you desired to 
present it. It contained the figures for twelve districts, omitting the 
other nineteen, as I suppose, because you found nothing to complain of as 
to tliem. I answered accordingly. In doing so I laid down the principle 
to which I purpose adhering, which is to proceed with the draft, at the 
same time employing infallible means to avoid any great wrong. "With 
the communication received to-day you send figures for twenty-eight dis- 
tricts, including the twelve sent before, ’and still omitting three, for which 
I suppose the enrolments are not yet received. In looking over the fuller 
list of twenty-eight districts, I find that the quotas for sixteen of them are 
above 2,000 and below 2,700, while, of the rest, six are above 2,700 and 
six are below 2,000, Applying the principle to these new facts, the Fifth 
and Seventh Districts must be added to the four in which the quotas have 
already been reduced to 2,200 for the first draft; and with these four 
others must be added to those to be re-enrolled. The correct case will 
then stand : the quotas of the Second, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Districts fixed at 2,200 for the first draft. The Provost-Marshal 
General informs me that the drawing is already completed in the Six 
teenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-second, Twenty-fourth, Twenty- 
sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirtieth Dis- 
tricts. In the others, except the thi'ee outstanding, the drawing Avill be 
made upon tlio quotas as now fixed. After the first draft, the Second, 
Fourth, Fiftli, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Twenty- 
first, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirty-first will be enrolled for the 
purpo.^^e, and in tlie manner stated in my letter of the 7th inst. The same 
princii>lo will be applied to the now outstanding districts when they shall 
come in. Ko part of my former letter is repudiated by reason of not 
being restated in this, or for any other cause. 

Your obedient servant, 

A, LixooLisr. 


The draft in New York was resumed on the 19th of Au- 
gust, and as ample preparations had keen made for the 
preservation of the public peace, it encountered no further 
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opposition. In erery otter part of the country tte pro- 
ceedings were conducted and conapleted -without resist 
ance. 

Some difficulty -was experienced in Chicago, and the 
Mayor and Comptroller of that city addressed the Presi- 
dent on the subject of alleged frauds in the enrolment, 
and received the following dispatch in reply : — 

■Washington, August 27, 1863. 

F. 0. Sheemaist, Mayor ; J. S. Hats, Comptroller : 

Yonrs of the 24th, in relation to the draft, is received. It seems to me 
the Government here will he overwhelmed if it undertakes 'to conduct 
these matters with the authorities of cities and counties. They must be 
conducted with the Governors of States, who will, of course, represent 
their cities and counties. Meanwhile, you need not be uneasy until you 
again hear from here. A. Liitoolk-. 

Subsequently, in reply to further representations on the 
subject, the same gentlemen received the following : — 

Wasotnoton, Septemher 7, 1863. 

Tours of August 29th just received. I suppose it was intended by Con- 
gress that this Government should execute the act in question without 
dependence upon any other Government, State, City, or County. It is, 
however, within the range of practical convenience to confer with the 
Governments of States, while it is quite beyond that range to have cor- 
respondence on the subject with counties and cities. They are too nu- 
merous. As instances, I have corresponded with Governor Seymour, but 
not with Mayor Opdyke; with Governor Curtin, but not with Mayor 
Henry, A. Lincoln-. 
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•CHAPTER XIII. 

MILITART EVENTS OF 1863.— THE REBEL DEFEAT AT GETTT3- 
BDRG.— FALL OF TICKSBtTRG AND PORT HUDSON. 

The Battles at Fredeeioksbiteg-. — ^Eebel Kaid into Pennsylvania. — 
EeSULTS at GeTTYSBUEO-. — V iOKSBUEG- AND POET HtJDSON OaPTHEED. — 
Public Eejoioings. — The President’s Speech. — Thanksgiving foe 
Yictoeies. — Battle of Chattanooga. — Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

The military eyents of 1863, tlioagli of very great im- 
portance, are much, less closely connected "witli tlie direct 
action of the President than those which occurred in 
1862 ; we shall not attempt, therefore, to narrate them as 
much in detail. When General Burnside succeeded Gen- 
eral McClellan in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
on the 7th of Noy ember, 1862, that army was at Warren- 
ton, the rebel forces falling back before it towards Rich- 
mond. Deeming it impossible to force the enemy to a 
decisiye battle, and unsafe to follow him to Richmond on 
a line which must make it yery ditScult to keep up his 
communications. General Burnside, on the 15th, turned 
his army towards Fredericksburg — ^marching on the north 
bank of the Rappahannock, intending to cross the riyer, 
take possession of Fredericksburg, and march upon Rich- 
mond from that point. The adyance diyision, under Gen- 
eral Sumner, arriyed opposite Fredericksburg on the 
19th ; but a pontoon train, which had been ordered and 
was expected to be there at the same time, had not come 
— so that crossing at the moment was impossible. The 
delay that thus became unayoidable enabled General Lee 
to bring up a strong force from the rebel army, and possess 
- himself of the heights of Fredericksburg. On the night 
of the 10th of December, General Burnside threw a bridge 
of pontoons across the riyer, and the next day constructed 
four bridges, under coyer of a terrific bombardment of 
the town. On the 11th and 12th his army was crossed 
oyer, and on the 13th attacked the enemy — General Sum- 
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ner commanding in front, and General Franklin having 
command of a powerful flanking movement against the 
rebel right. The rebels, however, were too strongly post- 
ed to be dislodged. Our forces suffered severely, and 
were unable to advance. On the night of the 15th, they 
were therefore withdrawn to the opposite bank of the 
river. Our losses in this engagement were one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-eight killed, nine thousand one 
hundred and five wounded, two thousand and seventy- 
eight missing ; total, twelve thousand three hundred and 
twenty-one. 

The army remained quiet until the 20th of Januaiy, 
when General Burnside again issued orders for an ad- 
vance, intending to cross the river some six or eight miles 
above Fredericksburg, and make a flank attack upon the 
left wing of the rebel army. The whole array was moved 
to the place of crossing early in the morning, but a heavy 
storm on the preceding night had so damaged the roads 
as to make it impossible to bring up artillery and pontoons 
with the promptness essential to success. On the 24th, 
General Burnside was relieved from command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and General Hooker appointed in 
his place. Three months were passed in inaction, the 
season forbidding any movement ; but on the 27th of 
April, General Hooker pushed three divisions of his army 
to Kelley’ s Ford, twenty-five miles above Fredericksburg, 
and by the 30th had crossed the river, and turning south, 
had reached Chancellorsville — five or six miles southwest 
of that town. A strong cavalry force, under General 
Stoneman, had been sent to cut the railroad in tlie rear of 
the rebel army, so as to prevent their receiving re-enforce- 
ments from Richmond — General Hookei'’s d(?sign being 
to attack the enemy in flank and rear. The other divi- 
sions of his army had crossed and joined his main force 
at Chancellorsville, General Sedgwick, with one. division 
only, being left opposite Fredericksburg. On the 2d of 
May, the left wing of the rebel army, under General Jack- 
son, attacked our right, and gained a decided advantage 
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day closed. The action was renewed, next day, and the 
advantage remained with the enemy. G-eneral Sedgwick, 
meantime, had crossed the river and occupied the heights 
of Fredericksburg, but was driven from them and com- 
pelled to retreat on the night of the 4th. On the morning 
of the 5th a heavy rain-storm set in, and in the night of 
that day General Hooker withdrew his army to the north 
bank of the Rappahannock, having lost not far from 
eighteen thousand men in the movement. 

Both armies remained inactive until the 9th of June, 
when it was discovered that the rebel fore es under Lee were 
leaving their position near Fredericksburg and moving 
northwest, through the valley of the Shenandoah. On 
the 13th the rebel General Ewell, with a heavy force, at- 
tacked our advance post of seven thousand men at Win- 
chester under General Milroy, and not only compelled 
him to retreat, but pursued him so closely as to convert 
his retreat into a rout ; and on the 14th of June the rebel 
army began to cross the Potomac and advanced upon 
Hagerstown, Maryland, with the evident purpose of in- 
vading Pennsylvania. The movement created the most 
intense excitement throughout the country. President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for one hundred 
thousand militia from the States most direptly menaced, 
to serve for six months, and Hew York was summoned 
to send twenty thousand also. On the 27th the main body 
of the rebel army crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, 
and General Lee took up his head-quarters at Hagerstow'ii. 

Meantime, as soon as the movement of the rebel forces 
from Fredericksburg was discovered, our army had broken 
up its encampment and marched northward, on a line 
neai'ly parallel with that of the enemy, and on the 27th, 
the same day that the rebels reached Hagerstown, the 
head-quarters of our army were at Frederick City — our 
whole force being thus interposed between the rebels and 
both Baltimore and Washington, and prepared to follow 
them into Pennsylvania. On that day General Hooker 
was relieved from command of the army, which was con- 
ferred upon General Meade, vdio at once ordered an ad- 
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vance into Pennsylvania in the general direction of Har- 
risburg — tovrards -which the enemy was rapidly advancing 
in force. On the 1st of July our advanced corps, the 
First and Eleventh, under G-enerals Reynolds and Howard, 
came in contact -with the enemy, strongly posted near the 
town of Gettysburg, and, attacking at once, fought an in- 
decisive battle ; the enemy being so far superior in num- 
bers as to compel General Howard, who was in command 
at the time, to faU back to Cemetery Hill and wait for 
re-enforcements. During the night all the corps of our 
army were concentrated and the next day posted around 
that point. The Eleventh Corps retained its position on 
the Cemetery ridge : the First Corps was on the right of 
the Eleventh, on a knoll, connecting -vvith the ridge ex- 
'■ tending to the south and east, on which the Second Corps 
was placed. The right of the Twelfth Corps rested on a 
small stream. The Second and Third Corps were*posted 
on the left of the Eleventh, on the prolongation of Ceme- 
tery ridge. The Fifth was held in reserve until the arrival 
of the Sixth, at 2 p. m. on the 2d, after a march of thirty- 
two miles in seventeen hours, when the Fifth was ordered 
to the extreme left and the Sixth placed in reserve. 

At about 3 o’clock the battle was opened by a tremen- 
dous onset of the enemy, whose troops were massed 
along a ridge a mile or so in our front, upon the Third 
Corps, which formed our extreme left, and which met the 
shock with heroic firmness, until it was supported by the 
Third and Fifth. General Sickles, who commanded the 
Third Corps, was severely wounded early in the action, 
and General Birney, who succeeded to the command, 
though urged to fall back, was enabled, by the help of the 
First and Sixth Corps, to hold his ground, and at about 
sunset the enemy retired in confusion. Another assault 
was made on our left during the evening, which was also 
repulsed. On the morning of the 3d, a spirited assault was 
made upon the right of our line, Imt -without success ; 
and at one p. m. the enemy opened an artillery fire upon 
our centre and left from one hundred and twenty-five 
guns, which continued for over two hours, without reply 
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from OTir side, -when it was followed ly a heayy assault 
of infantry, directed mainly against the Second Corps, 
and repelled with firmness and success hy that c^ps, 
supported hy Stannard’s Brigade of the First Corps. 
Tliis repulge of the centre terminated the battle. Oh 
the morning of the 4th, a reconnoissance showed that the 
enemy had withdrawn his left flank, maintaining his posi- 
tion in front of our left, with the apparent purpose of form- 
ing a new line of attack ; hut the next morning it was 
ascertained that he was in full retreat. The Sixth Corps, 
with aU disposable cavalry, were at once sent in pursuit ; 
but ascertaining that the enemy had availed himself of 
very strong passes which could be held by a small force, 
General Meade determined to pursue by a flank move- 
ment, and after burying the dead and succoring the 
wounded, the whole army was put in motion for the 
Potomac. On the 12th it arrived in front of the enemy, 
strongly posted on the heights in advance of Williams- 
port. The next day was devoted to an examination of 
the position ; but on advancing for an attack on the 14th, 
it was discovered that the enemy had succeeded in cross- 
ing by the bridge at Falling Waters and the ford at 
Williamsport. The pursuit was continued still further, 
but the enemy, though greatly harassed and subjected to 
severe losses, succeeded in gaining the line of th 9 Rapi- 
dan, and our forces again occupied their old position on 
the Rappahannock. 

On the morning of the 4th of Jhly, the day celebrated 
throughout the country as the anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the President issued the fol- 
lowing 

WAsniNOTON, July 4, 10.80 a. m. 

The President announces to the country that news from the Army of 
the Potomac, up to 10 p. m. of the 3d, is such as to cover that army with 
the highest honor ; to promise a great success to the cause of the Union, 
and to ciaim the condolence of all for the many gallant fallen ; and that 
for this he especially desires that on this day, He, whose will, not ours, 
should ever be done, be everywhere remembered and reverenced with 
profoundest gratitude. A. Lincoln*. 

The result of this battle — one of the severest and most 
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sanguinary of the war — was of the utmost importance. 
It drove the rebels back from their intended invasion of 
Pei^nsylvania and Maryland, and compelled them to 
evacuate the upper part of the Yalley of the Shenan- 
doah, leaving in our hands nearly fourteen thousand pris- 
oners, and twenty-five thousand small arms collected on 
the battle-field. Our own losses were very severe, amount- 
ing to two thousand eight hundred and thirty-four killed, 
thirteen thousand seven hundred and nine wounded, and 
six thousand six hundred and forty-three missing — in all 
twenty-three thousand one hundred and eighty-six. 

During the ensuing season, a piece of ground, seventeen 
and a half acres in extent, adjoining the town cemetery, 
and forming an important part of the battle-field, was 
purchased by the State of Pennsylvania, to be used as a 
national burying-ground for the loyml soldiers who fell 
in that great engagement. It was dedicated, with solemn 
and impressive ceremonies, on the 19th of IS'ovember, 
1863, the President and members of his Cabinet being in 
attendance, and a very large and imposing military dis- 
play adding grace and dignity to the occasion. Don. 
Edward Everett delivered the formal address, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln made the following remarks : — 

Fourscore find seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. ITow we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. TVe are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that held as a final rcsting- 
l^ce for those wlio here gave tlieir lives tliat that nation iniglit live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do tliis. Hut in a larger 
sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot liallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which tliey who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us, that from tliese honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that 
wo here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; that 
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this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shah, not perish 
from the earth. 

The other great military achievement of the year was 
the capture of Port Hudson and Vicksburg, and the 
opening of the Mississippi Eiver throughout its entire 
length to the commerce of the United States. General H. 
P. Banks, who succeeded General Butler in command of 
the military department of Louisiana, reached Hew Or- 
leans, sustained by a formidable expedition from Hew 
York, and assumed command oh the 15th of Becember, 
1862, and at once took possession of Baton Eouge. On 
the 21st, an expedition under General W. T. Sherman 
started from Memphis, passed down the 'Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Yazoo, some ten miles above Vicksburg, 
and on the 26th ascended that river, landed, and com- 
menced an attack upon the town from the rear. Severe 
fighting continued for three days, during which time our 
army pushed within two miles of the city ; but on the 
30th they were repulsed with heavy loss. On the 2d of 
January, General McClernand arrived and took com- 
mand, and the attack upon Vicksburg was for the time 
abandoned as hopeless. The capture of Arkansas Posi^ 
howevei', relieved the failure in some degree. On Feb- 
ruary 2d, General Grant having been put in command, 
the attack upon Vicksburg was renewed. Various plans 
were undertaken, now to get in the rear of the place through 
bayous, and now to cut a canal across a bend of the Mis- 
sissippi, and thus command the river above and below. 
All these failing, vessels were boldly run by the rebel 
batteries ; and, on the 30th of April, General Grant 
crossed the river at Bruinsburg, sixty-five miles below 
Vicksburg, and immediately advanced upon Port Gib- 
son, where he ivas opposed by the rebel General Bow- 
en, who was defeated, with a loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, of one thousand five hundred men. At 
Grand Gulf, ten miles above Bruinsburg, the enemy had 
begun to erect strong fortifications. These had been 
fired upon by our gunboats a few days before, under 
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ttow gained the rear of this strong post, Admiral Porter, 
two days after the fight at Port Giihson, returned to 
tlrand Gulf and found it abandoned. Grant’s army 
then marched upward towards Vicksburg, and on the 
12th of May encountered the enemy again at Raymond, 
not far from Jackson, the capital of the State of Missis- 
sippi, and again defeated them with a loss of eight hun- 
dred. Two days after, May 14, they were opposed by a 
corps of the enemy under General Joseph B, Johnston, 
formerly the commander-in-chief of the Confederate 
army, who had been assigned to the command of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi. Johnston was defeated, and 
the city of Jackson fell into our hands, with seventeen 
pieces of artillery and large stores of supplies. Grant 
then turned to the west, directly upon the rear of Vicks- 
bui'g. General Pemberton, the commander at that point, 
advanced with the hope of checking him, but was de- 
feated, on the 16th, at Baker’s Creek, losing four thou- 
sand men, and twenty-nine pieces of artillery. On the 
next day the same force was encountered and defeated at 
Big Black River Bridge, ten miles from Vicksburg, with 
a loss of two thousand six hundred men, and seventeen 
pieces of artillery. On the 18th, Vicksburg was closely 
invested, and the enemy were shut up within their works, 
which were found to be very strong. An attempt to 
carry them by storm was unsuccessful, and regular siege 
was at once laid to the city by the land forces, the gun- 
boats, in the river co-operating. Our approaches were 
pushed forward with vigorous perseverance ; our works, 
in spite of the most strenuous opposition of the garrison 
under General Pemberton, drawing nearer every day, 
and the gunboats in the river keeping up an almost con- 
stant bombardment. The enemy, it was known, were 
greatly straitened by want of supplies and ammuni- 
tion, and their only hope of relief was that General 
Johnston would be able to collect an army sufficient to 
raise the siege by attacking Grant in his rear. This had 
been so strongly defended that a force of fifty thousand 
men would have been required to make the attempt with 
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vrith any hope of success, and Johnston was not ahle to 
concentrate half of that number. General Pemberton, 
therefore, proposed to surrender Vicksburg on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of July, on condition that his troops should 
be permitted to march out. Grant refused, demanding an 
absolute surrender of the garrison as prisoners of war. 
Upon consultation with Ms officers, Pemberton acceded 
to these terms. By this surrender about thirty-one thou- 
sand prisoners, two hundred and twenty cannon, and 
seventy thousand stand of small arms fell into our hands. 
The prisoners were at once released on parole. The 
entire loss of the enemy during the campaign which was 
thus closed by the surrender of Vicksburg, was nearly 
forty thousand ; ours was not far from seven thousand. 

The capture of Vicksburg was immediately followed 
by that of Port Hudson, which waa* surrendered on the 
8th of July to General Banks, together with about seven 
thousand prisoners, fifty cannon, and a considerable num- 
ber of small arms. The whole course of the Mississippi, * 
from its source to its mouth, was thus opened, and the 
Confederacy virtually separated into two parts, neither 
capable of rendering any effective assistance to the other. 

The great victories, by which the Fourth of July had 
been so signally and so gloriously commemorated, called 
forth the most enthusiastic rejoicings in every section of 
the country. Public meetings were held in nearly all the 
cities and principal towns, at which eloquent speeches 
and earnest resolutions expressed the joy of the peoj^le, 
and testified their unfiinching purpose to prosecute the 
war until the rebellion should be extinguished. A large 
concourse of the citizens of Washington, preceded by a 
band of music, visited the residence of the President, and 
the members of his Cabinet — giving them, in succession, 
the honors of a serenade — which the President acknowl- 
edged in the following remarks : — 

Fellow-Citizens : — I am very glad indeed to see you to-niglit, and yet 
I will not say I tliank you, for tliis call ; but I do most sincerely thank 
Almighty God for the occasion on whicli you have called. How long 
ago is it? — eighty odd years since, on the Fourth of July, for the first 
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time, in tlie history of the world, a nation, by its representatives, assem- 
bled and declared as a self-evident truth, “that all men are created 
equal.” That was the birthday of the United States of Amei-ica. Since 
then the Fourth of July has had several very peculiar recognitions. The 
two men most distinguished in the framing and support of the Declara- 
tion were Thomas JelFerson and John Adams — the one having penned 
it, and the other sustained it the most forcibly in debate — the only two 
of the fifty-five who signed it, and w'ere elected Presidents of the United 
States. Precisely fifty years after they put their hands to the paper, it 
pleased Almighty God to take both from this stage of action. This was 
indeed an extraordinary and remarkable event in our history. Another 
President, five years after, was called from this stage of existence on 
the same day aM month of the year; and now on this last Fourth of 
July, just passed, when we have a gigantic rebellion, at the bottom of 
which is an effort to overthrow the principle that all men were created 
equal, we haye the surrender of a most powerful position and ai’my on 
that vqry day.; .And not only so, but in a succession of battles in Penn- 
sylvania, near .to us, through three days, so rapidly fought that they 
might be caltecf one greaf battle, on the first, second, and third of the 
month of Julyj and on the fourth the cohorts of those who opposed 
the Declaration' that all men are created equal, “turned tail” and run. 
[JLong-continued cheers.] Gentlemen, this is a glorious theme, and the 
occasion for a speech, but I am not prepared to make one worthy of the 
occasion. I would like to speak in terms of praise due to the many bravo 
officers and soldiers who have fought in the cause of the Union and liber- 
ties of their country from the beginning of the war. These are trying 
occasions, not only in success, but for the want of success. I dislike to 
mention the name of one single officer, lest I might do wrong to those I 
might forget. Kecent events bring up glorious names, and particularly 
prominent ones ; but these I will not mention. Having said this much, I 
will now take the music. 

The President, a few days afterwards, wrote to General 
Grant the foUowing letter : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, July 13, 1863. 

Major-General Grant: 

My Dear General : — I do not remember that you and I ever met per- 
sonally. I write this now as a grateful acknowledgment for the almost 
inestimable service you have done the country. I write to say a word 
farther. When you first reached the vicinity of Vicksburg, I thought you 
should do what you finally did — march the troops across the neck, run 
the batteries with the transports, and thus go below; and I never had 
any faith, except a general hope that you knew better than I, that the 
Yazoo Pass expedition, and the like, could succeed. When you got below, 
and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I thought you should go 
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down the river and join General Banks, and when yon turned northward, 
east of the Big Black, I feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make tho 
personal acknowledgment, that you were right and I was wrong. 

Yours, truly, 

A. Lingo LIT. 

These victories, together with others, both immerous 
and important, which were achieved in other sections of 
the country, gave such strong grounds of encouragement 
and hope for the speedy overthrow of the rebellion, that, 
on the 15th of July, the President issued the following 
proclamation for a day of National Thanksgiving 

By the Breaident of the United States of America. 

A PROCLAMATIOn*. 

It has pleaaiBd Almighty God to hearken to the supplications and 
prayers of an afflicted people, and to vouchsafe to the Army and the 
Kavy of the United States, on the land and on the sea, victories so signal 
and so effective as to furnish reasonable grounds for augmented confi- 
dence that the Union of these States will bo maintained, their Constitu- 
tion preserved, and their peace and jirosperity permanently secured ; but 
these victories have been accorded, not without sacrifice of life, limb, 
and liberty, incurred by brave, patriotic, and loyal citizens. Domestic 
affliction, in every part of the country, follows in the train of these fear- 
ful bereavements. It is meet and right to recognize and confess the pres- 
ence of the Almighty Lather, and the power of His hand, equally in 
these triumphs and these sorrows. 

Kow, therefore, be it known, that I do set apart Thursday, the sixth 
day of August next, to be observed as a day for National Thanksgiving, 
praise, and prayer; and I invite the people of the United States to assem- 
ble on that occasion in their customary places of worship, and in the 
form approved by their own conscience, render the homage due to the 
Divine Majesty, for the wonderful things He has done in the Nation’s 
behalf, and invoke the influence of His Holy Spirit, to subdue the anger 
which. has produced, and so long sustained a needless and cruel rebellion; 
to change the hearts of the insurgents; to guide the counsels of the Gov^- 
ernment with wisdom adequate to so great a national emergency, and to 
visit with tender care and consolation, throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, all those who, through the vicissitudes of marches, voyages, 
])attles, and sieges, have been brought to suffer in niind,- body, or estate, 
and finally, to lead the whole nation, through paths of repentance and 
submission to the Divine will, back to the perfect enjoyment of union 
and fraternal i)eace. 

Tn witness whereof, T have hereunto set iny hand, and caused the seal 
of the United States to he affixed. 

21 
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Done at the City of Washington, this 15th day of July, in the ;>ear of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of 
[l. s.] the independence of the United States of America the eighty- 
eighth. Abbaham Lincoln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Sewaed, Secretary of Sta,te, 

In other portions of the field of war, onr arms, during 
the year 1863, had achieved other victories of marked 
importance -which deserve mention, though their relation 
to the special object of this work is not such as to require 
them to be described in detail. 

After the retreat of the rebel General Lee to the south 
side of the Rapidan, a considerable portion of his army 
was detached and sent to re-enforce Bragg, threatened by 
Rosecrans, at Chattanooga ; but, with his numbers thus 
diminished, Lee assumed a threatening attitude against 
Meade, and turning his left flank, forced him to fall back 
to the line of Bull Run. Severs,! sharp skirmishes oc- 
curred during these operations, in which both sides sus- 
tained considerable losses, but no substantial advantage 
was gained by the rebels, and by the 1st of November 
they had resumed their original position on the south side 
of the Rapidan. 

After the battle of Murfreesboro’, and the occupation 
of that place by our troops, on the 5th of January, 1863, 
the enemy took position at Shelbyville and Tullahoma, 
and the winter and spring were passed in raids and unim- 
portant skiimishes. In June, while General Grant was 
besieging Vicksburg, information reached the Govern- 
ment which led to the belief that a portion of Bragg’s 
army had been sent to the relief of that place ; and Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was urged to take advantage of this divi- 
sion of the rebel forces and drive them back into Georgia, 
so as completely to deliver East Tennessee from the rebel 
armies. He was told that General Burnside would move 
from Kentucky in aid of this movement. General Rose- 
crans, however, deemed his forces unequal to such an 
enterprise ; but, receiving re-enforcements, he commenced 
on tlie 95th of June a forward movement upon the enemy, 
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strongly intrenclied at TuUahonaa, with his main force 
near Shelby viUe. Deceiving the rebel Q-eneral by a 
movement upon his left flank, Rosecrans threw the main 
body of his army upon the enemy’s right, which he turned 
so completely that Bragg abandoned his position, and fell 
back rapidly, and in confusion, to Bridgeport, Alabama, 
being pursued as far as practicable by our forces. Gen- 
eral Burnside had been ordered to connect himself with 
Rosecrans, but had failed to do so. Bragg continued his 
retreat across the Cumberland Mountain and the Tennes- 
see River, and took post at Chattanooga, whither he was 
pursued by Rosecrans, who reached the Tennessee on the 
20th of August, and on the 21st commenced shelling Chat- 
tanooga and making preparation for throwing his army 
across the river. A reconnoissance, made by General 
Ctittenden on the 9th of September, disclosed the fact 
that the rebels had abandoned the position, which was 
immediately occupied by our forces, who pushed forward 
towards the South. Indications that the rebel General 
was receiving heavy re-enforcements and manoeuvring to 
turn the right of our army, led to a concentration of all our 
available forces; but, notwithstanding all this, on the 
19th of September, General Rosecrans was attacked 
by the rebel forces — their main force being directed 
against his left wing, under General Thomas, endeav- 
oring to turn it so as to ‘gain the road to Chattanoo- 
ga. The attack was renewed the next morning, and 
with temporary success — Longstreet’ s Corps, which had 
been brought down from the Army of Virginia, hav- 
ing reached the field and poured its massive columns 
through a gap left in the centre of our line by an unfor- 
tunate misapprehension of an order ; but the opportune 
arrival and swift energy of General Granger checked his 
advance, and the desperate valor of Thomas and his 
troops repulsed every subsequent attempt of the enemy 
to carry the position. Our losses, in this series of engage- 
ments, were sixteen hundred and forty -four killed, nine 
thousand two hundred and sixty -two wounded, and four 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five missing — a total 
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swelled Ijy the estimated losses of our cavalry to about 
sixteen thousand three hundred and fifty-one. The rebel 
G-eneral immediately sent Longstreet against Burnside, 
who was at Knoxville, while he established his main 
force again in the neighborhood of Chattanooga. In 
October, General Eosecrans was superseded by General 
Grant. On November 23d, having been fe-enforced by 
General Sherman from Vicksburg, General Grant moved 
his army to the attack, and on the 25th the whole of the 
range of heights known as Missionary Kidge, held by 
Bragg, was carried by our troops after a desperate strug- 
gle, and the enemy completely routed. This was a very 
severe engagement, and our loss was estimated at about 
four thousand. Generals Thomas and Hooker pushed 
the rebel forces back into Georgia, and Granger and 
Sherman were sent into East Tennessee to relieve Burn- 
side, and raise the siege of Knoxville, which was pressed 
by Longstreet, who, failing in this attempt, soon after 
retreated towards Virginia. 

Upon receiving intelligence of these movements the 
President issued the following recommendation :-- - 

ExrovTivB Mansion, Washington, D. C., December 7, lytTd. 

Eeliable information being received that the insurgent force is retreat- 
ing from East Tennessee, under circumstances rendering it probable that 
the Union forces cannot hereafter be dislodged from that important posi- 
tion ; and esteeming this to be of high national consequence, I recom- 
mend that all loyal people do, on receipt of this information, assemble at 
their places of worship, and render special homage and gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for this great advancement of the national cause. 

A. Lincoln. 

On the 3d of October, the President had issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation, recommending the observance of the 
last Thursday of November as a day of Thanksgiving ; — 

PROCLAMATION. 

By the Bresident of the United States of America. 

The year that is drawing towards its close has been filled with the 
blessings of fruitful fields and healthful skies. To these bounties, whicli 
are so constantly enjoyed that we are prone to forget the source from which 
they come, others have been added which arc of so extraordinary a na- 
ture that they cannot fail to penetrate and soften even the heart whicu 
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Iq liabitually insensible to the ever-watchful providence of Almighty 
God. In the midst of a civil war of unequalled magnitude and severity, 
which has sometimes seemed to invite and provoke the aggressions of 
foreign States, peace has been preserved with all nations, order has b^en 
maintained, the laws have been respected and obeyed, and harmony has 
prevailed everywhere except in the theatre of military conflict, while 
that 'theatre has been greatly contracted by the advancing armies and 
navies of the Union. The needful diversion of wealth and strength from 
the fields of peaceful industry to the national defence, has not arrested 
the plough, the shuttle, or the ship. The axe has enlarged the borders of 
our settlements, and the mines, as well of iron and coal as of the precious 
metals, have yielded even more abundantly than heretofore. Population 
has steadily increased, notwithstanding the waste that has been made in 
the camp, the siege, and the battle-field ; and the country, rejoicing in 
the consciousness of augmented strength and vigor, is permitted to expect 
a continuance of years, with large increase of freedom. 

1^0 human counsel hath devised, nor hath any mortal hand worked out 
these great things. They are the gracious gifts of the Most High God, 
who, while dealing with us -in anger for our sins, hath nevertheless re- 
membered mercy. 

It has seemed to me fit and proper that they should be solemnly, 
reverently, and gratefully acknowledged, as with one heart and voice, 
by the whole American people. I do, therefore, invite my fellow -citizens 
in every part of the United States, and also those who are at sea, and 
those who are sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe 
the last Thursday of Hovemher next as a day of thanksgiving and prayer 
to our beneficent Father, who c^elleth in the heavens. And I recom- 
mend to them that, while offering up the ascriptions justly due to Him 
for such singular deliverances and blessings, they do also, with humble 
penitence for our national perverseness and disobedience, commend to His 
tender care all those who have become widows, orphans, mourners, or 
sufferers in the lamentable civil strife in whicli we are unavoidably en- 
gaged, and fervently implore the interposition of the Almighty hand to 
heal the wounds of the nation, and to restore it, as soon as may be con- 
sistent with the divine purposes, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, 
tranquillity, and union. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this third day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 

[l. s.] and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 
eighth. 


By the President : 

William H. Sbwaed, Secretary of State. 


Abkaham Lihooln. 
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OHAPTEK XIV. 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN MISSOURI.— THE STATE ELECTIONS OR 

1863. 

Geneeal Feemont rsr Missottei.— The Peesihent’s Lettee to Geneeal 
Hhhtee.— Emancipation in Missottei.— Appointment of Genekal 
Schofield. — The Peesident and the Missotjei Padioals. — The Pees- 
ident to the Missotjei Committee. — The Peesident and Geneeai 
Schofield. — The Peesident and the Chtjeches.— Lettee to Illinois. 
— The Elections of 1863. 

The condition of affairs in Missouri had been somewhat 
peculiar, from the very outbreak of the rebellion. At 
the outset the Executive Department of the State Gov- 
ernment was in the hands of men in full sympathy with 
the secession cause, who, under pretence of protecting 
the State from domestic violence, were organizing its 
forces for active co-operation with the rebel movement 
On the 30th of July, 1861, the State Convention, origi- 
nally called by Governor Jackson, for the purpose of 
taking Missouri out of the Union, but to which the 
people had elected a large majority of Union men, de- 
clared all the Executive offices of the State vacant, by 
reason of the treasonable conduct of the incumbents, and 
appointed a Provisional Government, of which the Hon. 
H. R. Gamble was at the head. He at once took meas- 
ures to maintain the national authority within the State. 
He ordered the troops belonging to the rebel Confederacy 
to withdraw from it, and called upon all the citizens of 
the State to organize for its defence, and for the preserva- 
tion of peace within its borders. He also issued a proc- 
lamation, framed in accordance with the following sug- 
gestions from Washington : — 

Washington, August 8, 1801. 

To His Excellency Gov. Gamble, Governor of Missouri ; 

In reply to your message, addressed to the President, I am directed to 
to say, that if, by a proclamation, you promise security to citizens in 
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arrLS, who voluntarily return to their allegiance, and behave as peaceable 
and loyal men, thia Government will cause the promise to be respected. 

Simon Oameeon, Secreta/ry of War. 

Two days after tliis, Grovernor Jackson, returning from 
Rickmond, declared the State to be no longer one ofLbe 
United States; and on the 2d of November, the legisla- 
ture, summoned by him as Governor, ratified a compact, 
by which certain commissioners, on both sides, had 
agreed that Missouri should join the rebel Confederacy. 
The State authority was thus divided— two persona 
claiming to wield the Executive authority, and > two 
bodies, also, claiming to represent the popular will — 
one adhering to the Union, and the other to the Confed- 
eracy in organized rebellion against it. This state of 
things naturally led to wide-spread disorder, and carried 
all the evils of civil war into every section and neighbor 
hood of the State. 

To these evils were gradually added others, growing 
out of a division of sentiment, which afterwards ripened 
into sharp hostility, among the friends of the Union 
within the State. One of the earliest causes of this 
dissension was the action and removal of General Fre- 
mont, who arrived at St. Louis, to take cbmmand of the 
Western Department, on the 26th of July, 1861. On the 
31st of August he issued a proclamation, declaring that 
circumstances, in his judgment, of sufficient urgency, 
rendered it necessary that “the Commanding General of 
the Department should assume the administrative power 
of the State,” thus superseding entirely the authority of 
the civil rulers. He also proclaimed the whole State to 
be under martial law, declared that all persons taken 
with arms in their hands, within the designated lines of 
the Department, should be tried by court-martial, and, if 
found guilty, shot ; and confiscated the property and 
emancipated the slaves of “ all persons who should be 
proved to have taken an active part Avith the enefniesuf 
the United States.” This latter clause, transcending the 
authority conferred by the Confiscation Act of Congress, 
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•was subsequently modified by order of tbe President of 
the United States.'* 

. On the 14th of October, after a personal inspection of 
affairs in that Department by the Secretary of War, an 
order was issued from the War Department, in effect 
censuring General Fremont for having expended very 
large sums of the public money, through agents of his 
own appointment, and not responsible to the Govern- 
ment ; requiring all contracts and disbursements to be 
made by the proper ofiicers of the army ; directing the 
discontinuance of the extensive fieldworks which the Gen- 
eral was erecting around St. Louis and Jefferson City, and 
also the barracks in construction around his head-quar- 
ters ; and also notifying him that the ofiicers to whom he 
had issued commissions would not be paid until those 
commissions should have been approved by the Presi- 
dent. On the 1st of November, General Fremont en- 
tered into an agreement with General Sterling Price, 
commanding the rebel forces in Missouri, by which each 
party stipulated that no further arrests of citizens should 
be made on either side for the expression of political 
opinions, and releasing all who were then in custody on 
such charges. 

On the 2d of November, General Fremont was relieved 
from his command in the Western DepaVtment, in conse- 
quence of his action in the matters above rtvCerrcd to, his 
command devolving on General Hunter, to wliom, as 
soon as a change in the command of the Department had 
been decided on, the President had address(>d the follow- 
ing letter — 

Washinoton, October 24, 18C1. 

Sib: — Tlie command of the Department of the "WoKt liavin^^ devolved 
upon yon, I propose to olFer you a few sngfjestions, knowiiifr Imw hazard- 
ous it is to bind down a distant commander in the field to sp(‘(tilic lines of 
operation, as so much always depends on tlie knowled^^^o of hx'alities and 
passing evrnts. It is interuled, tiierefore, to leave considerable margin 
for the e: ercise of your judgment and discretion. 

The main rebel army ^hneo’s) west of the IVlississip])! is believed to 
Jmve passed Dade County in full retreat upon Northwestern Arkansas, 
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leaving Missouri almost free from tlie enemy, excepting in tlie sontheast 
part of the State. Assuming this basis of fact, it seems desiralle — as you 
are not likely to overtake Price, and are in danger of making too long a 
line from your own base of supplies and re-enforcements — ^that you should 
give up the pursuit, halt your main army, divide it into two corps of 
observation, one occupying Sedalia and the other Holla, the present 
termini of railroads, then recruit the condition of both corps by re- 
establishing and improving their discipline and instruction, perfecting 
their clothing and equipments, and providing less uncomfortable quarters. 
Of course, both railroads must be guarded and kept open, judiciously 
employing just so much force as is necessary for this. From these two 
points, Sedalia and Eolla, and especially in judicious co-operation with 
Lane on the Kansas border, it would be very easy to concentrate, and 
repel any army of the enemy returning on Missouri on the southwest. 
As it is not probable any such attempt to return will be made before or 
during the approaching cold weather, before spring the people of Missouri 
will be in no -favorable mood for renewing for next year the troubles 
which have so much afflicted and impoverished them during this. 

If you take this line of policy, and if, as I anticipate, you will see no 
enemy in great force approaching, you will have a surplus force which you 
can withdraw from those points, and direct to others, as may be needed 
— the railroaas furnishing ready means of re-enforcing those main points, 
if occasion requires. 

Doubtless local uprisings for a time will continue to occur, but those 
can be met by detachments of local forces of our ow;i, and will ere long 
tire out of themselves. 

While, as stated at the beginning of this letter, a large discretion must 
be and is left with yourself, I feel sure that an indefinite pursuit of Price, 
or an attempt by this long and circuitous route to reach Memphis, will be 
exhaustive beyond endurance, and will end in the loss of the whole force 
engaged in it. Your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

The Commander of the Department of the West. 

Greneral Hunter’ s first act was to repudiate tlie agreer 
ment of General Fremont with General Price, and, on 
the 18th of Novemher, General Halleok arrived as his 
successor. 

The action of General Fremont had given rise to very 
serious complaiuts on the part of the people of Missouri ; 
and these, in turn, had led to strong demonstrations on his 
behalf. His removal was made the occasion for pnbhc 
manifestations of sympathy for him, and of censure for the 
Government. An address was presented to him. signed 
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"by large numbers of tlie citizens of St. Louis, tLose of 
Gi-erman birth largely predominating, in -which his removal 
was ascribed to jealousy of his popularity, and to the fact 
that his policy in regard to emancipation was in advance 
of the G-overnment at Washington. “You have risen,” 
said this address, “too fast in popular favor. The policy 
announced in your proclamation, although hailed as a. 
political and military necessity, furnished your ambitious 
rivals and enemies with a cruel weapon for your intended 
destruction. The harbingers of truth will ever be crucified 
by the Pharisees. We cannot be deceived by shallow 
and flimsy pretexts, by unfounded and slanderous reports. 
We entertain no doubt of your ability to speedily con- 
found and silence your traducers. The day of reckoning 
is not far distant, and the people will take care that the 
schemes of your opponents shall, in the end, be signally 
defeated.” The General accepted these tributes to his 
merits, and these denunciations of the Goverrypent, with 
grateful ackno-svledgments, saying that the kind and affec- 
tionate demonstrations which greeted him, cheered and 
strengthened his confidence — “my confidence,” he said, 
“already somewhat wavering, in our republican institu- 
tions.” 

The sharp personal discussions to which this incident 
gave rise, were made still more bitter, by denunciations 
of General Halleck’s course in excluding, for military 
reasons, which have been already noticed, * fugitive slaves 
from our lines, and by the contest that soon came up in 
the State Convention, on the general subject of emancipa- 
tion. On the 7th of June, 1862, a bill was introduced 
into the convention by Judge Breckinridge, of St. Louis, 
for gradual emancipation, framed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the President’s Message. By the 
combined votes of those who were opposed to eman- 
cipation in any form, and those who were opposed to the 
President’s plan of gradual emancipation, this bill was 
summarily laid on the table. But on the 13th, the subject 
• was again brought up by a message from Governor 

See page 330. 
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GamLle, calling attention to tlie fact that Congress Lad 
passed a resolution, in accordance witL the President’s 
recommendation, declaring that “the United States ought 
to co-operate "with any State which might adopt a gradual 
emancipation of slavery, giving to such State, at its dis- 
cretion, compensation for the inconvenience, public and 
private, caused by such a change of system.” This mes- 
sage was referred to a special committee, which reported 
resolutions, recognizing the generous spirit of this pro- 
posal, but declining to take any action upon it. These 
resolutions were adopted, and on the 16th a Mass Con- 
vention of Emancipationists, consisting of one hundred 
and ninety-five delegates from twenty-five counties, met at 
Jefferson City, and passed resolutions, declaring it to be the 
duty of the next G-eneral Assembly to pass laws giving effect 
to a gradual system of emancipation on the basis proposed. 

At the State election, in the following November, the 
question of emancipation was the leading theme of con- 
troversy. Throughout the State the canvass turned upon 
this issue, and resulted in the choice of a decided majority 
of the Assembly favorable to emancipation. But the di- 
vision in the ranks of this party still continued, and gave 
rise to very heated and bitter contests, especially in St. 
Louis. During the summer, the main rebel army having 
been driven from the State, and the Union army being of 
necessity in the main withdrawn to other fields, the State 
was overrun by reckless bands of rebel guerrillas, who 
robbed and plundered Union citizens, and created very 
great alarm among the people. In consequence of these 
outrages. Governor Gamble ordered the organization of 
the entire militia of the State, and authorized General 
Schofield to call into active service such portions of it as 
might be needed to put down marauders, and defend peace 
able and loyal citizens. The organization was effected 
with great promptness, and the State militia became a 
powerful auxiliary of the National forces, and cleared all 
sections of the State of the laivless bands which had in- 
flicted so much injury and committed so many outrages. 

On the 19th of September, the States of Missouri, Kan 
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sas, and Arkansas were formed into a military district, 
of wkicli the command was assigned to G-eneral Curtis, 
wko was thoroughly in sympathy with the friends of im- 
mediate emancipation and th^ supporters of General 
Fremont in his differences with the Government. He had 
control of the National forces in his district, but Governor 
Gamble did not give him command of the State militia. 

The differences of pohtical sentiment between the two 
sections of the Union men of the State came thus to be 
represented, to some extent, by two organized military 
forces ; and the contest between their respective partisans 
continued to be waged with increasing bitterness, greatly 
to tlie embarrassment of the Government at Washington, 
and to the weakening of the Union cause. This continued 
until the spring of 1863, when the President removed 
General Curtis from his command, and appointed General 
Schoiield in his place. This gave rise to very vehement 
remonstrances and protests, to one of which, sent by tele- 
graph, the President made the following reply : — 

Your dispatch of to-day is just received. It is very painful to me that 
you, in Missouri, cannot, or will not, settle your factional quarrel among 
yourselves. I have been tormented with it beyond endnrimce, ,for months, 
by both sides. Keither side pays the least respect to my appeals to your 
reason. I am now compelled to take hold of the case. 

A. Lincoln. 

To G-eneral Schofield himself, the President soon after 
addressed the following letter : — 

Executive Mansion, Wabiiington, May 2T, 1868. 

General J. M. SpnoviELn : 

Dear Sir : — Having removed General Curtis and assigned yon to the 
command of the Department of the Missouri, I think it may be of sorr.e 
advantage to me to state to you why I did it. I did not remove Genera. 
Curtis because of my full conviction that he had done wrong by commis- 
sion or omission. I did it because of a conviction in my mind that the 
Union men of Missouri, constituting, when united, a vast majority of tne 
people, have entered into a pestilent, factious quarrel, among themselvc.8, 
General Curtis, perhaps not of choice, being the head of one faction, and 
Governor Gamble that of the other. After months of labor to, reconcile 
the difficulty, it seemed to grow worse and worse, until I felt it my duty 
to break it up somehow, and as I could not remove Governor Gamble, J 
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l:.ad to remove General Curtis. ITow that you are in the position, I wish 
you to undo nothing merely because General Curtis or Governor Gamble 
did it, hut to exercise your own judgment, and do right for the public in- 
terest. Let your military measures be strong enough to repel the invaders 
and keep the peace, and not so strong as to unnecessarily harass and per- 
secute the people. It is a difficult T6le^ and so much greater will be the 
honor if you perform it weU. If both factions, or neither, shall abuse 
you, you will probably be about right. Beware of being assailed by one 
and praised by the other. Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 

TMs action gave special dissatisfaction to the more rad- 
ical Unionists of the State. They had heen anxious to 
have the Provisional Grovernment, of which G-overnor 
Gamble was the executive head, set aside hy the National 
authority, and the control of the State vested in a Military 
Governor clothed with the authority which General Fre- 
mont had assumed to exercise by his proclamation of 
August 31st, 1861 ; — and the Germans enlisted in the 
movement had made very urgent demands for the restora- 
tion of General Fremont himself. Several deputations 
visited Washington, for the purpose of representing these 
views and wishes to the President — though they by no 
means restricted their efforts at reform to matters, within 
their own State, but insisted upon sundry changes in the 
Cabinet, upon the dismissal of General Halleck from the 
position of Commander of the Armies of the United States, 
and upon other matters of equal magnitude and impor- 
tance. 

The following report of President Lincoln’s reply to 
these various requests was made by a member of a com- 
mittee appointed at a mass meeting, composed mainly of 
Germans, and held at St. Louis on the 10th of May : 
although made by a person opposed to the President’ s 
action, it probably gives a substantially correct statement 
of his remarks : — 

Messrs. Emile Peetorious, Teeodoee Olsltausen, R. E. Rombatte, &c. : 

Gentlemen: — During a professional visit to Washington City, I pre- 
sented to the President of the United Statc.s, in compliance with your in- 
structions, a cojiy of the resolutions adopted in mass meeting at St. Louis 
on the 10th of May, 1863, and I requested a reply to the suggestions therein 
contained. The President, after a careful and loud reading of the wliolo 
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report of proceedings, saw proper to enter into a conversation of two 
hours’ duration, in the course of which most of the topics embraced in 
the resolutions and other subjects were discussed. 

As my share in the conversation is of secondary importance, I propose 
to omit it entirely in this report, and, avoiding details, to communicate to 
you the substance of noteworthy remarks made by the President. 

1. The President said that it maybe a misfortune for the nation that he 

was elected President, But, having been elected by the people, he meant 
to be President, and perform his duty according to his best understanding, 
if he had to die for it. 'Eo General will be removed, nor will any change 
in the Cabinet be made, to suit the views or wishes of any. particular 
party, faction, or set of men. General Halleck is not guilty of the charges 
made against him, most of which arise from misapprehension or ignorance 
of those who prefer them. ‘ , ’ 

2. The President said that it was a mistake to suppose that Generals 
John 0. Fremont, B. F. Butler, and F. Sigel are ‘‘systematically kept out 
of command,” as stated in the fourth resolution; that, on the contrary, 
he fully appreciated the merits of the gentlemen named ; that by their 
own actions they had placed themselves in the positions which they occu- 
pied ; that he was not only willing, but anxious to place them again in 
command as soon as he could find spheres of action for them, without 
doing injustice to others, but that at present he “ had more pegs than 
holes to put them in.” 

*3. As to the want of unity, the President, without admitting such to be 
the case,nntimated that each member of the Cabinet was responsible 
mainly for the manner of conducting the affairs of his particular depart- 
ment ; that there was no centralization of responsibility for the action oi 
the Cabinet anywhere, except in the President himself. 

4. The dissensions between Union men in Missouri are due solely to a 
factious spirit, which is exceedingly reprehensible. The two parties 
‘‘ought to have their heads knocked together.” “Either would rather 
see the defeat of their adversary than that of Jefferson Davis.” To this 
spirit of faction is to be ascribed the failure of the legislature to elect 
senators and the defeat of the Missouri Aid Bill in Congress, the passage 
of which the President strongly desired. 

The President said that the Union men in Missouri who are in favor of 
gradual emancipation represented his views better 1 aan those who are in 
favor of immediate emancipation. In explanation of his views on this 
subject, the President said that in his speeches he had fre(iuently used as 
an illustration, the case of a man who had an excrescence on the back 
of his neck, the removal of which, in one operation^ would result in the 
death of the patient, while “tinkering it off by degrees ” would preserve 
life. Although sorely tempted, I did not reply with the illustration of the 
dog whose tail was amputated by inches, but confined myself to argu- 
ments. The President announced clearly that, as far as he was at present 
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advised, the radicals in Missouri had no right to consider themselves the 
exponents of his views on the subject of emancipation in that State. 

5. General Curtis was not relieved on account of any wrong act or great 
mistake committed by him. The system of Provost-Marshals, established 
by him throughout the State, gave rise to violent complaint. That the 
President had thought at one time to appoint General Fremont in his 
place ; that at another time he had thought of appointing General Mc- 
Dowell, whom he characterized as a good and loyal though very unfortu- 
nate soldier ; and that, at last, General Schofield was appointed, with a 
view, if possible, to reconcile and satisfy the two factions in Missouri. 
He has instructions not to interfere with either party, but to confine him- 
. self to his military duties. I assure you, gentlemen, that our side was as 
fully presented as the occasion permitted. At the close of the conversa^ 
tion, the President remarked that there was evidently a “ serious misunder- 
standing ” springing up between him and the Germans of St. Louis, which 
he would like to see removed. Observing to him that the difference of 
opinion related to facts, men, and measures, I withdrew. 

I am, very respectfully, (fee., 

James Taussig. 

On the 1st of July the State Convention, in session at 
^ Jefferson City, passed an amendment to the Constitution, 

r declaring that slavery should cease to exist in Missouri 

on the 4th of July, 1870, with certain specified exceptions. 
This, however, was hy no means accepted as a final dis- 
position of the matter. The demand was made for imme- 
t diate emancipation, and Governor Gamble and the mem- 

I bers of the Provisional Government who had favored the 

policy adopted by the State Convention, were denounced 
as the advocates of slavery and allies of the rebellion. In 
the early part of August a band of rebel guerrillas made 
j a raid into the town of Lawrence, Kansas, and butchered 

Si in cold blood over two hundred unarmed citjzens of the 

■ place. This brutal act aroused the most intense excite- 

I ment in the adjoining State of Missouri, of which the op- 

ponents of the Provisional Government took advantage 
to throw upon it and General Schofield, who had command 
of the State militia as well as of the ISTational forces, the 
t responsibility of having permitted this massacre to take 

f place. 

[; A Mass Convention was held at Jefferson City on the 2d 

;] of September, at which resolutions were adopted denoun- 
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cing tile military policy pursued in the State and the del- 
egation of military powers to the Provisional Government. 
A committee of one from each county was appointed to 
visit Washington and lay their grievances before the 
President ; and arrangements were also made for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Public Safety, to organize and 
arm the loyal men of the State, and, in the event of not ob- 
taining relief, to call on the people in their sovereign capa- 
city to “take such measures of redress as the emergency 
might require.” In the latter part of September the com- 
mittee appointed by this convention visited Washington 
and had an interview with the President on the 30th, in 
which they represented ‘Governor Gamble and General 
Schofield as in virtual alliance with the rebels, and de- 
manded the removal of the latter as an act of justice to 
the loyal and anti-slavery men of the State. The com- 
mittee visited several of the Northern cities, and held 
public meetings for the purpose of enlisting public senti- 
ment in their support. At these meetings it was claimed 
that the radical emancipation party was the only one 
which represented the loyalty of Missouri, and President 
Lincoln was very strongly censured for “ closing his ears 
to the just, loyal, and patriotic demands of the radical 
party, while he indorsed the disloyal and oppressive de- 
mands of Governor Gamble, General Schofield, and their 
adherents.” 

On the 6th of October President Lincoln made to the 
representations and requests of the committee the follow- 
ing reply 

p 

♦ ExKGUTrvK Ma.ts'8ion, ■Washington, October 5, 

Hon. Charles Drake and otliers, Committee : 

Gentlemen: — Yonr original address, x>^<ssented on the 30th iilt., and 
the four supplementary ones presented on the 3d inst., have been care- 
fully considered. I hope you will regard the other duties claiming my 
attention, together with the great length and importance of these docu- 
ments, as constituting a sufficient apology ‘for not having responded 
sooner. 

These papers, framed for a common object, consist of the things de- 
m.fiiuled, and the reasons for demanding them. 

The tlT.ngs demanded are — 
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First, That General Schofield shall be relieved, and General Butler be 
appointed as Commander of the Military Department of Missouri. 

Second. That the system of enrolled militia in Missouri may be broken 
up, and National forces be substituted for it; and 

Third. That at elections, persons may not be allowed to vote who are 
not entitled by law to do so. 

Among the reasons given, enough of suffering and wrong to Union 
men is certainly, and I suppose truly, stated. Yet the whole case, as. 
presented, fails to convince me that General Schofield, or the enrolled 
militia, is responsible for that suffering and wrong. The whole can bo 
explained on a more charitable, and, as I think, a more rational hy- 
pothesis. 

We are in civil war. In such cases there always is, a main question; 
but in this case that question is a perplexing compound — Union and 
slavery. It thus becomes a question not of two sides merely, but of at 
least four sides, even among those who are for the Union, saying nothing 
of those who are against it. Thus, those who are for the Union with., but 
not without slavery ; those for it without., but not with; those for it with 
or without., but prefer it with; and those for it with or without., but pre- 
fer it without. 

Among these, again, is a subdivision of those who are for gradual^ but 
not for immediate., and those who are for immediate., but not for gradual 
extinction of slavery. 

It is easy to conceive that all these shades of opinion, and even more, 
may be sincerely entertained by honest and truthful men. Yet, all being ^ 
for the Union, by reason of these differences each will prefer a different 
way of sustaining the Union. At once, sincerity is questioned, and mo- 
tives are assailed. Actual war coming, blood grows hot, and blood is 
spilled. Thought is forced from old channels into confusion. Deception 
0 reeds and thrives. Confidence dies, and universal susi>icioii reigns. 
Each man feels an impulse to kill his neighbor, lest he be killed by him. 
Revenge and retaliation follow. And all this, as before said, may bo 
among honest men only. But this is not all. Every foul bird comes 
abroad, and every dirty reptile rises up. These add crime to confusion. 
Strong measures deemed indispensable, but harsh .at best, such men 
make worse by maladministration. Murders for old grudges, and mur- 
ders for pelf, proceed under any cloak that will best serve for the oc- 
casion. 

^ These causes amply account for what has occurred in Missouri, with- 
out ascribing it to the weakness or wickedness of any general, '’’he 
rie\vs|)a})er files, those chroniclers of current events, will show that the 
evils now complained of were quite as prevalent under Fremont, Hunter, 
llalleck, and Curtis, as under Schofield. If the former liad greater force 
opposed to them, they iilso had greater force with which to meet it. 
When the organized rebel army left the State, the main Federal force had 
to go also, leaving the department commander at liomo, relatively no.- 
9a 
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r 5 tronger than before. Without disparaging any, I affirm with confidence 
that no commander of that department has, in proportion to his means, 
done better than General Schofield. 

The first specific charge against General Schofield is, that the enrolled 
militia was placed under his command, whereas it had not been placed 
under the command of General Curtis. The fact is, I believe, true ; but 
you do not point out, nor can I conceive how that did, or could, injure 
loyal men or the Union cause. 

You ciiarge that General Curtis being superseded by General Schofield, 
Franklin A. Dick was superseded by James 0. Broadhead as Provost- 
Marshal General. No very specific showing is made as to how this did 
or could injure the Union cause. It recalls, however, the condition of 
chings, as presented to me, which led to a change of commander of that 
department. 

To restrain contraband intelligence and trade, a system of searches, 
seizures, permits, and passes, had been introduced, I think, by General! 
Preinont. When General Halleck came, he found and continued the sys- 
tem, and added an order, applicable to some parts of the State, to levy 
and collect contributions from noted rebels, to compensate losses, and 
relieve destitution caused by the rebellion. The action of General Fre- 
mont and General Halleck, as stated, constituted a sort of system wliich 
General Curtis found in full operation when he took command of the de- 
partment. That there was a necessity for something of the sort, was 
clear ; but that it could only be justified by stern necessity, and that it 
"‘was liable to great abuse in administration, was equally clear. Agents to 
execute it, contrary to the great prayer, were led into temptation. Some 
might, while others would not, resist that temptation. It was not possi- 
ble to hold any to a very strict accountability; and tliose yielding to the 
temptation would sell permits and passes to those who would i)ay most 
and most readily for them, and would seize X)roi)crty and collect levies 
in the aptest way to fill their own pockets. Money being the object, the 
man having money, whether loyal or disloyal, would bo a victim. This 
practice doubtless existed to some extent, and it was a real additional 
evil, that it could be, and wms plausibly charged to exist in greater extent 
than it did. 

When General Curtis took cominand of the department, Mr. Dick, 
against whom 1 never knew any thing to allege, had general charge of this 
system. A controversy in regard to it rapidly grew into almost unman- 
ageable proportions. One aide ignored the necesnty and magnified the 
evils of the system, while the other ignored the evils and magnified the 
necessity; and each bitterly assailed the other. I could not fail to see 
that the controversy enlarged in the .same proportion as the professed 
Union men there distinctly took sides in twm opposing ]>olitical parties, 

1 exhau.sted my wits, and very nearly my patience also, in efforts to con- 
vince both that the evils they charged on each other were inherent in the 
case, and could not be cured by giving either party a victory over the other. 
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Pkiuly, the irritating system was not to be perpetual; and it was 
plansibly urged that it could be modified at once with advantage. The 
case could scarcely be worse, and whether it could be made better could 
only be determined by a trial. In this view, and not to ban or brand 
General Curtis, or to give a victory to any party, I made the change of 
commander for the department. I now learn that soon after this change 
Mr. Dick was removed, and that Mr. Broadhead, a gentleman of no less 
good character, was put in the place. The mere fact of this change is 
more distinctly complained of than, is any conduct of the new oflicer, or 
other consequence of the change. 

I gave the new commander no instructions as to the administration of 
the system mentioned, beyond what is contained in the private letter 
afterwards surreptitiously published, in which I directed him to act solely 
for the public good, and independently of both parties. Neither any 
thing you have presented me, nor any thing I have otherwise learned, has 
convinced me that he has been unfaithful to this charge. 

Imbecility is urged as one cause for removing General Schofield ; and 
the late massacre at Lawrence, Kansas, is pressed as evidence of that im- 
becility. To my mind that fact scarcely tends to prove the proposition. 
That massacre is only an example of what Grierson, John Morgan, and 
many others might have repeatedly done on their respective raids, had 
they chosen to incur the personal hazard, and possessed the fiendish hearts 
to do it. 

The charge is made that General Schofield, on purpose to protect the 
Lawrence murderers, would not allow them to be pursued into Missouri. 
While no punishment could be too sudden or too severe for tliose mur- 
derers, I am well satisfied that the preventing of the threatened remedial 
raid into Missouri was the only way to avoid an indiscriminate massacre 
there, including probably more innocent than guilty. Instead of con- 
demning, I therefore approve what I understand General Schofield did in 
that respect. 

The charge that General Schofield has purposely withheld protection 
from loyal people, and purposely facilitated the objects of the disloyal, 
are altogether beyond my power of belief, I do not arraign the veracity 
of gentlemen as to the facts complained of, but I do more than question 
the judgment which would infer that these facts occurred in accordance 
with the purposes of General Schofield. 

With my present views, I must decline to remove General Schofield 
In this I decide nothing against General Butler. I sincerely wish it were 
convenient to assign him a suitable command. 

In order to meet some existing evils, I have addressed a letter of 
instruction to General Schofield, a copy of which . I enclose to yon. 
As to the “Enrolled Militia,” I shall endeavor to ascertain, better than 1 
now know, what is its exact value. Let me say now, however, that 
your proposal to substitute National force for the “Enrolled Militia,” 
implies that, in your judgment, the latter is doing something which needs 
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to be done ; and if so, the proposition to throw that force away, and to 
supply its place by bringing other forces from the field where they are 
urgently needed, seems to me very extraordinary. Whence shall they 
come? Sliall they he withdrawn from Banks, or Grant, or Steele, or 
Eosecrans? 

Few things have been so grateful to my anxious feelings, as when in 
June last, the local force in Missouri aided General Schofield to so 
promptly send a large general force to the relief .of General Grant, then 
investing Vicksburg, and menaced from without by General Johnston. 
Was this all wrong? Should the Enrolled Militia then have been broken 
up, and General Heron kept from Grant to police Missouri ? So far from 
finding cause to object, I confess to a sympathy for whatever relieves our 
general force in Missouri, and allows it to serve elsewhere. 

I therefore, as at present advised, cannot attempt the destruction of 
the Enrolled Militia of Missouri. I may add, that the force being under 
the National military control, it is also within the proclamation in regard 
to the habeas corpus, 

I concur in the propriety of your request in regard to elections, and 
have, as you see, directed General Schofield acpordingly. I do not feel 
justified to enter upon the broad field you present in regard to the politi- 
cal differences between Eadicals and Conservatives. From time to time 1 
have done and said what appeared to me proper to do and say. The 
public knows it well. It obliges nobody to follow me, and I trust it 
obliges me to follow nobody. The Eadicals and Conservatives each 
agree with me in some things and disagree in others. I could wish both 
to agree with me in all things; for then they would agree with each 
other, and would be too strong for any foe from any quarter. They, 
however, choose to do otherwise, and I do not question their rignt. I, 
too, shall do what seems to be my duty. I hold whoever commands in 
Missouri or elsewhere responsible to me, and not to either Eadicals or 
Conservatives. It is my duty to hear all ; but, at last, I must, within my 
sphere, judge what to do and what to forbear. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 


INSTEUOTIONS TO GENEEAL SCHOFIELD. 

Executitb Mansion, Washington, D. U, October 1, 1868. 

'General John M. Schofield : 

There is no organized military force in avowed opposition to the Gen- 
eral Government now in Missouri, and if any shall reappear, your duty in 
regal’d to it will be too plain to require any special instruction. Still, 
the condition of things, both there and elsewhere, is such as to render 
it indispensable to maintain, for a time, the United States military estab- 
lishment in that State, as well as to rely upon -it for a fair contribution 
ef support to that establishment generally. Your immediate duty in 
regard to Missouri now is to advance the efficiency of that establishment. 
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and to so use it, as far as practicable, to compel the excited people there 
CO let one another alone. 

Under your recent order, which I have approved, you will only arrest 
individuals, and suppress assemblies or newspapers, when they may be 
working palpalle injury to the military in your charge; and in no other 
case will you interfere with the expression of opinion in any form, or 
allow it to be interfered with violently by others. In this you have a 
discretion to exercise with great caution, calmness, and forbearance. 

With the matter of removing the inhabitants of certain counties en 
masse^ and of removing certain individuals from time to time, who are 
supposed to be mischievous, I am not now interfering, but am leaving to 
your own discretion. 

hTor am I interfering with what may still seem to you to be necessary 
restrictions upon trade and intercourse. I think proper, however, to 
enjoin upon you the' folio wing : Allow no part of the military under 
your conimand to be engaged in either returning fugitive slaves, or in 
forcing *oK5enticing slaves from their homes; and, so far as practicable, 
enforce -^e same forbearance upon the people. 

Report to me your opinion upon the availability for good of the en- 
rolled militia of the State. Allow no one to enlist colored troops, except 
upon orders from you, or from here through you. 

Allow no /one to assume the functions of confiscating property, under 
the law of Congress, or otherwise, except upon orders from here. 

At elections see that those, and only those, are allowed to vote, who 
are entitled' to do so by the laws of Missouri, including as of those laws 
the restrictions laid by the Missouri Convention upon those who may 
have participated in the rebellion. 

So far as practicable, you will, by means of your militai*y force, expel 
guerrillas, 'marauders, and murderers, and all who are known to harbor, 
aid, or abet them. But in like manner you will repress assumptions of 
unauthorized individuals to perform the same service, because under pre- 
tence of doing this they become marauders and murderers themselves. 

To now restore peace, let the military obey orders ; and those not of 
the military leave each other alone, thus not breaking the peace them- 
selves. 

In giving the above directions, it is not intended to restrain you in 
other expedient and necessary matters not falling within their range. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 

The condition of affairs in this department continued to 
be greatly disturbed by political agitations, and the per- 
sonal controversies to which they gave rise ; and after a 
lapse of some months th« President deemed it wise to 
relieve Oeneral Schofield from further command in this 
department. This was done by an order from the War 
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Department, dated January 24tli, 1864, Ly wMch, also, 
G-eneral Eosecrans was appointed in liis place. In Ms 
order assuming command, dated January SOtli, General 
Eosecrans paid a very Mgh compliment to Ms predeces- 
sor, for the admirahle order in which he found the business 
of the department, and expressed the hope that he might 
receive “the honest, firm, and united support of all true 
national and Union men of the Department, without 
regard to politics, creed, or party, in his endeavors to 
maintain law and re-establish peace, and secure pros- 
perity throughout its limits.” 

Before closing this notice of the perplexities and an- 
noyances to which the President was subjected by the 
domestic contentions of Missouri, we may mention, as an 
illustration of the extent to which they were carried, the 
case of Eev. Dr. McPheeters, who had been sUenced by 
General Curtis for preaching disloyalty to his congrega- 
tion in St. Louis. The incident gave rise to a good deal 
of excitement, which was continued throughout the year. 
Towards the close of it the President wrote the following 
letter in reply to an appeal for Ms interference : — 


Exeoutivb Mansion, Washinoton, December 28, 1863. 

I have just looked over a petition signed by some three dozen citizens 
of St. Louis, and their accompanying letters, one by yourself, one by a 
Mr. Mathan Ranney, and one by a Mr. John T>. Ooalter, tlie whole rela- 
ting to the Rev. Dr. McPheeters. The petition prays, in the name of 
justice and mercy, that I will restore Dr. McPheeters to all his ecclesias- 
tical rights. 

This gives no intimation as to what ecclesiastical rights are withdrawn. 
Your letter states that Provost-Marshal Dick, about a year ago, ordered 
the arrest of Dr. McPheeters, pastor of the Vine Street Church, pro- 
hibited him from officiating, and placed the management of affairs of the 
church out of the control of the cliosen trustees ; and near the close you 
state that a certain course “would insure his release.” Mr. Ranney’s 
letter says: “Dr. Samuel McPheeters is enjoying all the rights of a civil- 
ian, but cannot preach the Gospel!” Mr. Ooalter, in his letter, asks: 
“ Is it not a strange illustration of the condition of things, that the ques- 
tion who shall be allowed to preach in a church in St. Louis shall bo de- 
cided by the President of the United States ?” 

How, all this sounds very strangely; and, withal, a little as if you 
gentlemen, making the application, do not understand the case alike; 
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one affirming that his doctor is enjoying all the rights of a civilian, and 
another pointing out to me what will secure his release! On the 2d of 
January last, I wrote to General Curtis in relation to Mr. Dick’s order 
upon Dr. McPheeters ; and, as I suppose the doctor is enjoying all the 
rights of a civilian, I only quote that part of my letter which relates to 
the church. It was as follows: “But I must add that the United States 
Government must not, as by this order, undertake to run the churches. 
When an individual, in a church or out of it, becomes dangerous to the 
public interest, he must be checked ; but the churches, as such, must 
take care of themselves. It will not do for the United States to appoint 
trustees, supervisors, or other agents for the churches.” 

This letter going to General Curtis, then in command, I supposed, of 
course, it was obeyed, especially as I heard no further complaint from 
Doctor Me. or his friends for nearly an entire year. I have never inter- 
fered, nor thought of interfering, as to who shall or shall not preach in 
any church ; nor have I knowingly or believingly tolerated any one else 
to interfere by my authority. If any one is so interfering by color of my 
authority, I would like to have it specifically made known to me. 

If, after all, what is now sought, is to have me put Doctor Me. back 
over the heads of a majority of his own congregation, that, too, will be 
declined. I will not have control of any church on any side. 

A. Lincoln. 

The Preshytery, the regular church authority in the 
matter, suhseq^uently decided that Dr. McPheeters could 
not return to his pastoral charge. 


The victories of the Union arras during the summer of 
1863 — ^the repulse of the rebels at Gf-ettyshurg, the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and the consequent 
restoration of the Mississippi to the commerce of the 
nation — ^produced the most salutary effect upon the public 
sentiment of the country. There was a good deal of 
partisan opposition to specific measures of the Adminis- 
tration, and in some quarters this took the form of open 
hostility to the further prosecution of the war. But the 
spirit and detemiination of the people were at their 
height, and the Union party entered upon the political 
contests of the autumn of 1863, in the several States, 
with confidence and courage. 

The President had been invited by the Republican State 
Committee of Ulinois to attend the State Convention, to 
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be beld at Springfield on the 3d of September. Finding 
it impossible to accept the invitation, he wrote in reply 
the following letter, in which several of the most con- 
spicuous features of his policy are defended against the 
censures by which they had been assailed : — 

Executivb Mansion, Washington, August 26, 1868. 

Hon. James 0. Oonkling : 

My Dear Sir : — Your letter inviting me to attend a mass meeting of 
unconditional Union men, to be held at the capital of Illinois, on the 3d 
day of September, has been received. It would be very agreeable for mo 
thus to meet my old friends at my own home ; but I cannot just now be 
absent from here so long as a visit there would require. 

The meeting is to be of all those who maintain unconditional devotion 
to the Union; and I am sure that my old political friends will thank mo 
for tendering, as I do, the nation’s gratitude to those other noble men 
whom no partisan malice or partisan hope can make false to the nation’s 
life. 

There are those who are dissatisfied with me. To such I would say : 
You desire peace, and you blame me that we do not have it. But how 
can -we attain it? There are but three conceivable ways: First — to sup- 
press the rebellion by force of arms. This I am trying to do. Are you 
for it? If you are, so far we are agreed. If you are not for it, a second 
way is to give up the Union. I am against this. Are you for it? If you 
are, you should say so plainly. If you are not for force^ nor yet for dis- 
solution^ there only remains some imaginable compromise. 

I do not believe that any compromise embracing the maintenance of 
the Union is now possible. All that I learn leads to a directly opposite 
belief. The strength of the rebellion is its military, its army. That army 
dominates all the country, and all the people, within its range. Any oiler 
of terms made by any man or men within that range, in oiiposition to 
that army, is simply nothing for the present ; because such man or men 
have no power wliatevcr to enforce their side of a comjiromise, if one 
were made with them. 

To illustrate : Suppose refugees from the South and peace men of tlio 
North get together in convention, and frame and r'’*oclaim a comproinise 
embracing a restoration of tlie Union. In what A^ay can that compro- 
mise be used to keep Leo’s army out of Pennsylvania? Meade’s army 
can keep Lee’s army out of Pennsylvania, and, I think, can ultimately 
drive it out of existence. But no paper compromise to which the con- 
trollers of Lee’s army arc not agreed c.an at all aftect that army. In an 
effort at such compromise we would waste time, wliich the enemy would 
improve to our disadvantage ; and that would be all. 

A compromise, to be effective, must be made either with those who 
control the rebel army, or with the people, first liberated from the dorni 
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nation of that army by the success of our own army. Now, allow me to 
assure you thtit no word or intimation from that rebel army, or from any 
of the men controlling it, in relation to any peace compromise, has ever 
come to my knowledge or belief. All charges and insinuations to the 
contrary are deceptive and groundless. And I promise yon that if any 
such proposition shall hereafter come, it shall not be rejected and kept a 
secret from you. I freely acknowledge myself to be the servant of the 
people, according to the bond of service, the United States Constitution ; 
and that, as such, I arn responsible to them. 

But, to be plain. You are dissatisfied with me about the negro. 
Quite likely there is a difierence of opinion between you and myself upon 
that subject. I certainly wish that all men could be free, while you, I 
suppose, do not. Yet, I have neither adopted nor proposed any measure 
which is not consistent with even your view, provided that you are for 
the Union. I suggested compensated emancipation; to which you re- 
plied you wished not be taxed to buy negroes. But I had not asked you 
to be taxed to buy negroes, except in such way as to save you from greater 
taxation to save the Union exclusively by other meahs. 

You dislike the Emancipation Proclamation, and perhaps would have 
it retracted. You say it is unconstitutional. I think differently. I think 
the Constitution invests its Commander-in- Chief with the law of war in 
time of war. The most that can be said, if so much, is, that slaves are 
property. Is there, has there ever been, any question that by the law of 
war, property, both of enemies and friends, may be taken when needed ? 
And is it not needed whenever it helps us and hurts the enemy ? Armies, 
the world over, destroy enemies’ property when they cannet use it ; and 
even destroy their own to keep it from the enemy. Civilized belligerents 
do all in their power to help themselves or hurt the enemy, except a few 
things regarded as barbarous or cruel. Among the exceptions are the 
massacre of vanquished foes and non-combatants, male and female. 

But the Proclamation, as law, either is valid or is not valid. If it is 
not valid it needs no retraction. If it is valid it cannot be retracted, any 
more than the dead can be brought to life. Some of you profess to think 
its retraction would operate favorably for the Union. Why better after 
the retraction than lefore the issue ? There was more than a year and a 
half of trial to suppress the rebellion before the Proclamation was issued, 
the last one hundred days of which passed under an explicit notice that 
it was coming, unless averted by those in revolt returning to their 
allegiance. The war has certainly progressed as favorably for us since 
the issue of the Proclamation as before. ^ 

I know, as fully as one can know the opinions of others, that some of 
the commanders of our armies in the field, who have given us our most 
important victories, believe the Emancipation policy and the use of 
colored troops constitute the heaviest blows yet dealt to the rebellion, 
and that at least one of those important successes could not have been 
achieved when it was but fur the aid of black soldiers. 
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Among the commanders who hold . these views are some who have 
never had any affinity wnth what is called “Abolitionism,” or with 
“Republican party politics,” but who hold them purely as ‘ military 
opinions. I submit their opinions as entitled to some weight against the 
objections often urged that emancipation and arming the blacks are 
unwise as military measures, and were not adopted as such in good 
faith. 

You say that you will not fight to free negroes. Some of them seem 
willing to fight for you ; but no matter. Fight you, then, exclusively, to 
save the Union. I issued the Proclamation on purpose to aid you in 
saving the Union. Whenever you shall have con(iuered all resistance to 
the Union, if I shall urge you to continue fighting, it will be an apt time 
then for you to declare you will not fight to free negroes. I thought that 
• in your struggle for the Union, to whatever extent the negroes should 
cease helping the enemy, to that extent it weakened tlie enemy in his re 
sistance to you. Do you think differently? I thought that whatever 
negroes can be got to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for white 
soldiers to do in saving the Union. Does it appear otherwise to you ? 
But negroes, like other people, act upon motives. AVliy should they do 
any thing for us if we will do nothing for them ? If they stake their lives 
for us they must be prompted by the strongest motive, even tlie promise 
of freedom. And the promise, being made, must be kept. 

The signs look better. The Father of Waters again goes unvexed'to 
the sea. Thanks to the great Northwest for it; nor yet wholly to them. 
Three hundred miles up they met New-England, Empire, Keystone, and 
Jersey, hewing their way right and left. The sunny South, too, in more 
colors than one, also lent a helping hand. On the spot, their part of the 
history was jotted down in black and white. The job was a great national 
one, and let none be sliglffed who bore an honoral)le i)art in it. And 
while those who have cleared the great river may well lie proud, even 
that is not all. It is hard to say that any thing has lieen ima-c'. bravely and 
well done than at Antietam, Murfreesboro’, Gettysburg, and on many 
fields of less note. Nor must Uncle Sam’s web feet he forgoi.ten. At all 
the watery margins they have been present, not only on the deep s(ai, the 
broad bay, and the rapid river, but also up tlie narrow, muddy bayou, 
and wherever the ground was a little damp, tliey have Ixuai and made 
their tracks. Thanks to all. For tlie great Kei)uhli(i— for the principle 
it lives by and keeps alive — for man’s vast future— thanks to all. 

Peace does not appear so distant as it did. 1 ]ioi)e it will come soon, 
and come to stay; and so come as to be worth the keeping in all future 
time. It will then have been proved that among freeimm lliere can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the hullet, and that tln^y who take 
sucli appeal are sure to lose their case and ])ay the c.ost. And there will 
he some black men who can remember that witli silent tongue, and 
clinched teeth, and steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, tliey have 
bedped mankind on to this great consummation, while I fear there will 
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be some white ones unable to forget that with malignant heart and de* 
ceitfal speech thej have striven to hinder it. 

Still, let us not be over-sanguine of a speedy, final triumph. Let us be 
quite sober. Let us diligently apply the means, never doubting that a 
just God, in His own good time, will give us the rightful result. 

Y ours, very truly, A. Lincoln. 

The result of the canvass justified the confidence of the 
friends of the Administration. Every State in wliich elec- 
ti9ns ivere held, "with the single exception of New Jersey, 
voted to sustain the Government ; and in all the largest 
and most important States the majorities were so large as 
to make the result of more than ordinary significance. In 
Ohio, Yallandigham, who had keen put in nomination 
mainly on account of the issue he had made with the 
Government in the matter of his arrest, was defeated hy a 
majority of nearly one hundred thousand. New York, 
which had elected Governor Seymour the year before, 
and had keen still further distinguished and disgraced ky 
the anti-draft riots of July, gave a majority of not far from 
thirty thousand for the Administration ; and Pennsyl- 
vania, in spite of the personal participation of General 
McClellan in the canvass against him, re-elected Governor 
Curtin ky about the same majority. These results fol- 
lowed a very active and earnest canvass, in which the 
opponents of the Administration put forth their most 
vigorous efforts for its defeat. The ground taken ky its 
friends in every State was that which had keen held ky 
the President from the beginning — that the rebellion must 
be suppressed and the Union preserved, at whatever cost 
— ^that this could only be done ky force, and that it was 
not only the right, but the duty, of the Government to use 
all the means at its command, not incompatible with the 
laws of war and the usages of civUized nations, for the 
accomplishment of this result. They vindicated the action 
of the Governinent in the matter of arbitrary arrests, and 
sustained throughout the canvass, in every State, the 
policy of the President in regard to slavery and in issuing 
the Proclamation of Emancipation as a military measure, 
against the vehement and earnest efforts of the Opposition 
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The result was, therefore, justly claimed as a decided 
verdict of the people in support of the Government. It 
was so regarded by all parties throughout the country, 
and its effect upon their action was of marked importance. 
While it gave renewed vigor and courage to the friends 
of the Administration everywhere, it developed the divi- 
sion of sentiment in the ranks of the Opposition, which, 
in its incipient stages, had largely contributed to their 
defeat. The majority of that party were inclined to 
acquiesce in the deliberate judgment of the country, that 
the rebellion could be subdued only by successful war, 
and to sustain the Government in whatever measures 
might be deemed necessary for its effectual prosecution : — 
but the resolute resistance of some of its more conspicuous 
leaders withheld them from open action in tliis direc- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THK CONGRESS OP 1863-4.— MESSAGE OP THE PRESIDENT.— ACTION 
OF THE SESSION.— PROGRESS IN RAISING TROOPS. 

The President’s Message. — The Proclamation op Amnesty. — ^Explan- 
atory Proclamation.— Debate on Slavery. — Call por Troops. — 
General Blair’s Besionation. — Diplomatic Correspondence. — Our 
Relations with England. — ^France and Mexico. — The President 
AND the Monroe Doctrine. 

Congress met on Monday, December 7, 1863. Tbe 
House of Representatives was promptly organized by tlie 
election of Hon. Schnyler Colfax, a Republican from In- 
diana, to be Speaker — he receiving one hundred and one 
votes out of one hundred and eighty-one, the whole num- 
ber cast. Mr. Cox, of Ohio, was the leading candidate 
of the Democratic opposition, but he received only fifty- 
one votes, the remaining twenty-nine being divided among 
several Democratic members. In the Senate, the Sena- 
tors from West Virginia were admitted to their seats by 
a vote of thirty-six to five. 

On the 9th, the President transmitted to both Houses 
the following Message : — 

Fellow- Citizem of the Senate and. House of Representatives : 

Another year of health and of sufficiently abundant harvests has 
passed. Fur these, and especially for the improved condition of our na • 
tional affairs, our renewed and profoundest gratitude to God is due. We 
remain in peace and friendship with foreign Powers. The efforts of dis- 
loyal citizens of the United States to involve us in foreign wars to aid an 
inexcusable insurrection have been nnavailing. Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, as was justly expected, have exercised tlieir authority to 
prevent the departure of new hostile expeditions from British ports. 

The Emperor of France has, by a like proceeding, promr tly vindicated 
the neutrality which he proclaimed at the beginning of the contest. 

Questions of great intricacy and importance have arisen out of the 
blockade, and other belligerent operations, between the Government and 
several of the maritime Powers, but they have been discussed, and, as 
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far as was possible, accommodated in a spirit of frankness, justice, and 
mutual good-will. 

It is especially gratifying that our prize courts, by the impartiality of 
their adjudications, have commanded the respect and confidence of mari- 
time Powers. 

The supplemental treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
for the suppression of the African slave-trade, made on the 17th day of 
February last, has been duly ratified and* carried into execution. It is 
believed tliat so far as American ports and American citizens are con 
cerned, that inhuman and odious traffic has been brought lo an end. 

I have thought it proper, subject to the approval of the Senate, to 
concur with the interested commercial Powers, in an arrangement for 
the liquidation of the Scheldt dues, upon the principles which have been 
heretofore adopted in regard to the imposts upon navigation in the waters 
of Denmark. 

The long-pending controversy between this Government and that of 
Chili, touching the seizure at Sitana, in Peru, by Chilian officers, of a 
large amount in treasure, belonging to citizens of the United States, has 
been brought to a close by the award of His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, to whose arbitration the question was referred by the parties. 

The subject was thoroughly and patiently examined by that justly 
respected magistrate, and although the sum awarded to the claimants 
may not have been as large as they expected, there is no reason to dis- 
trust the wisdom of His Majesty’s decision. That decision was promptly 
complied with by Chili when intelligence in regard to it reached that 
country. 

The Joint Commission, under the act of tlie last session for carrying 
into effect the Convention with Peru on the subject of claims, has been 
organized at Lima, and is engaged in the business intrusted to it. 

Difficulties concerning interoceanic transit through Nicaragua are in 
course of amicable adjustment. 

In conformity with principles set forth in my last Annual Message, 1 
have received a representative from the United States of Colombia, and 
have accredited a Minister to that Republic. 

Incidents occurring in the progress of our civil war have forced upon 
my attention the uncertain state of interiiationul questions toucliing the 
rights of foreigners in this country and of United States citizens abroad. 

In regard to some Governments, these rights are at least ]n,irtially de- 
fined by treaties. *In no instance, however, is it expressly stipulated that 
in the event of civil war a foreigner residing in this country, within the 
lines of the insurgents, is to be exempted from the rule whi(‘h classes 
him as a belligerent, in whoso behalf the Government of his country can- 
Qot expect any privileges or immunities distinct from that character. I 
regret to say, however, that such claims have been ])iit forward, ana, in 
some instances, in behalf of foreigners who have lived in the United 
States the greater part of their lives. 
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There is reason to believe that many persons born in foreign’ countries, 
have declared their intention to become citizens, or who have been 
fully naturalized, have evaded the military duty required of them by 
denying the fact, and thereby throwing upon the Government the burden 
of proof. It has been found difficult or impracticable to obtain this 
proof, from the want of guides to the proper sources of information. 
These might be supplied by requiring clerks of courts, where declarations 
of intention may be made, or naturalizations effected, to send periodically 
lists of the names of the persons naturalized, or declaring their intention 
to become citizens, to the Secretary of the Interior, In whose depart- 
ment those names might be arranged and printed for general information. 
There is also reason to believe that foreigners frequently become citizens 
of the United States for the sole purpose of evading duties imposed by 
the laws of their native countries, to which, on becoming naturalized 
here, they at once repair, and though never returning to the United 
States, they still claim the interposition of this Government as citizens. 

Many altercations and great prejudices have heretofore arisen out of 
this abuse. It is, therefore, submitted to your serious consideration. It 
might be ad visable to fix a limit beyond which no citizen of the United 
States residing abroad may claim the interposition of his Government. 

The right of suffrage has often been assumed and exercised by aliens 
under pretences of naturalization, which they have disavowed when 
drafted into the military service. 

Satisfactory arrangements have been made with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, which, it is believed, will result in effecting a continuous line of tele- 
graph through that empire from our Pacific coast. 

I recommend to your favorable" consideration the subject of an inter- 
national telegrapli across the Atlantic Ocean, and also of a telegraph be- 
tween this capital and the national forts along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Such communications, established with any rea- 
sonable outlay, would be economical as well as effective aids to the diplo- 
matic, military, and naval service. 

The Consular system of the United States, under the enactments of 
tlie last Congress, begins to be self-sustaining, and there is reason to hope 
that it may become entirely so with the increase of trade, which will 
ensue whenever peace is restored. 

Our Ministers abroad have been faithful in defending American rights. 
In protecting commercial interests, our Consuls have necessarily had to 
encounter increased labors and responsibilities growing out of the war. 
These they have, for the most part, met and discharged with zeal, and 
efficiency. This acknowledgment justly includes those Consuls who, 
residing in Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, China, and other Oriental 
countries, are charged with complex functions and extraordinary powers. 

The condition of the several organized Territories is generally satisfac- 
tory, although Indian disturbances in Mew Mexico have not been entirely 
suppressed. 
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Tlie mineral resources of Colorado, ITevada, Idaho, ISTew Mexico, and 
Arizona, are proving far richer than has been heretofore understood. I 
lay before you a communication on this subject from the Governor of 
Mexico. I again submit to your consideration the expediency of 
establishing a system for the encouragement of emigration. Although 
this source' of national wealth and strength is again flowing with greater 
freedom than for several years before the insurrection occurred, there is 
still a great deficiency of laborers in every field of industry, especially in 
agriculture and in our mines, as well of iron and coal as of the precious 
metals. While the demand for labor is thus increased here, tens of 
thousands of persons, destitute of remunerative occupation, are throng- 
ing our foreign consulates, and offering to emigrate to the United States, 
if essential, but very cheap, assistance can be afforded them. It is easy 
to see that under the sharp discipline of civil war the nation is beginning 
a new life. This noble effort demands the aid, and ought to receive the 
attention and support, of the Government. 

Injuries unforeseen by the Government, and unintended, may in some 
cases have been inflicted on the subjects or citizens of foreign countries, 
both at sea and on land, by persons in the service of the United States. 
As this Government expects redress from other Powers when similar 
injui-ies are inflicted by persons in their service upon citizens of the 
United States, we must be prepared to do justice to foreigners. If the 
existing judicial tribunals are inadequate to this purpose, a special court 
may be authorized, with power to hear and decide such claims of the 
character referred to as may have arisen under treaties and the public 
law. Conventions for adjusting the claims by joint commission have 
been proposed to some Governments, but no definite answer to the prop- 
osition has yet been received from any. 

In the course of the session I shall probably have occasion to request 
you to provide indemnification to claimants where decrees of restitution 
have been rendered, and damages awarded by Admiralty Courts; and in 
other cases, where this Government may be acknowledged to bo liable in 
principle, and where the amount of that liability has boon ascertained by 
an informal arbitration, the proper officers of the Treasury have deemed 
themselves required by the law of the United States upon the subject, to 
demand a tax upon the incomes of foreign Consuls in this country. While 
such a demand may not, in strictness, be in derogation of ])ublic law, or 
perhaps of any existing treaty between the United States and a foreign 
country, the expediency of so far modifying the act as to exempt from 
tax the income of such Consuls as are not citizens of the United States, 
derived from the emoluments of their office, or from property not situate 
ill the United States, is submitted to your serious consideration. I make 
this suggestion upon the ground that a comity which ought to be recip- 
rocated exempts our Consuls in all other countries from taxation to the 
extent thus indicated. The United States, I tliiiik, ought not to be ex- 
ceptionally illiberal to international trade and coininerce. 
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The operations of the Treasury during the last year have been success- 
fully conducted. The enactment by Congress of a National Bankir^g 
Law has proved a valuable support of the public credit, and the general 
legislation in relation to loans has fully answered the expectation of its 
favorers. Some amendments may be required to perfect existing laws, 
but no change in their principles or general scope is believed to be needed. 
Since these measures have been in operation, all demands on the Treas- 
ury, including the pay of the army and navy, have been promptly met 
and fully satisfied. No considerable body of troops, it is believed, were 
ever more amply provided and more liberally and punctually paid ; and, 
it may be added, that by no people were the burdens incident to a great 
war more cheerfully borne. 

The receipts during the year, from all sources, including loans and the 
balance in the Treasury at its commencement, were $901,125,674 86, and 
the aggregate disbursements $895,796,630 65, leaving a balance on the 
1st of July, 1863, of $5,329,044 21. Of the receipts, there were derived 
from customs $69,059,642 40; from internal revenue, $37,640,787 95, 
from direct tax, $1,485,103 61; from lands, $167,617 17; from miscel- 
laneous sources, $3,046,615 35; and from loans, $776,682,361 57 : making 
the aggregate $901,125,674 86. Of the disbursements, there were for the 
civil service $23,253,922 08; for pensions and Indians, $4,216,520 79; for 
interest on public debt, $24,729,846 51 ; for the "War Department, $599,- 
298,600 83; for the Navy Department, $63,211,105 27 ; for payment of 
funded and temporary debt, $181,086,635 07 : making the aggregate $895,- 
796,630 65, and leaving the balance of $5,329,044 21. 

But the payment of the funded and temporary debt, having been made 
from moneys borrowed during the year, must be regarded as merely nom- 
inal payments, and the moneys borrowed to make them as merely nomi- 
nal receipts; and their amount, $181,086,535 07, should therefore be 
deducted both from receipts and disbursements. This being done, there 
remains, as actual receipts, $720,039,039 79, and the actual disbursements 
$714,709,995 58, leaving the balance as already stated. 

The actual receipts and disbursements for the first quarter, and the esti- 
mated receipts and disbursements for the remaining three quarters of the 
current fiscal year, 1864, will be shown in detail by the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to which I invite your attention. 

It is sufficient to say here, that it is not believed that actual results will 
exhibit a state of the finances less favorable to the country than the esti- 
mates of that officer heretofore submitted, while it is confidently expected 
that, at the close of the year, both disbursements and debt will be found 
very considerably less than has been anticipated. 

The report of the Secretary of War is a document of great interest. It 
consists of — 

'-The military operations of the year detailed in the report of the 
General-in-Chief. 

Second , — The organization of colored persons into the war service. 

29 
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Third , — The exchange of prisoners, fully set forth in the letter of Gcn- 
cj-al Hitchcock. 

Fourth.—Tha operations under the act for enrolling and calling out the 
national forces, detailed in the report of the Provost-Marshal General. , 

Fifth .— organization of the Invalid Corps. And— 

Sixth.— Tha operations of the several departments of the Quartermaster- 
General, Commissary-General, Paymaster-General, Chief of Engineers, 
Chief of Ordnance, and Surgeon-General. It has appeared impossible to 
make a valuable summary of this report, except such as would be too ex- 
tended for this i)lace, and hence I content myself by asking your carefuJ 
attention to the report itself. The duties devolving on the naval branch 
of the service during the year, and throughout the whole of this unhappy 
contest, have been discharged with fidelity and eminent success. The ex- 
tensive blockade has been constantly increasing in efficiency, as the navy 
has expanded, yet on so long a line it has, so far, been impossible entirely 
to suppress illicit trade. Prom returns received at the TTavy Department, 
it appears that more than one thousand vessels have been captured since 
the blockade was instituted, an that the value of prizes already sent in 
lor adjudication amount to over tbirten millions of dollars. 

The naval force of the United States consists at this time of five hundred 
and eighty-eight vessels completed and in the course of completion, and 
of these serenty-fivo are iron-clad or armored steamers. The events of 
the war give an increased interest and importance to the navy, which will 
probably extend beyond the war itself. The armored vessels in our navy, 
completed and in service, or which are under contract and approaching 
completion, are believed to exceed in number those of any other Power ; 
but while these may be relied upon for harbor defence and coast service, 
others of greater strength and capacity will be necessary for cimising pur- 
poses, and to maintain our rightful position on the ocean. 

The change that has taken place in naval vessels and naval warfare since 
the introduction of steam as a motive power for ships of war, demands 
either a corresponding change in some of our existing navy-yards, or the 
establishment of new ones, for the construction and necessary repair of 
modern naval vessels. Ho inconsiderable embarrassment, delay, and pub- 
lic injury, have been experienced from the want of such governmental 
establishments. 

The necessity such a navy-yard, so furnished, at some suitable place 
upon the Atlantic seaboard, has, on repeated occasions, been brought to 
the attention of Congress by the Navy Department, and is again presented 
in the report of the Secretary, which accompanies tliis communication. 1 
think it my duty to invite your special attention to this subject, and also 
to that of establishing a yard and dcp6t for naval purposes upon one of 
the Western rivers. A naval force has been created on these interior 
waters, and under many disadvantages, within a little more than two 
years, exceeding in number the whole naval force of the country at the 
commencement of the present Administration. Satisfactory and important 
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as liav6 1)6011 the performances of the heroic men of the nary at rnis in- 
teresting period, they are scarcely more wonderful than the success of Our 
mechanics and artisans in the production of war-vessels, which has create-f^ 
a new form of naval power. 

Our country has advantages superior to any other nation in our :resource8 
of iron and timber, with inexhaustible quantities of fuel in the immediate 
vicinity of both, and all available and. in close proximity to navigable 
waters. Without the advantage of public works, the resources of the 
nation have been developed, and its power displayed, in the construction 
of a navy of such magnitude, which has at the very period of its creation 
rendered signal service to the Union. 

The increase of the number of seamen in the public service from seven 
thousand five hundred men in the spring of 1861, to about thirty-four 
thousand at the present time, has been accomplished without special legis- 
lation or extraordinary bounties to promote that increase. It has been 
found, however, that the operation of the draft, with the high bounties 
paid for army recruits, is beginning to affect injuriously the naval service, 
and will, if not corrected, be likely to impair its efficiency by detaching 
seamen from their proper vocation, and inducing them to enter the army. 

I therefore respectfully suggest that Congress might aid both the army 
and naval service by a definite provision on this subject, which would at 
the same time be equitable to the communities more especially interested. 

I commend to your consideration the suggestions of the Secretary of the 
Kavy, in regard to the policy of fostering and training seamen, and also 
the education of officers and engineers for the naval service. The iJlaval 
Academy is rendering signal service in preparing midshipmen for the 
highly responsible duties which in after-life they will be required to per- 
form. In order that the country should not be deprived of the proper 
quota of educated officers, for which legal provision has been made at the 
naval school, the vacancies caused by the neglect or omission to make 
nominations from the States in insurrection, have been filled by the Secre- 
tary of the Havy. The school is now more full and complete than at any 
former period, and in every respect entitled to the favorable consideration 
of Congress. 

During the last fiscal year the financial condition of the Post-Office De- 
partment has been one of increasing prosperity, and lam gratified in being 
able to state that the actual postal revenue has nearly equalled the entire 
expenditures, the latter amounting to $11,314,206 84, and the former to. 
$11,163,789 59, leaving a deficiency of but $160,417 25. In 1860, the 
year immediately preceding the rebellion, the deficiency amounted to 
$5,656,705 49, the postal receipts for that year being $2,647,225 19 less 
than those of 1863. The decrease since 1860 in the annual amount of 
transportation has been only about 25 per cent. ;‘'but the annual expendi- 
ture on account of the same has been reduced 35 per cent. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the Post-Office Department may become self-sustaining in 
a few years, even with the restoration of the whole service. 
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The internatioBal conference of postal delegates from the pnncipai 
countries of Europe and America, which was called at the suggestion of 
the Postmaster-G-eneral, met at Paris on the 11th of May last, and con- 
cluded its deliberations on the 8th of June. The principles established 
by the conference as best adapted to facilitate postal intercourse between 
nations, and as the basis of future postal conventions, inaugurates a gen- 
eral system of uniform international charges at reduced rates of postage, 
and cannot fail to produce beneficial results. refer you to the Report 
of the Secretary of the Interior, which is herewith laid before you, for 
useful and varied information in relation to Public Lands, Indian Affairs, 
Patents, Pensions, and other matters of the public concern pertaining to 
his department. 

The quantity of land disposed of during the last and the first quarter 
of the present fiscal year w'as three million eight hundred and forty- 
one thousand five hundred and forty-nine acres, of which one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand nine hundred and eleven acres were sold for cash. 
One million four hundred and fifty-six thousand five hundred and four- 
teen acres were taken up under the Homestead Law, and the residue dis- 
posed of under laws granting lands for military bounties, for railroad and 
other purposes. It also appears that the sale of public lands is largely 
on the increase. 

It has long been a cherished opinion of some of our wisest statesm^ 
that the people of the United States had a higher and more enduring in- 
terest in the early settlement and substantial cultivation of the public 
lands than in the amount of direct revenue to be derived from the sale of 
them. This opinion has had a controlling influence in shaping legislation 
upon the subject of our national domain. I may cite, as evidence of this, 
the liberal measures adopted in refei'ence to actual settlers, the grant to 
the States of the overflowed lands within their limits, in order to their 
being reclaimed and rendered fit for cultivation, the grants to railway 
companies of alternate sections of land upon the contemplated lines of 
their I'oads, which, when completed, will so largely multiply the facilities 
for reaching our distant possessions. This policy has received its most 
signal and beneficent illustration in the recent enactment granting home- 
steads to actual settlers. Since the first day of January last, the before- 
mentioned quantity of one million four hundred and fifty- six thousand five 
hundred and fourteen acres of land have been taken up under its pro- 
visions. This fact, and the amount of sales, furnish gratifying evidence of 
increasing settlement upon the public lands, notwitlistanding the great 
struggle in which the energies of the nation have been engaged, and which 
has required so large a withdrawal of our citizens from their accustomed 
pursuits. JL cordially concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Interior, suggesting a modification of the act in favor of those engaged 
in the military and naval service of the United States. 

I donbt not that Congress will cheerfully adopt such measures as will, 
without essentially changing the general features of the system, secure to 
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the greatest practical extent its benefits to those who have left their’ 
homes in defence of the country in this arduous crisis. 

I invite your attention to the views of the Secretary as to the propriety 
of raising, by appropriate legislation, a revenue from the mineral lands of 
the United States. The measures provided at your last session for the 
removal of certain Indian tribes have been carried into efiect. Sundry 
treaties have been negotiated, which will, in due time, be submitted for 
the constitutional action of the Senate. They contain stipulations for ex- 
tinguishing the possessory rights of the Indians to large and valuable 
tracts of lands. It is hoped that the effect of these treaties will result in 
the establishment of permanent friendly relations with such of these 
tribes as have been brought into frequent and bloody collision with our 
outlying settlements and emigrants. Sound policy, and our imperative 
duty to these wards of the Government, demand our anxious and con- 
stant attention to their material well-being, to their progress in the arts 
of civilization, and, above all, to that moral training which, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, will confer upon them the elevated and 
sanctifying influences, the hopes and consolations of the Christian faith, 
I suggested in my last Annual Message the propriety of remodelling our 
Indian system. Subsequent events have satisfied me of its necessity. 
The details set forth in the report of the Secretary evince the urgent need 
for immediate legislative action. 

I commend the benevolent institutions, established or patronized by the 
Government in this District, to your generous and fostering care. 

The attention of Congress, during the last session, was engaged to some 
extent with a proposition for enlarging the water communication between 
the Mississippi Kiver and the northeastern seaboard, which proposition, 
however, failed for the time. Since then, upon a call of the greatest 
respectability, a convention has been held at Chicago upon the same sub- 
ject, a summary of whose views is contained in a Memorial Address te 
the President and Congress, and which I now have the honor to lay 
before you. That the interest is one which will ere long force its own 
way I do not entertain a doubt, while it is submitted entirely to your 
wisdom as to what can be done now. Augmented interest is given to 
this subject by the actual commencement of work upon the Pacific EaiD 
road, under auspices so favorable to rapid progress and completion. The 
enlarged navigation becomes a palpable need to the great road. 

I transmit the second annual report of the Commissioners of the De 
partment of Agriculture, asking your attention to the developments in 
that vital interest of the nation. 

When Congress assembled a year ago, the war had already lasted nearly 
twenty months, and there had been many conflicts on both land and sea, 
with varying results; the rebellion had been pressed back into reduced 
hmits; yet the tone of public feeling and opinion, at home and abroad, 
was not satisfactory. With other signs, the popular elections then just 
past indicated uneasiness among ourselves, while, amid much that was 
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cold and roonaeing, the kindest words coming from Europe were utterea 
In accents of pity that we were too blind to surrender a hopeless cause. 
Our commerce was sufl'ering greatly by a few vessels built upon and 
tonished from foreign shores, and we were threatened with such addi- 
tions from the same quarters as would sweep our trade from the seas and 
raise our blockade. We had failed to elicit from European Governments 
any thing hopeful upon this subject. 

The preliminary Emancipation Proclamation issued in September was 
running its assigned period to the beginning of the new year. A month 
later, the final proclamation came, including the announcement that 
colored men of suitable condition would be received in the war service. 
The policy of emancipation and of employing black soldiers gave to the 
future a new aspect, about which- hope and fear and doubt contended in 
uncertain conflict. According to our political system, as a matter of civil 
administration, the Government had no lawful power to etfect emancipa- 
tion in any State, and for a long time it had been hoped that the rebel- 
lion could be suppressed without resorting to it as a military measure. 
It was all the while deemed possible that the necessity for it might come, 
and thdt if it should, the crisis of the contest would then be presented. 
It came, and, as was anticipated, was followed by dark and doubtful 
days. 

Eleven months having now passed, we are permitted to take another 
review. The rebel borders are pressed still further back, and by the 
complete opening of the Mississippi, the country dominated by the rebel- 
lion is divided into distinct parts, with no practical communication be- 
tween them. Tennessee and Arkansas have been substantially cleared 
of insurgent control, and influential citizens in each — owners of slaves 
and advocates of slavery at the beginning of the rebellion — now declare 
openly for emancipation in their respective States. Of those States not 
included in the Emancipation Proclamation, Maryland and Missouri, 
neither of which three years ago would tolerate any restraint upon the 
extension of slavery into new Territories, only dispute now as to the best 
mode of removing it within their own limits. 

• Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the rebellion, full one 
hundred thousand are now in the United States military service, about 
one-half of which number actually bear arms in the ranks — thus giving 
the double advantage of taking so much labor from the insurgent cause 
and supplying the places which otherwise must bo filled with so many 
white men. So far as tested, it is difficult to say they are not as good 
soldiers as any. No servile insurrection or tendency to violence or crueh 
ty has marked the measures of emancipation and arming the blacks. These 
measures have been much discussed in foreign countries, and, contemporary 
with such discussion, the tone of public sentiment there is much improved. 
At home the same measures have been fully discussed, supported, criticised, 
and denounced, and the annual elections following are highly encouraging 
u.) those whose official duty it is to bear the country througli this giea 
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trial. TLias we have the new reckoning. The crisis which threatened 
to divide the friends of the Union is past. 

Looking now to the present and future, and with reference to a re- 
sumption of the isfational authority in the States wherein that authority 
has been suspended, I have thought fit to issue a proclamation — a copy of 
which is herewith transmitted. On examination of this proclamation, it 
will appear, as is believed, that nothing is attempted beyond what is amply 
justified by the Constitution. True, the fonn of an oath is given, but no 
man is coerced to take it. The man is only promised a pardon in case he 
voluntarily takes the oath. The Constitution authorizes the Executive to 
grant or withdraw the pardon at his own absolute discretion, and tliis 
includes the power to grant on terms, as is fully established by judicial 
and other authorities. It is also proffered that if in any of the States named 
a State Government shall be in the mode prescribed set up, such govern- 
ment shall be recognized and guaranteed by the United States, and that 
under it the State shall, on the constitutional conditions, bo protected 
against invasion and domestic violence. 

The constitutional obligation of the United States to guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form of government, and to protect the 
State in the cases stated, is explicit and full. But why tender the benefits 
of this provision only to a State Government set up in this particular way? 
This section of the Constitution contemplates a case wherein the elemeiit 
within a State favorable to republican government in the Union may be 
too feeble for an opposite and hostile element external to or eveii within 
the State, and such are precisely the cases with which we are now 
dealing. 

An attempt to guarantee and protect a revived State Government, 
constructed in whole or in preponderating part from the very element 
against whose hostility and violence it is to be protected, is simply absurd. 
There must be a test by which to separate the opposing elements, so as to 
build only from the sound ; and that test is a sufficiently liberal one which 
accepts as sound whoever will make a sworn recantation of his former 
imsoundness. 

But if it be proper to require, as a test of admission to the political body, 
an oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the United States and to the 
Union under it, why also to the laws and proclamations in regard to 
slavery ? 

Those laws and proclamations were enacted and put forth for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the suppression of the rebellion. To give them their 
fullest effect there had to be a pledge for their maintenance. In my judg- 
ment they have aided and will further aid the cause for which they were 
intended. 

To now abandon them would be not only to relinquish a lever of power, 
but would also he a cruel and an astounding breach of faith. 

I may add, at this point, that while I remain in ray present position, I 
shall not attempt to retract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation, nor 
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fehall I return to slavery any person wLo is free by the terms of that proc- 
lamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. 

Tor these and other reasons, it is thought best that support of these 
measures shall he included in the oath, and it is believed that the Exec- 
utive may lawfully claim it in return for pardon and restoration of for- 
feited rights, which ho has a clear constitutional power to withhold al- 
together or grant upon the terms which he shall deem wisest for tlie 
public interest. It should be observed, also, that this part of the oath is 
subject to the modifying* and abrogating power of legislation and supreme 
judicial decision. 

The proposed acquiescence of the I^ational Executive in any reasonable 
temporary State arrangement for the freed people, is made with the view 
of possibly modifying the confusion and destitution which must at best 
attend all classes by a total revolution of labor throughout whole States. 
It is hoped that the already deeply afflicted people in those States may 
be somewhat more i^ady to give up the cause of their affliction, if, to this 
extent, this vital matter be left to themselves, while no power of the Na- 
tional Executive to prevent an abuse is abridged by the proposition. 

, The suggestion in the proclamation as to maintaining the political frame- 
work of the States on what is called reconstruction, is made in the hope 
that it may do good, without danger of harm. It will save labor, and 
avoid great confusion. But why any proclamation now upon this subject? 
This question is beset with the conflicting views that the step might be 
delayed too long, or be taken too soon. In some States the elements for 
resumption seem ready for action, but remain inactive, apparently for want 
of a rallying-point — a plan of action. "Why shall A adopt the plan of B, 
rather than B tliat of A? And if A and B sliould agree, how can they 
know but that the General Government here will reject tlioir plan? By 
the proclamation a plan is presented which may bo accepted by them as a 
rallying point — and which they are assured in advance will not be reject- 
ed, here. This may bring them to act sooner than they otlierwise would. 

The objection to a premature presentation of a jdan by the National 
Executive consists in the danger of committals on points whicli could be 
more safely left to further developments. Care lias boon taken to so 
shape the document as to avoid embarrassments from this source. Saying 
that on certain terms certain classes will be pardoned with rights restored, 
it is not said that other classes or other terms will never bo included. 
Saying that reconstruction will be accepted if presented in a specified way, 
it is not said it will never be accepted in any other way. Tlie move- 
ments by State action for emancipation in several of the States not inclu- 
ded in the Emancipation Proclamation are matters of profound gratulation. 
And while I do not repeat in detail what I liave heretofore so earnestly 
urged upon this subject, niy general views and feelings remain unchanged; 
and I trust tliat Congress will omit no fair opportunity of aiding these im- 
portant steps to the great consummation. 

In the midst of other cares, however important, we must not lose sight 
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of the fact that the war power is still our main reliance. To that power 
alone can we look, for a time, to give confidence to the people in the con- 
tested regions, that the insurgent power will not again overrun them. 
Until that confidence shall be established, little can be done anywhere for 
what is called reconstruction. Hence our chiefest care must still be di- 
rected to the army and navy, who have thus far borne their harder part 
so nobly and well. And it may be esteemed fortunate that in giving the 
greatest efficiency to these indispensable arms, we do also honorably 
recognize the gallant men, from commander to sentinel, who compose 
them, and to whom, more than to others, the world must stand indebted 
for the home of freedom, disenthralled, regenerated, enlarged, and per- 
petuated. 

(Signed) Abeaham Lihoolit. 

December 8, 1863. 

The following proclamation was appended to the Mes- 

PROOLAMATIONT. 


Whereas^ in and by the Constitution of the United States, it is provided 
that the President shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment ; and 
whereas, a rebellion now exists, whereby the loyal State Governments of 
several States have for a long time been subverted, and many persons 
have committed and are now guilty of treason against the United States ; 
and 

Whereas^ with reference to said rebellion and treason, laws have been 
enacted by Congress, declaring forfeitures and confiscation of property 
and liberation of slaves, all upon terms and conditions therein stated, and 
also declaring that the President was thereby authorized at any time 
thereafter, by proclamation, to extend to persons who may have partici- 
pated in the existing rebellion in any Stato or part thereof, pardon and 
amnesty, with such exceptions and at such times and on such conditions 
as he may deem expedient for the public welfare ; and 

Whereas^ the Congressional declaration for limited and conditional 
pardon accords with the well-established judicial exposition of the par- 
doning power ; and 

Whereas^ with reference to the said rebellion, the President of the 
United States has issued several proclamations with provisions in regard 
to the liberation of slaves ; and 

Whereas^ it is now desired by some persons heretofore engaged in said 
rebellion to resume their allegiance to tlie United States, and to rein- 
augurate loyal State Governments within and for their respective States : 
Therefore, 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do proclaim,' de- 
clare, and make known to all persons wlio have directly or by implication 
participated in the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that 
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a fall pardou is lierebj granted to them and each of them, with restora- 
tion of all rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property cases 
where rights of third parties shall have intervened, and upon the condition 
that every such person shall take and subscribe an oath and thencefor- 
ward keep and maintain said oath inviolate, an oath which shall be regis- 
tered for permanent preservation, and shall bo of the tenor and etlect 
following, to wit : — 

'•‘I^ ^ do solemnly swear, in presence of Almighty God, 

that I will henceforth faithfully support, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Union of the States thereunder ; and 
that I will in like manner abide by and faithfully support all acts of 
Congress passed during the existing rebellion with reference to slaves, 
so long and so far as not repealed, modified, or held void by Congress, or 
by decision of the Supreme Court ; and that I will in like manner abide 
by and faithfully support all pro'^lamations of the President made during 
the existing rebellion having reference to slaves, so long and so far as not 
modified or declared void hy decision of the Supreme Court. So help mo 
God.” 

The persons excepted from the benefits of the foregoing provisions are : 
All who are, or shall have been civil or diplomatic officers or agents of 
the so-called Confederate Government; all who have left judicial stations 
under the United States to aid the rebellion ; all who are, or shall have 
been military or naval officers of said so-called Confederate Govern- 
ment, above the rank of colonel in the army, or of lieutenant in the navy ; 
all who left seats in the United States Congress to aid the rebellion ; all 
who resigned commissions in the army or navy of the United States, 
and afterwards aided the rebellion ; and all who have engaged in any 
way in treating colored persons, or white persons in charge of such, 
otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of war, and which persons may have 
been found in the United States service as soldiers, seamen, or any other 
capacity; and I do furtlier proclaim, declare, and make known that, 
whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina, a number of persons not less than one-tentli in number of the votes 
cast in such States at the presidential election of the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty, each liaving taken the oath aforesaid, 
and not having since violated it, and being a qualified voter hy the elec- 
tion law of the State existing immediately before the so-called act of 
secession, and excluding all others, shall re-establish a State Government 
which shall be republican, and in nowise contravening said oath, such 
shall be recognized as the true Government of the State, and the State 
Bhall receive thereunder the benefits of tho constitutional provision, whudi 
declares that 

“The United States shall guarantee to every State in tliis Union 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion, and, on application of the Legislature, or the Execu- 
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live, whea the Legislature cannot be convened, against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

And I dc further proclaim, declare, and make known, that any pro- 
vision which may bo adopted by such State Government in relation to 
the freed people of such State, which shall recognize and declare their 
permanent freedom, provide for their education, and which may yet be 
consistent, as a temporary arrangement, with their present condition as 
a laboring, landless, and homeless class, will not be objected to by the 
National Executive. 

And it is suggested as not improper that, in constructing a loyal State 
Government in any State, the name of the State, the boundary, the 
subdivisions, the Constitution, and the general code of laws, as before 
the rebellion, be maintained, subject only to the modifications mad^ 
necessary by the conditions herein before stated, and such others, if 
any, not contravening said conditions, and which may be deemed expe- 
dient by those framing the new State Government. To avoid ^misunder- 
standing, it may be proper to say that this proclamation, so far tis it 
relates to State Governments, has no reference to States .wherein loyal 
State Governments have all the while been maintained; and for the 
same reason it may be proper to further say, that whether members 
sent to Congress from any State shall be admitted to seats, constitution- 
ally rests exclusively with the respective Houses, and not to any extent 
with the Executive. And still further, that this proclamation is intended 
to present the people of the States wherein the national authority has 
been suspended, and the loyal State Governments have been subverted, a 
mode in and by which the national authority and loyal State Govern- 
ments may be re-established within said States, or in any of them. And, 
while the mode presented is the best the Executive can suggest with his 
present impressions, it must not be understood that no other possible 
mode would be acceptable. 

Given under my hand at the City of Washington, the eighth day of De- 
cember, A. D. one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and of th» 
independence of the United States of America the eighty-eiglith. 

AnPAK&.M Likcoln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Sewakd, Secretary of State. 

In furtlier prosecution of the object sought by this 
measure of amnesty, the President subsequently issued 
the following additional explanatory 

PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States of America. 

Whereas^ it has become necessary to define the cases in which insuT 
gent enemies are entitled to tlie benefits of the Proclamation of tlio Ihes/ 
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dent of the United States, which was made on the 8th day of December, 
1863, and the manner in which they shall proceed to avail themselves of 
these benefits ; and whereas the objects of that Proclamation were to 
suppress the insurrection and to restore the authority of the United 
States ; and whereas the amnesty therein proposed by the President was 
offered with reference to these objects alone : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim and declare that the said Proclamation does not apply 
to the cases of persons who, at the time when they seek to obtain the 
benefits thereof by taking the oath thereby prescribed, are in military, 
naval, or civil confinement or custody, or under bonds, or on parole of 
the civil, military, or naval authorities, or agents of the United States, as 
prisoners of war, or persons detained for offences of any kind, either be- 
fore or after conviction ; and that on the contrary it does apply only to 
those persons who, being yet at large, and free from any arrest, confine- 
ment, or duress, shall voluntarily come forward and take the said dath, 
with the purpose of restoring peace, and establishing the national au 
thority. 

Persons excluded from the amnesty oil^red in the said Proclamation 
may apply to the President for clemency, like all other offenders, and 
their application win receive due consideration. 

I do further declare and proclaim that the oath presented in the afore- 
said proclamation of the 8tli of December, 1863, may be taken and sub- 
scribed before any commissioned officer, civil, military, or naval, in the 
service of the United States, or any civil or military officer of a State or 
Territory not in insurrection, who, by the laws thereof, may bo qualified 
for administering oaths. 

All officers who receive such oaths are hereby authorized to give cer- 
tificates thereof to the persons respectively by whom they are made, and 
such officers are hereby required to transmit the original records of such 
oaths, at as early a day as may be convenient, to the Department of State, 
where they will be deposited, and remain in the archives of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary of State will keep a registry thereof, and wull, on appli- 
cation, in proper cases, issue certificates of such records in the customary 
form of official certificates. 

Jn testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. Done at the City of Wash- 
[l. s.] ington, the 26th day of March, in tlie year of our Lord 1864, 
and of the independence of the United States tlie eiglity-cighth. 

AuKArrAM Lincoln. 

By the President : 

"Wm. n. Seward, Secretary of State. 


The diplomatic correspondence of the year 1863, which 
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TVas transmitted to Congress with the President’s Mes- 
sage, was voluminons and interesting. But it touched 
few points of general interest, relating mainly to matters 
of detail in the relations between the United States and 
foreign Powers. One point of importance was gained in 
the course of our correspondence with Great Britain — 
the issuing of an order by that Goyernment forbidding 
the departure of formidable' rams which were building in 
English ports unquestionably for the rebel service. Our 
minister in London had been unwearied in collecting evi- 
dence of the purpose and destination of these vessels, and 
in pressing upon the British Government the absolute 
necessity, if they wished to preserve peaceful relations 
with the United States, of not permitting their professedly 
neutral ports to be used as naval depots and dock-yards 
for the service of the rebels. On the 6th of September, 
1863, Mr. Adams had written to Lord Bussell, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a letter from him in which the de- 
liberate purpose of the British Government to take no 
action in regard to these rams was announced. Mr. 
Adams had expressed his regret at such a decision, which 
he said he could regard as no otherwise than as prac- 
tically opening to the insurgents free liberty in Great 
Britain to prepare for entering and destroying any of the 
Atlantic seaports of the United States. “ It would be 
superfluous in me,” added Mr. Adams, “to point out to 
your lordship that this is war. No matter what may be 
the theory adopted of neutrality in a struggle, when this 
process is carried on in the manner indicated, from a ter- 
ritory and with the aid of the subjects of a third party, 
that third party to all intents and purposes ceases to be 
neutral. Neither is it necessary to show that any Gov 
ernment which suffers it to be done, fails in enforcing the 
essential conditions of international amity towards the 
country against whom the hostility is directed. In my 
belief it is impossible that any nation, retaining a proper 
degree of self-respect, could tamely submit to a continu- 
ance of relations so utterly deficient in reciprocity. I 
liave no idea that Great Britain would do so for a mo- 
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ment.” On tlie 8tli of September, Earl Kussell wrote to 
Mr. Adams, to inform him that “instructions had been 
issued wMch would prevent the departure of the two 
iron-clad vessels from Liverpool.” The Earl afterwards 
explained in Parliament, however, when charged with 
having taken this action under an implied menace of war 
conveyed in the letter of Mr. Adams, that it was taken in 
pursuance of a decision which had been made previous to 
the receipt of that letter and in ignorance of its existence. 

On the 11th of July, Mr. Seward forwarded a dispatch 
to Mr. Adams, elicited by the decision of the British 
Court in the case of the Alexandra, which had been 
seized on suspicion of having been fitted out in violation 
of the laws of Oreat Britain against the enlistment of 
troops to serve against nations with which that Govern- 
ment was at peace. The decision was a virtual repeal of 
the enlistment act as a penal measure of prevention, and 
actually left the agents of the rebels at full liberty to 
prepare ships of war in English ports to cruise against 
the commerce of the United States. Mr. Seward conveyed 
to Mr. Adams the President’s views on the extraordinary 
state of affairs which this decision revealed. Assuming 
that the British Government had acted throughout in 
perfect good faith, and that the action of its judicial tri- 
bunals was not to be impeached, this dispatch stated that 
“if the rulings of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
the case of the Alexandra should be affirmed by the court 
of last resort, so as to regulate the action of her Majesty’s 
Government, the President would be left to understand 
that there is no law in Great Britain which will be effec- 
tive to preserve mutual relations of forbearance between 
the subjects of her Majesty and the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States in the only point where they are 
exposed to infraction. And the United States will be 
■without any guarantee whatever against the indiscrimi- 
nate and unlawful employment of capital, industry, and 
skill by British subjects, in building, arming, equipping, 
and sending forth ships of war from British ports, to 
make war against the United States.” The suggestion 
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was made wlietier it would not be wise for Parliament 
to amend a law thus proved to be inadequate to the pur- 
pose for wMcb it was intended. If the law must be left 
without amendment and be construed by the Government 
in conformity with the rulings in this case, then, said Mr. 
Seward, “ there will be left for the United States no alter- 
native but to protect themselves and their commerce 
against armed cruisers proceeding from British ports as 
against the naval forces of a public enemy ; and also to 
claim and insist upon indemnities for the injuries which 
all such expeditions have hitherto committed or shall 
hereafter commit against this Government and the citizens 
of the United States.” “ Can it be an occasion for either 
surprise or complaint,” asked Mr. Seward, “that if this 
condition of things is to remain and receive the deliberate 
sanction of the British Government, the navy of the Uni- 
ted States will receive instructions to pursue these ene- 
mies into the ports which thus, in violation of the law of 
nations and the obligations of neutrality, become harbors 
for the pirates ?” Before the receipt of this dispatch, Mr. 
Adams had so clearly presented the same views, of the 
inevitable results of the policy the British Government 
seemed to be pursuing, to Lord Russell, as to render its 
transmission to him unnecessary — Mr. Seward, on the 
13th of August, informing Mr. Adams that he regarded 
his “previous communications to Earl Russell on the 
subject as an execution of his instructions by way of an- 
ticipation.” 

Our relations with Prance continued to be friendly ; but 
the proceedings of the French in Mexico gave rise to rep 
resentations on both sides which may have permanent 
importance for the welfare of both countries. Rumors 
were circulated from time to time in France that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had protested, or was about 
to protest, against the introduction into Mexico of a 
monarchical form of government, under a European prince, 
to be established and supported by French arms : and 
these reports derived a good deal of plausibility from the 
language of the American press, representing the un- 
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doubted sentiment of a very large portion of tbe American 
people. Various incidental conversations were bad on 
this subject during tbe summer of 186.3, between Mr. Day- 
ton, our Minister in Parjs, and tbe French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in which the latter uniformly assured 
Mr. Dayton that France had no thought of conquering 
Mexico or establishing there a dominant and permanent 
power. She desired simply to enforce the payment of 
just claims and to vindicate her honor. In a conversation 
reported by Mr. Dayton in a letter dated August 21, M. 
Drouyn de THuys took occasion again to say that 
“France had no purpose in Mexico other than heretofore 
stated— that she did not mean to appropriate permanently 
any part of that country, and that she should leave it as 
soon as her griefs were satisfied, and she could do so with 
honor.” “In the abandon of a conversation somewhat 
familiar,” adds Mr. Dayton, “I took occasion to say that 
in quitting Mexico she might leave & puppet behind her. 
He said no ; the strings would he too long to work. He 
added that they had had enough of colonial experience in 
Algeria : that the strength of France was in her compact 
body and well-defined boundary. In that condition she 
had her resources always at command.” 

In a dispatch dated September 14, Mr. Dayton reports 
a conversation in which the French Minister referred to 
the “almost universal report that our Government only 
awaits the termination of our domestic troubles to drive 
the French out of Mexico.” He said that the French 
naturally conclude that, if they are to have trouble with 
us, it would be safest to take their own time ; and he 
assured M. Drouyn de I’Huys that, “ relying on the con- 
stant assurances of France as to its purposes in Mexico, 
and its determination to leave the people free as to their 
fonn of government, and not to hold or colonize any por- 
tion of their territories,” our Government had indicated 
no purpose to interfere in the quarrel, not concealing at 
the same time our earnest solicitude for the w(41-being of 
tliat country, and an especial sensitiveness as to any 
forcible interference in the form of its government. 
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On the 21st of Septemher, Mr. Seward instructed Mr. 
Dayton to call the tittention of the French Minister to the 
apparent deviations of^he French in Mexico from the 
tenor of the assurances uniformly given hy the French 
Government that they did not intend permanent occupa- 
tion of that country, or any violence to the sovereignty of 
its people. And on the 26th of the same month Mr. 
Seward set forth at some length the position of our Gov- 
ernment upon tins question, which is mainly embodied in 
the following extract : — 

The United States liold, in regard to Mexico, the same principles that 
they hold in regard to all other nations*. They have neither a right nor a 
disposition to intervene by force in the internal affairs of Mexico, ■whether 
to establish and maintain a republic or even a domestic government there, 
or to overthrow an imperial or a foreign one, if Mexico chooses to estah- 
iish or accept it. The United States have neither the right nor the dis- 
position to intervene hy force on either side in the lamentable war which 
i.s going on between France and Mexico. On the contrary, they practise 
in regard to Mexico, in every phase of that war, the non-intervention 
which tliey re(tuire all foreign powers to observe in regard to the United 
States. But notwithstanding this self-restraint tliis Government knows 
full well that the inherent normal opinion of Mexico favors a government 
there republican in form and domestic in its organization, in preference to 
any monarchical institutions to be imposed from abroad. This Govern- 
ment knows also that this normal opinion of the people of Mexico re- 
sulted largely from the influence of popular opinion in this country, and 
is continually invigorated by it. The President believes, moreover, that 
this popular opinion of the United States is just in itself and eminently 
essential to the progress of civilization on the American continent, which 
civilization, it believes, can and will, if left free from European resistance, 
work harmoniously together with advancing refinement on the other con- 
tinents. This Government believes that foreign resistance, or attempts to 
control American civilization, must and will fail before the ceaseless and 
over-increasing activity of material, moral, and political forces, Avhich 
peculiarly belong to the American continent. Nor do tlio United States 
deny that, in their opinion, their own safety and the cheerful destiny to 
wliich they aspire arc intimately dependent on the continuance of free 
republican institutions throughout; America. They have submitted those 
opinions to the Emperor of France, on proper occasions, as worthy of his 
serious consideration, in determining how he would conduct and close 
what might prove a successful war in Mexico. Nor is it necessary to 
practise reserve upon the point that if France should, upon due coiisider- 
uliuii, detennine to adopt a policy in Mexico adverse to ihe American 
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opinion and sentiments which I have described, that policy would prob- 
ably scatter seeds which would be fruitful of jealousies which inip^ht 
ultimately ripen into collision between Trance and the United States and 
other American republics. . . . The statements made to yon by M. 

Urouyn do niuys concerning the Emperor’s intentions are entirely satis- 
factory, if we are permitted to assume them as having been authorized 
to be made by the Emperor in view of the present condition of affairs in 
Mexico. 


The French Minister, in a conversation on the 8th of 
October, stated to Mr. Dayton that the vote of the entire 
population of Mexico, Spanish and Indian, would be 
taken as to the form of goverament to be established, and 
he had no doubt a large majority of that vote would be 
in favor of the xircliduke Maximilian. He also expressed 
a desire that the United States would express its acquies- 
cence in such a result, and its readiness to enter into 
peaceful relations with such a Government, by acknowl- 
edging it as speedily as possible — inasmuch as such a 
course Avould enable France the sooner to leave Mexico 
and the new Government to take care of itself. In reply- 
ing to this request, on the 23d of October, Mr. Seward 
repeated tbe determination of our Government to maintain 
a position of complete neutrality in the war between 
France and Mexico, and declared that while they could 
not anticipate the action of the people of Mexico, they 
had not “the least purpose or desire to interfere with 
their proceedings, or control or interfere with their free 
choice, or disturb them in the exercise of wliatever insti- 
tutions of government they may, in the ex(^rcise of an ab- 
solute freedom, establish.” As we did not consider th(> 
war yet closed, however, we were not at liberty to con- 
sider the question of recognizing the Governnumt which, 
in the further chances of that war, might take the place 
of the one now existing in Mexico, witli wliich our rela- 
tions were those of peace and friendship. 

The policy of the Presid(mt, therefore, in i-egard to the 
war in Mexico, ivas that of neutrality; and, altliough this 
policy in some respects contravened the traditional pur- 
poses and principles of the Government and peoph; of 
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tke United States, it is not easy to see what other conld 
have been adopted without inviting hazards which no 
responsible statesman has a right to incur. The war 
against Mexico was undertaken ostensibly for objects 
and purposes which we were compelled to regard as 
legitimate, and we could not ourselves depart from a' 
strict neutrality without virtually conceding the right, 
not only of France, but of every other nation interested 
in our downfall, to beconae party to the war against us. 
While we have to a certain extent pledged ourselves to 
hold the whole continent open to republican institutions, 
our first duty was clearly to preserve the existence of 
our own Eepublic, not only for ourselves, but as the only 
condition on which republicanism anywhere is possible. 
The President, therefore, in holding this country wholly 
aloof from the war with France, consulted the ultimate 
and permanent interests of democratic institutions not 
less than the safety and welfare of the United States, and 
pursued the only policy at all compatible with the pres- 
ervation of our Union and the final establishment of the 
Monroe doctrine. Neither the President nor the people, 
however, indicated any purpose to acquiesce in the impo- 
sition of a foreign prince upon the Mexican people by 
foreign armies ; and on the 4th of April, 1864, the House 
of Representatives adopted the following resolution upon 
the subject, which embodies, beyond all doubt, the set- 
tled sentiment of the people of this country : — 

Resohed^ That tlie Congress of the United States are unwilling by 
silence to leave the nations of the world under the impression that they 
are indilferent spectators of the deplorable events now transphing in the 
Republic of Mexico ; therefore, they think it fit to declare that it does 
not accord Avitli the sentiment of the people of the United States to 
acknowledge a monarchical government erected on the ruins of any 
republican government in America, under the auspices of any European 
Power. 

The Senate, however, took no action upon the resolu- 
tion. But in consequence of a statement by the Paris 
Moniteur, that the French Government had received 
from our authorities “ satisfactory evidence of the sense 
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and bearing” of tire resolution, tire House on tlie 23d 
of May called for the explanation wliicli had been given 
to the Government of France. In answer to this call, 
the President transmitted a report of the Secretary of 
State, enclosing a dispatch to Mr. Dayton, in which the 
Secretary, while saying that “ the resolution truly inter- 
prets the unanimous sentiment of the people of the United 
States in regard to Mexico,” added, that “it was another 
and distinct question, whether the United States would 
think it necessary or proper to express themselves in 
the form adopted by the House of Representatives at 
this time,” — “ a question whose decision rested with the 
President, and that the President did not at present con- 
template any departure from the policy which this Gov- 
ernment has hitherto pursued in regard to the war 
which exists between France and Mexico.” 

The action of Congress during the 'first of the session 
was not of special interest or importance. Public atten- 
tion continued to be absorbed by military operations, and 
Congress, ^t its previous session, had so fully provided 
for the emergencies, present and prospective, of the war, 
that little in this direction remained to be done. Resolu- 
tions were introduced by members of the opposing par- 
ties, some approving and others condemning the policy 
of the Administration. Attempts were made to amend 
the Conscription Bill, but the two Houses failing to agree 
on some of the more important changes proposed, the 
bill, as finally passed, did not vary essentially from the 
original law. The leading topic of discussion in this 
connection was the employment of colored men, free and 
slave, as soldiers. The policy of thus employing them 
had been previously established by the action of the 
Government in all departments ; and all that remained 
was to regulate the mode of their enlistment. A proviso 
was finally adopted by both Houses that colored troops, 

‘ ‘ while they shall be credited in the quotas of the sev- 
eral States or subdivisions of States wherein they are 
respectively drafted, enlisted, or shall volunteer, shall 
not be assigned as State troops, but shall be mustered 
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into regiments or companies as ‘United States Colored 
Volunteers.’ ” 

The general tone of the dehates in Congress indicated 
a growing conviction on the part of the people of the 
whole country, without regard to party distinctions, that 
the destruction of slavery was inseparahle from the vic- 
torious pi’osecution of the war. Men of all parties acqui- 
esced in the position that the days of slavery were 
numbered — that the rebellion, organized for the purpose 
of strengthening it, had placed it at the mercy of the 
National force, and compelled the Government to assail 
its existence as the only means of subduing the rebellion 
and preserving the Union. The certainty that the pros- 
ecution of the war must result in the emancipation of the 
slaves, led to the proposal of measures suited to this 
emergency. On the 6th of February, a bill was reported 
in the House for the establishment of a Bureau of Freed- 
men’s Afiairs, which should determine all questions re- 
lating to persons of African descent, and make regulations 
for their employment and proper treatment on abandoned 
plantations ; and, after a sharp and discursive debate, it 
was passed by a vote of sixty-nine to sixty-seven. 

1 The bill, however, did not pass the Senate, and nothing 
final Avas done in this direction until the next session. 

The most noticeable of the measures in reference to 
slavery which were before Congress at this session was 
the resolution to submit to the action of the several States 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
prohibiting the existence of slavery within the States and 
Territories of the Union forever. 

The opposition which this proposition met was wonder- 
fully little considering the radical nature of the change 
proposed, and showed that the experience of the last 
three years had left but little inclination in any quarter 
to prolong the existence of slavery, and that the political 
necessities which formerly gave it strength and protection 
had ceased to be felt. At the commencement of the 
session, resolutions were offered by several members in 
botli Houses, aiming at its prohibition by such an amend- 
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ment of the Constitution. This mode of accomplishing 
the object sought was held, to be free from the objections 
to which every other was exposed, as it is unq^uestion- 
ably competent for the people to amend the Constitution, in 
accordance with the forms prescribed by its own pro- 
visions. One or two Southern Senators, Mr. Saulsbury, 
of Delaware, and Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, being prom- 
inent, urged that it' was a palpable violation of State 
rights for the people thus to interfere with any thing 
which State laws declare to be property ; but they were 
answered by Eeverdy Johnson, of Maryland, who urged 
that when the Constitution was originally framed this 
prohibition of slavery might unquestionably have been 
embodied in it, and that it was competent for the people 
to do now whatever they might have done then. 

A prominent feature of the debate on the resolution in 
the Senate was a strong speech in its favor by Senator 
Henderson, of Missouri, whose advocacy of the measure 
surprised even its friends, and was a striking proof of the 
progress of anti-slavery sentiment in the Border States. 
The resolution passed the Senate on the 8th of April, 1864, 
by the strong vote of thirty-eight to six. It then went to 
the House, where it was taken up on the 31st of May. Mr.. 
Holman, of Indiana, objected to the second reading of it, 
and this brought the House at once to a vote on the rejec- 
tion of the resolution, which was negatived by a vote of 
seventy-six to fifty-five. It was debated at a good deal of 
length, but without a tithe of the excitement which the mere 
mention of such a change would have aroused but a few 
years before. The vote on the passage of the resolution was 
taken on the 15th of June, and resulted in its rejection by a 
vote of ninety-four in its favor to sixty-five against it, two- 
thirds being necessary. Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, (jlianged his 
vote to the negative, fortlie purpose of moving a recoiisid- 
(wation ; and the motion to reconsider having Ixion made, 
the matter went over in this position to the next session. 

A more successful effort was made to rejx'al the noto- 
rious Fugitive Slave Law. The bill for tlie repeal was 
introduced in the House, where it was passed on the 13th 
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of June, Iby a vote of eigMy-two to fifty-eigM. On tlie 15tli 
it "was received in the Senate, when, on motion of Mr. Sum- 
ner, it was referred to the Committee on Slavery and Freed- 
men, who immediately reported it favorably, without 
amendment ; but a vote on it was not reached till the 23d, 
when it passed by a vote of twenty-seven to twelve. 

The action of Congress during the session, relating to 
questions connected with taxation and the currency, does 
not call for detailed mention in this connection. 

Some incidental matters which arose excited full as 
much controversy as more important matters of legisla- 
tion. One heated controversy was had over a resolution 
introduced on Saturday, the 9th of April, by the Speaker, 
Mr. Colfax, for the expulsion from the House of Alexander 
Long, a member from Ohio, for language used by him in 
a speech before the House. Mr. Colfax’s resolution was 
as follows : — 

Whereas^ on the 8th daj of April, 1864, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in Committee of the T7hole on the State of the Union, 
Alexander Long, a Representative in Congress from the Second District 
of Ohio, declared himself in hivor of i*ecognizing the independent nation 
ality of the so-called Confederacy, now in arms against the Union. 

And> whereas^ the said so-called Confederacy, thus souglit to be rec- 
ognized and established on the ruins of a dissolved or destroyed Union, 
has, as its chief officers, civil and military, those who have added perjury 
to their treason, and who seek to obtain success for their parricidal efforts 
by che killing of the loyal soldiers of the nation who are seeking to save 
it from destruction. 

And whereas^ the oath required of all members, and taken by the said 
Alex^tnder Long on the first day of the present Congress, declares that ‘‘ I 
have voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement to 
persons engaged in armed hostility to the United States,” thereby de- 
claring that such conduct is regarded as inconsistent with membership 
in the Congress of the United States : 

Therefore resohed^ That Alexander Long, Representative from the 
Second District of Ohio, having, on the 8th day of April, 1864-, declared 
himself in favor of recognizing the independence and nationality of the 
so-called Confederacy, now in arms against the Union, and thereby given 
aid, countenance, and encouragement to persons engaged in armed hostil- 
ity to the United States, is hereby expelled. 

The resolution was followed by a sliarp deba+e, in tbe 
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ooTirse of which Mr. Benjamin Gr. Harris, of Maryland, 
during a furious speech against the resolution, used the 
following words : — 

“The South ask you to leave them in peace, hut now you say you will 
bring them into subjection. Tliat is not done yet, and God Almighty 
grant it never may be!” 

These words added fuel to the lire which was already 
raging. On motion of Mr. Washhurne, of 'Illinois, the 
language of Mr. Harris was taken down hy the Clerk of 
the House. The resolution for the expulsion of Mr. 
Long was postponed till the following Monday, and a 
resolution was immediately introduced for the expulsion 
of Mr. Harris, which, under the operation of the previous 
question, was hrought to an immediate vote. The vote 
resulted in yeas eighty-one, nays fifty-eight ; and the res- 
olution was lost, a two-thirds vote being requisite for the 
expulsion of a member.. A resolution was then introduced 
that Mr. Harris, “having spoken words this day in debate 
manifestly tending and designed to encourage the existing 
rebellion and the public enemies of this nation, is de- 
clared to be an unworthy member of this House, and is 
hereby severely censured and this resolution was 
adopted by a vote of ninety-two yeas to eighteen nays. 

, The resolution for the expulsion of Mr. Long was de- 
bated for four days, when the mover, being satisfied that 
a sufficient vote could not be obtained for the expulsion, 
adopted as his own a substitute of two resolutions, intro- 
duced by Mr. Broomall, of Pennsylvania. The first reso- 
lution, declaring Mr. Long an unworthy member of the 
House, was adopted by a vote of eighty yeas to s(;venty 
nays. The second, directing the Speaker to read the first 
resolution to Mr. Long during the session of tlic House, 
was also adopted. 

Considerable time was also consumed, and a good deal 
of ill-feeling created, by a controversy between Gfnnu'al 
F. P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, Avhose seat in Congress 
was contested, and other members of the IMissouri dele- 
gation. General Blair was accused by one of his col- 
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leagues of Tery discreditable transactions in granting 
permits to trade within the limits of his department, from 
which he was, however, completely exonerated by the 
investigations of a committee of the House. After this 
matter was closed, Greneral Blair resigned his seat in the 
House and returned to his post in the army. The House, 
by resolution, called upon the President for information 
as to the circumstances of his restoration to command, 
and received on the 28th of April the following in reply : — 

To the House of Representatives : 

In obedience to the resolution of yonr honorable body, a copy of which 
is herewith returned, I have the honor to make the following brief state- 
ment, which is believed to contain the information sought. 

Prior to and at the meeting of the present Congress, Robert 0. Schenck, 
of Ohio, and Frank P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, members elect thereto, by 
and with the consent of the Senate held commissions from the Execu- 
tive as major-generals in the volunteer army. General Schenck tendered 
the resignation of his said commission, and took his seat in tlie House of 
Representatives, at the assembling thereof, upon the distinct verbal un- 
derstanding with the Secretary of War and the Executive that he might 
at any time during the session, at his own pleasure, withdraw said resig- 
nation and return to the field. 

General Blair was, by temporary agreement of General Sherman, in 
ooinmand of a corps through the battles in front of Chattanooga, and in 
marching to the relief of Knoxville, which occurred in the latter days of 
December last, and of course was not present at the assembling of Con- 
gress. When he subsequently arrived here, he sought and was allowed 
by the Secretary of War and the Executive the same conditions and 
promise as was allowed and made to General Schenck. 

General Schenck has not applied to withdraw his resignation; but 
when General Grant was made Lieutenant-General, producing some 
changes of commanders. General Blair sought to bo assigned to the com- 
mand of a corps. This was made known to General Grant and General 
Sherman, and assented to by them, and the particular corps for him was 
designated. This was all arranged and understood, as now remembered, 
so much as a month ago ; but the formal withdrawal of General Blair’s 
resignation, and the reissuing of the order assigning him to the com- 
mand of a corps, were not consummated at the War Department until 
last week, perhaps on the 23d of April instant. As a summary of the 
whole, it may bo stated that General Blair holds no military commission 
or appointment other than as herein stated, and that it is believed he is 
now acting as major-general upon the assumed validity of the commis- 
sion herein stated, and not otherwise. 
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There are some letters, notes, telegrams, orders, entries, and perhaps 
other documents, in connection with this subject, which it is believed 
would throw no additional light upon it, but which will be cheerfully 
furnished if desired. ■ Abeaham Lnfoonir. 

The House ou the next day passed a resolution calling 
for all the letters and documents having reference to the 
affair, and on May 2d the President sent to Congress the 
following message ; — 

To the Honorable Rouse of Re'presentatvoes : 

In compliance with the request contained in your resolution of the 
29 th ultimo, a copy of which resolution is herewith returned, I have the 
honor to transmit the following : — 

Executivk Mansion, Washington, Hocember 2, 1SG3. 

Hon. Montgomery Blair : 

My Dear Sir: — Some clays ago I understood you to say that your 
brother, General Frank Blair, desires to be guided by my wishes as to 
whether he will occupy his seat in Congress or remain in the Held. My 
wish, then, is compounded of what I believe will bo best for the coun 
try; and it is that he will come here, put his military commission in my 
hands, take his seat, go into caucus with our friends, abide the nomina 
tions, help elect the nominees, and thus aid to organize a House of Rep- 
resentatives which will really support the Government in the war. If 
the result shall be the election of liimself as Speaker, let him serve in 
that position. If not, let him retake his commission and return to the 
army for tlie benefit of the country. 

Tins will lieal a dangerous schism for him. It will relieve him from 
a dangerous position or a misunderstanding, as I think ho is in danger of 
being permanently separated from those with whom only he can ever have 
a real sympathy — tlie sincere opponents of slavery. 

It will be a mistake if he shall allow the provocations offered him by 
insincere time-servers to drive him from the house of his own building. 
He is young yet. He has abundant talents—quitc enough to occupy all 
his time without devoting any to temper. 

He is rising in military skill and usefulness. Ilis reueiit appointment to 
the command of a corps, by one so competent to judge as General Sher- 
man, proves this. In that line he can serve both tlie country and himself 
more profitably than he could as a member of Congress upon the floor. 

The foregoing is what I would say if Frank Blair was my brother in- 
stead of yours. 

(Signed) A. Lincoln. 

(After some unimportant documents, the resignation of General Blair 
was annexed, dated January 1, 1864, and its acco])tanco by the Presi- 
dent on January 12th. Then came the following telegram : — ) 

Executivk Mansion, Wasiiin(;ton, I). C., 3farc7i 15. 

Lieutenant-General Grant, Nashville, Tennessee : 

General McPherson having been assigned to the coinrnaiid of a depart- 
uient, could not Genera] Frank Blair, without diillculty or detriment to 
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tlio service, be assigned to tlie command of the corps he commanded 
awliile last autumn ? 

(Signed) A. Lincoln. 

(Then came some dispatches showing that General Logan was in com- 
mand of that corps, the Fifteenth, and that General Blair was to -be as- 
signed to the Seventeenth, and General Blair’s request, dated April 20th, 
that he be assigned to the Seventeenth Corps at once. Then came the 
following note : — ) 

Execvtivb Mansion, WAsniNOTON, April 28, 1364, 

Hon. Seceetart of War: 

My Dear Sir: — According to our understanding with Major-General 
Frank P. Blair, at the time he took his seat in Congress, last winter, he 
now asks to withdraw his resignation, then tendered, and be sent to the 
field. Let .this be done. Let the order sending him be such as shown 
to-day by the Adjutant- General, only dropping from it the names of Ma- 
guire and Perkins. 

Yours ta-uly, A. Lincoln. 

(After giving General Blair’s request to withdraw his resignation and his 
appointment to the Seventeenth Corps, the Message closed as follows : — ) 

The foregoing constitutes all sought by the resolution, so far as remem 
bered or has been found by diligent search. 

May 2, 1864. Abraham Lincoln. 

On April 28tli, tlie President sent to Congress the fol- 
lowing Message, which sufficiently explains itself : — 

To *Jie Honorable Senate and House of Eepresentatives : 

1 have the honor to transmit herewith an address to the President of 
the United States, and through him to both Houses of Congress, on the 
condition of the people of East Tennessee, and asking their attention to 
the necessity for some 'action on the part of the Government for their re- 
lief, and which address is presented by the Committee or Organization, 
called “ The East Tennessee Belief Association.” Deeply commisera- 
ting the condition of those most loyal people, I am unprepared to make 
any specific recommendation for their relief. The military is doing, and 
will continue to do, the best for them within its power. Their address 
represents that the construction of a direct railroad communication 
between Knoxville and Cincinnati, by way of Central Kentucky, would 
be of great consequence in the present emergency. It may be remem- 
bered that in my Annual Message of December, 1801, such railroad con- 
struction was recommended. I now add that, with the hearty concur- 
rence of Congress, I would yet be pleased to construct the road, both 
for the relief of those people and for its continuing military importance. 

ABiiAHAM Lincoln. 

other matters engrossing the attention of Congress, no 
deilnite action was taken upon the subject thus referred to. 
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A Tbill was passed on Marcli 2d, restoring tlie grade of 
Lieutenant- G-eneral, and G-eneral Grant was appointed "by 
the President, with the assent of the Senate, to that office, 
and invested with the command of the armies of the 
United States. 

The commission was handed by the President to Gen- 
eral Grant, at the White House, on the 9th of March : 
and as he gave it, he thus addressed him ; — 


General Grant: — The expression of the nation’s approbation of what 
yon have already done, and its reliance on yon for what remains to do 
in the existing great struggle, is now presented with this comiuission- con« 
stituting yon Lieutenant-General of the Army of the United States. 

With this high honor, devolves bn yon an additional responsibility. As 
the country herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sustain you. I 
scarcely need add, that with wliat I here speak for the country, goes my 
own hearty personal concurrence. 

General Grant responded as follows : — 

Mr. President: — I accept this commission, with gratitude for the 
high honor conferred. 

With the aid of the noble armies that have fought on so many fields 
for our common country, it will be my earnest endeavor not to disappoint 
your expectations. 

I feel the full weight of the responsibilities now devolving on mo, and 
I know that if they are met, it will be due to those armies; and above 
all, to the favor of that Providence which leads both nations and men. 

Gen. Grant announced Ms assumption of command 
under tMs appointment by a General Order, issued at 
Nashville on tlie 17th of March. 

Towards the close of tlie year 1863, as the terms of 
service of many of the volunteer forces were about to 
expii’e, the President issued a proclamation for three 
hundred thousand volunteers. The militaiy successes 
of the season had raised tlie public courage and inspired 
new confidence in the final issue of tlie contest for tlie 
preservation of the Union; it wiis believed, therefore, 
that an appeal for volunteers would be responded to 
with alacrity, and save the necessity for a resort to 
anotlier draft. The proclamation was as follows : — 
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A PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States, 

Whereas^ the term of service of part of the volunteer forces of the 
United States will expire during the coming year; and, 'loTiereas^ in addi- 
tion to the men by the present draft, it is deemed expedient to call out 
three hundred thousand v®lunteers to serve for three years or during the 
war, not, however, exceeding three years: Now, therefore, I Abraham 
Lincoln, President of tlie United States, and Commander-in- Chief of the 
army and navy thereof, and of the militia of the several States when 
called into actual service, do issue this my proclamation, calling upon the 
Governors of the different States to raise, and have enlisted into the 
United States service, for the various companies and regiments in the 
field from their respective States, the quotas of three hundred thousand 
men. 

I further proclaim that all the volunteers thus called out and duly 
enlisted shall receive advance pay, premium, and bounty, as heretofore 
communicated to the Governors of States by the War Department 
through the Provost-Marshal General’s office, by special letters. 

I further proclaim that all volunteers received under this call, as well as 
all others not heretofoi*e credited, shall be duly credited and deducted 
from the quotas established for the next draft. 

I further proclaim that if any State shall fail to raise the quota as- 
signed to it by the War Department under this call, then a draft for the 
deficiency in said quota shall be made in said State, or in the districts 
of Sv^id State, for their due proportion of said quota, and the said draft 
sliall commence on the 5th day of January, 1864. 

And I further proclaim that notliing in tliis proclamation shall inter- 
fere with existing orders, or with those which may be issued for tho 
present draft in the States where it is now in progress, or where it has 
not yet been commenced. 

The quotas of the States and districts will be assigned by the War De- 
partment through the Provost-Marshal General’s office due regard being 
had for the men heretofore furnished, wliether by volunteering or draft- 
ing; and the recruiting will be conducted in accordance with such 
instructions as have been or may be issued by that Department. 

In issuing this proclamation, I address myself not only to the Govern- 
ors of the several States, but also to the good and loyal people thereol. 
invoking them to lend their cheerful, willing, and effective aid to tho 
measures thus adopted, with a view to re-enforee our victorious army 
now in the field, and bring our needful military operations to a prosper- 
ous end, thus closing forever the fountains of sedition and civil war. 

In witness whereof, I have hereniito set my hand and caused the seal 
of tlie United States to be affixed. 
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Done at the City of Washington, this 17th day of Octoberj 
1863, and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 
sevrnth. 

Abkaiiam Lincoln. 


By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State, 


By tlie act of 1861 for raising troops, a Government 
bounty of one hundred dollars wa^ paid to each volun- 
teer ; and this amount had been increased from time to 
time, until each soldier who had already filled his term 
of service was entitled to receive- four hundred dollars 
on re-enlisting, and each new volunteer three hundred. 
After the President’s proclamation was issued, enlist- 
ments, especially of men already in the service, proceeded 
with great rapidity, and the amount to be paid for boun- 
ties threatened to be very large. Under these circum- 
stances, Congress adopted an amendment to the enrol- 
ment act, Ijy which the payment of all bounties, except 
those authorized by the act of 1861, was to cease after 
the 6th day of January. Both the Secretary of Wa}‘ 
and the Provost-Marshal General feared that the effect of 
this, when it came to be generally understood, would be 
to check the volunteering, which was then proceeding in 
a very satisfactory manner ; and on the 5th of January, 
the day when the prohibition was to take effect, the 
President sent to Congress the following communica- 
tion : — 

Wasiiinoton’, January 5, 1864. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and Hoxif^e of RrprcsrntaHvefi : 

By a joint resolution of your honorable bodies, approved December 
23, 1863, the paying of bounties to veteran volunteers, as now practised 
by the AY ar Department, is, to the extent of three linudred dollars in 
each case, prohibited after the fifth day of the present month. I trans- 
mit for your consideration a communication from the Secretary of AYar, 
accompanied by one from tlie Provost-Marslial General to him, both 
relating to the subject above mentioned. T earnestly recommend that 
tlii.s law be so modified as to allow bounties to be paid as they now are 
at least to the ensuing 1st day of February. I am not without anxiety 
lest I appear to be importunate in thus recalling your attention to a 
subject upon which you have so recently acted, and nothing but a deep 
conviction that the public interest demands it could induce me to incur 
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the hazard of being misunderstood on this point. The Erecntive ap- 
proval was given by me to the resolution mentioned, and it is now by a 
closer attention and a fuller knowledge of facts that I feel constrained to 
recommend a reconsideration of the subject. 

A. LmcoLX. 

A resolution extending the payment of "bounties, in 
accordance with this recommendation, to the first of 
April, was at once reported hy the Military Committee 
of the Senate, and passed hy both Houses of Congress. 

The volunteering, however, did not appear to supply 
men with sutficient rapidity, and on the 1st of February, 
1864, the President made the follo'wing order : 

Eskctjtivb Mansion, February 1, -1864 

Ordered, that a draft for five hundred thousand men, to serve for three 
years or during the war, be made on the 10th day of March nest, for the 
military service of the United States, crediting and deducting therefrom 
so many as may have been enlisted or drafted into the service prior to the 
1st day of March, and not heretofore credited. 

(Signed) Abraham Lincoln. 

The effect of this order was not only to stimulate enlist 
ments, but also to induce a general application of all cred- 
its that could possibly he made, to reduce the quotas of 
the different districts, and many of them, Tbefore the time 
came round, were enabled to announce themselves en- 
tirely out of the draft. Partly on this account, doubtless, 
before the 10th of March came the draft was indefinitely 
postponed, and on the 15th of March another order was 
made calling for the additional number of two hundred 
thousand men, ^^in order to supply the force required to 
be drafted for the navy, and to provide an adequate re- 
serve force for all contingencies.’’' The various districts 
were required to fill their quotas by the 15th of April, 
and it was announced that where tliey had not done so, a 
draft would be commenced as soon afte^’ that date as prac- 
ticable. 

Some persons holding positions as consuls of foreign 
powers having -claimed to be exempt from the draft on 
that ground, the following order was made on the subject 
on the 19th of May 1864, the immediate occasion of it 
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being sncli a claim on the part of a Mr. Hunt, a Consul of 
Belgium, at St. Louis : — 

It is officially announced by the State Department that citizens of the 
United States holding commissions and recognized as Consuls of foreign 
powers, are not by law exempt from military service if drafted: 

Therefore the mere enrolment of a citizen holding a foreign consulate 
will not be held to vacate his commission, but if he slinll he drafted his 
exequatur will be revoked unless he shall have previously resigned in 
order that another consul may be received. 

An exequatur bearing date the 3d day of May, 1858, having been issued 
to Charles Hunt, a citizen of the United States, recognizing him as a Con- 
sul of Belgium for St. Louis, Missouri, and declaring him free to exercise 
and enjoy such functions, powers, and privileges as are allowed to the con- 
suls of the most favored nations in the United States, and the said Hunt 
having sought to screen himself from his military duty to his country, in 
consequence of thus being invested with the consular functions of a for- 
eign power in the United States, it is deemed advisable that the said 
Charles Hunt should no longer be permitted to continue in the exercise 
of said functions, powers, and privileges. 

These are therefore to declare that I no longer recognize the said Hunt 
as Consul of Belgium, for St. Louis, Missouri, and will not permit him to 
exercise or enjoy any of the functions, powers, or privileges allowed to 
consuls of that nation, and that I do hereby wholly revoke and annul the 
said exequatur heretofore given, and do declare the same to be absolutely 
uull and void from this day forward. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused these letters to bo made patent, 
and the seal of the United States of America to be berounto affixed. 

Given under my hand at Washington, this 19th day of May, in the year ol 
our Lord 1864, and of the independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the eighty-eighth. AnuAUAM Ltnooln. 

By the President : 

William II. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Recruiting under the order of March 15th continued to 
progress, but not Avith sufficient rapidity. On tins 28d of 
April, the Grovernors of Wisconsin, loAva, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio tendered to the Government a force of 
one hundred thousand men from those States, to serve for 
one hundred days. The proposition Avas accepted, and 
on recommendation of the Secretary of War, Congress 
voted tAventy-five million dollars to defray the expenses — 
the resolution being passed Avitbout debate, and by almost 
unanimon.s consent. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 


MOTEMBNTS TOWARDS RECONSTRUCTION. 

State G-oveenmexts in Loeisiae-a and Arkansas. — ^Diffeeenoe of Views 

BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND OONG-EESS. ThE EeBELLION AND LaBOE. — 

The President on Benevolent Associations. — Advancing- Action 

oonoeeino the ISTegeo Pace. — ^Feee State Constitutions. 

The proclamation wMch accompanied tlie Annual Mes- 
sage of the President for 1864 embodied the first sugges- 
tions of the Administration on the important subject of re- 
constructing the Governments of those States which had 
joined in the secession movement. The matter had been 
canvassed somewhat extensively by the public press, and 
by prominent politicians, in anticipation of the overthrow 
of the rebellion, and the view taken of the subject had 
been determined, to a very considerable extent, by the 
sentiments and opinions of the different parties as to the 
object and purpose of the war. The supporters of the 
Administration did not all hold precisely the sf,me ground 
on this subject. As has already been seen, in the debates 
of the Congress of 1862-3, a considerable number of the 
friends of the Government, in both houses, maintained 
that, by the act of secession, the revolted States had put 
themselves outside the pale of the Constitution^ and were 
henceforth to be regarded and treated, not as members of 
the Union, but as alien enemies : * — ^that their State organ- 


* President Lincoln’s view of this position is stated in the following note ad- 
dressed by him to the publishers of the ITai'th American R&view^ which contained 
an article upon his policy of administration : — 

Executive Mansion, WASniNOxoN, January 16, 1864. 

Messrs. Crosby A; Niciiolb : 

“Gentlemen: — The number for this month and year of the Kcrth American JRemeio v/ba 
duly received, and for which, please accept my thanks. Of course I am not the most impartial 
jutlgo ; yet, with due allowance for this, I venture to hope that the article entitled ‘The Presl* 
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izations and State boundaries bad been expunged by then 
own act ; and that they were to be readmitted to the 
jurisdiction of the Constitution, and to the privileges of 
the Union, only upon such terms and conditions as the 
Federal Government of the loyal States might prescribe. 
On the other hand, it was held that the acts of secession, 
passed by the several State Governments, were absolutely 
null and void, and that while the persons who passed 
them, and those who aided in giving them effect, by 
taking up arms against the ■ United States, had rendered 
themselves liable individually to the penalties of treason, 
they had npt, in any respect, changed the relations of 
their States, as such, to the Federal Government. The 
governments of those States had been for a time sub- 
verted ; but they might at any time be re-established upon 
a republican basis, under the authority and protection of 
the United States. The proclamation proceeded, in the 
main, upon, the latter theory. The President had the 
power, under the Constitution, and by specific legislation 
of Congress, to grant pardons upon such conditions as he 
might deem expedient. In the exercise of this power. 
President Lincoln released from legal penalties and re- 
stored to the rights of citizenship all, in each 'State, with 


dent’s Policy’ will be of value to the country. I fear I am not worthy of all which is therein 
kindly said of ino personally. 

“The sentence of twelve lines, commencing at the top of i>nge 252,1 could wish to bo not 
exactly what it is. In what is tliere expressed, the writer has not correctly understood mo. I 
have never had a theory that secession could absolve States or people from their obligations. 
Precisely the contrary is assorted in the. Inaugural address; and it* was because of my belief in 
the continuation of those obligaUona that I was puzzled, for a time, as to denying the legai 
righU of those citizens who remained individually innocent of treason or rebellion, liut I moan 
no more now than to merely call attention to this point 

“Yours respectfully, 

“A. Lincoln.” 

The sentence referred to by Mr. Lincoln is as follows: — 

“Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced of the d-angcr and magnitude of 
the crisis, was endeavoring to persuade himself of Union majorities at tlie Houth. and carry on 
a war that was half peace, in the hope of a pence that would have been all war, while he was 
still enforcing the Fugitive Slave law, under some theory that seces.sion, however it might ab- 
solve States from their obligations, could not escheat them of their claims under the Constitu- 
tion, and that slaveholders in rebellion h.ad alone, among niortal.s, the. privilege of having their 
cake and eating it at the same time, — the enemies of free government were striving to persuade 
the people that the war was an abolition crusade. To rebel without reason was proclaimed au 
**no of the rights of man, while it was carefully kept out of sight that to suppress rebellions 
tlio first duty of government” 
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certain specified exceptions, wlao sLonld take and albide 
by a prescribed oatb ; and tben be proclaimed bis pnr 
pose to recognize them as tbe citizens of sncb State, and 
as alone competent to organize and carry on tbe local 
government ; and be pledged tbe power of tbe General 
Government to protect sncb republican State Governments 
as they might establish, “ against invasion, and against 
aomestic violence.” By way of precaution against a 
usurpation of power by strangers, be insisted on tbe same 
qualifications for voting as bad been required by tbe con- 
stitution and laws of tbe Statq previous to secession : — 
and to provide against usurpation of power by an insig- 
nificant noinority, he also required that tbe new govern- 
ment should be elected by at least one-tenth as many 
voters as bad voted in tbe State at tbe Presidential elec- 
tion of 1860 . In tbe oatb which he imposed as essential 
to citizenship, tbe President required a pledge to sustain 
the Constitution of tbe United States, tbe laws of Con- 
gress, and tbe Executive proclamations and acts on tbe 
subject of slavery, so long and so far as the same should 
not be declared invalid and of no binding obligation by 
tbe Supreme Court of tbe United States. These were tbe 
foundations of tbe broad and substantial basis laid by tbe 
President for the restoration of tbe Union, and tbe re-es- 
tabbshment of loyal republican governments in tbe sev 
eral seceded States. 

Various indications in the Southern States bad satisfied 
tbe President that tbe time bad come, when tbe work of re- 
construction might safely and wisely be thus commenced. 
In Tennessee, where tbe rebels bad never maintained any 
permanent foothold, but where tbe Government at Wash- 
ington had found it necessary to commit the local author- 
ity to Andrew Johnson, as Provisional Governor, there 
had been a very strong party in favor of restoring the 
State to its former position as a member of tbe Federal 
Union. But in Louisiana the movements in tbe same 
direction bad been earber and more decided than in any 
other' Southern State. Tbe occupation of New Orleans 
by tbe National forces, and tbe advent of General Butlei' 
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as commander of that Military Department, on the 1st of 
May, 1862, speedily satisfied a very considerable portion 
of the inhabitant^ -who had property at stake in the city 
and State, that the rebel authority could never be restored. 

There -were, however, even among professed Unionists, 
many who devoted their time and energy rather to carp- 
ing at the measures which the Government felt itself 
called upon to pursue, and to the promotion and adoption 
of their individual views, than to cordial co-operation with 
the President in his efibrts to re-establish the forms of 
civil government upon a proper basis. It was in answer 
to such a complaint that the President wrote the follow- 
ing I'-itter : — 

Washtnotow, D. 0., July 28, 1S62. 

OuTHBERT Bullitt, Esq., Orleans, La. : 

Sib : — The copy of a letter addressed to yourself by Mr. Thomas J. Du- 
rant has been shown to me. The writer appears to be an able, a dispassion- 
ate, and an entirely sincere man. The first part of the letter is devoted 
to an effort to show that the secession ordinance of Louisiana was adopted 
against the will of the majority of the people. This is probably true, and 
in that fact may be found some instruction. Why did they allow the or- 
dinance to go into efiect? Why did they hot exert themselves? Why 
stand passive and allow themselves to be trodden down by a minority? 
Why did they not hold popular meetings, and have a convention of their 
own to express and enforce the true sentiments of the State? If pre-or- 
ganization was against them, then why not do this now that the United 
States array is present to protect them? The paralyzer — the dead palsy 
— of the Government in the whole struggle is, that this class of men will 
do nothing for the Government— nothing for themselves, except demand- 
ing that the Government shall not strike its enemies, lost they be struck 
by accident. 

Mr. Durant complains that, in various ways, the relation of master and 
slave is disturbed by the presence of our army ; and ho considers it par- 
ticularly vexations that this, in part, is done under cover of an act of Con- 
gress, while constitutional guarantees are superseded on the plea of mili- 
tary necessity. The truth is, that w'hat is done and omitted about slaves 
is done and omitted on the same military necessity. It is a military neces 
sity to have men and money ; and we cannot get either, in sufficient num- 
bers or amounts, if we keep from or drive from our lines slaves coming to 
them. 

Mr. Durant cannot be ignorant of the pressure in tins direction, nor of 
my efforts to hold it within bounds, till he, and such as lie, shall have time 
to help themselves. 
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I aia not posted to speak nnderstandingly on the public regnlationo of 
which Mr. Durant complains. If experience shows any of them to be 
wrong, let them be set right. I think I can perceive in the freedom of 
trade which Mr. Durant urges, that he would relieve both friends and 
enemies from the pressure of the blockade. By this he would serve the 
enemy more effectively than the enemy is able to serve himself. 

I do not say or believe that to serve the enemy is the purpose of Mr. 
Durant, or that he is conscious of any purposes other than national and 
patriotic ones. Still, if there were a class of men who, having no choice 
of sid^ in the contest, were anxious only to have quiet and comfort tor 
themselves while it rages, and to fall in with the victorious side at the 
end of it, without loss to themselves, their advice as to the mode of con- 
ducting the contest would bo precisely such as his. 

He speaks of no duty, apparently thinks of none, resting upon Dnion 
men. He even thinks it injurious to the Union cause that they should be 
restrained in tmde and passage, without taking sides. They are to touch 
neither a sail nor a pump — live merely passengers (“ dead-heads ” at that) 
— ^to be carried snug and dry throughout the storm and safely landed right 
side up. Hay, more — even a mutineer is to go untouched, lest these sacred 
passengers receive an accidental wound. 

Of course, the rebellion will never be suppressed in Louisiana, if the 
professed Union men there will neither help to do it, nor permit the G-ov- 
ernment to do it without their help. 

Now, I think the true remedy is very different from what is suggested 
by Mr. Durant. It does not lie in rounding the rough angles of the wmr, 
but in removing the necessity for the war. The people of Louisiana, wlio 
wish protection to person and property, have but to reach forth their 
hands and take it. Let them in good faith reinaugurate the national au 
thority and set up a State Government conforming thereto under the Con- 
stitution. They know how to do it, and can have the protection of the 
army while doing it. The army will be withdrawn so soon as such Gov- 
ernment can dispense with its presence, and the people of the State can 
then, upon the old terms, govern themselves to their own liking. This is 
very simple and easy. 

If they will riot do this, if they prefer to hazard all ^ for the sake of 
destroying the Government, it is for them to consider whether it is prob- 
able 1 will surrender the Government to save them from losing all. If 
they decline what I suggest, you will scarcely need to ask what I will 
do. 

"What would you do in my position? Would you drop the war Avhereit 
is, or would you prosecute it in future with elder-stalk squirts, charged 
with rose-water? Would you deal lighter blows rather than heavier 
ones? Would you give up the contest leaving every available means un- 
applied ? 

I am in no boastful mood. I shall not do more than I can, but I shall 
do all I can to save the Government, which is my sworn duty as well as 
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my personal inclination. I shall do nothing in malice. What I deal with 
is too vast for malicious dealing. Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

As time •went on, however, the disposition of the citkeus 
to exert themselves for the re-establishment of former 
civO. relations increased, and preparations were accord- 
ingly made to hold an election in the fall of that year for 
members of the Congress of the United States. G^eral 
Shepley had been appointed Military Governor of the 
State, and to him the President, in November, addressed 
the following letter on that subject : — 

Execut^tb Mansion, Washington, November 21, 1862. 

Deae Sie : — Dr. Kennedy, bearer of this, has some apprehension that 
Federal officers, not citizens of Louisiana, maybe set up as candidates for 
Congress in that State. In my view there could be no possible object in 
such an election. We do not particularly need members of Congress from 
those States to enable us to get along with legislation here. What we do 
want is the conclusive evidence that respectable citizens of Louisiana are 
willing to be members of Congress and to swear support to the Constitu- 
tion, and that other respectable citizens there are willing to vote for them 
and send them. To send a parcel of Northern men here as representa- 
tives, elected, as would be understood (and perhaps really so), at the point 
of the bayonet, would be disgraceful and outrageous ; and were I a mem- 
ber of Congress here, I would vote, against admitting any such man to a 
seat. Yours, very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Hon. G. F. Shepley. 

The election was held, and Messrs. Flanders and TTahn 
were chosen and admitted to their seats at the ensuing 
session, as has been already seen. 

On the 23d of May, 1863, the various Union associations 
of New Orleans applied to the Military Governor of the 
State for authority to call a convention of the loyal citi- 
zens of Louisiana, for the purpose of framing a new State 
Constitution, and of re-establishing civil government 
under the Constitution of the United States. What thej' 
especially desired of him was that he should order a regis- 
tration of the loyal voters of the State, and appoint com- 
missioners of registration in each parish to register the 
names, of all citizens who should take the oath of alle- 
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giance to the Constitution of the United States, and repu- 
diate allegiance to the 'rebel Confederacy'. Gleneral Shep- 
ley, in reply, recognized fully the great importance of the 
proposed moTement, but thought it of the utmost conser 
quence that it should proceed as the spontaneous act of 
the people of the State, •without the slightest appearance 
or suspicion of ha’ping been in any degree the result of 
military dictation. He consented to provide for the regis- 
tration of such voters as might voluntarily come forward 
for the purpose of beiag enrolled, but deferred action 
upon the other points submitted to him uhtU he could re- 
ceive definite instructions on the subject from the Grovern- 
ment at Washington. 

In June, a committee of planters, recognizmg the pro- 
priety of some movement for the re-establishment of civil 
authority in the State, and not concurring in the policy of 
those who proposed to form a new constitution, applied 
to the President, asking him to grant a full recognition of 
the rights of the State as they existed before the act of 
secession, so that they might return to their allegiance 
under the old Constitution of the State, and that he would 
order an election for State officers, to be held on the Ist 
Monday of November. 

To this application the President made the follo'wing 
reply 

Exectttivb Mai^ston, Washington June 19, 1363. 

Gentlemen; — Since receiving your letter, reliable information has 
reached me that a respectable portion of the Louisiana people desire to 
amend their State Constitution, and contemplate holding a convention for 
that object. The fact alone, it seems to me, is sufficient reason why the 
General Government should not give the committee the authority you 
seek to act under the existing State Constitution. I may add, that while 
1 do not perceive how such a committee could facilitate our military opera- 
tions in Louisiana, I really apprehend it might be so used as to embarrass 
them. 

As to an election to be held in November, there is abundant time with- 
out any order or proclamation from me just now. The people of Louisi- 
ana shall not lack an opportunity for a fair election for both Federal and 
State officers by want of any thing within my power to give them. 

Your obedient servant, 


A. LiNOorjir. 
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After the appearance of the President’s proclamation, 
the movement tovrards reconstruction in Louisiana as- 
sumed greater consistency, and was carried forward with 
greater steadiness and strength. On the 8th of January 
a very large Free State Convention was held at New 
Orleans, at which resolutions were adopted indorsing aU 
the acts and proclamations of the President, and urging 
the immediate adoption of measures for the restoration of 
the State to its old place in the Union. On the 11th, Gen 
eral Banks issued a proclamation, appointing an election 
for State officers on the 22d of February, who were to be 
installed on the 4th of March, and another election for 
delegates to a convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State on the first Monday in April. The old Constitution 
and laws of Louisiana were to be observed, except so far 
as they relate to slavery, “which,” said General Banks, 
“being inconsistent with the present condition of public 
affairs, and plainly inapplicable to any class of persons 
within the limits of the State, must be suspended, and 
they are now declared inoperative and void.” The oath 
of allegiance required by the President in his proclama- 
tion, with the condition affixed to the elective franchise 
by the Constitution of Louisiana, was prescribed as con 
stituting the qualifications of voters. 

Under this order, parties were organized for the elec 
tion of State officers. The friends of the National Gov 
ernment were divided, and two candidates were put in 
nomination for Governor, Hon. Michael Hahn being the 
regular nominee, and representing the supporters of the 
policy of the President, and Hon. B. F. Flanders being 
put in nomination by those who desired a more I’adical 
policy than the President had proposed. Botli took very 
decided ground against the continued existence of slavery 
within the State. Hon. C. B.oselius was nominated by 
that portion of the people who concurred in the wish for 
the return of Louisiana to the Union, and were willing to 
take the oath of allegiance prescribed by tlie President, 
but wim nevertheless disapproved of the general policy 
of the Administration, especially on the subject of sla- 
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very. The election resulted in the election of Mr. 
Hahn. 

The following letter was written hy Mr. Lincoln to 
congratulate him on his election : — 

ExBOTmvE Mansion, "Washington, Mcuroh 18, 1861 

Hon. Michael Hahk- : 

My Dear Sir : — I congratulate yon on having fixed yonr name in history ’ 
as the first Free-State Governor of Louisiana. INTow yon are about to have a 
convention, which, among other things, will probably define the elective 
franchise. I barely suggest, for your private consideration, whether some 
of the colored people may not be let in, as, for instance, the very intelli- 
gent, and especially those who have fought gallantly in our I’anks. They 
would probably help, in some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of 
liberty in the family of freedom. But this is only a suggestion, not to the 
public, but to you alone. Truly yours, 

A. Lincoln. 

Mr. Hahn was inaugurated as Governor on the 4th of 
March. On the 15th he was clothed with the powers 
previously exercised hy General Banks, as military gov- 
ernor, hy the following order from the President : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, March 15, 1864. 
His Excellency Michael Hahn, Governor of Louisiana : 

Until further orders, you are hereby invested with the powers exercised 
hitherto by the military governor of Louisiana. 

Tours truly, 

Abe AH AM Lincoln. 

On March 16th, Governor Hahn issued a proclamation, 
notifying the electors of the State of the election for del- 
egates to the convention previously ordered hy General 
Banks. 

The party which elected Governor Hahn succeeded also 
in electing a large majority of the delegates to the con-, 
vention, which met in New Orleans on the 6th of April. 
On the 11th of May it adopted, hy a vote of seventy to six- 
teen, a clause of the new Constitution, hy which slavery 
was forever abolished in the State. The Constitution was 
adopted on the 5th of September, hy a vote of six thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six to one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-six. 

Great umbrage was taken at these proceedings hy some 
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of the best friends of the cause, as if there had been an 
unauthorized and unjustifiable interference on the part of 
the President, so that this Constitution and this State 
G-overnment, though nominally the work of the people, 
were in reality only his. That this was a mistake, the 
following letter, written in August, 1863, is suflELcient 
proof : — 

ExECtrrrrK Mansiow, Washington, Auffttsi 5, 1S68. 

Mt dear Gteneral Banks : 

While I very well know what I would be glad for Louisiana to do, it 
is quite a different thing for me to jassiime direction of the matter. I 
would be glad for her to make a new Constitution, recognizing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and adopting emancipation in those parts of the 
State to which the proclamation does not apply. And while' she is at it, 
I think it would not he objectionable for her to adopt some practical sys- 
tem by which the two races could gradually live themselves out of their 
old relation to each other, and both come out better prepared for the 
new. Education for young blacks should be included in the plan. After 
all, the power or element of “ contract ” may be sufficient for this proba- 
tionary period, and by its simplicity and flexibility may bo the better. 

As an anti-slavery man, I have a motive to desire emancipation which 
pro-slavery men do not have ; but even they have strong enough reason 
to thus place themselves again under the shield of the Union, and to thus 
perpetually hedge against the recurrence of the scenes through which we 
are now passing. 

Governor Shepley has informed me that Mr. Durant is now taking a 
registry, with a view to the election of a Constitutional Convention in 
Louisiana. This, to me, appears proper. If such convention were to 
ask my views, I could present little else than what I now say to you. I 
think the thing should be x>ushed forward, so that, if possible, its mature 
work may reach here by the meeting of Congress. 

Eor my own part, I think I shall not, in any event, retract the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; nor, as Executive, ever return to slavery any 
person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or by any of the 
acts of Congress. 

If Louisiana shall send members to Congress, their admission to seats 
will depend, as you know, upon the respective Houses, and not upon the 
President. jk ♦ 

Yours, very truly, 

(Signed) A. Lincoln. 

In Arkansas, wbere a decided Union feeling liad exist- 
ed from tbe outbreak of the rebellion, the appearance of 
the proclamation was the signal for a movement to bring 
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the State back into the Union. On the 20th of January, 
a delegation of citizens from that State had an interyiew 
with the President, in which they urged the adoption of 
certain measures for the re-establishment of a legal State 
Government, and especially the ordering of an election for 
Governor. In consequence of this application, and in 
substantial compliance with their request, the President 
wrote the following letter to General Steele, who com- 
manded in that Department : — 

Executive Maksiok, Washutcton’, January 20, 1S64. 

Major-General Steele: 

Sundry citizens of the State of Arkansas petition me that an election 
may be held in that State, at which to elect a Governor; that it he as- 
sumed at that election, and thenceforward, that the constitution and laws 
of the State, as before the rebellion, are in full force, except that the con- 
stitution is so modified as to declare that there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted ; that the General Assembly may 
make such provisions for the freed people as shall recognize and declare 
their permanent freedom, and provide for their education, and which may 
yet be construed as a temporary arrangement suitable to their condition 
as a laboring, landless, and homeless class; that said election shall be 
held on the 28th of March, 1864, at all the usual places of the State, or all 
such as voters may attend for that purpose; that the voters attending at 
eight o’clock in the morning of said day may choose judges and clerks of 
election for such purpose ; that all persons qualified by said constitution 
and laws, and taking the oath presented in the President’s proclamation 
of December 8, 1863, either before or at the election, and none others, 
may be voters ; that each set of judges and clerks may make returns di- 
rectly to you on or before the — th day of next ; that in all other 

respects said election may be conducted according to said constitution 
and laws ; that on receipt of said returns, when five thousand four hun- 
dred and six votes shall have been cast, you can receive said votes, anci 
ascertain all who shall thereby appear to have been elected ; that on the 

— th day of next, all persons so appearing to have been elected, 

who shall appear before you at Little Ebck, and take the oath, to be by 
you severally administered, to support the Constitution of the United 
States and said modified Constitution of the State of Arkansas, may 
be declared by you qualified and empowered to enter immediately 
upon the duties of the ofiSces to which they shall have been respectively 
elected. 

You will please order an election to take place on the 28th of Marclb, 
1864, and returns to be made in fifteen days thereafter. 


A. Liiiooln, 
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Upon the return of the delegation to Arkansas, they 
issued an address to the people of the State, urging theui 
to avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded for 
restoring their State to its old prosperity, and assuring 
them, from personal observation, that the people of the 
hTorthern States would most cordially welcome their 
return to the Union. Meantime, a convention had as- 
sembled at Little Rock, composed of delegates elected 
without any formality, and not under the authority of the 
Greneral Government, and proceeded to form a new State 
Constitution, and to fix a day for an election. 

Upon being informed of this, the President seems to 
have sent orders to General Steele to help on this move- 
ment, and he telegraphed to the Provisional Government 
as follows : — 

■WASomoTON, February 6, 18G4. 

J. Muephy : 

My order to General Steele^ al)out an election, was made in ignorance 
of the action your convention had taken or would take. A subsequent 
letter directs General Steele to aid you on your own plan, and not to 
thwart or hinder you. Show this to him. 

A. Lincoln. 

He also wrote the following letter to one of the most 
prominent citizens : — 

To William Fishbaok : 

When I fixed a plan for an election in Arkansas, I did it in ignorance 
that your convention was at the same work. Since I learned the latter 
fact, I have been constantly trying to yield my plan to theirs. I have 
sent two letters to General Steele, and three or four dispatches to you and 
others, saying that he (General Steele) must bo master, but that it will 
probably be best for him to keep the convention on its own plan. Some 
single mind must be master, else there will be no agreement on any thing ; 
and General Steele, commanding the military and being on the ground, 
is the best man to bo that master. Even now citizens are telegraphing 
me to postpone the election to a later day than either fixed by the con- 
vention or me. This discord must be silenced. 

A. Lincoln. 

The dispatches to General Steele reached him both 
together, and only a few days before the day fixed by 
the convention for the election. All that he did, there- 
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tore, was to issue a proclamation, calling on the people to 
come ont and vote at the ensuing election. 

The convention framed a constitution abolishing sla- 
very, -which was subsequently adopted by a large major- 
ity of the people. 

It also provided for the election of State officers on the 
day appointed for the vote upon the constitution; and 
the legislature chosen at that election elected two gentle- 
men, Messrs. Pishback and Baxter, as United States 
Senators, and also Eepresentatives. These gentlemen 
presented their credentials ^.t Washington, whereupon Mr. 
Sumner offered the following resolution in the Senate : — 

■ V 

Resohed^ That a State pretending to secede from the Union, and bat- 
tling against the General Government to maintain that position, must he 
regarded as a rebel State, subject to military occupation, and without 
representation on this, floor, until it has been readmitted by a vote of both 
Houses of Congress ; and the Senate will decline to entertain any appli- 
cation from any such rebel State until after such a vote of both Houses. 

The whole matter was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who, without adopting the views of Mr. Sumner’s 
resolution, reported on the 27th of June that on the facts it 
did not appear that the rebellion was so far suppressed in 
Arkansas as to entitle the State to representation in Con- 
gress, and that therefore Messrs. Fishback and Baxter 
were not entitled to seats as Senators from the State of 
Arkansas. And the Senate on the next day adopted their 
report by a vote of twenty-seven to six. 

In the House, meanwhile, the Committee on Elections, to 
whom the application of the Arkansas members had been 
referred, reported to postpone their admission until a com- 
mission could be sent to inquire into and report the facts 
of the election, and to create a commission for the exami- 
nation of all such cases. This proposition was, however, 
laid on the table, and the members were not admitted. 
This action put to rest all question of the representation 
of the State in Congress till the next session. 

The cause of the rejection of these Senators and Kepre- 
sentatives was, that a majority in Congress had not agreed 
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•witli the President in reference to the plan of reconstruc- 
tion -which he proposed. A hill for the reconstruction of 
the States -was introduced into the Senate, and finally 
passed both Houses on the last day of the session. It 
provided that the President should appoint, for each of 
the States declared in rebellion, a Provisional (governor, 
who should be charged with the civil administration of 
the State until a State Grovenmient should be organized, and 
such other civil officers as were necessary for the civil ad- 
ministration of the State ; that as soon as military resist- 
ance to the United States should be suppressed and the 
people had sufficiently returned to their obedience, the 
Grovernor should make an enrolment of the white male 
citizens, specifying which of them had taken the oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and if those 
who had taken it were a majority of the persons enrolled, 
he should order an election for delegates to a Constitu- 
tional Convention, to be elected by the loyal white male 
citizens of the United States aged twenty-one years and 
resident in the district for which they voted, or absent in 
the army of the United States, and who had taken the oath 
of allegiance prescribed by the act of Congress of July 2 , 
1862 ; that this convention should declare, on behalf of 
the people of the State, their submission to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and adopt the following 
provisions, prescribed by Congress in the execution of 
its constitutional duty to guarantee to every State a re- 
publican form of government, viz. : — 

Mrst . — No person who has held or exorcised any office, civil or mili- 
tar}^, except offices merely ministerial and military offices liclow the grade 
of colonel, State or Confederate, under the nsnrping power, shall vote 
for or be a member of the Legislature or Governor. 

Second . — Involuntary servitude is forever prohibited, and the freedom 
of all persons is forever guaranteed in the State. 

Third . — No debt, State or Confederate, created by or under the sanc- 
tion of the usurping power, shall be recognized or paid by the State. 

The bill further provided that when a constitution 
containing these provisions should have been framed by 
the convention and adopted by the popular vote, the • 
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Governor should certify that fact to the President, who, 
after obtaining the assent of Congress, should recognize 
this Government so established as the Government of the 
State, and from that date senators and representatives and 
electors for President and Vice-President should be elected 
in the State. Further provisions were made for the dis- 
solution of the convention in case it should refuse to frame 
a constitution containing the above provisions, and the 
calling of another convention by order of the President 
whenever he should have reason to believe that the ma- 
jority were willing to adopt them ; and also for the civil 
administration of the State in the mean time, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the disfranchisement of rebel officers. 

This bill thus passed by Congress was presented to the 
President just before the close of the session, but was not 
signed by him. The reasons for his refusal to sign it he 
afterwards thought fit to make known, which he did by 
the following proclamation : — 

Whereas^ at the late session, Congress passed a hill to guarantee to 
certain States whose Governments have been usurped or overthrown, a 
republican form of government, a copy of which is hereunto annexed. 
And, ’ 

Whereas^ the said bill was presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval, less than one hour before the sine die adjourn- 
%ient of said session, and was not signed by him. And, 

Whereas^ the said bill contains, among other things, a plan for restoring 
the States in rebellion to their proper practical relation in the Union, which 
plan expressed the sense of Congress upon that subject, and which plan 
it is now thought fit to lay before the people for their consideration : 

IsTow, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
proclaim, declare, and make known that while I am, as I was in December 
last, Avhen by proclamation I propounded a plan for restoration, unpre- 
pared by a formal approval of this bill to bo inflexibly committed to any 
single plan of restoration, and while I am also unprepared to. declare that 
the Free State Constitutions and Governments already adopted and in- 
stalled in Arkansas and Louisiana, shall be set aside and held for naught, 
thereby repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens who have set up the 
same as to further effort, or to declare a constitutional competency !;• 
Congress to abolish slavery in the -States, but am at the same time sin- 
cerely hoping and expecting that a constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery throughout the nation may be adopted : nevertheless, I am fuhj 
satisfied with the system for restoration contained in the bill, as one very 
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proper for tlie loyal people of any State choosing to adopt it, and that I 
am, and at all times shal' be, prepared to give the Executive aid and assist- 
ance to any such people, so soon as the military resistance to the United 
States shall have been suppressed in any such State, and the people 
thereof shall have sufficiently returned to their obedience to the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United States — in which cases Military Gov- 
ernors will be appointed, with directions to proceed according to the hill. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eighth day of July, in the 
[l. s.] year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and 
of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

Abraham Lustcoln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 


Th.e relations of the war carried on to maintain the repuh- 
lican government of the United States, against the efforts 
of the slaveholding oligarchy for its overthrow, to the 
general interests of labor, from time to time enlisted a 
good deal of the thoughts of the President, and elicited 
from him expressions of his own sentiments on the sub- 
ject. On the 31st of December, 1863, a very large meet ■ 
ing of workingmen was held at Manchester, England, to 
express their opinion in regard to the war in the United 
States. At that meeting an address to President Lincolpi 
was adopted, expressing the kindest sentiments towards 
this country, and declaring that, since it had become evi- 
dent that the destruction of slavery was involved in the 
overthrow of the rebellion, their sympathies had been 
thoroughly and heartily with the G-overnment of the 
United States in the prosecution of tlie Avar. This ad- 
dress was forwarded to the President through the Amer- 
ican Minister in London, and elicited the following re- 
ply:— 

Executive Mansion, Wasitinoton, Jamiary 19, 186JJ. 
To the Worlcingmen of Manchester : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the address and reso- 
lutions which you sent me on the eve of the new year. Wiicn I came, 
on the 4th of March, 1861, through a free and constitutional election, to 
preside in the Government of the United States, the country was found 
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at tlie verge of civil war. Whatever might have been the cause, or 
whosesoever the fault, one duty, paramount to all others, was before me, 
namely, to maintain and preserve at once the Constitution and the integ- 
rity of the Federal Eepublic. A conscientious purpose to perform this 
duty is the key to all the measures of administration which have been, 
and to all which will hereafter be pursued. Under our frame of govern- 
ment and my official oath, I could not depart from this purpose if I 
would. “ It is not always in the power of Governments to enlarge or re- 
strict the scope of moral results which follow the policies that they 
may deem it necessary, for the public safety, from time to time to 
adopt. 

I have understood well that the duty of self-preservation rests solely 
with the American people. But I have at the same time been aware 
that favor or disfavor of foreign nations might have a material influence 
in enlarging or prolonging the struggle with disloyal men in which the 
country is engaged. A fair examination of history has served to author- 
ize a belief that the past actions and influences of the United States wore 
generally regarded as having been beneficial towards mankind. I have, 
therefore, reckoned upon the forbearance of nations. Circumstances— 
to some of which you kindly allude — ^induced me especially to expect thsJ 
if justice and good faith should be practised by the United States, they 
would encounter no hostile influence on the part of Great Britain. It i? 
now a pleasant duty to acknowledge the demonstration you have given 
of your desire that a spirit of amity and peace towards ’this country may 
prevail in the councils of your Queen, who is respected and esteemed in 
your own country only more than she is by the kindred nation which has 
its home on this side of the Atlantic. 

I know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the workingmen at 
Manchester, and in all Europe, are called to endure in this crisis. It has 
been often and studiously represented that the attempt to overthrow this 
Government, which was built upon the foundation of human rights, and 
to substitute for it one which should rest exclusively on the basis of hu- 
man slavery, was likely to obtain the favor of Europe. Through the 
action of our disloyal citizens, the workingmen of Europe have been 
subjected to severe trials, for. the purpose of forcing their sanction to tliat 
attempt. Under the circumstances, I cannot but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an instance of sublime Christian heroism, 
which has not been surpassed in any age or in any country. It is indeed 
an energetic and reinspiring assurance of the inherent power of truth, 
and of the ultimate and universal triumph of justice, humanity, and free- 
dom. I do not doubt that the sentiments you have expressed will be 
sustained by your great nation ; and on the other hand, I have no hesita- 
tion in assuring you that they will excite admiration, esteem, and the 
most reciprocal feelings of friendship among the American people, J 
hail this interchange of sentiment, ^therefore, as an augury that whatever 
else may happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country QX mv 
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own, the peace and mendship which now exist between the two nations 
will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, perpetual. 

Abeadam Lincoln. 


The -workingmen of London held a similar meeting at 
about the same time, and took substantially the same 
action. The President made the following response to 
their address : — 

Executive Mansion, Fehmary 2, 1868, 

To the WbrTcingmen of London : 

I have received the IS'ew Year’s Address which you have sent me, with 
a sincere appreciation of the exalted and humane sentiments by which it 
was inspired. 

As these sentiments are manifestly the enduring support jf the free 
institutions of England, so I am sure also that they constitute the only 
reliable basis for free institutions throughout the world. 

- The resources, advantages, and powers of the American people are 
verv great, and they have consequently succeeded to equally great respon- 
sibilities. It seems to have devolved upon them to test whether a gov 
ernment established on the principles of human freedom can be main 
tained against an effort to build one upon the exclusive foundation of 
Unman bondage. They will rejoice with me in tlie new evidences which 
your proceedings furnish, that the magnanimity they are exhibiting is 
justly estimated by the true friends of freedom find humanity in foreign 
countries. 

Accept my best wishes for your individual welfare, and for the welfare 
and happiness of the whole British people. 

Abe AH AM Lincoln. 

Oh tke 21st of March, 1864, a committee from the Work- 
ingmen’s Association of the City of New York waited 
npon the President and delivered an address, stating the 
general objects and purposes of the Association, and re- 
questing that he would allow his name to be enrolled 
among its honorary members. To this address the Pres- 
ident made the following reply : — 

Gentlemen of the Committee: — The honorary membership in your 
association, as generously tendered, is gratefully accepted. 

You comprehend, as yonr address shows, that the existing rebellion 
means more and tends to do more th^n the perpetuation of African sla- 
very — that it is, in fact, a war upon the riglits of all working people. 
Partly to show that this view has not escaped my attention, and partlj? 
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that I cannot better express myself, I read a passage from the message to 
Congress in December, 1861 : — 

“It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, if not ex- 
clusively, a war upon the first principle of popular government, the rights 
of the people. Conclusive evidence of this is found in the most grave 
and maturely considered public documents, as well as in the general tone 
of the insurgents. In those documents we find the abridgment of the 
existing right of suffrage, and the denial to the people of all right to par- 
ticipate in the selection of public officers, except the legislative, boldly 
advocated, with labored argument to prove that large control of the 
people in government is the source of all political evil. Monarchy itself 
is sometimes hinted at as a possible refuge from the power of the people. 

“In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I to omit 
raising a warning voice against this approach of returning despotism. 

“It is not needed, nor fitting here, that a general argument should be 
made in favor of popular institutions; but there is one point, with its 
connections, not so hackneyed as most others, to which I ask a brief at- 
tention. It is the effort to place capital on an equal footing, if not above 
lahor. in the structure of government. It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital; that nobody labors unless some- 
body else, owning capital, somehow by the use of it induces him to labor. 
This assumed, it is next considered whether it is best that capital &*iall 
hire laborers, and thus induce them to work by their own consent, or i^uy 
them, and drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded so 
far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are either hired laborers, or 
what we call slaves. And, further, it is assumed that whoever is once a 
hired laborer, is fixed in that condition for life. How there is no such 
relation between capital and labor as assumed, nor is there any such 
thing as a free man being fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborer. 
Both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless. 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first existed. 
Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights. Hor is it denied that there is, and probably always will be, 
a relation between capital and labor, producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor of a community exists within 
that relation. A few men own capital, and that few avoid labor them- 
selves, and, with their capital, hire or buy another few to labor for them. 
A large majority belong to neither class — neither work for others, nor 
have others working for them. In most of the Southern States, a major- 
ity of the whole people, of all colors, are neither slaves nor masters ; while 
in the Horthern, a large majority are neither hirers nor hired. Men with 
their families — wives, ‘ sons, and daugliters — work for themselves, on their 
farms, in their houses, and in their shops, taking tlie whole product to 
themselves, and asking no favors of capital on the one hand, nor of hired 
laborers or slaves on the other. It is not forgotten that a oonsideral>l0 
number of persons mingle their own labor with capital ; that is, they 
labor with their own hands, and also buy or hire others to labor for them, 
but this is only a mixed and not a distinct class. Ho principle stated ia 
disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

“Agajn, as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condition for life. 
Many independent men everywhere in these States, a few urAot-o 
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til air lives, -were Mred laborers. The prudent penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages a while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools 
or land for himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at 
length hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just ‘and 
generous and prosperous system which opens the way to all — gives hope 
to all, and consequent energy and progress, and improvement of condi- 
tion to all. No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty — none less inclined to touch or take augh( 
which they have not honestly earned. Let them beware of surrendering 
a political power they already possess, and which, if surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the door of advancement against such as they, and 
to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them, till all of liberty shall be 
lost.” 

The views then expressed remain unchanged, nor have I much to add. 
None are so deeply interested to resist the present rebellion as the work- 
ing people. Let them beware of prejudices, working division and hos- 
tility among thmselves. The most notable feature of a disturbance in 
your city last summer was the hanging of some working people by other 
working people. It should never be so. The strongest bond of human 
sympathy, outside of the family relation, should be one uniting all work- 
ing people, of aU nations, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor should this 
lead to a war upon property, or the owners of property. Property is the 
fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others may become rich, and, hence, 
is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let him labor diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall bo 
safe from violence when built. 

The President had always taken a deep interest in the 
volunteer movements of benevolent people throughout 
the country, for relieving the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded among our soldiers. A meeting of one of these 
organizations, the Christian Commission, was held at 
Washington, on the 22d of February, 1863, to which 
President Lincoln, unable to attend and preside, ad- 
dressed the following letter : — 

ExEctTTivB Mansion, February 22, 1808 . • 

Rev. Alexandee Reed : 

My Deae Sie: — Your note, by which you, as General Superintendent 
of the United States Christian Commission, invite me to preside at a 
meeting to be held this day, at the hall of the House of Representatives 
in this city, is received. 

‘While, for reasons which I deem sufficient, I must decline to preside, 
£ ciinnot withhold my approval of the meeting, and its worthy objecta. 
Whatever shall be, sincerely and in God’s name, devised for the good 
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of the soldiers and seamen in their hard spheres of duty, can scarcely 
fail to be blessed. And whatever shall tend to turn our thoughts from 
the unreasoning and uncharitable passions, prejudices, and jealousies 
incident to a great national trouble such as ours, and to fix them on the 
vast and long-enduring consequences, for weal or for woe, which are to 
result from the struggle, and especially to strengthen our reliance on the 
Supreme Being for the final triumph of the right, cannot but be well for 
us all. 

The birthday of Washington and the Christian Sabbath coinciding this 
year, and suggesting together the highest interests of this life and of that 
to come, is most propitious for the meeting proposed. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lincoln. 

• On the 16tli of March, 1864, at the close of a fair in 
Washington, given at the Patent OfiB^ce, for the benefit of 
the sick and "wonnded soldiers of the army. President 
Lincoln, happening to he present, in response to loud and 
continnons calls, made the following remarks : — 

Ladies and Gtentlemen : — appear to say but a word. This extraoi 
dinary war in which we are engaged falls heavily upon all clases of peo- 
ple, but the most heavily upon the soldier. For it has b«en said, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life; and while all contribute of their 
substance, the soldier puts his life at stake,, and often yields it up in his 
country’s cause. The highest merit, then, is due to the soldier. 

In this extraordinary war, extraordinary developments have manifested 
themselves, such as have not been seen in former wars ; and among these 
manifestations nothing has been more remarkable than these fairs for the 
relief of suffering soldiers and their families. And the chief agents in 
these fairs are the women of America. 

I am not accustomed to the use of language of eulogy ; I have never 
studied the art of paying compliments to women ; but I must say, that 
if all that has been said by orators and poets since the creation of the 
world in praise of women were applied to the women of America, it 
would not do them justice for their conduct during this war. I will 
close by saying, God bless the women of America 1 

still anotker occasion of a similar character occurred 
at Baltimore on the 18th of April, at the opening of a 
fair for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission. The 
President accepted an invitation to attend the opening 
exercises, and made the following remarks ; — 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — Calling to mind that we are in Baltimore, 
we cannot fail to note that the world moves. Looking upon these many 
people assembled here to serve, as they best may, the soldiers of the 
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Union, it occurs at once that three years ago the same soldiers could 
not so much as pass through Baltimore. The change from thep till now 
is both great and gratifying. Blessings on the brave men who have 
wrought the change, and the fair women who strive to reward them 
for it I 

But Baltimore suggests more than could happen within Baltimore. 
The change within Baltimore is part only of a far wider change. 'When 
the war began, three years ago, neither party, nor any man, expected it 
would last till now. Each looked for the end, in some way, long ere to- 
day. Neither did any anticipate that domestic slavery would be much 
affected by the war. But here we are ; the war has not ended, and 
slavery has been much affected — ^how much needs not now to be re- 
counted. So true is it that man proposes and God disposes. 

But we can see the past, though we may not claim to have directed 
it ; and seeing it, in this case, we feel more hopeful and confident for the 
future. 

The world has never had a good definition^of the word liberty, and 
the American people, just now, are much in want of one. We all de- 
clare for liberty ; but in using the same loord we do not all mean the 
same thing. With some the word liberty may mean for each man to do 
as he pleases with himself, and the product of his labor ; while with 
others the same word may mean for some men to do as they please with 
other men, and the product of other men’s labor. Here are two, not 
only different, but incompatible things, called by the same name, liberty. 
And it follows that each of the things is, by the respective parties, called 
by two different and incompatible names — ^liberty and tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for which the 
sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator,, while the wolf denounces him 
for the same act, as the destroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep was 
a black one. Plainly, tlie sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a 
definition of the word liberty ; and precisely the same difference prevails 
to-day among us human creatures, even in the North, and all professing 
to love liberty. Hence we behold the process by which thousands, are 
daily passing from under the yoke of bondage hailed by some as the 
advance of liberty, and bewailed by others as the destruction of all 
liberty. Eecently, as it seems, the people of Maryland have been doing 
something to define liberty, and thanks to them that, in wliat they have 
done, the wolf’s dictionary has been repudiated. 

It is not very becoming for one in my position to make speeches at 
great length ; but there is another subject upon which I feel that I 
ought to say a word. A painful rumor, true, I fear, has reached us, of 
the massacre, by the rebel forces at Port Pillow, in the west end of 
Tenncaoee, on the Mississippi River, of some three hundred colored sol- 
diers and white officers, who had just been overpowered by their assail- 
ants. There seems to be some anxiety in the public mind whether the 
Government is doing its duty to the colored soldier, and to the service, 
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at this point. At the beginning of the war, anc^for some time, ohe use 
of colored troops was not contemplated ; and how the change of purpose 
was wrought, I will not now take time to explain. Upon a clear con- 
viction of duty, I resolved to turn that element of strength to account ; 
and I am responsible for it to the American people, to the Christian 
world, to history, and on my final account to God. Having determined 
to use the negro as a soldier, there is no way but to give him all the 
protection given to any other soldier. The difficulty is not in stating 
the principle, but in practically applying it. It is a mistake to suppose 
the Government is indifferent to this matter, or is not doing the best it 
can in regard to it. We do not to-day Imow that a colored soldier, or 
white officer commanding colored soldiers, has been massacred by the 
rebels when made a prisoner. We fear it, believe it, I may say, but we 
do not Tcnow it. To take the life of one of their prisoners on the assump- 
tion that they murder ours, when it is short of certainty that they do 
murder ours, might be too serious, too cruel a mistake. We are having 
the Fort Pillow affair thoroughly investigated; and such investigation 
win probably show conclusively how the truth is. If, after all that has 
been said, it shall turn out that there has been no massacre at Port 
Pillow, it will be almost safe to say there has been none, and will be 
none elsewhere. If there has been the massacre of three hundred there, 
or even the tenth part of three hundred, it will be conclusively proven ; 
and being so proven, the retribution shall as surely come. It will be 
matter of grave consideration in what exact course to apply the retribu- 
tion ; but in he supposed case, it must come. 

In June, the President attended a similar fair at Phila- 
delphia, one of the largest that was held in aU the coun 
try. At a supper given to him there, the health of the 
President having been proposed as a toast, the President 
said in acknowledgment : — 

T suppose that this toast is intended to open the way for me to say 
something. War at the best is terrible, and this of ours in its magtnitnde 
and duration is one of the most terrible the world has ever known. It 
has deranged business totally in many places, and perhaps in all. It has 
destroyed property, destroyed life, and ruined homes. It has produced a 
national debt and a degree of taxation unprecedented in the history of 
this country. It has caused mourning among us until the heavens may 
almost be said to be hung in black. And yet it continues. It has had 
accompaniments not before known -in the history of the world. I mean 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, with their labors for the relief of 
the soldiers, and the Volunteer Refreshment Saloons, understood better by 
those who hear me than by myself — (applause) — and these fairs, first begun at 
Chicago and next held in Boston, Cincinnati, and other cities. The motive 
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and objc ct that lie at the bottom of them is worthy of the most that we 
can do for the soldier who goes to fight the battles of his country. From 
the fair and tender hand of women is much, very much done for the 
soldier, continually reminding him of the care and thought for him at 
home. The knowledge that he is not forgotten is grateful to his heart. 
(Applause.) Another view of these institutions is worthy of thought. 
They are voluntary contributions, giving proof that the national resources 
are not at all exhausted, and that the national patriotism will sustain ns 
through all. It is a pertinent question. When is this war to end ? I do 
not wish to name a day when it wilfend, lest the end should not come at 
the given time. We accepted this war, and did not begin it. (Deafening 
applause.) We accepted it for an object, and when that object is accom- 
plished the war will end, and I hope to God that it will never end until 
that object is accomplished. (Great applause.) We are going through 
with our task, so far as I am concerned, if it takes ns three years longer. 
I have not been in the habit of making predictions, but I am almost 
tempted now to hazard one. I will. It is, that Grant is this evening in a 
position, with Meade and Hancock, of Pennsylvania, whence he can never 
be dislodged by the enemy until Richmond is taken. If I shall discover 
that General Grant may be greatly facilitated in the capture of Richmond, 
by rapidly pouring to him a large number of armed men at the briefest 
notice, will you go ? (Cries of “ Yes.”) Will you march on with him ? (Cries 
of “Yes, yes.”) Then I shall call upon you when it is necessary. (Laughter 
and applause, during which the President retired from the table.) 

It became manifest, soon after the commencement of 
the war, that its progress would inevitably have the effect 
of freeing very many, if not all, the slaves of the South- 
ern States. The President’s attention was therefore 
directed at an early day to the proper disposition of those 
who should thus be freed. As his messages show, he 
was strongly in favor of colonizing them, with their own 
consent, in some country where they could be relieved 
from the embarrassments occasioned by the hostile preju- 
dices of the whites, and enter upon a career of their own. 
In consequence of his urgent representations upon this 
subject. Congress at its session of 1862 passed an act pla- 
cing at his disposal the sum of six hiuidn'd thousand dol- 
lars, to be expended, in his discretion, in removing, with 
their own consent, free persons of African descent to some 
country which they might select as adapted to their con- 
dition and necessities. 

On the 14th of August, 1862, the President received a 
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deputation of colored persons, witli wLom he had an inter- 
view on the subject, of which one of the parties interested 
has made the following record 

■Washingtoit, Thursday^ August 14, 1862. 

This afternoon the President of the TJnited States gave an andienoe to 
a committee of colored men at the White Honse. They were introduced 
by Kev. J. Mitchell, Commissioner of Emigration. E. M. Thomas, the 
chairman, remarked that they were there by invitation to hear what the 
Executive had to say to them. 

Having all been seated, the President, after a few preliminary observa- 
tions, informed them that a sum of money had been appropriated by Con- 
gress, and placed at his disposition, for the purpose of aiding the coloniza- 
tion in some country, of the people, or a portion of them, of African 
descent, thereby making it his duty, as it had for a long time been his in- 
clination, to favor that cause. And why, he asked, should the people of 
your race be colonized, and where ? Why should they leave this country? 
This is, perhaps, the first question for proper consideration. You and we 
are different races. We have between us a broader difference than exists 
between almost any other two races. Whether it is right or wrong I need 
not discuss; but this physical difference is a great disadvantage to us 
both, as I think. Your race suffer very greatly, many of them by living 
among us, while ours suffer from your presence. In a word, we suffer on 
each side. If this is admitted, it affords a reason, at least, why we should 
be separated. You here are freemen, I suppose. 

A voice — Yes, sir. 

The President — Perhaps you have long been free, or all your lives. 
Your race are suffering, in my judgment, the greatest wrong inflicted on 
any people. But even when you cease to be slaves, you are yet far re- 
moved from being placed on an equality with the white race. You are 
cut off from many of the advantages which the other race enjoys. The 
aspiration of men is to enjoy equality with the best when free, but on this 
broad continent not a single man of your race is made the equal of a 
single man of ours. G-o where you are treated the best, and the ban is 
still upon you. I do not propose to discuss this, but to present it as a fact, 
with which we have to deal. I cannot alter it if I would. It is a fact 
about which we all think and feel alike, I and you. We look to our con- 
dition. Owing to the existence of the two races on this continent, I need 
not recount to you the effects upon white men, growing out of the insti- 
tution of slavery. I believe in its general evil effects on tlie white race. 
See our present condition — the country engaged in war ! our white men 
cutting one another’s throats — ^none knowing how far it will extend — and 
then consider what we know' to be the truth. But for your race among 
us there could not be war, although many men engaged on either side do 
not care for you one way or the other. Nevertheless, I repeat, without 
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the institution of slavery, and the colored race as a basis, the war could 
not have an existence. It is better for us both, therefore, to be separated. 
I know that there are free men among you who, even if they could better 
their condition, are not as much inclined to go out of tlie country as those 
who, being slaves, could obtain their freedom on this condition. I suppose 
one of the principal difficulties in the way of colonization is, that the free 
colored man cannot see that his comfort would be advanced by it. Yon 
may believe that you can live in Washington, or elsewhere in the United 
States, the remainder of your life ; perhaps more so tlian you can in any 
foreign country; and hence you may come to the conclusion that you have 
nothing to do with the idea of going to a foreign country. This is (I 
speak in no unkind sense) an extremely selfish view of the case. But you 
ought to do something to help those who are not so fortunate as your- 
selves. There is an unwillingness on the part of our people, harsh as it 
may be, for you free colored people to remain with us. hTow if you could 
give a start to the white people, you would open a wide door for many to 
be made free. If we deal with those who are not free at the beginning, 
and whose intellects are clouded by slavery, we have very poor material 
to start with. If intelligent colored men, such as are before me, would 
move in this matter, much might be accomplished. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that we have men at the beginning capable of tliinking as white 
men, and not those who have been systematically oppressed. Tliere is 
much to encourage you. For the sake of your race you should sacrifice 
something of your present comfort for the purpose of being as grand in 
that respect as the white people. It is a cheering thought throughout 
life, that something can be done to ameliorate the condition of those who 
have been subject to the hard usages of the world. It is difficult to make 
a man miserable while he feels he is worthy of himself and claims kindred 
to the great God who made him. In the American Kevolutionary War 
sacrifices were made by men engaged in it, but they were cheered by the 
future. General Washington himself endured greater pliysical hardships 
than if he had remained a British subject, yet he was a Imppy man, be- 
cause he was engaged in benefiting his race ; in doing something for the 
children of his neighbors, having none of his own. 

The colony of Liberia has been in existence a long time. In a certain 
sense, it is a success. The old President of Liberia, Koberts, lias just been 
with me, the first time I ever saw him. He says they have within the 
bounds of that colony between three and four hundred tboiisand people, 
or more than in some of our old States, such as Rhode Island or Delaware, 
or in some of our newer States, and loss than in some of our larger ones. 
They are not all American colonists or their descendants. Something less 
than twelve thousand have been sent thither from this c(jiiiitry. Alany of 
the original settlers have died, yet, like people elscw-hero, their offspring 
outnumber those deceased. The question is, if the C(jlored ])eof)le are 
persuaded to go anywhere, why not there? One reason fur unwillingness 
to do so is, that some of yon would rather reimJii within reach of the 
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country of yonr nativity. I do not know liow mucli attachment yon may 
have towards onr race. It does not strike me that yon have the greatest 
reason to love them. But still yon are attached to them at all events. 

^ The place I am thinking about having for a colony, is in Central America. 
It is nearer to ns than Liberia — not much more than one-foux’th as far as 
Liberia, and within seven days’ run by steamers. Unlike Liberia, it is a 
great line of travel — it is a highway. The country is a veiy excellent one 
for any people, and with great natural resources and advantages, and espe- 
cially because of the similarity of climate with your native soil, thus being 
suited to your physical condition. The particular place I have in view is 
to be a great highway from the Atlantic or Caribbean Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, and this particular place has all the advantages for a colony. On 
both sides there are harbors among the finest in the world. Again, there 
is evidence of very rich coal mines. A certain amount of coal is valuable 
in any country, and there may be more than enough for the wants of any 
country. Why I attach so much importance to coal is, it will afibrd an 
opportunity to the inhabitants for immediate employment till they get 
ready to settle permanently in their homes. If you take colonists where 
there is no good landing, there is a bad show ; and so where there is noth- 
ing to cultivate, and of which to make a farm. But if something is 
started so that you can get your daily bread as soon as you reach there, it 
is a great advantage. Coal land is the best thing I know of with which 
to commence an enterprise. To return — you have been talked to upon 
this subject, and told that a speculation is intended by gentlemen who 
have an interest in the country, including the coal mines. We have been 
mistaken all our lives if we do not know whites, as well as blacks, look 
to their self-interest. Unless among those deficient of intellect, everybody 
you trade with makes something. You meet with these things here and 
everywhere. If such persons have what will be an advantage to them, 
the question is, whether it cannot be made of advantage to you ? You 
are intelligent, and know that success does not as much depend on external 
help as on self-reliance. Much, therefore, depends upon yourselves. As 
to the coal mines, I think I see the means available for your self-reliance. 
I shall, if I get a sufficient number of you engaged, have provision made 
that you shall not be wronged. If you will engage in the enterprise, I 
will spend some of the money intrusted to me. I am not sure you will 
succeed. The Government may lose the money, but we cannot succeed 
unless we try ; but we think with care we can succeed. The political 
affairs in Central America are not in quite as satisfactory condition as j 
wish. There are contending factions in that quarter ; but it is true, all 
the factions are agreed alike on the subject of colonization, and want it, 
and are more generous than we are here. To your colored race they have 
no objection. Besides, I would endeavor to have you made equals, and 
have the best assurance that you should be the equals of the best. The 
oractical thing I want to ascertain is, whether I can get a number of able- 
oodied men, with their wives and children, who ai'e willing to go, when 
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I present evidence of encouragement and protection. Could I get a hun- 
dred tolerably intelligent men, with their wives and children, and able to 
“ cut their own fodder,” so to speak ? Can I have fifty ? If I could find 
twenty-five able-bodied men, with a mixture of women and children — ^ 
good things in the family relation, I think — I could make a successful 
commencement. I want you to let me know whether this can be done or 
not. This is the practical part of my wish to see you. These are sub- 
jects of very great importance — worthy of a month’s study, of a speech 
delivered in an hour. I ask you, then, to consider seriously, not pertain- 
ing to yourselves merely, nor for your race and ours for the present time, 
but as one of the things, if successfully managed, for the good of mankind 
— not confined to the present generation, but as 

“ From age to age descends the lay 
To millions yet to be, 

Till far its echoes roll away 
Into eternity.” 

The above is merely given as the substance of the President’s remarks. 

The chairman of the delegation briefly replied, that ‘‘ they would hold 
a consultation, and in a short time give an answer.” The President said, 

“ Take your full time — ^no hurry at all.” 

The delegation then withdrew. 

In pursuance of his plans of colonization, an agreement 
was entered into by the President, September 12, 1862, 
with A. W. Thompson, for the setlement, by free colored 
emigrants from the United States, of a tract of country 
within the Kepublic of New Grenada — ^the region referred 
to by the President in his remarks quoted above ; and the 
Hon. S. E. Pomeroy, a senator from Kansas, proposed to 
accompany and superintend the expedition. The sum of 
twenty -five thousand dollars was advanced to him from 
the colonization fund, but it was soon after discovered 
that the Government of New Grenada objected to the 
landing of these emigrants upon its territory, and the 
project was abandoned. 

In April, 1863, an agreement was made with responsible 
and highly respectable parties in New York for the colo- 
nization of He a Vache, within the Kepublic of Hayti, of 
which a favorable grant had been made by the Govern- 
ment — and which was represented in the published report 
of the Commissioner of Emigration in the Department cf 
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the Interior, as being in every way adapted to tne culture 
of cotton and other tropical products, and as eminently 
favorable for such an experiment. The Grovemment 
agreed to pay fifty dollars each for the removal of the 
consenting emigrants thither — payment to be made on 
official certificate of their arrival. The contractors fulfilled 
their portion of the agreement with fidelity, and to the 
utmost extent of their ability ; but after an expenditure 
of about eighty thousand dollars, it was discovered that 
the representations of the fertility of the island had been 
utterly unfounded, and that the enterprise was hopeless. 
The agent of the company, moreover, through whom the 
Grovernment had made the original contract, proved to be 
utterly untrustworthy and incapable, and was removed. 
The Government at last brought the negroes back to the 
United States, but incurred no additional expense, as it 
declined to pay the contractors the stipulated sum for the 
removal of the emigrants, or to reimburse them any por- 
tion of the moneys expended in the enterprise. 

No further experiments were made in the matter of col- 
onization ; but the disposition and employment of the 
negroes engaged a good deal of the attention and solicitude 
of the Government. When the rebellion first broke out 
there were many persons who insisted upon the instant 
emancipation of the slaves, and their employment in arms 
against the rebels of the Southern States. Public senti- 
ment, however, was by no means prepared for the adop- 
tion of such a measure. The Administration, upon its 
advent to power, was compelled to encounter a wide- 
spread distrust of its general purposes in regard to slavery, 
and especial pains were taken by the agents and allies of 
the rebellion to alarm the sensitive apprehensions of the 
Border States upon this subject. The President, there- 
fore, deemed it necessary, in order to secure that unity 
of sentiment without wMch united and effective action 
against the rebellion was felt to be impossible, to exclude 
from the contest all issues of a secondary nature, and to 
fasten the attention and thought of the whole country 
upon the paramount end and aim of the war — the restora- 
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tion of the Union and the authority of the Constitution of 
the United States. How steadily and carefully this policy 
was pursued, the preceding pages of this record will show. 

But as the war went on, and the desperate tenacity of 
the rebel resistance became more manifest — as the field 
of operations, both military and political, became enlarged, 
and the elements of the rebel strength were better under- 
stood, the necessity of dealing with the q^uestion of slavery 
forced itself upon the people and the G-overnment. The 
legislation of Congress, from time to time, represented and 
embodied these advancing phases of public opinion. At 
the extra session of 1861 a law was passed, discharging 
from slavery every slave who should be required or per- 
mitted by his master to take up arms against the United 
States, or to be employed in any military capacity in the 
rebel service. At the next session the President was 
authorized to employ persons of African descent in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, “in such manner as he should 
judge best for the public welfare,” and also to issue a 
proclamation commanding all persons in rebellion against 
the United States to lay down their arms and return to 
their allegiance ; and if any persons so warned should be 
found in rebellion thirty days after the date of such proc- 
lamation, the President was authorized to set free their 
slaves. Under these comprehensive acts the President 
took such steps on the subject as he believed the necessities 
of the country required, and as the public sentiment of 
the country would sustain. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was issued on the 1st of January, 1863, and measures 
were adopted soon afterwards to provide for the changes 
which it made inevitable. On the 20th of January, the 
Secretary of War authorized Governor Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to enlist volunteers for three years, and to in- 
clude persons of African descent, organized into a separate 
corps. In April, negro troops were enlisted by Adjutant- 
General Thomas for service in Arkansas, and on the 16th 
of that month he issued an order appointing commissioners 
to superintend the execution of a policy which the Gov- 
ernment had adopted for committing the protection of the 
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■banks of the Mississippi to a negro force. On the 22d 
of May, orders were issued "by the Secretary of 'War 
creating a Bureau of the War Department for all matters 
relating to the organization of colored troops, and estab- 
lishing rules for their enlistment, and for the appoint- 
ment of officers to command them. And on the 20th of 
August, Hon. J. Holt, Judge- Advocate Greneral, sent to 
the President an official opinion, to the effect that, under 
the laws of Congress on the subject, he had full authority 
to enlist slaves for service in the army precisely as he 
might enlist any other persons — providing for compensa- 
tion to loyal owners whose property might thus be taken 
for the public service. 

These were the initial steps of a movement for the 
employment of negro troops, which has gone forward 
steadily ever since, until, as has been seen from the 
President’s Message, over one hundred thousand negro 
soldiers were already in the army of the United States, 
contributing largely, by their courage and good conduct, 
to the suppression of the rebellion, which sought the 
perpetual enslavement of their race. The popular preju- 
dice against their employment in the army, which was 
so potent at the beginning, gradually gave way, even in 
the slaveholding States, to a more just estimate of the 
necessities of the emergency and the capacities of the 
negro race. And what was of still more importance to 
the welfare of the country, the people of the slavehold- 
ing States took up the question of slavery for discussion 
and practical action, as one in which their own well- 
being, present and prospective, was deeply involved. 
The Union party in every Southern State favored the 
abolition of slavery, and in Missouri, Maryland, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas, measures were speedily taken for the 
overthrow of an institution which had proved so detri- 
mental to their interests, and so menacing to the unity of 
the nation and the stability of republican institutions. 

In all of them Constitutional Conventions were held, 
and clauses inserted in the constitutions which were 
adopted, utterly abolishing slavery ; and these constitu- 
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tions were all sulbmitted to the popular vote, with the 
following results : — 


For. Against 

Maryland 80,174 29,799 

Louisiana 6,886 1,666 

Arkansas 12,177 226 

Missouri 48,670 41,808 


In the latter State, the Constitution adopted in 1864 
was, by a new Convention, held in January, 1865, revised 
and amended, and submitted to the popular vote on June 
6, 1865, and ratified as above. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MTLITAET EVENTS OP THE SPRING AND SUMMER OP 18 6A 

Battle of Oltjstee. — Kii-patriok’s Raid oir Riohmoisd. — ^The Red River 
Expeditiokt. — The Fort Pillow Massacre. — ^Rebel Atrocities. — Gteh- 
ERAL Grant’s Advance upon Richmond. — ^Battles in Mat. — Sher- 
man’s March to Atlanta. — ^Rebel Raids in Maryland and TCen- 
TiroKY. — S ie&e of Peteesbhro. — Martial Law in Kentucky. — Draft 
FOE 600,000 Men. — ^Capture of Mobile and Atlanta. 

The position of the two great armies of the United 
States at the opening of the year 1864 plainly indicated 
that the main interest of the military movements of the 
year was to he with the Army of the Potomac, which lay 
around Culpepper Court-House, still looking towards 
Richmond with unfaltering determination ; and with the 
great Army of the West, which was gathering around 
Chattanooga for its long and perilous southward march. 
During the month of January little was done anywhere 
except to prepare for the coming campaign. Neither of 
the grand armies made any movement during February 
or March, but some smaller expeditions were set on 
foot. 

As early as the 15th of December, 1863, General GUI- 
more, commanding the Department of the South, had 
applied to the Government for permission to send an 
expedition into Florida, for the purpose of cutting off 
supplies of the enemy ; and in January, in urging the 
matter stUl further upon the attention of General Halleck, 
he suggested that measures nught be also inaugurated for 
restoring the State of Florida to her allegiance under the 
terms of the President’s Proclamation. General Gillmore 
was authorized to take such action in the matter as he 
should deem proper ; and he accordingly organized an 
expedition, which left Port Royal on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, under General Seymour, and was followed soon 
afterwards by General GUlmore himself— to whom, on 
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tlie 13th of January, the President had addressed the 
following letter: — 


ExKOxrnvB Mansion, Washikoton-, January 13, 1864. 

Major-General Gillmoee : 

I understand an effort is being made bj same worthy gentlemen to 
reconstruct a legal State Government in Florida. Florida is in your 
Depai-tment, and it is- not unlikely you may be there in person. I have 
given Mr. Hay a commission of major, and sent him to you, with some 
blank-books and other blanks, to aid in the reconstruction. He will ex- 
plain as to the manner of using the blanks, and also my general views on 
the subject. It is desirable for all to co-operate, but if irreconcilable 
differences of opinion shall arise, you are master. I wish the thing done 
in the most speedy way, so that when done it be within the range of the 
late proclamation on the subject. The detail labor will, of course, have 
to be done by others ; but I will be greatly obliged if you will give it 
such general supervision as you can find consistent with your more 
strictly military duties. 

Abkaham Linooiis'. 

f 

The advance portion of the expedition reached Jack- 
souville on the 8th of February. General Gillmore re- 
turned to Port Royal on the 16th, leaving the command 
of the expedition to General Seymour. The first opera- 
tions were successful. Near Jacksonville one hundred 
prisoners, with eight pieces of serviceable artillery, fell 
into our hands, and expeditions were pushed forward 
into the interior, by which large amounts of stores and 
supplies were destroyed. On the 17th, General Seymour, 
with five thousand men, was on the Florida Central 
Railroad, about forty-five miles from Jacksonville. Here 
they remained until the 20th, when the preparations for 
a movement towards Lake City were completed. The 
enemy was found in force, a little before reacliing I^ake 
City, at Olustee, a small station on the railroad. The 
engagement was commenced between the enonny’s skir- 
mishers and our advance. The fire directed against our 
men was so hot that they were compelled to fall back ; 
then we brought two batteries to bear on the enemy, and 
our whole force became engaged with more than twice 
their number of the rebels, who occupied a strong posi- 
tion, flanked by a marsh. Again we retreated, taking 
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anotlier position ; "bEt it was impossible to contend with, 
a force so greatly superior, and, after a battle of three 
hours and a half, ^neral Seymour retired, leaying 
his dead and severely wounded on the field. Ihve guns 
were lost, and about a thousand men killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

On the 3d of February, General Sherman, with a strong 
force, set out from Vicksburg, in light marching order, 
and moved eastward. Shortly after, a cavalry expedi- 
tion, imder General Smith, set out from Memphis, to 
work its way southeastward, and join Sherman some- 
where on the borders of Mississippi and Alabama. By 
the 18th, Smith had accomplished nearly one-half of his 
proposed march, but soon after found the enemy concen- 
trated in superior force in his front. Finding it impossi- 
ble to proceed, he fell back, destroying the bridges on 
the Memphis and Ohio Railroad in his retreat. There 
was continual skirmishing, but no decisive battle, during 
the retreat, which lasted untO. the 25th, when the expe- 
dition accomplished its return to Memphis. Much dam- 
age was done to the enemy by the destruction of property, 
but the main object of making a junction with Sherman 
failed. Sherman went as far east as Meridian, almost on 
the borders of Mississippi and Alabama, and after de- 
stroying large quantities of rebel stores, and breaking 
their lines of communication, he returned to Vicksburg. 

Another enterprise was a raid upon Richmond, made 
by a large cavalry force under General Kilpatrick. 
Leaving his camp on the 28th of February, he crossed 
the Rapidan, gained the rear of Lee’ s army without being 
discovered, and pushed rapidly on in the direction of 
Richmond. A detachment under Colonel Lahlgren was 
sent from the main body to Frederick’s HaU, on the 
Virginia Central Railroad. The road was torn up for 
some distance ; then the James River Canal Avas struck, 
and six grist-mills, which formed one of the main sources 
of supply for the Confederate army, Avere destroyed. Sev- 
eral locks on the canal were bloATii up, and other dam- 
age done. Lahlgren’ s main body then pressed onward to- 
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wards Kiclimond, and came within three miles of the city, 
when, encountering a Confederate force, it was compelled 
to withdraw, Dahlgren himself being killed, and a large 
part of his force captured. Kilpatrick, meanwMle, 
pressed onward to Spottsylvania Court-House, and thence 
to Beaver Dam, near where the two lines of railway from 
Richmond, those running to Grordonsville and Freder- 
icksburg, cross. Here the railway was torn up, and the 
telegraph line cut, and the cavalry pushed straight on 
towards Richmond. They reached the outer line of 
fortifications at a little past ten on the morning of the 1st 
of March, about three and a half miles from the city. 
These were fairly passed, and the second line, a mile 
nearer, was reached, and a desultory fire was kept up for 
some hours. Towards evening Kilpatrick withdre#, and 
encamped six nules from the city. In the niglit an 
artillery attack was made upon the camp, and our troops 
retired still farther, and on the following morning took 
up their line of march down the Peninsula towards* 
Williamsburg. Several miles of railway connection of 
great importance to the enemy were interrupted, stores to 
the value of several millions of dollars were destroyed, 
and some hundreds of prisoners were captured, as the 
result of this expedition. 

In the early part of March, General Banks organized 
an expedition with all the available force of the army and 
navy in his department, to move up the Red River as 
far as Shreveport, where the rebels had large supplies, 
and where it was intended that he should be joined by 
General Steele, with the forces which he could collect in 
Arkansas, when the combined armies would be power- 
ful enough to sweep away all rebel opposition in that 
part of the State, if not in Texas. 

A force of about ten thousand men, under command of 
General A. J. Smith, left Vicksburg on the 10th of 
March in twenty transports, and, having joined the fleet, 
proceeded up the Red River. This portion of the expe- 
dition met with a decided success in the capture of Port 
De Russey by storm, with but little loss, by which can- 
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txire the rirer was opened to the fleet as far as Alexan- 
dria, where the whole expedition was united under eom- 
mand of General Banks. On the 26th of March they 
moved forward, meeting with uninterrupted success, as far 
as Natchitoches, some eighty miles above Alexandria. But 
at Sabine Cross- Eoads, about twenty miles farther up, 
they found the rebel army posted, under the command of 
General Dick Taylor. This resistance had not been anti- 
cipated : the army Was not marching compactly, nor could 
the gunboats be of any assistance, on account of the dis- 
tance of the river from the road. 

The consequence was, that the Thirteenth Corps of our 
army, being too far in advance to receive proper support, 
was attacked by the rebels in superior force and driven 
back upon the Nineteenth Corps, which had formed inline 
of battle, and wliich repulsed the advancing enemy with 
great slaughter. This battle was fought on the 8th of 
April. That night General Banks determined to fall 
back to Pleasant Hill, at which point two other divisions, 
under General A. J. Smith, had arrived. Here our 
forces were attacked, about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of the next day. The rebels at first gained some advan- 
tage, pressing the Nineteenth Corps back up a hill, 
behind the crest of which lay General Smith’s troops, by 
whose unexpected and destructive fire the rebel lines of 
battle, as they came over the crest, were suddenly ar- 
rested. A rapid charge of the Union troops put the rebels 
entirely to flight, with a loss of several thousand killed 
and wounded, many hundred prisoners, and some guns, 
most of which, however, had been taken from us by the 
rebels the day before. 

Our own army, however, was so shattered in the two 
battles, that General Banks ordered a retreat of the entire 
force to Grand Ecore, some forty miles below. The 
water in the Bed Eiver being unusually low, and falling, 
it was found necessary to remove the fleet, and with it 
the army, still fartlier down the river to Alexandria. On 
the way down, the gunboat Eastport having got aground, 
had to be abandoned, and was blown up. 
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General Steele, in consequence of the retreat of Gen 
eral Banks, was hiraself compelled to fall hack to Little 
Kock, which he reached without much fighting, hut with 
the loss of a good deal of material. 

The water in the Eed Eiver continued to fall until it 
was found that there was not water enough on the falls 
at Alexandria to allow the gunhoats to pass oyer. The 
rebels were enabled to throw forces below, so as to impede 
the communication with the army by the rivei', and as 
it became evident that the army must retreat still far- 
ther, the gravest apprehensions were felt lest the whole 
fleet of twelve gunboats should be of necessity, aban- 
doned to the rebels, or blown up. In this extremity, a 
plan was devised by Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, of the 
Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry, Acting Engineer of the Nine- 
teenth Corps, of building a series of dams on the falls, 
by which to raise the water suf3.ciently to allow the gun- 
boats to pass over. The plan was ridiculed by some of 
the best engineers ; but under the approval of Commo- 
dore Porter, who commanded the fleet, and General 
Banks, it was tried with perfect success. The dams were 
built within ten days, and all the gunboats brought safely 
over. Commodore Porter, in his report, says, “Words 
are inadequate to express the admiration I feel for Col- 
onel Bailey. * * * Leaving out his ability as an engineer 
and the credit he has conferred upon the country, he has 
saved the Union a valuable fleet, worth nearly $2,000,000, 
and has deprived the enemy of a triumph whicli would 
have emboldened them to carry on this war a year or 
two longer.” Colonel Bailey was at once appointed by 
the President a brigadier-general for these distinguished 
services. 

After this escape, the fleet and the army retreated 
down the river. The fleet lost two small gunboats by 
rebel batteries on the way down ; but the army, thougli 
attacked several times, repulsed the rebels with consider- 
able loss, and crossed the Atchafalaya in safety, on the 
19th of May. 

About the time of the check which General Banks re- 
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ceived at SaMne Cross-Eoads, th.e arms of tlie ITnion 
met witli reverses ia two other quarters. Oue of these 
was the capture of Port Pillow, ou the Mississippi, on 
the 12th of April, hy a rebel force under General Forrest, 
a capture marked in the history of the war by the atro- 
cious butchery of the garrison after the surrender of the 
place. The garrison was composed of about six hun- 
dred men under command of Major Boyd, who was 
killed near the close of the fight. Of these six hundred 
about three hundred and fifty were colored troops. The 
attack was commenced in the early morning, and the gar- 
rison were driven from some outworks into the fort 
itself, which they defended with the assistance of a gun- 
boat, till about four p. m., when the rebels made a final 
charge upon the fort from positions which they had occu- 
pied by taking advantage of a flag of truce sent to the 
fort to demand its surrender, and carried its defences by 
storm. The garrison thereupon threw down their arms 
and surrendered, but were shot down in cold blood rmtil 
but few were left alive. Some were forced to stand up 
in line and were then shot. Some were shot when lying 
wounded on the ground. Women and children were 
shot or cut to pieces. The huts in which the sick and 
wounded had taken refuge were fired over their heads, 
and there were stories of even darker cruelties than these. 
Of the white officers who commanded the colored troops, 
but two were left alive, and these were wounded. Of the 
garrison there were left thirty-six white men and twenty- 
one negroes, and forty were carried off as prisoners. Some 
of the negroes saved their lives by feigning death and 
digging out from the thin covering of earth which the 
rebels had thrown over their victims. 

The news of this atrocity excited the deepest horror 
throughout the country, and there was a general call for 
retaliation. In order to have an authentic statement of 
the facts. Congress passed resolutions directing the Com 
mittee on the Conduct of the War to investigate the mat 
ter. The committee sent two of its members. Senator 
Wade and Mr. Gooch, to the spot. They examined many 
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witnesses, and on the 5th of May made their report, with 
the testimony which they had taken. The report showed 
that this proceeding of the rebels was in pursuance of a 
policy deliberately adopted, in the expectation of driving 
from the ranks of the Union armies not only the negroes, 
but also Ihe “home-made Yankees,” as they termed the 
loyal Southerners. 

The massacre was referred to by the President in his 
speech at the opening of the Sanitary Commission Pair, 
in Baltimore, while it was stUl under investigation, and 
he then said that if the massacre was proved to have been 
committed, retribution should surely come ; nor was this 
the first time that the question of retaliation had been 
brought to his attention. In fact, as early as July, 1863, 
the subject had been considered, and the conclusion 
which was then arrived at was announced in the follow- 
ing General Order : — 

EssotTTiVB MANSiour, Wabhikgtoit, July 80, 1808. 

It is the duty of every Grovernment to give protection to its citizens, of 
whatever class, color, or condition, and especially to those who are duly 
organized as soldiers in the public service. The law of nations and the 
usages and customs of war, as carried on by civilized powers, permit no 
distinction as to color in the treatment of prisoners of war as public 
enemies. To sell or enslave any captured person, on account of his color 
and for no offence against the laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism, and 
a crime against the civilization of the age. 

The Government of the United States will give the same protection to 
all its soldiers ; and if the enemy shall sell or enslave any one because of 
his color, the offence shall be punished by retaliation upon the enemy’s 
prisoners in our possession. 

It is therefore ordered that for every soldier of the United States killed 
in violation of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed ; and for 
every one enslaved by the enemy or sold into slavery, a rebel soldier slmll 
be placed at hard labor on the public works, and continued at such labor 
until the other shall be released and receive the treatment due to a pris- 
oner of war. Abuaiiam Lijmcoln. 

But whether from the President’s tenderness of lieart, 
which made it very hard for him to order the exc^cution 
of a rebel soldier who had himself done no special wrong, 
even in retaliation for such barbarities as this at Port Pil- 
low, or from some other cause, the first part of this order 
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was never executed. The latter part of it ■was once carried 
into effect 'with excellent results by General Butler during 
the siege of Petersburg. Having learned that some of our 
colored troops, who had been taken prisoners, were not 
treated as prisoners of war, hut were made to work hy the 
rebels on their fortifications, he at once took a number of 
rebel officers and set them at work upon the canal, which 
he was digging at Dutch Gap, where they were constantly 
exposed to the heavy fire which the rebels kept up to 
check the progress of the work. This treatment proved 
speedily effectual. Our colored soldiers were relieved 
from their work on the fortifications, and the rebel officers 
were withdrawn from their exposed position and their 
weary labors. 

Another similar action led to a similar result. The 
rebels at Charleston, desirous of checking the fire of the 
“ swamp angel ” and other guns, which were making the 
city uninhabitable, placed some of our officers within 
reach of the shells, and notified our forces that they had 
done so. On our part a number of rebel officers of eq^ual 
rank were immediately taken thither and also placed un- 
der fire. The only result was the exchange of the officers, 
and the rebels did not undertake again to defend them- 
selves in that way. 

Port Pillow was not the only case of such atrocities on 
the part of the rebels. A somewhat similar affair took place 
on the 20th of April in North Carolina, on the capture of 
Plymouth on the Roanoke River, where a company of loyal 
North Carolinians and some negro troops were also mur- 
dered in cold blood after the surrender. The capture was 
mainly effected by the success of a rebel iron-clad, the Albe- 
marle, which was able to destroy some of our gunboats, 
and drive others down the river, the commander of the 
Miami, Lieutenant Flusser, being killed by the rebound of 
a shell, which he had himself fired against the iron sides 
of the rebel vessel. Our fleet being driven down the 
river, communication with our garrison in Plymouth was 
cut off, and the place, being attacked by a heavy rebel 
force, was surrendered, after a gallant defence for four days, 
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Iby its commander, General 'Wessels, witli its garrison of 
fifteen hundred men and twenty-five guns. The effect of 
this success was to render the withdrawal of onr troops 
from other places in North Carolina inevitable. The 
Albemarle had for a time complete control of the river, 
hnt coming down into the Sound, she was attacked by 
three of our wooden gunboats, aniji in a gallant fight was 
so injured as to be compelled to betake herself up the 
river again to Plymouth, which she never left afterwards, 
being sank at her moorings, on the night of the 27th of 
October following, by a torpedo-boat, commanded by 
Lieutenant Cushing. 

In these smaller affairs, the rebels had been able to gain 
some successes, owing to the policy adopted by General 
Grant, of concentrating our forces from all quarters to 
strengthen the two great armies whose movements were 
to grind the Confederacy _to powder. 

General Grant, having been appointed to the command 
of the armies of the United States, went to NashviUe, 
where he issued an order announcing his assumption of 
the command. After making what arrangements were 
necessary with reference to the Western army, which he 
left under the command of General Sherman, he came 
eastward, to conduct in person the campaign against 
General Lee. The preparations for the coming cam- 
paign took time, and it was not till the third day of May 
that all things were ready for the foi’ward movement. 
The Army of the Potomac remained under the special 
command of General Meade, and lay about Culpepper 
Court-House. General Burnside had been colhicting a 
strong force, in good part colored ti’oops, at Annapolis 
Another strong force was under the command of Gen- 
eral Butler and General Smith, at Y orktown, and yet an 
other, not so strong, under General Sigel, at Winchester. 
Burnside’s troops were put in motion, and passed through 
Washington on the 23d of April to a position whence 
they could follow the Army of the Potomac at a short 
distance — and all things were thus now ready for 
the great advance. At this time the following cor- 
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xespondence passed between the President and General 
Grant : — 


Executive Mansion-, IV'ashin&ton, April 30, 1864 

Lieut. -General Grant : 

Not expecting to see yon before the spring campaign opens, I wish to 
express in this way my entire satisfaction with what you have done up to 
this time, so far as I understand it. 

The particulars of your plans I neither know nor seek to know. You 
are vigilant and self-reliant ; and, pleased with this, I wish not to obtrude 
any restraints or constraints 4ipon you. While I am very anxious that 
any great disaster or capture of our men in great number shall be avoided, 
I know that these points are less likely to escape your attention tlian they 
would be mine. If there be any thing wanting which is within my power 
to give, do not fail to let me know it. 

And now, with a brave army and a just cause, may God sustain you. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln. 


GRANT’S REPLY. 

Heai)-Quarter8 Armies of the TJnitri) States, ) 
CuLFEPPEB Couet-House, J/ay 1, 1864 f 

The Presibent : 

Your very kind letter of yesterday is just received. The confidence 
you express for the future and satisfaction for the past, in my military 
administration, is acknowledged with pride. It shall be my earnest 
endeavor that you and the country shall not be disappointed. From my 
first entrance into the volunteer service of the country to the present day, 
I have never had cause of complaint ; have never expressed or implied a 
complaint against the Administration, or the Secretary of War, for throw- 
ing any embarrassment in the way of my vigorously prosecuting what 
appeared to bo my duty. 

Indeed, since the promotion which placed me in command of all the 
armies, and in view of the great responsibility and imporiance of success, 
I have been astonished at the readiness with which every thing asked for 
has been yielded, without even an explanation being asked. Should my 
success be less than I deserve and expect, the least I can say is, the fault 
is not with you. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, General. 

The interest and anxiety with which the people watched 
for the approaching movement of the army was very deep. 
Nor did it content itself with mere watchfulness. It took 
the right direction of work, and from every quarter the 
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hands of the Grovemment -were stayed up hy the willing 
hearts of the people. 

As one instance of the desire to help, which was uni- 
versally felt, we may mention the offer of Colonel F. B. 
Loomis, of New London, to garrison Port TrumhuU with 
citizen soldiers for one hundred days, at his own expense, 
thus releasing the veterans, by whom it was garrisoned, to 
go to the front. 

The President replied to this offer as follows : — 

Executive Mansion, ‘Washington, May 12, ISCkL 

My Dear Sir: 

I liave tlie honor to acknowledge the receipt of jour communication of 
the 28th April, in which you offer to replace the present garrison at Fort 
Trambnll with volunteers, which you propose to raise at your own ex 
pense. While it seems inexpedient at this time to accept this proposition, 
on account of the special duties now devolving upon the garrison men- 
tioned, I cannot pass unnoticed such a meritorious instance of individual 
patriotism. Permit me, for the Government, to express my cordial thanks 
to you for this generous and puhlio-spirited offer, which is worthy of note 
among the many called forth in these times of national trial. 

I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 

A. Lincoln. 

P. B. Loomis, Esq. 

It was on Monday, the 2d of May, that the forward 
march of the army began, and the Rapidan was crossed 
without opposition on Tuesday and Wednesday, by the 
fords lying to the east of Lee’s position. General Grant, 
recognizing the fact that the strength of the rebellion lay 
not in the fortifications of Richmond, but in the ranks of 
Lee’s army, aimed to place himself upon the southern 
communications of that army, and by heavy blows to 
destroy it. And with the very commencement of this 
movement he forced Lee to leave the intrenclied line be- 
hind which he had so long faced the gathering storm, and 
make haste to attack his foe before he had reached his 
rear. This he at once did, and on Thursday the battles 
of the Wilderness began. The character of the ground 
gave every advantage to the rebels. It was all overgrown 
with scrub pines, with but feiv roads leading through it 
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They kneM" the ground thoroughly, and their movenaents 
could he made unseen, while the dense woods made cav- 
alry and artillery almost useless. Lee’s first effort was to 
break through our lines between our centre under War- 
ren and our left under Hancock, but by great exertions 
this was prevented, and night came without any sub- 
stantial result. With the morning of Friday, General 
Grant assumed the offensive, and the tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed throughout the day. On our left, Hancock’s 
successes in the morning were lost again by noon, but a 
heavy attack of the rebels upon him in the afternoon was 
successfully repulsed. On our right no material advan- 
tage of position was gaiued during the day ; but the death 
of General Wadsworth, who fell at the head of his men, 
was a heavy loss to us, and by a furious assault, just 
before night, the rebels succeeded in breaking ©ur lines, 
capturing General Thomas Seymour, and many of his 
men. The lines were, however, speedily re-established. 
The result was on the whole favorable to General Grant, 
as the rebels had failed to thoroughly break his lines or 
disable him for the forward movement which, on Satur- 
day night, after a day of skirmishing without any general 
engagement, he undertook, aiming at Spottsylvania Court- 
House. The rebels, however, becoming aware of his 
movement, moved likewise, and, having the shorter line, 
gained the position first, and held it against our attack 
during the hours of Sunday,' our lines being formed about 
two miles and a half north of Spottsylvania. Monday was 
a day of skirmishing, sadly marked for us, however, by 
the death of General Sedgwick, who was in command of 
the Sixth Corps. Mght found the two armies facing each 
other, each behind temporary breastworks, each watchful, 
each determined. 

The news of the movement of the army was not made 
public until Friday morning. The vital importance of 
its results was everywhere felt. All eyes were at once 
intent upon those bloody fields, all ears eager for informa- 
tion of what was going on there ; and the prayers of the 
■whole people of the North went up to God, earnest, fer 
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vent, full of faith, that He would hless the righteous 
cause. 

OiRcial bulletins were given to the public of the results 
of the different days’ operations as they slowly became 
known. And on Tuesday morning all hearts were thrilled 
with joy by the following official announcement from the 
President : — 


Executive Mansion, Washington, May 9, 1864. 
To the Friends of Union and Liberty : 

Enough is known of army operations, within the last five days, to 
claim our special gratitude to God. "While what remains undone de- 
mands our most sii cere prayers to and reliance upon Him (without whom 
all efibrt is vain), 1 recommend that all patriots at their homes, in their 
places of public worship, and wherever they may he, unite in common 
thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God. 

Abraham Linoolh. 

* 

Accompanying this recommendation were published 
bulletins of the results up to Saturday, the retiring of 
the rebels from General Grant’s front, and the march of 
our army towards Spottsylvania. The news spread great 
joy everywhere, and that night a crowd of several thou- 
sand people marched to the White House to serenade the 
President, who, being called for, came out and spoke as 
follows : — 

Fellow- Citizens : — I am very much obliged to you for the compliment 
of this call, though I apprehend it owing more to the good news 
received to-day from the array, than to a desire to see mo. I am indeed 
very grateful to the brave men who have been struggling with the enemy 
in the field, to their noble commanders who have directed tliom, and 
especially to our Maker. Our commanders are following up tlieir victo- 
ries resolutely and successfully. I think, without knowing the particu- 
lars of the plans of General Grant, that what has been accomplished is 
of more importance than at first appears. 1 believe, I know (and am 
especially- grateful to know) that General Grant has not lieen jostled in 
his purposes, that he has made all his points, and to-day ho is on his lino 
as he purposed before he moved his armies. I will volunteer to say that 
I am very glad at what has happened, but there is a great deal still to be 
done. "While we are grateful to all the brave men and ollicers for the 
events of the past few days, we should, above all, bo very grateful to 
Almighty God, who gives us victory. 

TJiere is enough yet before us requiring all loyal men and patriots to 
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perform their share of the labor and follow the example of the modest 
General at the head of onr armies, and sink all personal consideration 
for the sake of the country. I commend yon to keep yourselves in the 
same tranquil mood that is characteristic of that brave an 4 loyal man. 
I have said more than I expected when I came before you. Repeating my 
thanks for this call, I bid you good-by. 

Wliile the movement of the Army of the Potomac 
■was the chief point of interest, it was not the only 
one. On Wednesday, May 4th, G-eneral Butler haying 
put his troops on hoard a fleet of transports, made a rapid 
move up the James River and occupied City Point and 
Bermuda Hundred, on both sides of the Appomattox 
River, across which pontoons were thrown — while Glen- 
eral Kautz, at the head of a strong force of cavalry, left 
Suffolk upon a raid on the Petersburg and Weldon Rail- 
road — which he succeeded in cutting by destroying some 
bridges. G-eneral Butler also succeeded in cutting the 
railroad between Petersburg and Richmond, so as to pre- 
vent for a time the sending of re-enforcements to General 
Lee from the forces that were south of Richmond under 
Beauregard. 

General Grant, meantime, had not been content -with 
merely pounding against Lee’s front with men and "with 
guns, of which he was now able to employ more than in 
the battles of the Wilderness. He also dispatched his cav- 
alry under General Sheridan round the right flank of the 
rebels, on the 10th of May, which, reaching the railroads, 
made an immense destruction of supplies prepared for 
Lee’s army, and of locomotives and cars for their trans- 
portation, and which, on the 11th, routed the rebel cav- 
alry under General Stuart, at Yellow Tavern, in which 
engagement Stuart was killed ; and, pressing on yet nearer 
Richmond and over the first line of the works around the 
(uty, turned off to the east, and crossing the Chickahom- 
iiiy, reached Fortress Monroe with little loss, having in- 
flicted great damage on the enemy. 

The 10th and 11th of May were days of hard fighting 
for the Army of the Potomac, of heavy losses and par- 
tial successes for both sides, and of attacks met and re 
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pulsed, Tvitli the employment of all the resources of Loth 
armies ; and the dispatches -which General Grant sent to 
Washington on the night of the 11th summed up the 
results as follows : — 

We have no-w ended tlie sixth day of yery heavy fighting. The result 
to this time is mucli in our favor. Our losses have been heavy, as well 
as those of the enemy. I think the loss of the enemy must be greater. 
We have taken over five thousand prisoners in battle, while he has taken 
from us but few, except stragglers. I propose to fight it out on this line, 
if it takes all summer. 

The early light of the next morning brought results 
yet more in our favor ; for with the break of day, Han- 
cock, now on our right, fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
rebel intrenchments, and stormed over them, capturing 
several thousand prisoners, including two generals, to- 
gether -with thirty or forty cannon, only eighteen of which, 
however, he was able to hold. For Lee, stung to the 
quick by this deadly blow, gathered all his forces to re- 
take the position, and five desperate charges upon it du- 
ring the day covered the ground with dead and wounded, 
until, when the battle was over, nearly a thousand rebel 
dead lay within an acre or two of ground in front of the 
works. The utmost exertions of the rebels were in vain, 
however, and they sullenly withdrew to another posi- 
tion. A storm now set in and enfo-* 'ed quiet on both 
armies for several days. During this time General But- 
ler moved forward towards Fort Darling, but on the 16th 
day of May he met with a heavy blow from the rebels, 
who took advantage of a fog to make a successful attack, 
driving him from the railroad and forcing him to return 
to his lines at Bermuda Hundred. General Sigel, too, who 
had marqhed down the Shenandoah Valley, was met by a 
superior force under General Im.bden, and driven back 
■with a loss of five guns. General Kautz, however, with 
his cavalry, having returned from his first successful raid, 
set out upon a second one towards the Danville road, 
which he also succeeded in injuring to some extent. 

The Government strained every nerve to send forward 
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re-enforcements to General Grant, and on tLe ISth the 
fighting in front of Spottsylvania was renewed. On the 
19th the rebels inflicted a heavy loss upon our right by 
making an unexpected attack, in which some of our newly 
arrived regiments suffered severely. Tins was an attempt 
of the rebels to cut our communications, but they failed 
entirely in d^iig so. 

They had, tiowever, by this time thrown up intrench- 
raents of so formidable a character that General Grant 
determined again to make a flanking movement by the 
left. 

The movement was at once perceived by General Lee, 
and when our forces arrived at the North Anna river, the 
rebels were already there. They were not, however, 
able to prevent our forces from crossiog the river, and 
inflicting a severe blow upon the enemy in the crossing. 
After crossing, however, the main body of Lee’s army 
was discovered to have taken so strong a position be- 
tween the North and South Anna rivers, that General 
Grant again deemed it wise not to make a direct attack, 
but to repeat Ms flanking movement. 

The army was accordingly withdrawn without loss 
from Lee’s front on the night of Thursday, May 26th, and, 
moving again by the left, crossed the Pamunkey, but 
was again confronted by the rebel army, which, after 
some severe fighting again made a stand at Coal Harbor. 
While here, one corps of General Butler’s army, under 
General Smith, was transferred to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. Thus re-enforced, a violent but unsuccessful attack 
was made upon the rebel intrenchments on the 3d of 
June, and, after heavy losses, the attack was abandoned. 
Repeated efforts, however, on the part of the rebels, to 
turn our left, ancl to break up the communication which 
liad been formed with the White House, on the Pamun- 
key river, also failed as signally. And both armies thus 
remained for several days, watching each other sleep- 
lessly, and each preferring to receive rather than to make 
an attack. 

Other co-operative movements went on during all this 
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time. In Western Virginia, General Ayerill Lad made 
quite a successful raid upon the railroads. In the Shen- 
andoah Valley, where General Hunter had taken com- 
mand in place of General Sigel, our forces won a brilliant 
victory at Piedmont over the rebels under Generals 
Jones and Imboden, the former of whom was killed. 
Hunter captured one thousand five hundred prisoners 
and three guns ; and, forming a junction with Crook and 
AveriU, pushed on towards Lynchburg, which however 
he was unable to reach. An unsuccessful attack was 
made by General Butler’s forces upon Petersburg on the 
10th of June. 

On the 12th of June, General Grant, having become 
convinced that nothing could be gained by a direct attack 
upon General Lee, followed up his plan of aiming to 
strike Lee’s southern communications by leaving his 
front and again marching by the left to the James river, 
which he crossed upon a pontoon bridge below City 
Point, and immediately moved forward to the attack 
upon Petersburg. Again, however. General Lee, having 
the inside lines to move upon, was a few hours in advance 
of our troops, and, while several forts were taken on the 
outer lines of defences, with thirteen cannon and some 
prisoners, in which the colored troops especially distin- 
guished themselves, the inner lines were found to be too 
strong, and our army settled itself down to the siege of 
Petersburg. 

General Sherman’s movement upon Atlanta was made at 
the same time as that of the Army of the Potomac. Ilis army 
was superior in numbers to that which was opposed to it, 
but the rocky heights which were held by Genei-al John- 
ston were so strong that General Sherman did not waste 
its strength by attacking them in front, but by a series of 
masterly flank movements he compelled the rebel army 
to retreat successively from Buzzard’s Boost, from Dal- 
ton, and from Resaca, at which latter place tliere wen’, 
however, two days of heavy fighting on the 14th and 
1.5th of May; resulting in the capture of both guns ami 
prisoners by our troops, the retreat of Johnston across 
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the Oostenaula river, and the capture without serious 
opposition of Rome and Kingston, some sixty miles fur 
ther on towards Atlanta. At Rome, large c[uantities of 
provisions were captured, and large machine-shops were 
destroyed. Johnston’s retreat had heen too rapid to 
allow of his doing much damage to the railroad along 
which his army was falling hack towards Atlanta ; and 
whatever damage he was enabled to do was at once 
repaired, and the railroad was put in use to supply our 
armies in their advance. 

The Altoona Mountains were the scene of the next 
stand made by the rebels. General Sherman continued 
the flanking system, and moved towards Dallas, where, 
however, he was met by the rebels, who attacked Mc- 
Pherson’s Corps on the 28th of May, and met a disastrous 
repulse, losing some two thousand five hundred killed 
and wounded and eight hundred prisoners This move- 
ment having drawn the rebels from their position at the 
pass of the Altoona Mountains, it was occupied and held by 
our cavalry, becoming at once, as General Sherman said, 
“as useful to us as it was to the enemy,” and the rebels 
took up a new position at Kenesaw and Lost Mountain. 
Efforts were made by them, while Sherman was advanc- 
ing towards this position, to interfere with his communi- 
cations, and some damage was done to the railroad by 
rebel cavalry, which was, however, speedily driven off. 
A more discouraging affair, however, was the defeat of a 
heavy expedition, which set out from Memphis under 
command of General Sturges, by the rebel General For- 
rest, on the 10th of June. The requirements of General 
Sherman’s position were not, however, so great but th|it 
he was able at once to make arrangements to repair this 
disaster. Like General Grant, he was not “jostled from 
his plans” by these outside manoeuvres any more than 
by the direct blows of the rebel army, and by the 18th 
of June, when Grant stationed himself before the works 
of Petersburg after his march of a hundred miles and 
his many battles, Sherm<an had arrived before the rebel 
Avorlcs at Kenesaw Mountain after a similar march of 
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figliting and flanking the enemy over something more 
than a hundred miles of territory. 

Both of these movements are now recognized as having 
"been splendid successes. But it is not to be denied that 
from the time of the commencement of the siege of Peters- 
burg there was a growing feeling of doubt and anxiety in. 
the country in reference to the operations of the army of 
the Potomac. It had been often announced that Lee’ s 
army was cut to pieces and fleeing in disorder, and yet 
that army had thus far, by repeated stands, been able to 
prevent Grant from breaking through its lines. Even 
Petersburg was declared to have been taken by assault 
on the first attack ; and yet it was found that, instead of 
thisj our army was not able at once to’ draw its lines 
around the place far enough to cut off the Weldon Rail- 
road. The losses of the army were greatly exaggerated 
by the opposition, the difficulties of its position magnified, 
the lack of water and the dust and heat were dilated 
upon, and even the visit which the President paid to tlie 
army on the 22d of June was dwelt upon as an event 
showing that the difficulties of the situation were great, 
if not insuperable. 

The army, however, did not look at it in that light. 
The President’s visit was for them a gratification, not a 
cause for anxiety, and they cheered him, as he rode along 
the lines, with a heartiness which expressed their confi- 
dence in him and in the leaders wliom he had given them. 
The President’s confident expressions as to the state of 
affairs on his return went far to encourage the country ; 
for the people had already come in great measure to 
have that abounding confidence in Mr. Lincoln whicli 
displayed itself so wonderfully during the rest of liis life. 
He appreciated in his turn the confidence which tlie 
people felt in him. “ I do my best to deserve tliis,” said 
he to a friend, “but I tremble at the responsibility that 
devolves upon me, a weak, mortal man, to serve such a 
great and generous people in such a place as I hold, in 
such an awful crisis as this. It is a terrible responsibility ; 
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TMit it Las Leen imposed upon me without my seeking; 
and I trust Providence has a wise purpose for me to 
fulfil by appointing me to this charge, which is almost 
too much for a weak mortal to hold.” 

He appreciated not only this confidence in him, but the 
whole character of the people. “ Such a people,” said 
he, “ can never fail ; and they deserve, and will receive, 
the proudest pdace in the history of nations.” It seems 
sad to think that he could not have lived to see how 
speedily the fulfilment of Ms prophecy approached. 

Greneral G-rant’s purpose was to extend his lines south- 
ward, cutting off as speedily as possible the railroads 
which led from Petersburg to the south; and by the 
cavalry arm destroying the other railroads leading to 
Richmond, thus isolating it from the South. In pursu- 
ance of this plan Sheridan with his cavalry destroyed a 
large portion of the railroads between Richmond and 
Gordonsville, returning to the WMte House, and there 
opening communications again with General Grant ; and 
Wilson, on the south, cut the Weldon Raikoad, and, 
reaching Burkesville, did serious damage also to the 
Danville road. The first move of the army, however, 
towards the Weldon road resulted disastrously; and 
Wilson, on Ms return from his raid, was set upon at 
Ream’s Station, and had to cut Ms way through with 
heavy loss, by the aid of a diversion effected by the 
Sixth Corps, which was sent to Ms relief. General Hun- 
ter, too, was unable to capture Lynchburg, and, fall- 
ing short of ammunition, was compelled to retreat into 
Western Virginia by the Valley of the Kanawha. 

Amid these various movements. Congress adjourned on 
the 4th of July. 

The feeling at its adjournment was not buoyant, but 
tending to depression; and, just before it separated, a 
resolution was piassed, requesting the President to ap- 
I)oint a day of fasting and prayer. Accordingly, on the 
7tli of July, he issued the following proclamation ; — 
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PBOOLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States, 

Wheeeas, the Senate and House of Representatives at tlieir last session 
adopted a concurrent resolution, which was approved on the' second day 
of July instant, and which was in the words following, namely : 

That the President of the United States be requested to appoint a day 
of humiliation and prayer by the people of the United States, that he re- 
quest his constitutional advisers at the head of the Executive Departments 
to unite with him, as Chief Magistrate of the nation, at the City of Wash- 
ington, and the members of Congress, and all magistrates, all civil, mili- 
tary, and naval officers, all soldiers, sailors, and marines, with all loyal 
and law-abiding people, to convene at their usual places of worship, or 
wherever they may be, to confess and to repent of their manifold sins, to 
implore the compassion and forgiveness of the Almighty, that if consistent 
with His will, the existing rebellion may be speedily suppressed, and the 
supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the United States may be 
established throughout all the States; to implore Him, as the Supremo 
Ruler of the world, not to destroy us as a people, nor suffer us to be de- 
stroyed by the hostility or connivance of other nations, or by obstinate 
adhesion to our own counsels which may be in conflict with His eternal 
purposes, and to implore Him to enlighten the mind of the nation to know 
and do His will, humbly believing that it is in accordance with Ilis will 
that our place should be maintained as a united people among the family 
of nations ; to implore Him to grant to our armed defenders, and the 
masses of the people, that courage, power of resistance, and endurance 
necessary to secure that result; to implore Him in His infinite goodness 
to soften the hearts, enlighten the minds, and quicken the conscience of 
those in rebellion, that they may lay down their arms, and speedily return 
to their allegiance to the United States, that they may not bo utterly do • 
stroyed, that the effusion of blood may bo stayed, and that unity and fra- 
ternity may be restored, and peace established througlioiit all our borders. 

How, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
cordially concurring with the Congress of tho United States, in the ])cni 
tential and pious sentiments expressed in the aforesaid resolutions, and 
heartily approving of the devotional design and purpose thereof, do hero 
by appoint the first Thursday of August next to bo ohscrvocl l)y the peo- 
ple of the United States as a day of national humiliation and prayer. 

I do hereby further invite and request tlie heads of tho Executive De- 
partments of this Government, together with all legislutors, all judges 
and magistrates, and all other persons exercising authority in the hind, 
whether civil, military, or naval, and all soldiers, seamen, and nuirinoB in 
the national servic-e, and all tho other loyal and law-abiding people of the 
United States, to assemble in their preferred places of publii; worship on 
that day, and there to render to the Almighty and merciful Ruler of the 
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(Jniverse, sucli homage and such confessions, and to oiFer to Him siicli 
supplications as the Congress of the United States have, in their aforesaid 
resolution, so solemnly, so earnestly, and so reverently recommended. 

In testimony 'whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to he affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this seventh day of July, in the year of 

[l s ] Uord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, and of the 
independence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

By the President : Abeaham Linoolit. 

William H. Se-vvaeb, Secretary of State, 

Tlie depressing effect of tlie apparent check in the on- 
ward movement of the work of suppressing the rebellion 
was, however, much alleviated by the news which ar- 
rived on the 6th of July, of the sinking of the rebel 
cruiser Alabama, on the 19th of June, off Cherbourg, by 
the Kearsarge, under the command of Captain Winslow. 
Opportunities for our navy to distinguish itself in battle, 
except with forts, had been rare, and great rejoicing was 
felt that Semmes, the commander of the Alabama, had at 
last given to the Kearsarge an opportunity to prove, in 
sight of France and England, that Yankee ships and guns 
and men were, as of old, dangerous enemies in an encounter. 

The Shenandoah Valley had been laid open by Hun- 
ter’s movement into West Virginia, and the rebels took 
advantage of it to make a push northward. They crossed 
the Potomac in considerable force, commanded by Gen- 
eral Early, and on the 9th of July defeated our troops 
under G-eneral Wallace, at Monocacy. The President 
called for twelve thousand militia from, each of the States 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York, to meet this 
invasion, from which both Baltimore and Washington 
were felt to be in some danger. A bold company of raiders 
even burned the house of Grovernor Bradford, only four 
miles from Baltimore, and, passing north of Baltimore, cut 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Eailroad, capturing two 
trains of cars. One of the passengers on the cars was 
Major-G-eneral Franklin, who Avas taken prisoner, but 
afterwards succeeded in making his escape near Reisters- 
town. Tlie raiders met little opposition through the coun- 
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try, one striking exception Ibeing the conduct of old 
Ishmael Day, a man of eighty-three years, who, when a 
couple of rebels undertook to pull down a flag which was 
flying oyer his gate, shot one of them and forced the other 
to retreat. A larger company of them, however, came 
and burned the old man’s house, but did not succeed in 
finding him. Extensive preparations were made at Bal- 
timore to resist an attack, and the general loyalty of the 
city was in marked contrast with its attitude at the outset 
of the rebellion. The militia gathered fast from the loyal 
States. General Grant had also sent up the Sixth Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac to aid in the defence of 
Washington. The Nineteenth Corps, which had just ar- 
rived from New Orleans, was also sent thither ; and on the 
13 th of July, the rebel forces, which had for the two days 
previous skirmished smartly in front of Fort Stevens, near 
Washington, determined to retreat ; and by the end of that 
week they were all south of the Potomac, having carried off 
great quantities of plunder and spread great consternation 
through Maryland and the lower part of Pennsylvania, 
but not having succeeded at all in compelling General 
Grant to loosen his hold upon Petersburg. 

Nor was this the only raid which tlie rebels undertook. 
In Kentucky they had made great disturbances under 
John Morgan, which, though checked by his rout by Gen- 
eral Burbzidge, at Cynthiana, continued, and were receiv- 
ing so much countenance from rebel sympathizers in tl>(> 
State, that the President deemed it wise to declare martial 
law throughout the State, which was done by the follow 
ing proclamation : — 

By the President of the United States of America^ 
PKOCLAMATIOK 

Washinotoic, Tu&itday, July 5. 

Whereas, by a proclamation which was issued on tlio I Htli day of April, 
18 G 1 , the President of the United States announced and declared that the 
laws of the United States had been for some time past, and then were ofi- 
posed, and the execution thereof obstructed in certain States therein incn- 
tionod, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings or by the power vested in the marshals by 
Jaw ; and 
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Whereas^ immediately after the issuing of the said proclaniation the 
land and naval forces of the United States were put into activity to sup- 
press the said insurrections and rebellion ; and 

WTiereas^ the Congress of the United States, by an act approved on the 
third day of March, 1863, did enact that during the said rebellion the 
President of the United States, whenever in his judgment the public 
safety may require it, is authorized to suspend the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus in any case throughout the United States, or any part 
thereof ; and 

Whereas^ the said insurrection and rebellion still continue, endangering 
the existence of the Constitution and Government of the United States ; and 

Whereas^ the military forces of the United States are now actively en- 
gaged in suppressing the said insurrection and rebellion in various parts 
of the States where the said rebellion has been successful in obstructing 
the laws and public authorities, especially in the States of Virginia and 
Georgia ; and 

Whereas^ on the fifteenth day of September last, the President of the 
United States duly issued his proclamation, wherein he declared that the 
privilege of the iJvrit of habeas corpus should be suspended throughout 
the United States, in cases where by the authority of the President of the 
United States, the military, naval, and civil officers of the Uinted States, 
or any of them, hold persons under their command or in their custody, 
either as prisoners of war, spies, or aiders or abettors of the enemy, or 
officers, soldiers, or seamen enrolled or drafted, or mustered, or enlisted in, 
or belonging to the land or naval forces of the United States, or as desert- 
ers therefrom, or otherwise amenable to military law, or the rules and 
articles of war, or the rules and regulations prescribed for the military 
and naval service by authority of tlie President of the United States, or 
for resisting a draft, or for any other offence against the military or naval 
service ; and 

Whereok^^ many citizens of the State of Kentucky have joined the forces 
of the insurgents, who have on several occasions entered the said State of 
Kentucky in large force and not without aid and comfort furnished by disaf- 
fected and disloyal citizens of the United States residing therein, have 
not only greatly disturbed the public peace but have overborne the civil 
authorities and made flagrant civil war, destroying property and life in 
various parts of the State ; and 

Whereas^ it has been made known to the President of the United States, 
by the officers commanding the National armies, tlmt combinations have 
been formed in the said State of Kentucky, with a purpose of inciting the 
rebel forces to renew the said operations of civil war within the said State, 
and tlioreby to embarrass the United States armies now operating in the 
said States of Virginia and Georgia, and even to endanger their safety. 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws, do 
hereby declare that in my judgment the public safety especially requires 
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that the suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus so pro- 
claimed in the said proclamation of the 15th of September, 1863, be made 
etfectual and be duly enforced in and throughout the said State of Ken- 
tucky, and that martial law be for the present declared therein. I do 
therefore hereby require of the military officers in the said State that the 
privilege of the habeas corpus be effectually suspended within the said 
State, according to the aforesaid proclamation, and that martial law be 
established therein to take effect from the date of this proclamation, the 
said suspension and establishment of martial law to continue until this 
proclamation shall be revoked or modified, but not beyond the period 
when the said rebellion shall have been suppressed or come to an end. 
And I do hereby require and command, as well as military ollicers, all 
civil officers and authorities existing or found within the said State of Ken- 
tucky, to take notice of this proclamation and to give full effect to tlio 
same. The martial laws heroin proclaimed and the things in that respect 
herein ordered will not be deemed or taken to interfere with the holding 
of lawful elections, or with the proceedings of the constitutional Legisla- 
ture of -Kentucky, or with the administration of justice in the courts of 
law existing therein between citizens of the United States in suits or pro- 
ceedings which do not affect the military operations or the constituted 
authorities of the Government of the United States. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. ^ 

Done at the City of Washington this 6th day of July, in tlie year 
[l. s.] of our Lord 1864, and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-eighth. Abkauam Lincoln. 

By the President : 

WiLT.iAM H. Seward, Secretary of State. 


While the loyal States were tluis engaged in n^pelling 
rebel raids and strengthening the armies, General Slier- 
man continued his victorious campaign. His assault u])<)n 
Kenesaw was a failure, because of tlie strength of tlni n‘])el 
works; but a repetition of the Hanking system drove 
Johnston out of them across tlie Cliattaliooeln'e, wliieli 
our army crossed on the 13th of July. By a movement 
of his left wing, General Slieianau at once seized Deiaitur, 
only six miles from Atlanta, and s(iv<‘red tli(‘ railnaid be- 
tween Atlanta and Augusta, by which time tlui dissatis- 
faction, which had been felt in rebeldom witli Johnslon-s 
continued falling back, cubniuated iu his removal on tlu' 
7th of J uly, and the appointment of General Hood iu his 
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place. Hood signalized Ms appointment by attacking 
Slierman instead of remaining on tke defensive, and was 
defeated with, heavy loss on the 20th of July, and again on 
the 22d, when our army, though victorious, met with a 
very severe loss in the death of Major-General McPher- 
son, one of the choicest of the gallant leaders who had 
stood around Sherman through all that long, laborious, 
and bloody march. A raid of our cavalry, under General 
Rousseau, had destroyed the railroad between Atlanta 
and Montgomery, for thirty miles, with but little loss. 
Another, under General Stoneman, though partially suc- 
cessful in what it accomplished on the Macon road, was 
cut off on its return, and General Stoneman and most of 
his command were captured, on the 30th of July. StiH, 
the month closed prosperously upon Sherman’s opera- 
tions. Another rebel attack was bloodily repulsed on 
the 28th, and his lines were drawn closely around ' At- 
lanta, wMle the rebel strength had been more weakened 
by Hood’s assaults than by Johnston’s successive retreats. 

At the North the month did not close so favorably. 
The hundred-days men offered by the Northwestern States 
had come promptly forward and been assigned to the posts 
where they were needed. On the 11th of June the Presi- 
dent made the folio-wing brief speech to a regiment of them 
from Ohio, which passed through WasMngton : — 

Soldiers I I understand you have just come from Ohio; come to help 
us in this the nation’s day of trial, and also of its hopes. I thank you for 
your promptness in responding to the call for troops. Your services were 
never needed more than now. I know not where you are going. You 
may stay he^*e and take the places of those who will be sent to the front, 
or you may go there yourselves. Wherever you go I know you will do 
your best. Again I thank you. Good-by. 

But notwithstanding the aid which they furnished in 
order to make up the re-enforcements needed for Sher- 
man to keep up his line of communication, for Grant 
to make the necessary extension of his lines, and for 
the meeting of rebel raids in various parts of the coun- 
try, the President had deemed it wise, on the 18th of 
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July, to issue the following Proclamation, ordering a 
draft of five hundred thousand men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

By the President of the United States of America, 

Washinoton, July 18, 1881 

Whereas, By the act approved July 4, 1864, entitled an act further to 
regulate and provide for the enrolling and calling out the national forces, 
and for other purposes, it is provided that the President of the United 
States may, at his discretion, at any time hereafter, call for any number 
of men as volunteers for the respective terms of one, two, and three 
years for military service ; and that in case' the quota, or any part thereof, 
of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, or election district, or 
of a county not so subdivided, shall not be filled within the space of fifty- 
days after such call, then the President shall immediately order a draft 
for one year, to fill such quota, or any part thereof which may be un- 
filled. 

And, whereas, the new enrolment heretofore ordered is so far com- 
pleted as that the afore-mentioned act of Congress may now be put in 
operation, for recruiting and keeping up the strength of the armies in 
the field, for garrisbns, and such military operations as may bo required 
for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion and restoring the authority 
of the United States Government in the insurgent States. 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do issue this my call for five hundred thousand volunteers for the mili- 
tary service ; provided, nevertheless, that all credits which may be estab 
lislied under section eight of the aforesaid act, on account of persons who 
have entered the naval service during the present rebellion, and by cred- 
its for men furnished to tlio military service in oxooss of calls herotoforo 
made for volunteers, will he accepted under this call for one, two, or 
three years, as they may elect, and will ho entitled to the bounty pro- 
vided by law for the period of service for which tlicy enlist. 

And I hereby proclaim, order, and direct, that after the fifth day of Sep- 
tember, 18G4, being fifty days from the date of this call, a draft for t iuxips to 
Her\e for one year, shall bo held in every town, township, wimi of a city, 
precinct, election district, or county not so subdivided, to fill the quot:\ 
which shall bo assigned to it under this call, or any part thereof whicli 
may bo unfilled by voluntoers, on tho said fifth day of Septcnihor, 1864. 

Done at Washington this 18th day of July, in tho year of our Lord, 
i864, and of tho independence of the United States tho oight/y-nirith. 

In testimony whorof,-! have hereunto set iny hand and caused the 
[ L. s.] seal of the United States to bo affixed. 

Abhaiiam Lixooln. 

By the President . 

Wm. IL Seward, Secretary of State, 
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Towards the last of the month the rebels made another 
raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania, and on the 30th 
of July the town of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, was 
occupied by their cavalry under General McCausland. A 
written demand, signed by General Early, was presented 
for $100,000 in gold, or $500,000 in currency, with a tlireat 
of burning the town if the demand was not complied 
with. As it was not complied with, they fulfilled their 
threat and laid the town in ashes, without giving the citi- 
zens time to remove their property. 

The rebel forces remained north of the Potomac till 
about the 7th of August, but accomplished nothing else of 
importance. On that day several of our commands which 
had been acting against them somewhat independently 
of each other were consolidated into one, at the head of 
which was placed General Sheridan. The benefit of this 
change was speedily seen. The rebels fell back south 
of the Potomac, and were so pressed by Sheridan that 
General Lee deemed it advisable to re-enforce Early from 
his own lines, when Sheridan in his turn fell back, and 
for some weeks there was active manoeuvring on both 
sides and several small battles Avere fought, in which we 
gained more than the rebels, who were never able to cross 
the Potomac in force again. 

Two days before the burning of Chambersburg, Gen- 
eral Grant had made a movement on the north side of the 
James River, across which, by means of pontoon bridges, 
he threw a force which was attacked before it had time 
to strengthen its position, but repulsed the rebels with a 
loss of four guns. This movement, though only a feint, 
Avas heav'y enough to induce General Lee to throw a 
strong force to the north side also, when our men were 
in the night draAvn back for an attack on the Peters- 
burg works, which was made on the 30th. The attack 
Avas begun in front of General Burnside’ s lines, by the 
'e.vplosion of a mine under one of the rebel forts, destroy- 
ing it at once. Instantly every gun in our ranks 
opened upon Petersburg and its defences, and an assault 
Avas made upon the gap in the rebel lines caused by the 
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explosion of the mine. The attack was snccessM in 
piercing the lines, hnt notin carrying a height just within 
them, called Cemetery Hill, from which, if we had snc 
ceeded in carrying it, our guns would have commanded 
Petersburg and its defences. The rebels gathered here 
in force, and poured so heavy a fire upon our forces that 
the assault could not be maintained, and while part of 
our troops were driven back, a large number of them, 
who had entered the blown-up fort, were unable to r(3- 
turn and were compelled to surrender. Our loss in the 
whole affair was between two and three thousand men. 
Charges were made that the colored troops, who formed 
a part of the assaulting column, had failed to do their 
■duty ; but the evidence did not sustain this charge, but 
showed that the failure was due mainly to that lack of 
cordial co-operation among the generals in command, 
which has so often defeated the most skilful and promis- 
ing plans. 

It was supposed that this repulse would put an end to 
active operations in front of Petersburg for a long time ; 
but this was not giving due credit to Grant’s unyielding 
pertinacity. An important position on the north side of 
the James was captured on the 15th of August, by a rusf*, 
Hancock’s Corps having been shipped on transports doAvii 
the river, as if on their way to Washington, but rdairning 
under cover of night to join the Tenth Corjjs in taking and 
holding a position only ten miles from Richmond, caj)turing 
some five hundred prisoners and ten guns. I'liiH position 
was important to cover the work of our men in digging 
the Hutch Gap Canal, through wdiicdi it was hojxsl our 
iron-clads might go up the river to Hank tin; i-(.*b<‘l doAmces. 

Not satisfied with this success, but taking advantage of 
the fact that Lee, encouraged liy the ill smus'ss of our 
assault on the 30th of July, had sent a portion of Ids 
troops to re-enforce Early, Genm-al Grant, on the 17th, 
struck a blow at the other end of his lines, ufum the Wei •” 
don Railroad, which was sei/anl by our forces. A furi- 
ous attack was made upon them by the nduds, which at 
one time met with a partial success, but our lines wry 
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re-esta'blislied, and a sul)seqxient attack was repulsed witli 
heavy loss. Two rebel generals were killed and three 
wounded. Another and more determined assault was 
made on the 26th, but, after tremendous fighting, was also 
repulsed. Our loss was' severe, but that of the rebels 
was far more so. The substantial prize of the struggle, 
the railroad, remained in our possession, and thus another 
of the sources of supply for the army of Q-eneral Lee was 
cut off. 

Thus the month of August gave us a decided advan- 
tage in Virginia. In the South it gave us brilliant suc- 
cess. In the early part of the month the preparations 
were completed for an attack upon Mobile, by the fleet 
under Commodore Farragut, aided by a small land force 
ixnder General Granger. The passage of the fleet into the 
bay past the rebel forts, and the destruction of the 
rebel fleet, were accomplished in about three hours, on 
the morning of the 5th of August. Our fleet consisted 
of fourteen gunboats and three monitors. The gunboats 
were lashed together, two by two, that one might help 
the other, and the monitors were on the starboard side of 
the fleet. The BrooTclyn led the way, followed by the 
flagship Hartford and the rest. One of our monitors, 
the Teoumseh, commanded by the gallant Craven, was 
struck by a torpedo and sunk with all on board, except 
her pilot and eight or ten of her crew. This disaster 
momentarily checked the advance, when Farragut, in the 
flag-ship, rushed forward to the head of the fleet and led 
the way past the forts, followed by the rest of the gun- 
boats, each one as she went by pouring her broadsides 
into the rebel forts. Within the harbor the rebel iron- 
clad Tennessee made desperate battle. The rest of the 
rebel fleet, except one vessel, having been captured or 
destroyed, she was attacked by several of our vessels 
at once, who rammed her severely whenever they could 
get a chance at her, and, seeing the rest of the fleet and 
the monitors bearing down upon her, she surrendered. 
She was commanded by Buchanan, who commanded the 
Merrimae in her famous battle with the Monitor. 
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TLe conquest of the rehel fleet -was followed hy the 
immediate surrender of Forts Gaines and Powell. Fort 
Morgan still held out, hut was immediately invested hy 
General Granger. On the 22d an assault of the fort was 
commenced, and on the 23d, after a bombardment of 
twelve hours, in which about three thousand shells were 
thrown into it, this last of the rebel defences of the har- 
bor of Mobile was surrendered unconditionally to our 
forces. 

Nor was this the only success. General Sherman had 
been drawing his lines more closely around Atlanta, and 
Hood having made the mistake of sending otf all liis cav- 
alry upon a fruitless eflbrt to destroy the communications 
between our army and Chattanooga, General Sherman 
took advantage of it to make a movement on the west of 
Atlanta towards the rear of Hood’ s army. Leaving one 
corps to defend our intrenched lines in front of the city, 
he threw the rest of his army upon the railroad to Macon, 
near West Point, upon the 30th of August, and thus cut 
Hood’s army in two and defeated one portion of it at 
Jonesboro. Hood, finding that he was in danger of being 
cut ofij blew up his magazines in Atlanta on the night of 
the 1st of September and retreated to the southeast, and 
on the 2d the Twentieth Corps, which had been left in our 
intrenchments, marched into the city and took poss(?ssion, 
and General Sherman sent the message to Washington — 
“ Atlanta is ours and fairly won.” 

Before receiving General Sherman’s official report, the 
War Department had received news of the fall of Atlanta, 
and on the 2d, at eight p. m., Mr. Stanton telegraplied to 
General Dix, at New York, as follows : — 

This department has received intollij^ence this ovenin^^ that General 
Sherman’s advance entered Atlanta about noon to-day. The particulars 
have not yet been received, but telegraphic coinmiinication during the 
111 gilt with Atlanta direct is expected. 

It is ascertained with reasonable certaint}^ that the naval and other 
credits required by the act of Congress will amount to about two hundred 
tliousand, including New York, which has not yet been reported to this 
department; so tliat the President’s call of July 10 is practically reduced 
to three hundred thousand men, to meet .and take the place of 
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First— The now enlistments in the navy ; 

Second The casualties of battle, sickness, prisoners, and desertion; and 

Third — The hundred-days troops and all others going out by e:s^>ira- 
don of service this fall. 

One hundred thousand new troops promptly furnished are all that 
Greneral G-rant asks for the capture of Richmond and to give a finishing 
blow to the rebel armies yet in the field. The residue of the call would 
be adequate for garrisons in forts and to guard all the lines of communi- 
cation and supply, free the country from guerrillas, give security to trade, 
protect commerce and travel, and re-establish peace, order, and tranquillity 
in every State. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

This close of General Sherman’s campaign was greeted 
with the greatest exultation by all the people, and they 
heartily responded to the recommendations of the Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, which the President at once issued, 
and joined heartily in the thanks which he gave in the 
name of the nation to officers and men, and rejoiced in the 
salutes of one hundred guns which he ordered to be fired 
everywhere. 

This proclamation and the orders issued were as fol- 
lows : — 


ExBotTTiTB Mansion, WAsniNOxoN City, Se>x>tevribir 3, 1864. 

The signal success that Divine Providence has recently vouchsafed to 
the operations of the United States fleet and army in the harbor of Mo- 
bile, and the reduction of Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and Fort Morgan, and 
the glorious achievements of the army under Major-General Sherman, in 
the vState of Georgia, resulting in the capture of the city of Atlanta, cab 
for devout acknowledgment to the Supreme Being in whose hands are 
the destinies of nations. It is tlierefore requested that on next Sunday, in 
all places of worship in the United States, thanksgivings be offered to Him 
Ihr His rncrcy in preserving our national existence against the insurgent 
rebels wlio have been waging a cruel war against the Government of the 
United States for its overthrow, and also that prayer he made for Divine 
protection to our hrave soldiers and their leaders in the field who have 
so often and so gallantly perilled their lives in battling with the enemy, 
and fin* blessings and comfort from the Father of mercies to the sick, 
wounded, and prisoners, and to the orphans and widows of those who 
bave fallen in the service of their country, and that He will continue to 
ujihold the Govermnent of the United .States against all the eflforts of 
public enemies and secret foes. 


Abeaham Lincoln. 
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Exectttite Mansion, September 3, 1864. 

The national thanks are tendered by the President to Admiral Farragnt 
and Major-General Oanhy, for the skill and harmony with which the recent 
operations in Mobile Harbor and against Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and 
Fort Morgan were planned and carried into execution. Also to Admiral 
Farragut and Major-General Granger, under whose immediate command 
they were conducted, and to the gallant commanders on sea and land, and 
to the sailors and soldiers engaged in the operations, for their energy and 
courage, which, under the blessing of Providence, have been crowned with 
brilliant success, and have won for them the applause and thanks of thej 
nation. Abraham Lixoolx. 

Executive Mansion, Sepiemher 8, 1864. 

The national thanks are tendered by the President to Major-General 
William T. Sherman and the gallant officers and soldiers of his command 
before Atlanta, for the distinguished ability, courage, and perseverance 
displayed in the campaign in Georgia, which under Divine power resulted 
in the capture of the city of Atlanta. The inarches, battles, sieges, and 
other military operations that have signalized this campaign must render 
it famous in the annals of war, and have entitled those who have partici- 
pated therein to the applause and thanks of the nation. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Executive Mansion, September 8, 1804. 

Ordered. — Fir^t . — That on Monday, tlie 5th day of September, com- 
mencing at the hour of twelve o’clock noon, there sliall be given a salute 
of one hundred guns at the arsenal and navy-yard at Washington, and on 
Tuesday, the Ctli of September, or on the day after the rec(‘ii>t of this 
order, at each arsenal and navy-yard in the United States, for the recent 
brilliant achievements of the fleet and land forces of the United States in 
the harbor of Mobile, and the reduction of Fort Powell, Fort Gaines, and 
Fort Morgan. The Secretary of War and tlio Secretary of the Navy will 
issue the necessary directions in their respective departments for the exe- 
cution of this order. 

Second . — That on Wednesday, the 'Tth day of Sei)temher, commencing 
at the hour of twelve o’clock noon, there sliall bo fired a saluio of one 
hundred guns at the arsenal at Washington, and at New York, Uostoii. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Newiiort, Ky., and at St. Louis, and 
at New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Hilton Head, and Newbern, tlie day 
after the receipt of this order, for the brilliant achievements of the army 
under command of Major-General Sherman, in the State of (Jeorj^in, and 
ihe capture of Atlanta. The Secretary of War will give directions for 
the execution of this order. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL' 

THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN OP 186A 

Thh Pbesidential Emotion. — The Cteveland Convention. — The Con- 
vention AT Baltimohe. — ^Mk. Linooen’s Bknomination and Aooept- 
ANOE. — PoPtriAE Feeling Dobing the Sommee. — The Aeguelt.es 
Case. — The Foeged Peoolamation.-^The NiagaeaFalls Confeeenob. 
— The Chicago Convention. — Peogeess and Result oe the Cam- 
paign. — P oPULAK Jot at the Result. 

The American people were approaching another test of 
their capacity for self-government, in some respects more 
trying than any they had yet encountered. As the spring 
of 1864 was passing away, the oflElcial term of President 
Lincoln drew towards its close, and the people were re- 
quired to choose his successor. At all times and under 
the most favorable circumstances, the election of a Pres- 
ident is attended with a degree of excitement, which some 
of the wisest theorists have pronounced inconsistent with 
the permanent harmony and safety of a republican form 
of government. But that such an election should become 
necessary in the midst of a civil war, which wrapped the 
whole country in its flames and aroused such intense and 
deadly passions in tlie public heart, was felt to be fore- 
most among the. calamities which had menaced the land. 
Tlie two great rebel armies still held the field. The 
power of their government was still unbroken. All our 
attempts to capture their capital had proved abortive. 
The public debt was steadily and rapidly increasing. 
Under the resistless pressure of military necessity, the Gov- 
ernment, availing itself of the permissions of the Consti- 
tution, had suspended the great safeguard of civil freedom, 
and dealt with individuals whom it deemed dangerous 
to the public safety with as absolute and relentless 
severity as the most absolute monarchies of Europe had 
ever slioAvn. Taxes were increasing ; new drafts of men 
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to till the ranks of new armies were impending ; the Demo- 
cratic party, from the very beginning hostile to the war 
and largely imbued with devotion to the principle of 
State Sovereignty on which the rebellion rested, and 
with toleration for. slavery out of which it grew, was 
watching eagerly for every means of arousing popular 
hatred against the Government, that they might secure its 
transfer to their own hands ; and the losses, the agonies, 
the desolations of the war were beginning, apparently, to 
make themselves felt injuriously upon the spirit, the en- 
durance, the hopeful resolution of the people throughout 
the loyal States. 

That under these circumstdnces and amidst these ele- 
ments of popular discontent and hostile passion, the 
nation should be compelled to plunge into the whirlpool 
of a political contest, was felt to be one of the terrible 
necessities which might involve the nation’s ruin. That 
the nation went through it, with a majestic calmness up 
to that time unknown, and came out from it stronger, 
more resolute, and more thoroughly united than ever be- 
fore, is among the marvels which confound all theory, and 
demonstrate to the world the capacity of an intelligent 
people to provide for every conceivable emergency in the 
conduct of their own atiairs. 

Preparations for the nomination of candidates had b(‘. 
gun to be made, as usual, early in the sjrriiig of 18()4. 
Some who saw most clearly the necessities of the future, 
had for some months before expressed th<miselv<\s strongly 
in favor of the renomination of President Jjincoln. Hut 
this step was contested with gz-eat wai-iuth and aclivity 
by prominent members of the political party by which 
he had been nominated and elected four yu.'ars bdbre. 
Nearly all the original Abolitionists and many of the more 
decidedly anti-slavery members of the Kepublicau pzu-ty 
were dissatisfied, that Mr. Lincoln had not more z-a])idly 
and more sweepingly enforced their extremci ojjinions. 
Many distinguished public men resented his i-eje(.‘,tiou of 
their advice, and many more had been alienated by his 
inability to recognize their claims to office*,. The most 
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violent opposition came from those Who had been most 
persistent and most clamorous in their exactions. And as 
it vsras nnavoidahle that, in 'wielding so terrible and so 
absolute a power in so terrible a crisis, vast multitudes 
of active and ambitious men should be disappointed in 
their expectations of position and personal gain, the 
renomination of Mr. Lincoln was sure to be contested by 
a powerful and organized effort. 

At the very outset this movement acquired consistency 
and strength by bringing forward the Hon. S. P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, a man of great political bold- 
ness and experience, and who had prepared the way for 
such a step by a careful dispensation of the vast patron- 
age of his department, as the rival candidate. But it was 
instmctively felt that this effort lacked the sympathy and 
support of the great mass of the people, and it ended in 
the withdrawal of his name as a candidate by Mr. Chase 
himself. 

The National Committee of the Union Republican party 
had called their convention, to be held at Baltimore, on 
the 8th of June. This step had been taken from a con- 
viction of the wisdom of terminating as speedily as 
possible all controversy concerning candidates in the 
ranks of Union men; and it was denounced with the 
greatest vehemence by those who opposed Mr. Lincoln’ s 
nomination, and desired more time to infuse their hostility 
into the public mind. Failing to secure a postponement 
of the convention, they next sought to overawe and dic- 
tate its action by a display of power, and the following 
call was accordingly issued about the 1st of May, for a 
convention to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 81st day 
of that month : — 

TO THE PEOPLE OE THE UNITED STATES. 

After having labored inefFectually to defer, as far as was in onr power, 
tlie critical moment when the attention of the people must inevitably be 
fixed upon the selection of a candidate for the chief magistracy of the 
country; after having interrogated our conscience and consulted our duty 
as citizens, obeying at onco the sentiment of a mature conviction and a 
profound aflbctioii for the common country, we feel ourselves imi^elied. 
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on our own responsibility, to declare to the people tliat the time has 
eoino for all independent men, jealous of their liberties and of the national 
greatness, to confer together, and unite to resist the swelling invasion of 
an open, shameless, and unrestrained patronage, which threatens to in- 
gulf under its destructive wave the rights of the people, the liberty and 
dignity of the nation. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that, in a time of revolution, 
when the public attention is turned exclusively to the success of armies, 
and is consequently less vigilant of the public liberties, the patronage 
derived from the organization of an army of a million of men, and an 
administration of affairs which seeks to control the remotest parts of the 
country in favor of its supreme chief, constitute a danger seriously 
threatening the stability of republican institutions, we declare that the 
principle of one term, which has now acquired nearly the force of law 
by the consecration of time, ought to be inflexibly adhered to in the ap- 
proaching election. 

We further declare, that we do not recognize in the Baltimore Conven- 
tion the essential conditions of a truly National Convention. Its prox- 
imity to the centre of all the interested influences of the administration, its 
distance from the centre of the country, its mode of convocation, the 
corrupting practices to which it has been and inevitably will bo sub- 
jected, do not permit the people to assemble there with any cxpocta 
tion of being able to deliberate at full liberty. Convinced as wo are 
that, in presence of the critical circumstances in 'which the nation is 
placed, it is only in the energy and good sense of the people that the 
general safety can be found ; satisfied that the only way to consult it is 
to indicate a central position, to which every ono may go without too 
much expenditiiie of means and time, and where tho asscinhled people, 
far from all administrative influence, may consult freely and deliberate 
peaceably, with the presence of the greatest ]>ossiblc inunber of men, 
whose known principles guarantee their sincere and enlightened devotion 
to the rights of the people and to tho preservation of the true basis of 
republican government, — wo earnestly invite our follow-citizens to unite 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, May 31, current, for consultation and 
concert of action in respect to the api>roacliiiig Presidential election. 


Two otlier calls were issued after tins, prouiiiieiit 
among the signers of Avhich w(‘r(; some of tins G(‘rni;nis 
of Missouri and some of the old Radical Aliolilionists of 
the East. 

The convention thus summoned met at tlui appointed 
time, about one hundred and fifty in number. No call had 
ever been put forward for the election oi' d(>l(.‘gat(‘s to it, 
and no one could tell whether its meinbei-s r(>])rcseuted 
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any constituency otter ttan ttemselves. They came from 
(ifteen different States and the District of Columbia, but 
every one knew that at tte East tte movement tad no 
strengtt wtatever. An effort was made by some of 
ttem to bring forward tte name of General Grant as a 
candidate, but the friends of Fremont formed altogether 
too large a majority for that. 

General John Cochrane, of New York, was chosen to 
preside over the convention. In the afternoon the plat- 
form was presented, consisting of thirteen brief resolu- 
tions, favoring the suppression of the rebellion, the pres- 
ervation of the habeas corpus, of the right of asylum, and 
the Monroe doctrine, recommending amendments of the 
Constitution to prevent the re-establishment of slavery, 

. and to provide for the election of President and Vice- 
President for a single term only, and by the direct vote 
of the people, and also urging the confiscation of the 
lands of the rebels and their distribution among the sol 
diers and actual settlers. 

The platform having been adopted, the convention pro- 
ceeded to nominate General Fremont for President by 
acclamation. General Cochrane was nominated for Vice- 
President. The title of “The Radical Democracy” was 
■'hosen for the supporters of the ticket, a National Com 
mittee was appointed, and the convention adjourned. 

General Fremont’s letter of acceptance was dated June 
4th. Its main scope was an attack upon Mr. Lincoln for 
unfaithfulness to the principles he was elected to defend, 
and upon his Administration for incapacity and selfishness, 
and for what the writer called “its disregard of constitu- 
tional rights, its violation of personal liberty and the 
liberty of the press, and, as a c,ro wiring shame, its aban- 
donment of the right of asylum, dear to all free nations 
abroad.” 

The platform he approved, with the exception of the 
proposed confiscation. He intimated that if the Balti 
more Convention would nominate any one but Mr. Lin 
coin he would not stand in the way of a union of all upon 
that nominee ; but said, “ If Mr. Lincoln be renominated, 
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as I believe it -would be fatal to the country to indorse a 
policy and rene-w a po-wer -wbick lias cost us tlie lives of 
thousands of men and needlessly put the country on the 
road to bankruptcy, there will remain no alternative but to 
organize against him every element of conscientious op 
position, with the view to prevent the misfortune of his 
re-election.” And he accepted the nomination, and an- 
nounced that he had resigned his commission in the 
army. 

The convention, the nomination, and the letter of ac- 
ceptance, fell dead upon the popular feeling. The time 
had been when Fremont’s name had power, especially 
with the young men of the country. Many had felt that 
he had received less than he deserved at the hands of 
the Administration, and that if the opportunity had been . 
afforded he would have rendered to the country distin- 
guished and valuable service. But the position which he 
had here taken at once separated him from those who had 
been his truest friends, whose feelings were accurate!!' 
expressed by Governor Morton, of Indiana, in a speech at 
Indianapolis on the 12th of June, when he said : “I car- 
ried the standard of General Fremont to the liest of my 
poor ability through the canvass of 1856, and T liav(< 
since endeavored to sustain liim, not only as a politidan, 
but as a military chieftain, and never until I j'ead this 
letter did I have occasion to n^gret what I havt; done. It 
has been read with joy by his enemies and Avith ])ain by 
his friends, and, omitting one or hvo s<!ntene('.s, tli('r<‘ is 
nothing in it that might not have be(ni Avrithm oi- sub- 
scribed without inconsistency by Mr. Yallandigliam.” 

The next form Avhich the effort to i»r(.‘vent Mr. 1/ui- 
colii’s nomination and election took, Avas an effort to lu-ing 
forward General Grant as a candidate. A nu'ding liad 
been called for the 4th of Jun(‘, in New York, oslensihly 
to express the gratitude of the nation to him and the sol- 
diers under his command, for their labors and suc(;ess(‘H. 
As a matter of course the meeting Avas ]arg(‘. and enlliusi- 
astic. President Lincoln wrote the folloAving letter in 
answer to an invitation to attend : — 
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Executive Mansion, ‘Washing-ton, J ‘ vm .6 3 , 1864 . 

Hon. F. A. OoNKLiNG- and others : 

Gentlemen; — ^Your letter,. inviting me to be present at’ a mass meet- 
ing of loyal citizens, to be held at New York, on the 4th instant, 
for the purpose of expressing gratitude to Lieutenant-General Grant for 
his signal services, was received yesterday. It is impossible for me to 
attend. I approve, nevertheless, of whatever may tend to strengthen and 
sustain General Grant and the noble armies now under his direction. 
My previous high estimate of General Grant has been maintained and 
heightened by what has occurred in the remarkable campaign he is now 
conducting, while the magnitude and difficulty of the task before him 
does not prove less than I expected. He and his brave soldiers are now 
in the midst of their great tnal, and I trust that at your meeting you 
will so shape your good words that they may turn to men and guns, 
moving to his and their support. 

Yours truly, A. LiNcotN. 

Whatever political purposes prompted the call for this 
meeting, they were entirely overhorne by the simple but 
resistless appeal, made by the President in this letter, to 
the patriotism of the country. Its effect was to stimulate 
instantly and largely the effort to fill up the ranks of the 
army, and thus aid General Grant in the great campaign 
by which he hoped to end the war. In a private letter 
to a personal friend, however. General Grant put a 
decisive check upon all these attempts of politicians to 
make his name the occasion of division among Union 
men, by peremptorily refusing to allow himself to be 
made a candidate, and by reiterating in still more emphatic 
and hopeful terms the President’s appeal to the people 
for aid and support. 

None of these schemes of ambitious aspirants to politi- 
cal leadership had any effect upon the settled sentiment 
ond purpose of the great body of the people. They 
appreciated the importance of continuing the administra- 
tion of the government in the same channel, and saw 
clearly enough that nothing would more thoroughly 
impress upon the rebels and the world the determination 
of the people to preserve the Union at all hazards, and at 
whatever cost, than the indorsement hy a popular vote, 
In spite of all mistakes and defects of policy, of the 
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President, Tby wliom the war had thus far been conducted. 
The nation, moreover, had entire faith in his integrity, 
his sagacity, and his unselfish devotion to the public, 
good. 

The Union and Republican Convention met at Balti- 
more on the day appointed, the 8th of June. It numbered 
nearly five hundred delegates, chosen by the constituents 
of each Congressional district of the loyal States, and by 
the people in Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas, in 
which the rebel authority had been overthrown, and 
who sought thus to renew their political relations with 
the parties of the Union. The Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky, was appointed temporary chairman, , 
anci ai-oused the deepest enthusiasm of the convention 
by his patriotic address on taking the chair. He pro- 
claimed openly his hostility to slavery, and dennanded, as 
essential to the existence of the nation, the complete 
overthroAV of the rebellion, and condign punishment for 
the traitors by whom it had been set on loot. In refer- 
ence to the nomination of a presidential candidate, he 
simply expressed the common sentiment when he said : — 

ISTotliiug can be more plain than the fact that you are hero as Irop- 
reseiitatives of a great nation — voluntary repreHontatives, cliosen with- 
out forms of Ja\\’, but as really representing the fccling.-i ami jirine.iples, 
and, if you choose, the prejudices of the Aineriean poopU*, ns if it were 
written in their laws and already jiasscd by their votes. For the man 
that you will nominate hero for the Presidency of the United Slates and 
ruler of a great people, in a great crisis, is just as certain, I suppose, 
to become that ruler as any thing under heaven is eertain before it is 
done. And moreover you will allow mo to say, though perliap.s it is 
hardly strictly proper that I should, hut as far ns I know your opin- 
ions, I suppose it is just as certain now, before you utter it, whose nniiio 
you will utter — one which rill bo responded to from one end to the 
other of this nation, as it win bo after it has been uttered and recorded 
by your secretary.” 

Tlie permanent organizjition was cff'-ctcd iu the 
afternoon, by the choice of Hon. William Dennison, Ex 
Governor of Ohio, as president, with twenly-lhn'o vice 
presidents, each from a different State, and twenty-three 
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seoretaries. After a speecL from Grovernor Dennison, and 
another from Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee, the con 
vention adjourned till Wednesday morning at nine 
o’ clock. 

The first husiness which came up when the conven- 
tion reassembled, was the report of the Committee on 
Credentials. There were two important questions which 
arose upon this report. The first was the Missouri ques- 
tion — there being a double delegation present from that 
State. The committee had reported in favor of admitting 
the delegation called the Radical Union Delegation to 
seats in the convention, as the only one elected in con- 
formity with usage and in regular form. An effort was 
made to modify this by admitting both delegations to seats, 
and allowing them to cast the vote of the State only in 
case of their agreement. ’ This proposition, however, was 
voted down by a large majority, and the report of the 
committee on that point was adopted. This result had 
special importance in its bearing upon the vexed state of 
politics in Missouri, which had hitherto, as we have seen, 
caused Mr. Lincoln much trouble. 

The next question, which had still greater importance, 
related to the admission of the delegations from Tennessee, 
Ai'kansas, and Louisiana. Congress had passed a resolu- 
tion substantially excluding States which had been in re- 
bellion from participation in national affairs until specifi- 
cally readmitted to the Union — while it was known that 
President Lincoln regarded all ordinances of secession as 
simply null and void, incapable of affecting the legal rela- 
tions of the States to the National Government. At the 
very opening of the convention an effort had been made 
by Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, to secure 
the adoption of a resolution against the admission of dele- 
gahis from any States thus situated. This, however, had 
(ailed, and the whole matter was referred to the Committee 
on Credentials, of which Hon. Preston King, of New 
York, had been appointed chairman. Mr. King, on be- 
half of this committee and under its instructions, reported 
in favor of admitting these delegates to seats, but without 
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giying them the right to yote. Mr. King, for himself, 
howeyer, and as the only member of the committee who 
dissented from its report, moyed to amend it by giying 
them equal rights in conyention with delegates from the 
other States. This amendment was adopted by a large 
majority,' and affected in a marked degree the subsequent 
action of the conyention. The report was further amend- 
ed so as to admit delegates from the Territories of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and Neyada, and also from Florida and 
Virginia, without the right to yote— and excluding a 
delegation from South Carolina. Thus amended it was 
adopted. ^ 

Mr. H. J. Raymond, of New York, as chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, then reported the following 
declaration of principles and policy for the Union and 
Republican party : — 

THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM. 

itesohed^ That it is the. highest duty of every American citizen to 
maintain, against all their enemies, the integrity of the Union and the par- 
amount authority of the Constitution and laws of the United States; and 
that, laying aside all differences of political opinion, wo pledge our- 
selves as Union men, animated by a common sentiment and aiming at a 
common object, to do every thing in our power to aid the (Jovernment 
in quelling by force of arms the rebellioii now raging against its author- 
ity, and in bringing to the ijunisliment due to tlieir crimes the rebtds and 
traitors arrayed against it. 

Resolved^ TJiat wo apiu'ove the determination of the ({overnnumt of 
the United States not to compromise with rebels, or to offer any terms of 
peace except such as may bo based upon an unconditional surrendm* of 
their hostility and a return to tlieir just allegiance to llio ('oristitutiun 
and laws of the United States ; and that wo call iijion the (Jovernment 
to maintain this position and to prosecute the war with the utmost pos- 
sible vigor to the coni|)leto suppression of the rebellion, in full reliance 
upon the self-sacrificing ]>atriotism, the heroic valor, and the undying 
devotion of the American people to their country and its free institu- 
tions. 

Resolved^ Tliat as slavery was the cause and now constitutes the 
strength of this rebellion, and as it must be always and everywhere hos- 
tile to the principles Df republican government, justi(*.e and the national 
safety demand its utter and complete extirpation from the soil of the 
republic; and that while we uphold and maintain the acts and proclama* 
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tions by which the Government, in its own defence, has aimed a death- 
blow at this gigantic evil, we are in favor, furthermore, of such an 
amendment to the Constitution, to be made by the people, in confor- 
mity with its provisions,, as shall terminate and forever prohibit the 
existence of slavery within the limits or the jurisdiction of: the United 
States. 

JSesol'ved^ Tliat the thanks of the American people are due to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the army and the navy, who have perilled their lives 
in defence of their country and in vindication of the honor of its flag ; 
that the nation owes to them some permanent recognition of their patri- 
otism and their valor, and ample and permanent provision for those of 
their survivors who have received disabling and honorable wounds in the 
service of their country ; and that the memories of those who have fallen 
in its defence shall be held in grateful and everlasting remembrance. 

Resohed^ That we approve and^ applaud the practical wisdom, the un- 
selfish patriotism, and the unswerving fidelity to the Constitution and the 
principles of American liberty with which Abraham Lincoln has dis 
charged, under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, the great duties 
and responsibilities of the Presidential office ; that we approve and in- 
dorse, as demanded by the emergency and essential to the preservation 
of the nation, and as within the provisions of the Constitution, the meas- 
ures and acts which he has adopted to defend the nation against its open 
and secret foes ; that wo approve especially the Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation and the employment as Union soldiers of men heretofore held 
in slavery ; and that we have full confidence in his detennination to carry 
these and all other constitutional measures, essential to the salvation of 
the country, into full and complete effect. 

Resohed^ That, wo deem it essential to, the general welfare that har- 
mony should prevail in our national councils, and we regard as wortliy 
of public confidence and official trust those only who cordially indorse 
the principles proclaimed in these resolutions, and winch should charac- 
♦•orizo the administration of the^ Government. , 

Resohed^ That the Government owes to all men employed in its 
armies, without regard to distinction of color, the full protection of the 
laws of war, and that any violation of these laws, or the usages of civ- 
ilized nations in time of war, by the rebels now in arms, should be made 
the subject of prompt and full redress. 

Resohed^ That the foreign immigration which in the past lias added so 
much to the wealth, development of resources, and increase of power of 
tliis nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, should be fostered 
and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 

Resolved^ That we are in fiivor of a speedy construction of the railroad 
to the Pacific coast. 

Resolved^ That the national faith, pledged for the redemption of the 
public debt, must bo kept inviolate, and that for tins purpose we recom- 
mend economy and rigid responsibilitv in the public expenditures, and a 
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yigorous and just system of taxation, and that it is the duty of every loyal 
State to sustain the credit and promote tlie use of the national currency. 

Resohed, That we approve the position taken by the Government, 
that the people of the United States can never regard with indilFerenco 
the attempt of any European power to overthrow by force, or to supplant 
by fraud, the institutions of any republican governiuent on the Western 
Continent ; and that they will view with extreme jealousy, as menacing 
to the peace and independence of their own country, the efforts of any 
such power to obtain new footholds for monarchical governments, sus- 
tained by foreign military force, in near proximity to the United States. 

These resolutions were adopted unanimously and with 
great enthusiasm. A motion was then made that Abra- 
ham Lincoln be nominated for re-election by acclamation, 
but this was afterwards withdrawn, and a ballot taken 
in the usual way ; the only votes that were not given 
for Mr. Lincoln were the twenty-two votes of Missouri, 
which, as was explained by the chairman of the delega- 
tion, were given under positive instructions for General 
Grant. Mr. Lincoln received four hundred and niru^ty- 
seven votes, and on motion of Mr. Hume, of Missouri, his 
nomination was made unanimous, amid intense (uitliu- 
siasm. 

The contest over the Vice-Presidency was spirited 
but brief. Tlic candidates l)ef()ro the convention were 
Vice-President Hamlin, Hon. D. S. J>i(‘kinson, of Nenv 
York, and Andrew Johnson, of T(mn(‘ss(M\ Tho strug- 
gle lay Iiowever between Mr. Johnson and Mr. I)i<‘kinson. 
The action of tlie Convention in admitting tfie 
from Tennessee to full inemlxu-ship liad a i)OW(n*rul 
in determining the result. Mr. Johnson two 

hundred votes on tin', first call of tln^ State's, and it. being 
manifest that he was to be tln^ noiniiHM', otlnn* Stab's 
changed, till the vote, when de'clared, stood four Imndrcd 
and ninety-two for Johnson, sevenh'en for Die'kinson, and 
nine for Hamlin. 

TlieNational Executive Commitb'e was tlu'n appoinb'J, 
and the convention adjourned. On Thursday, Jun«‘ h, 
the coinmittee appointed to inform Mr. Lineoln of his 
nomination waited upon him at the Whib' IIous<‘. (h>v- 
ernor Dennison, the President of the Convi'iitioii and 
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Chairman of the Committee, addressed him as fol 
lows ; — 

Me. Peesident : — The ITational Union Convention, which closed its 
sittings at Baltimore yesterday, appointed a committee, consisting of one 
from each State, with myself as chairman, to inform you of your unani- 
mous nomination by that convention for election to the office of President 
of the United States, That committee, I have the honor of now inform- 
ing you, is present. On its behalf I have also the honor of presenting you 
with a copy of the resolutions or xdatform adopted by that convention, as 
expressive of its sense and of the sense of the loyal people of the country 
which it represents, of the principles and policy that should characterize 
tlie administration of the Government in the present condition of the 
country. I need not say to you, sir, that the convention, in thus unani- 
mously nominating you for re-election, but gave utterance to the almost 
universal voice of the loyal people of the country. To doubt of your 
triumphant election would be little short of abandoning the hope of a final 
suppression of the rebellion and the restoration of the government over the 
insurgent States. Neither the convention nor those represented by that 
body entertained any doubt as to tlie final result, under your administra- 
tion, sustained by the loyal people, and by our noble army and gallant 
navy. Neither did the convention, nor do this committee, doubt the 
speedy suppression of this most wicked and unprovoked rebellion. 

[A copy of the resolutions, which had been adopted, was here handed 
to the President.] 

I would add, Mr. President, that it would be the pleasure of the com- 
mittee to communicate to you within a few days, through one of its most 
accomplished members, Mr. Curtis, of New York, by letter, more at length 
the circumstances under which you have been idaced in nomination for 
the Presidency. 

The President said in response : — 

Mr. CnAiRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE : — I Will neither 
conceal my gratification, uor restrain the expression of my gratitude, that 
the Union people, through their convention, in the continued effort to 
save and advance the nation, have deemed me not unworthy to remain in 
my ])reseiit position. I know no reason to doubt that I shall accept the 
nomination tendered; and yet, perhaps, I should not declare definitely 
before reading and considering what is called the xdatform. I will say 
now, however, tliat I approve the declaration in favor of so amending the 
Constitution as to prohibit slavery throughout the nation. "When the 
people in revolt, with tlie hundred days’ explicit notice that they could 
within those days resume their allegiance without the overthrow of their 
institutions, and tliat they could not resume it afterward, elected to stand 
out, such an amondinent of the Constitution as is now proposed became a 
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fitting and necessary concllision to the final success of the Union cause. 
Such alone can meet and cover all cavils. I now perceive its importance 
and- embrace it. In the joint names of Liberty and Union let us labor to 
give it legal form and practical effect. 

At the conclusion of the President’s speech, all of the 
committee shook him cordially by the hand and offered 
their personal congratulations. 

On the same afternoon a deputation from the National 
Union League waited upon the President, and the chair- 
man addressed him as follows ; — ' 

Mr. President: — I have the honor of introducing to you th© repre- 
sentatives of the Union League of the Loyal States^ to congratulate you 
upon your renomination^ and to assure you that wo will not fail at the polls 
to give you the support Uiat your services in the past so highly deserve. 
We feel honored in doing this, for wc are assured that w© are aiding in 
ve-electing to the proud position of President of the United States one so 
highly worthy of it — one among not the least of whoso claims is that he 
was the emancipator of four millions of bondmen. 

The President replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen : — I can only say in response to the pffnarks of your cliair- 
man, that I am very grateful for the renewed confi^lonco which has been 
accorded to me, both by the convention and by t!ie Mational League. I 
am not insensible at all to the personal compliment there is in this, yet I 
do not allow myself to believe that any hut a small portion of it is to he 
appropriated as a personal coinjiliment to me. Tin? convontion and the 
nation, I arn assured, are alike animated by a higher view of the interests of 
the country, for tlie present and the great future, ami tin* part I amentitha! 
to appropriate as a compliment is only that part which I may lay hold of as 
being the opinion of the convention and of the League, that I am not <‘n- 
tirely unworthy to be intrusted with the place I havti occupied for tin* 
hist three years. I have not ])crmitted myself, gmitlcnuMj, to eonclndc 
that I am the liest rnan in the country; hut I am nnnindccl in this con- 
nection of a story of an old Dutch funner, who rcinark(‘<l to a companion 
once that “ it was not best to swaj> horses when criissiug a stream.” 

On the evening of the .sannj day th(^ Pn‘si(l<‘iit was sen*- 
'Miaded by the delegation from Ohio, and to thorn and 
tlu* large crowd wliich liad gatlnnaHl there, he made tlie 
ibllowing brief speech:— 

Gentlemen: — I am very much obliged to you for this compliment. I 
have just being saying, and will repeat it, that the harde.st of all speechos I 
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have to answer is a serenade. I never know what to say on these occa- 
sions. I suppose that you have done me this kindness in connection with 
the action of the Baltimore Convention, which has recently taken place, 
and with which, of course, I am very well satisfied. What we want still 
more than Baltimore Conventions, or Presidential elections, is success 
under General Grant. I propose that you constantly bear in mind that 
the support you owe to the brave officers and soldiers in the field is of the 
very first importance, and we should therefore bend all our energies to that 
point. Now without detaining you any longer, I propose that you help mo 
to close up what I am now saying with three rousing cheers for General 
Grant and the officers and soldiers under his command. 

The rousing cheers were given — Mr. Lincoln himself 
leading off, and waving his hat as earnestly as any one 
present. 

The written address of the Committee of the Convention 
annonncing his nomination, sent to him a few days after- 
wards, was as follows : — 

Nb-w York, t/me 14, 1864. 

Hon. AnuAnAM Lincoln : 

Sie: — T he National Union Convention, which assembled in Baltimore 
on June 7th, 1864, has instructed us to inform you that you were nomi- 
nated with enthusiastic unanimity for the Presidency of the United States 
for four years from the 4th of March next. 

The resolutions of the convention, which we have already had the 
pleasure of placing in your hands, are a full and clear statement of the 
principles whicli inspired its action, and which, as we believe, the great 
body of Union men in the country heartily approve. Whether those 
resolutions express the national gratitude to our soldiers and sailors, or 
the national scorn of compromise with rebels, and consequent dishonor, 
or the patriotic duty of union and success; whether they approve the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, the Constitutional Amendment, the em- 
ployment of former slaves as Union soldiers, or the solemn obligation of 
the Government promptly to redress the wrongs of every soldier of the 
Union, of whatever color or race; whether they declare the inviolability 
of the plighted faith of the nation,* or offer the national hospitahty to the 
oppressed of every land, or urge the union by railroad of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans ; whether they recommend public economy and vigorous 
taxation, or assert tbe fixed popular opposition to the establishment by 
armed force of foreign monarchies in the immediate neighborhood of the 
United States, or declare that those only are worthy of official trust who 
approve unreservedly the views and policy indicated in the resolutions — 
they were equally hailed with the heartiness of profound conviction. 

Believing with you, sir, that this is the people’s war for the maintenance 
of a Government which you have justly described as “of the people, by 
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the people, for the people,” we are very sure that you will he glad to 
know, not only from the resolutions themselves, but from the singular 
hajunony and enthusiasm with which they were adopted, how warm is 
the popular welcome of every measure in the prosecution of the war 
which is as vigorous, unmistakable, and unfaltering as the national pur- 
pose itself. 2^0 right, for instance, is so precious and sacred to the 
American heart as that of personal liberty. Its violation is regarded 
with just, instant, and universal jealousy. Yet, in this hour of peril, 
every faithful citizen concedes that, for the sake of national existence and 
the common welfare, individual liberty may, as the Constitution provides 
in case of rebellion, be sometimes summaiily constrained, asking only 
with painful anxiety that in every instance, and to the least detail, that 
absolute necessary power shall not he hastily or unwisely exercised. 

Wq believe, sir, that the honest will of the Union men of the country 
was never more truly represented than in this convention. Their pur- 
pose we believe to bo the overthrow of armed rebels in the field, and the 
security of permanent peace and union, by liberty and justice, under the 
Constitution. That these results are to be achieved amid cruel perplex- 
ities, they are fully aware. That they are to be reached only through 
cordial unanimity of counsel, is undeniable. That good men may some- 
times differ as ta the means and the time, they know. That in the 
conduct of all human affairs the highest duty is to determine, in the 
angry conflict of passion, how much good may be practically accom- 
plished, is their sincere persuasion. Tliey have watched your official 
course, therefore, with unflagging attention; and amid the bitter taunts 
of eager friends and the fierce denunciation of enemies, now moving too 
fast for some, now too slowly for others, they have seen you throughout 
this tremendous contest patient, sagacious, faiUiful, just —leaning upon 
the heart of the great mass of the people, and satisfird to ho moved by its 
mighty pulsations. 

It is for this reason tliat, long before tljo convention nud, the ]>opular 
instinct indicated you as its candidate; and tlie convention, therefore, 
merely recorded the popular will. Your character and career prove 
your unswerving fidelity to the cardinal j)rinciples of American liberty 
and of the American Constitution. In the name of that liberty an<I Con- 
stitution, sir, we earnestly request your acceptaneo of this nominatioti ; 
reverently commending our beloved country, and you, its (diief Magis- 
trate, with all its bravo sons who, on sea and land, are faithfully defend- 
ing the good old American cause of equal rights, to the blessing of 
Almighty God. 

Wq are, sir, very respectfully, your friends and fellow-citizens. 


Wm. Dennison, 0., Chairman. 
JosiAH Drummond, Maine. 
Tiros. E. Sawyer, N. II. 
Bradley Barlow, Yt. 


W. RnHiiNUsi.r., HI. 

L. P. Alkxandejl Mich. 
A. W. Randall, Wi*;. 

A. Olivkr, lewu. 
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A, H. BtjllooKj Mass^ 

A. M. Gammell, E. 1* 

0. S, BtrsmsTELE, OoDn. 

G. W. ClTETIS, K. t. ■ 

W. A. Newell, N. J. 
Heitet JoHiTsoiT, Penn. 
N. B. Smithees, Del. 

W. L. W. Seabeook, Md. 
John F. Httmb, Mo. 

G. W. Hite, Kj. 

E. P. Tyefe, GMo. 

OxEtis M. Allen, Ind. 


Thomas Simplon,' M inn. 
John Bidwell, Oai. 

Thomas H. Peaene, Oregon 
Leeoy Keameh, ^est Ya. 

A. 0. WiLDEE, Kansas, 

M. M. Brien, Tennessee. ■ 

J. P. Geetes, Nevada. . 

A. A. Atooha, La. 

A. S. Paddock, Nebraska. 
Valentine Dell, Arkansas. 
John A. Nyb, Colorado. 

A. B. Sloanakee, Utah. 


reply OF me; LINCOLN. 

BxEouTirB Maitbion, Washingtok, Jims 27, 1864. 
Hon. Wm. Dennison and others^ a Committee of the Union AfatioTial Con- 
'oention : 

Gentlemen: — Your letter of the 14th inst., formally notifying me that 
I have been nominated by the convention yon represent for the Presi- 
dency of the United States for four years from the 4th of March next, has 
been received. The nomination is gratefully accepted, as the resolutions 
of the convention, called the platform, are heartily approved. 

Vhile the resolution in regard to the supplanting of republican govern- 
ment upon the Western Continent is fully concurred in, there might be 
misunderstanding vp^ere I not to say that the position of the Government 
in relation to the action of France in Mexico, as assumed through the 
State Department and indorsed by the convention among the measures 
and acts of the Executive, will bo faithfully maintained so long as the 
state of facts shall leave that position pertinent and applicable. 

I am especially gratified that the soldier and seaman were not forgotten 
by the convention, as they forever must and will be remembered by the 
grateful country for whose salvation they devote their lives. 

Thanking you for the kind and complimentary terms in which you 
have communicated the nomination and other proceedings of the con- 
vention, I subscribe myself, 

Your obedient servant, 

Abraham Lincoln. 


The platform adopted hy the Baltimore Convention 
met -with the general approval of those of the people who 
claimed to be the supporters of the Grovernment. One 
exception was, however, found In the person of Mr. 
Charles Gribson, Solicitor of the United States in the 
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Conrt of Claims at St. Louis, Tvlio, considering, as he 
said, that that platform rendered Ms retention of office 
under Mr. Lincoln’ s Administration wholly useless to the 
country, as well as inconsistent with his principles, ten- 
dered Ms resignation, through the clerk of the Court of 
Claims, Mr. Welling. 

The President’s reply, communicated through his pri- 
vate secretary, was as follows : — 

ISxEoimT* Maksion, WAftamorow, Julf 2fli, 

J. 0. Welling, Esq.: — 

According to the request contained in yonr note, I haye placed Mr. 
Gibson’s letter of resignation in the hands of the President. He has 
read the letter, and says he accepts the resignation, as he will be glad to 
do with any other, which may be tendered, as this is, for the purpose of 
taking an attitude of hostility against him. 

He says he was not aware that ho was so much indebted to Mr. Gibson 
for having accepted the office at first, not remembering that he ever 
pressed him to do so, or that he gave it otherwise than as usual, upon a 
request made on behalf of Mr. Gibson. 

He thanks Mr. Gibson for his acknowledgment that he has been treated 
with personal kindness and consideration, and ho says ho knows of hut 
two small drawbacks upon Mr. Gibson’s right to still receive such treat- 
ment, one of which is that he could never learn of his giving much 
attention to the duties of his office, and the other is this studied attemnt 
of Mr. Gibson’s to stab him. 

I am, very truly. 

Your obedient sc^rvant, 

John Hat. 

The elements of opposition to Mr. Lincoln’s (Section in 
the ranks of his own party w<!re (;h(?ok<‘(l, though not 
wholly destroyed, hy the unanimity of liis nomination. 
Conferences were still hold among prominent men, ('sjm'- 
cially in the city of New York, for the puri)()s«‘ of organ- 
izing this hostility and making it efloctive, and a cull was 
put in circulation for a convention to he held at Ciruun- 
nati, to put in nomination another (uuididati'. 'I’lic move- 
ment, however, was so utterly destitute of popular sym- 
pathy that it was soon abandoni'd. A veuy sharp and 
acrimonious warfare was still wagtid upon Mr. Lincoln 
and his Administration, not only by tlui leading presses 
of the opposition, but by prominent mtm and iulluentlal 
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joumals ostensibly in the ranks of his supporters. Every 
act of the government was canvassed with eager and un- 
friendly scrutiny, and made, wherever it was possible, the 
ground of hostile assault. 

Among the matters thus seized upon was the sur- 
render to the Spanish authorities of a Cuban named 
Arguelles, which was referred to by the Fremont Con- 
vention as a denial of the right of asylum. This man, 
Don Jose Augustine AfgueUes, was a colonel in the 
Spanish army, and Lieutenant-Grovernor of the District 
of Colon, in Cuba. As such, in November, 1863, he 
effected the capture of a large number of slaves that were 
landed within his district, and received from the Grovern- 
ment of Cuba praise for his efficiency, and the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars for his share of prize-money on 
the capture. Shortly afterwards, he obtained leave of 
absence for twenty days, for the purpose of going to New 
York and there making the purchase of the Spanish 
newspaper called La Cronica. He came to New York, 
and there remained. In March following, the Cuban 
Government made application to our authorities, through 
the Consul-General’s office at Havana, stating that it had 
been discovered that Arguelles, with others, had been 
guilty of the crime of selling one hundred and forty-one 
of the cargo of negroes thus captured, into slavery, and 
by means of forged i^ers representing to the Govern- 
ment that they had diOT after being landed ; stating also 
that his return to Cuba was necessary to 'procure the 
liberation of his hapless victims, and desiring to know 
whether the Government of the United States would 
cause him to be returned to Cuba. Documents authen- 
ticating the facts of the case were forwarded to our 
authorities. There being no extradition treaty between 
our country and Spain, the Cuban Government could 
take no proceedings before the courts in the matter, 
and the only question was whether our Government 
would take the responsibility of arresting Arguelles and 
sending him back or not. The Government determined 
to assume the responsibility, and sent word to the Cuban 
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authorities that if they would send a suitable officer to 
New York, measures would be taken to place Arguelles 
in his charge. The officer was sent, and Arguelles har- 
ing been arrested by the United States Marshal at 
New York, was, before any steps could be taken to 
appeal to any of the courts on his behalf, put on board a 
steamer bound for Havana. This proceeding caused 
great indignation until the facts were understood. Ar- 
guelles having money, had found zealous friends in 
New York, and a strong effort was made in his favor. 
It was stated on his behalf that, instead of . being 
guilty of selling these negroes into slavery, it was the 
desire of the Cuban authoriMes to get possession of him 
and silence him, lest he should publish facts within his 
knowledge which implicated the authorities themselves 
in that nefarious traffic. And the fact that he was taken 
as he was, by direct order of the Government, not by any 
legal or judicial proceedings, and without having the 
opportunity to test before the courts the right of the 
Government tfius to send back any one, however criminal, 
was alleged to spring from the same disregard of liberty 
and law in which the arbitrary arrests which had been 
made of rebel sympathizers were said to have had their 
source. Proceedings w('re even hiken against tlu^ United 
States Marshal under a statute of the Statci of N(^w York 
against kidnapping, and everywlitee the enemitis of the 
Administration found in the Arg^les (sase material for 
assailing it as having trampled upon tluf riglit of asylum, 
exceeded its own legal powers, insured the laws and 
courts of the land, and endangered the li laities of tin; 
citizen ; while the fact of its having aidt'd in tln^ ^lunish- 
ment of an atrocious crime, a crinu.; intimately connc'ch'd 
with the slave-trade, so abhornmt to the sympaithies of 
the people, was kept out of sight. 

Another incident used to feed the pul)lic di.strnst of 
the Administration, was the temi)orary suppn'.s.sion of 
two Democratic newspapers in. the city of New ‘York. 
On Wednesday, May 18 th, these? two ])ap(‘rH, tin* World 
and the Journal of Co'inmerce, publislu.al what purporttnl 
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to be a proclamation of President Lincoln. At tbis time, 
as 'will be recollected^ General Grant was still struggling 
with Lee before Spottsylvania, with terrible slaughter 
and doubtful prospects, while Sigel had been driyen 
back by Imboden, and Butler was held in check by 
Beauregard. This proclamation announced to the coun- 
try that General Grant’s campaign was yirtually closfed ; 
and, “in view of the situation in Virginia, the disaster at 
Red River, the delay at Charleston, and the general state 
of the country,” it appointed the 26th of May as a day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and ordered a fresh 
draft of four hundred thousand men. The morniug of its 
publication was the day of the departure of the mails for 
Europe. Before its character was discovered, this forged 
proclamation, telegraphed all over the country, had 
raised the price of gold five or six per cent., and car- 
ried discouragement and dismay to the popular heart. 
The suppression of the papers by which it had been 
published, the emphatic denial of its authenticity, and 
the prompt adoption of measures to detect its author, 
speedily reassured the public mind. After being satis- 
fied that the publication of the document was inadver- 
tent, the journals seized were permitted to resume publi- 
cation, the authors of the forgery were sent to Fort 
Lafayette, and public aflairs resumed their ordinary 
course. 

But the action of the Government gave fresh stimulus 
to the partisan warfare upon it. As in the Arguelles case 
and the arbitrary arrests it had been charged with tram- 
pling upon the liberties of the citizen, so now it was charged 
with attacking the liberty of the press. Governor 
Seymour directed the District Attorney of New York to 
take measures for the prosecution and punishment of all 
who had been connected with shutting up the newspaper 
offices. The matter was brought before a grand-jury, 
which reported that it was “ inexpedient to examine into 
the subject.” 

Determined not to be thus thwarted. Governor Sey- 
mour, alleging that the grand-jury had disregarded their 
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oaths, directed the District Attorney to bring the subject 
before some magistrate. Warrants were .accordingly 
issued by City Judge Russell for the arrest of Greneral 
Dix and the officers who had acted in the matter. The 
parties voluntarily appeared before the judge, and an 
argument of the legal questions involved was had. The 
judge determined to hold General Dix and tlie rest for 
the action of the grand-jury. One grand-jury, however, 
had already refused to meddle with the matter, and, 
greatly to the disappointment of those who had aimed 
to place the State of New York in a position of open 
hostility to the Government of the United States, no far- 
ther proceedings were ever taken in the matter. 

An effort was made to bring the subject up in Con- 
gress. Among other propositions, Mr. Brooks, of New 
York, proposed to add, as an amendment to a bill for 
the incorporation of a Newsboys’ Home in the District of 
Columbia, a provision that no newspaper sliould bti sup- 
pressed in Washington, or its editor incarcerati'd, without 
due process of law. He succeed(.‘d in making a speech 
abounding in denunciations of the Government, but had 
no other success. 

To those men at the North who really sympathiz(id with 
the South on the slavery question, tlio whoh> }»oli<-y of 
the Administration u])on that subject was di.slasteful. 
The Eraancipation Proclamation, tlui nqii^al of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and ev(!u the eniploymout of mgroesin 
the anny, were with them grave causes of complaint 
against it. The Presidcuit’s vitnvs on this matter wmv 
expressed in the following (mnversjdioual remarks, to soim; 
prominent Western genth.uucm : — 

The slightest kuowleclgo of arithiiK^tic (naid he) will prove to miy 
man uliat the rebel annk*s cannot be (h‘stroye<l by I)i‘nnHTutir ntrategy. 
It would sacrifice all the white men of the X(»rt h to do it. 'riiere are 
now in the service of the United StatoH nearly two hiindretl tliouHund 
ahle-bodied colored men, most of them umler arms, di-fmidiiig and ac- 
quiring Union territory. The Democnitie strategy tleniamls that these 
forces be (VKsbanded, and that the mastors he conciliated tiy re-^t oriiig theiri 
to slavery. The black men who now assist Union pri.soner^ to est’ape 
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are to be coaverted into our enemies, in tbe vain hope of gaining tbe 
good-will of their mastersl We shall have to fight two nations instead 
of one. 

You cannot conciliate the South if you guarantee to them ultimate 
success, and the experience of the present war proves their success is 
inevitable if you fling the compulsory labor of four millions of black men 
into their side of the scale. Will you give our enemies such military 
advantages as insure success, and then depend upon coaxing, flattery, and 
concession to get them back into the Union ? Abandon all the forts now 
garrisoned by black men, take two hundred thousand men from our side, 
and put them in the battle-field, or cornfield, against us, and we would 
bo conmelled to abandon the war in three weeks. 

We have to hold territory in inclement and sickly places. Where are 
the Democrats to do this ? It was a free fight, and the field was open to 
tlie War Democrats to put down this rebellion by fighting against both 
master and slave long before the present policy was inaugurated. There 
have been men base enough to propose to me to return to slavery our 
))laok warriors of Port Hudson and Olustee, and thus win the respect of 
the masters they fought. Should 1 do so, I should deserve to be damned 
in time and eternity. Oome vrhat will, I will keep my faith with friend and 
foe. My enemies pretend I am now carrying on this war for the sole 
purpose of abolition. So long as I am President it shall be carried on 
for the sole purpose of restoring the Union. But no human power can 
subdue this rebellion without tbe use of the emancipation policy, and 
every other policy calculated to w^eaken the moral and physical forces of 
the rebellion. 

Freedom has given ns two hundred thousand men, raised on Southern 
soil. It will give us more yet. Just so much it has abstracted from the 
eiiGiny ; and instead of checking the South, there are evidences of a fra- 
ternal feeling growing up between our men and the rank and file of the 
rebel soldiers. Let my enemies prove to the country that the destruction 
of slavery is not necessary to the restoration of the Union. I will abide 
the issue. 

Aside from tie special causes of attack wkicli we kaye 
mentioned, others were brought forward more general in 
their character. The burdens of the war were made 
especially promment. Evesry thing discouraging was 
Harped upon and magnified, every advantage was bebttled 
and sneered at. The call for five hundred thousand men 
in June was even deprecated by the friends of the Ad- 
ministration, because of the political capital which its 
enemies would be sure to make of it. Nor was Mr. Lin- 
coln himself unaware that such would be the result, but. 
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tLougi. recognizing the elements of dissatisfaction -wliich 
it carried with it, he did not suffer himself to be tuxned 
aside in the least from the path which duty to his coun- 
try required him to pursue. The men were needed, he 
said, and must be had, and should he fail as a candidate 
for re-election in consequence of doing his duty to the 
country, he would have at least the satisfaction of going 
down with colors flying. 

Financial difficulties were also used in the same way. 
The gradual rise in the price of gold was pointed, at as 
indicating the approach of that financial ruin which 
was surely awaiting the country, if the re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln should mark the determination of the people to 
pursue the course upon which they had entered. 

Amidst these assaults from his opponents, Mr. Lincoln 
seemed fairly entitled, at least, to the hearty support of 
all the members of his own party. And yet this very 
time was chosen by Senator Wade, of Oiiio, and H. 
Winter Davis, of Maryland, to make a violent athuik upon 
liim for the course which he had pursued in ref(>rence 
to the Reconstruction Bill, wliich he liad not signed, but 
had given his reasons for not signing, in his proclama- 
tion of July 18 th. They charged him with usurpation, 
with presuming ur>on the forbearance of his supporters, 
with defeating the will of the jx'ojihi by an K.xnmutive 
perversion of the Constitution, &c., and closeil a 

long and violent athick by saying that if ln‘ wished their 
support he “must confine himself to his Hxecntive 
duties — to obey and e.xecute, not make tin* laws— to sup- 
press by arms armiHl rebellion, and leave polifii-al reorgan- 
ization to Congress.” 

This manifesto, ])repared with marked aliiiity, and 
skilfully adapted to tln^ ])urpos(‘ it was intended (o serve, 
at first created some slight apprehension among the sup- 
porters of the Presid(‘nt. But it was very soon felt (hat 
it met with no response from the jiopular In-art, and it 
only served to give a momentary buoyancy totln^ hopes 
of the Op2)osition. 

Still anothc'r incid(!nt soon oct'urred to ex<*ite a <-on 
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siderable degree of public anxiety concerning tbe imme- 
diate political future. It was universally understood tbat 
a strong desire for peace pervaded tbe public mind, and 
that the determination to prosecute the war was the dic- 
tate of duty, rather than inclination. To such an extent 
did this longing for peace influence the sentiments and 
action of some, among the least resolute and hopeful of 
the political leaders in the Republican party, that ready 
access to them ’\i^as found by agents of the Rebel Govern 
ment, stationed in Canada for such active service as cir- 
cumstances might require. Of these agents, who were 
then at Niagara Palls, were C. 0. Clay, formerly United 
States Senator from Alabama, Professor Holcombe, of Vir- 
ginia, and George N. Sabders. Acting on their behalf 
and under their instructions, W. Cornell Jewett, an irre- 
sponsible and half-insane adventurer, had put himself in 
communication with Hon. Horace Greeley, Editor of the 
New York Triune, whose intense eagerness for peace had 
already commended him to the admiration and sympathy 
of the emissaries of the Rebel Government. In reply to 
some letter which had been addressed to him, but which 
has not yet been made public, Jewett wrote on the 5th of 
July to Mr. Greeley the following letter : — 

Niagaea Falls, July 6, 1864. 

My Dear Mr. Greeley : — ^In reply to your note, I have to advise hav- 
ing just left Hon. George K Sanders, of Kentucky, on the Canada side. I 
am authorized to state to you^ for our use only^ not the public^ that two 
ambassadors of Davis & Co. are now in Canada.^ with full and complete 
powers for a peace., and Mr. Sanders requests that you come on immedi- 
ately to me, at Cataract House, to have a private interview, or if you 
will send the President’s protection for him and two friends., they will 
come on and meet you. He says the whole matter can he consummated 
by me, you, them, and President Lincoln. Telegraph me in such form 
that I may know if you come here, or they to come on with me. 

Yours, W. C. Jewett. 

The next day Mr. Jewett also telegraphed as fol- 
lows : — 

H. Greeley, Tribune: 

Will you come here ? Parties have full power. Wrote you yesterday 

JEvVETT 
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This letter and telegram Mr. Greeley enclosed to the 
President, at Washington, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter : — 

New Yobk, July 7, 1861 

My Beae Sie : — I venture to enclose you a letter and telegrapliio dis- 
patch that I received yesterday from our irrepressible friend, Colorado 
Jewett, at Niagara Falls. I think they deserve attention. Of course I 
do not indorse Jewett’s positive averment that his friends at the Falls 
have “full powers” from J. D., though I do not doubt that he thinks 
they have. I let that statement stand as simply evitencing the anxiety 
of the Confederates everywhere for peace. So much is beyond doubt 

And therefore I venture to remind you that our bleeding, bankrupt, 
almost dying country also longs for peace— shudders at the prospect of 
fresh conscriptions, of further wholesale devastations, and of new rivers 
of human blood ; and a wide-spread conviction that the Govennent and 
its prominent supporters are not anxious for pc«;ico, and do not improve 
proffered opportunities to achieve it, is doing great harm now, and is 
morally certain, unless removed, to do far greater in the apiiroaching 
elections. 

It is not enough that we anxiously desire a true and lasting peace ; we 
ought to demonstrate and establish the truth beyond cavil. The fact that 
A. ri. Stephens was not permitted a year ago to visit and confer with 
the authorities at Washington has done harm, which the tone at the late 
National Convention at Baltimore is not calculated to counteract. 

I entreat you, in your own time and manner, to submit overtures for 
pacification to the Southorn insurgents, w'hich the impartial must pro- 
nounce frank and generous. If only with a view to the inomentuus elec- 
tion soon to occur in North Carolina, and of the draft to he enforced in 
the Free States, this should bo done at once. I would give the safe-con- 
duct required by the rebel envoys at Niagara, upon their parole to avoid 
observation and to refrain from all communication with tluur sympa- 
thizers in the loyal States ; hut you may sec rciisons for declining it. But 
whether through them or otherwise, do not, I entreat you, fail to make 
the Southern people comprehend that yon, and all of us, are anxious f(^r 
peace, and prepared to grant liberal terms. I venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing 

ELAN OF ADJUSTMENT. 

1. The Union is restored and declared perpetual. 

2. Slavery is utterly and forever abolished throughout the same. 

8. A coini)loto amnesty for all political offcnccH, with a rtfstoration of 
all the inhabitants of each State to all the privileges (tf eitizeim of the 
United States. 

4. TiiQ Union to pay four hundred million dollars ($4(i0,{)00,{)00) in 
five per cent. United States stock to the late Slave Staten, loyal and Becea- 
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sion alike, to be apportioned pro rata^ according to tlieir slave popula- 
tion respectively, by the census of 1860, in compensation for the losses 
of their loyal citizens by the abolition of slavery. Each State to be en- 
titled to its quota upon the ratification by its legislature of this adjust- 
ment. The bonds to be at the absolute disposal of the legislature afore- 
said. 

6. The said Slave States to be entitled henceforth to representation in 
the House on the basis of their total, instead of their federal population, 
the whole now being free. 

6. A national convention, to be assembled so soon as may be, to ratify 
this adjustment, and make such changes in the Constitution as may be 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. President, I fear you do not realize how intently the people desire 
any peace consistent with the national integrity and honor, and how 
joyously they would hail its achievement, and bless its authors. With 
United States stocks worth but forty cents in gold per dollar, and draft- 
ing about to commence on the third million of Union soldiers, can this 
be wondered at? 

I do not say that a just peace is now attainable, though I believe it to 
be so. But I do say that a frank offer by you to the insurgents of terms 
which the impartial say ought to be accepted will, at the worst, prove 
an immense and sorely needed advantage to the national cause. It may 
save us from a Horthern insurrection. 

Yours, truly, Hoeaob Gbeelet. 

Hon. A. Lincoln, President^ Washington^ D, G, 

P. S. — Even though it should be deemed unadvisable to make an oftei 
of terms to the rebels, I insist that, in any possible case, it is desirable 
that any offer they may be disposed to make should be received, and 
either accepted or rejected. I beg you to invite those now at Niagara to 
exhibit their credentials and submit their ultimatum. H. G, 

To this letter the President sent the following answer : • - 

• WASTiiKaTON, D. G., July 9, 1864 

Hon. Hokaoe Greeley : 

Dear Sib: — Your letter of the 7tli, with enclosures, received. If you 
can find any person anywhere professing to have any proposition of Jef- 
ferson Davis, in writing, for peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Union and abandonment of slavery, whatever else it embraces, say to 
him he may come to me with you, and that if he really brings such prop- 
osition, he shall, at the least, have safe-conduct with the paper (and with* 
out publicity if he chooses) to the point where you shall have met him. 
The same if there be two or more persons. 

Yours truly. 


A. Lincoln. 
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Mr. Q-reeley answered this letter as follows : — 

OFFToa OF THB TuiBTOnB, ToEi:, July 10, 1864 

Mt Deae Sie I have yours of yesterday. Whether there be persons 
it Niagara (or elsewhere) who are empowered to commit the rebels by 
negotiation, is a question; but ^ there be such, there is no question at all 
that they would decline to exhibit their credentials to me, much more to 
open their budget and give me their best terms. Green as I may be, I am 
not quite so verdant as to imagine any thing of the sort. I have neither 
purpose nor desire to be made a confidant, far less an agent, in such nego- 
tiations. But I do deeply realize that the rebel chiefs achieved a most 
decided advantage in proposing or pretending to propose to have A. H. 
Stephens visit Washington as a peacemaker, and being rudely repulsed ; 
and J am anxious that the ground lost to the national cause by that mis- 
take shall somehow be regained in season for effect on the approaching 
North Carolina election. I will see if I can get a look into the hand of 
whomsoever may be at Niagara ; though that is a project so manifestly 
hopeless that I have little heart for it, still I shall try. 

Meantime I wish you would consider the propriety of somehow ap- 
prising the people of the South, especially those of North Carolina, that 
no overture or advance looking to peace and reunion has ever been re- 
pelled by yon, but that such a one would at any time have been cordially 
received and favorably regarded, and would still be. 

Yours, IIoKAOK Grekley. 

Hon. A. Likooln. 

This letter failed to reach the President until after the 
following one was received, and was never, therefore, 
specifically answered. 

Three days after the above letter, Mr. Greeley, having 
received additional information from some quarter, wroh) 
to the President again as follows : — 

OrncB OF THS Tkiboke, Nfw Tokk, July 18, 1864. 

Mt Deae Sir: — I have now information on whirli I <*an n*ly that two 
persons duly commissioned and empowered to m^^otiati* fr>r iH-are are at 
this moment not far from Niagara Falls, in Canada, an<l are of 

conferring with yourself, or with such persons as you may apfxnnt and 
empower to treat with them. Their names (only givtm in conlld(*nc*e) are 
lion. Clement 0. Olay, of Alabama, an<l Hon. Jacob ThompHon, of Missis 
sippi. If you should prefer to meet tlmin in person, they re(|nire «afe»con 
ducts for themselves, and for George N. Banders, who will accornjiany 
them. Should you choose to empower one or iiHuaj ptirsorm to treat with 
them in Canada, they will of course need no safe-conduri; liut they can- 
not be e.xpoctcd to exliibit credentials save to comini.Hsioiiers empowered 
as they are. In nogotiutiiig directly with yourself all grounds of cavil 
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' ivotilcl be avoided, and you would be enabled at all times to act upon the 
freshest advices of the military situation. You will of course understand 
that I know nothing and have proposed nothing as to terras, and that 
nothing is conceded or taken for. granted hy the meeting of persons em- 
powered to negotiate for peace. All that is assumed is a mutual desire 
j to terminate this wholesale slaughter, if a basis of adjustment can he mu- 

I tually agreed on, and. it seems to me high time that an effort to this end 

I should he made. I am of course quite other than sanguine that a peace 

can now he made, but I am quite sure that a frank, e£^rnest, anxious 
effort to terminate the war on honorable terms would immensely 
strengthen the Government in case of its failure, and would help us in the 
eyes of the civilized world, which now accuses us of obstinacy, and indis- 
i position even to %eek a peaceful solution of our sanguinary, devastating 

conflict. Hoping to hear that you have resolved to act in the premises, 
and to act so promptly that a good influence may even yet be exerted on 
the Horth Carolina election next month, 

I remain yours, Horace Greeley. 
Hon. A. Lincoln*, Wa&Mngton. 

On the 12tli, the day "before the foregoing letter was 
i sent, Mr. George N. Sanders had written to Mr. Greelev 

as follows : — 

I Clifton Hottse^Niaoara Falls, ) 

Canada west, July 12, 1864. f 

Dear Sir : — I am authorized to say that Honorable Clement 0. Clay, 
of Alabama, Professor James P. Holcombe, of Virginia, and George H. 
Sanders, of Dixie, are ready and willing to go at once to 'Washington, 
upon complete and unqualified protection being given either by the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of War. Let the permission include the three names 
and one other. Very respectfully, George H. Sanders. 

To Hon., Horace Greeley. 

This letter of Mr. Sanders does not seem to have been 
communicated to the President, but on the receipt of Mr. 
Greeley’ s letter of the 13th, he immediately answered it 
by the following telegram : — 

ExECXjTrvB Mansion, Washington, July 15, 1864. 

Hon. Horace Greeley, Hew York : — I suppose you received my letter 
of the 9th. I have just received yours of the 13th, and am disappointe<l 
j by it. I was not expecting you to und, me a letter, but to bring me a 

man, or men. Mr. Hay goes to you with my answer to yours of the 13th. 

A. Lincoln. 

The answer which Major Hay carried was as follows : — 
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ExBOimvK Mansion, WASiiiHaTON, Jul^ 15, 1801 

Hon. Horace Greeley: 

Mt Deae Sir:— Yours of the 18th is just received, and I am disap- 
pointed that you have not already reached hero with those commission- 
ers. If they would consent to come, on being shown my letter to you of 
the 9th instant, show that and this to them, and if they will come on the 
terms stated in the former, bring them. I not only intend a sincere effort 
for peace, but I intend that you shall be a personal witness that it is 
made. Youra truly, Lincoi-n. 

When Major Hay arrived at New York, he delivered 
to Mr. Greeley this letter from the President, and tele- 
graphed its result to the President as follows : — 

ITnitei) Statkb Militant TBi.icmAPiL 4 
Wab Dkpabtmbnt, New Toek, & a, m., July I56I ( 

His Excellency A. Lincoln, 

President of the United States : 

Arrived this rnomiag at 6 a. m., and delivered your letter few minutes 
after. Although ho thinks some one less known would create less ex- 
citement and bo less embarrassed by public curiosity, still he will start 
immediately if he can have an absolute safe-conduct for four iiersous to 
be named by him. Your letter ho does not think will guard them from 
arrest, and with only those letters he would have to ex|;»lain the whole 
matter to any officer who might choose to hinder them. If this meets 
with your approbation, I can write the order in your name as A. A.-G.. 
or you can send it by mail. Ploaso answer mo at Astt>r House. 

JouN Hat, a, A.-(L 

The President at once answcsred hy t«>l<‘graph as fol 
lows : — 

Exe<u;tivk Manhiok, WABHiNtnuN, Juiy Ifl, 1 HfU. 
John Hay, Astor ITouso, New York : 

Yours received. Write the safe-conduct as you profio^e, without wait 
ing for one by mail from mo. If there is or is not any thing in the lUhiir, 

I wish to know it without imneccHsary delay. A. 

Major Hay accordingly wroti' the ful having saft* cniKiuct, 
armed with which Mr. (injcley betook hiiii.^elf at onee to 
Niagara Falls : — 

KxBfrxivK W IK (1, 

The President of the United States din'cts that the four persons whoKu 
iiaraos follow, to wit : 

Hon. Clement 0. Clay, 

Hon. Jacob Thomikso.n, 

Prof. James li. IIoLC(»MnE, 

George N. Sanuekh, 
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shall have safe-conduct to the City of 'Washingtoii in company with the 
Hon. Horace Greeley, and shall he exempt from arrest or annoyaaiee of 
any kind from any officer of the United States during their journey to the 
said City of Washington. 

By order of the President : 

John Hat, Major and A, A.-Q-. 

On his arrival, Mr. Greeley sent hy the hands of Mr. 
Jev?'ett the following letter : — 


Nla-GARa Pa-Lls, it. T., July IT, 1864. 

Geisttlemeit : — I am informed that you are duly accredited from Eich- 
mond as the hearers of propositions looking to the establishment of peace ; 
that you desire to visit Washington in the fulfilment of your mission ; and 
that you further desire that Mr. George hT. Sanders shall accompany you. 
If my information be thus far substantially correct, I am authorized by 
the President of the United States to tender you his safe-conduct on the 
journey proposed, and to accompany you at the earliest time that will be 
agreeable to you. I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Yours, Horace Greeley. 

To Messrs. Olemeitt 0. Olay, Jacob Thompsoit, James P. Holcombe, 
Clifton House, 0. W. 

To this letter the following reply was returned : — 

^ Clittoit HotrsB; ITiagaea Falls, July 18, 1864. 

Sir: — ^We have the honor to acknowledge your favor of the 17th inst., 
which would have been answered on yesterday, but for the absence of 
Mr. Olay. The safe-conduct of the President of the United States has 
been tendered u?, we regret to state, under some misapprehension of facts. 
We have not been accredited to him from Richmond, as the bearers of 
propositions looking to the establishment of peace. We are, however, 
in the confidential employment of our Government, and are entirely 
familiar with its wishes and opinions on that subject; and we feel author- 
ized to declare, tliat if the circumstances disclosed in this correspondence 
were communicated to Richmond, we would be at once invested with 
the authority to which your letter refers, or other gentlemen, clothed 
with full powers, would be immediately sent to Washington with a view 
of hastening a consummation so much to bo desired, and terminating at 
tlio earlic.st possible moment the calamities of the war. Wo respectfully 
solicit, through your ini.Tvention, a safe-conduct to Washington, and 
thence by any route which may be designated through your lines to 
Richmond. We would he gratified if Mr. George Sanders was embraced 
in this privilege. Permit us, in conclusion, to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to you for the interest you have manifested in the furtherance of 
37 
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our wishes, and to express the hope that, in any event, you will afford ns 
the opportunity of tendering them in person before you leave the Falls. 
We remain, very respectfully, &o., 

0. 0. CnAY, Jk. 

J. P. IIOLOOMBK. 

P. S.— It is proper to state that Mr. Tliompson is not here, and has 
not been staying with ns since our sojourn in Canada. 

Mr. Greeley thereupon wrote as follows : — 

Iktkbnatiokal Hotel, Niaoasa. Falls, N. T., July 18, 1864. 
Geotlemen I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours 
of this date by the hand of Mr. W. 0. Jewett. The state of facts ther’ein 
presented being materially different from that which was understood to 
exist by the President when he intrusted me with the safe-conduct re- 
quired, it seems to me on every account advisable that I should commu- 
nicate with him by telegraph, and solicit fresh instructions, which I shall 
at once proceed to do. 

I hope to be able to transmit the result this afternoon, and at all events 
I shall do so at the earliest moment. 

Yours truly, IIouaoe Qeeeley. 

To Messrs, Clement 0. Olay and James P. IIoloombk, Clifton House, 

C. W. 

TMs letter was thus acknowledged : — 

CLirroif Hot;®®, Niaqaea Falia, July 18, 1864. 

To Hon. IT. Gijeelky, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : 

Sie: — W e have the honor to acknowledge the re(‘eipt of your note of 
this date hy the hands of Colonel Jewett, and will uw’ait the further 
answer which you ^iroposo to send to us. 

Wo are, very respectfully, «kc., 

(Signed) 0. C. Clay, Jk. 

James P. IIoloombk. 

Mr. Greeley accordingly Koiit tlie following tc^logram at 
once to the PreBident at Washington : — 

Indkpendisnt Tci.KOviAPn Niaoaea Faliji, July 18, 1R64, 

lion. AimATiAM Lincoln, President: 

I have (lominuuicated with the genthuiieii in ([uestion, and do not find 
them so empowered as I was i)revi(>usly usmired. TIii*y say that “ wo 
are, liowcver, in tlie confidential cinploynient of emr ^hivcrrimmit, and 
entirely faiiilliar with its wishes and opinions on that and we fee! 

authorized to declare that, if the cirenuistanees diselos«*d in this corresj>oud- 
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ence were communicated to Richmond, we would at once be invested with 
the authority to which your letter refers, or other gentlemen clothed with 
full power would immediately be sent to Washington with a view of 
hastening a consummation so much to be desired, and terminating at the 
earliest possible moment the calamities of war. We respectfully solicit, 
through your intervention, a safe-conduct to Washington, and thence by 
any route which may be designated to Richmond.” Such is the more 
material portion of the gentlemen’s letter. I will transmit the entire 
correspondence, if desired. Awaiting your further instructions, 

I remain yours, Horace Greeley. 

The President, on receiying this telegram, immediately 
dispatched Major Hay to Niagara with a further commu- 
nication, and telegraphed to Mr. G-reeley that he had 
done so, whereupon the latter sent across the river the 
following letter : — 

iNTEKWiLTioiTAL HoTSL, NiAGAKA Falls, Nevt Tobk, July 19, 1864, 

Gentlemeit : — At a late hour last evening (too late for communication 
with you) I received a dispatch informing me that further instructions 
left Washington last evening, which must reach me, if there be no inter- 
ruption, at noon to-morrow. Should you decide to await their arrival, I 
feel confident that they will enable me to answer definitely your note of 
yesterday morning. Regretting a delay which I am sure you will regard 
as unavoidable on my part, 

I remain yours truly, Horace Greeley. 

To Hon. Messrs, 0. 0. Olay, Jr., and J. P. Holcombe, Clifton House, 

0. W. 

He received the following acknowledgment : — 

Clifton Hottbih, Niagara Falls, July 19, 186A 

SiK ; — Colonel Jewett has just handed us your note of this date, in 
which you state that further instructions from Washington will reach 
yon by noon to-morrow, if there be no interruption. One, or possibly 
both of us, may be obliged to leave the Falls to-day, but will return in 
time to receive the communication which you promise to-morrow. 

We remain truly yours, &c., 

James P. Holcombe. 

0. G. Clay, Jr. 

To the Hon. Horace Greeley, now at the International Hotel. 


The further instructions from the President, sent by the 
hands of Major Hay, were as follows : — 
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ExKOTTnyE Mansioit, Washinotok, July IS, 1864. 

To WHOM IT MAY OONOKEH- : 

Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and which Cf'mea 
by and with an authority that can control the armies now at war agrinst 
the United States, will be received and considered by the Executive 
Government of the United States, and will be met by liberal terms on 
substantial and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers thereof shall 
have safe conduct both ways. ' 

(Signed) Abkaham Lincoln. 

Major Hay arrived at Niagara on the 20th of July, and 
went with Mr. Greeley across to the Clifton House, where 
he delivered to Professor Holcomhe the above paper, in 
the President’s own handwriting. The interview was a 
brief one, and on separating, Mr. Greeley returned to 
New York, leaving Major Hay to receive their answer, 
if there should be one. 

Their reply was, however, sent to Mr. Greeley by the 
hands of Mr. Jewett. It was as follows : — 

Niagara Fails, Cliptow Hottbie, July 21. 

To Hon. Horace Greeley : 

Sir: — The paper handed to Mr. Holcombe on yesterday, in your pres- 
ence, by Major Hay, A. A.-G., as an answer to the application in our note 
of the 18th inst., is couched in the following terms : — 

Exkcutxvi! Manbiox, WAsniNaTOW, D. 0., July 18, 1SC4. 

To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : 

Any proposition which embraces , the restoration of peace, the integrity 
of the whole Union, and the abandomnont of slavery, and whicli comes 
by and with an authority that can control the armies now at war against 
the United States, will bo received and considered by tlio Executive 
Government of the United States, and will be met by liberal terms on 
other substantial and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers therof 
shall have safe-conduct both ways. Abraham Lincoln. 

The application to whicli we refer was elicited by your letter of the 
17th inst., in which you inform Mr. Jacob Thompson and oursolvcs, that 
you were authorized by the President of the United States to tender us his 
safe-conduct on the hypothesis that wo were ‘‘duly accredited from Rich- 
mond, as bearers of propositions looking to the establishment of 
peace,” and desired a visit to Washington in the fulfilment of this mis- 
sion. This assertion, to which wo then gave, and still do, entire credence, 
was accepted by us as the evidence of an unexpected but most gratifying 
change in the policy of the President — a change which wo felt authorized 
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able, and advantageous to the ITortb and to tbe South, exacting no con* 
dition, but that wo should be “ duly accredited from Richmond as bearers 
of propositions looking to the establishment of peace,” thus proffering a 
basis for conference as comprehensive as we could desire. It seemed to 
us that the President opened a door, which had previously been closed 
against the Confederate States for a full interchange of sentiments, free 
discussion of conflicting opinions, and untrammelled effort to remove all 
causes of controversy by lihei’al negotiations. We indeed could not claim 
the benefit of a safe-conduct which had been extended to us in a charac- 
ter we had no right to assume, and had never affected to possess; but the 
uniform declaration of our Executive and Congress, and their thrice re- 
peated and as often repulsed attempts to open negotiations, furnish a 
sufficient pledge to assure us that this conciliatory maniiestation on the 
part of the President of the United States would be met by them in a 
temper of equal magnanimity. We had therefore no hesitation in de- 
claring that if this correspondence. was communicated to the President 
of the Confederate States, he would promptly embrace the opportunity 
presented for seeking a peaceful solution of this unhappy strife. We feel 
confident that you must share our profound regret that the spirit which 
dictated the first 8te\) towards peace had not continued to animate the 
counsels of your Prosidont. 

Had the representatives of the two Governments met to consider this 
question, the most momentous ever submitted to human statesmanship, in 
a temper of becoming moderation and equity, followed as their delibera- 
tions would have boon by the prayers and benedictions of every patriot 
and Christian on the habitable globe, who is there so bold as to pronounce 
that the frightful waste of individual happiness and public prosperity, 
which is daily saddening the universal heart, might not have been termi- 
nated, or if the desolation and carnage of war must still he endured 
through weary years of blood and suffering, that there might not at least 
have been infused into its conduct something more of the spirit which 
softeuB and partiiilly redeems its brutalities? Instead of the safe-conduct 
whicJi wo solicited, and which your first letter gave us every reason to 
^ipposo would be extended for the purpose of mitiating a negotiation in 
which neither Government would compromise its rights or its dignity, a 
dtumiucnt has been presented which provokes as much indignation as sur- 
prise. It hciirs no feature of resemblance to that which was originally 
offered, and is unlike any paper which ever before emanated from thecon- 
fititnlioiial Excimlivo of a free people. Addressed “to whom it may con- 
cern,” it precludes negotiation, and prescribes in advance the terms and 
condititm.H of peace. It returns to the original policy of “ no bargaining, 
no n{‘gol.iatiouH, no truces with rebels, except to bury their dead, until every 
man shall have laid down his arms, submitted to the Government, and sued 
i\ii' mercy.” What may be the explanation of this sudden and entire 
change in the views of the President, of this rude withdrawal of a oonr- 
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of this emphatic recall of words of peace just uttered, . and fresh blasts of 
war to the bitter end, we leave for the speculation of those who have the 
means or inclination to penetrate the mysteries of his cabinet, or fathom 
the caprice of his imperial will. It is enough for us to say that we have 
no use whatever for the paper which has been placed in our hands. We 
could not transmit it to the President of the Confederate States without 
offering him an indignity, dishonoring ourselves, and incurring the well- 
merited scorn of our countrymen. 

Whilst kn. ardent desire for peace pervades the people of the Confeder- 
ate States, we rejoice to believe that there are few, if any, among them, 
who would purchase it at the expense of liberty, honor, and self-respect. 
If it can be secured only by their submission to terms of conquest, the 
generation is yet unborn which will witness its restitution. If there be 
any military autocrat in the North, who is entitled to proffer the condi- 
tions of this manifesto, there is none in the South authorized to entertain 
them. Those who control our armies are the servants of the people, not 
their masters, and they have no more inclination than they have right to 
subvert the social institutions of the sovereign States, to overthrow their 
established constitutions, and to barter away their priceless heritage of 
self-government. 

This correspondence will not, however, we trust, prove wholly barren 
of good results. 

If there is any citizen of the Confederate States who has clung to a 
hope that peace was possible with this Administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it will strip from his eyes the last film of such a delusion ; or if 
there be any whose hearts have grown faint under the suffering and agony 
of this bloody struggle, it will inspire them with fresh energy to ciidnre 
and brave whatever may yet be requisite to preserve to themselves and 
their children all that gives dignity and value to life, or hope and conso- 
lation to death. And if there he any patriots or Christians, in your land, 
who shrink appalled from the illimitable vista of private misery and 
public calamity which stretches before them, wo pray that in tlicir bosoms 
a resolution may bo quickened to recall the abused authority and vin- 
dicate the outraged civilization of thoir country. For the solientudo you 
have manifested to inaugurate a movomont which contemplates results the 
most noble and humane, we return our sincere thanks, and arc most 
respectfully and truly 

Your obedient servants, 

0. 0. Clay, Jil 
James P. Ho loom he. 

The letter to Mr. Jewett in which it was enclosed was 
as follows : — 

CuFTON IIouBK, NiAOAKA Fai.ijj, .TuZy 20, 1804. 

Col. W. 0. Jewett, Cataract House, Niagara Falls: 

Wo are in receipt of your note admonishinc: u.s of the deruirturo of Hon. 
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initiatory stops taken for peace, in conseq^uenoe of the change made by 
the President in his instructions to convey commissioners to Washi|igton 
fur negotiations, unconditionally, and that Mr. Greeley will be pleased to 
receive any answer we may have to make through you. We avail our- 
selves of this offer to enclose a letter to Mr. Greeley, which you will oblige 
us by delivering. We cannot take leave of you without expressing our 
thanks for your courtesy and kind offices as the intermediary through 
whom our correspondence with Mr. Greeley has been conducted, and as- 
suring you that we are, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 

0. 0. Olay, Je. 

James P. Holoombb. 

Mr. Greeley, before Ms departure, gave tbe following 
certificate to Mr. Jewett * 

Intbenational Hotel, Hiasjaea Falls, July 20, 1864. 

In leaving the Falls, I feel bound to state that I have had no intercourse . 
with the Confederate gentlemen at the Clifton House, but such as I was 
fully authorized to hold by the President of the United States, and that 1 
have done nothing in the premises but in fulfilment of his injunctions. 
The notes, tLcrefore, which you have interchanged between those gentle- 
men and myself, can in no case subject yon to the imputation of unauthor- 
ized dealing with public enemies Hoeaob Geekley. 

To W. 0. Jewett, Esq. 

In tlieir note of July 20, to Mr. Jewett, enclosing theii 
final letter to Mr. Greeley, the rebel emissaries acknowl- 
edge the assurance, received from Mr. Jewett, that Mr. 
GhHHiloy “regrets the sad termination of the initiatory 
sh'ps taken for peace, in consequence of the change made 
by the President in his instructions to convey commis- 
sioiu'.rs to Washington for negotiations unconditionally.” 
'Pile Commissioners must have misunderstood Mr. Jewett, 
or Mr. J(nvett must liave misrepresented Mr. Greeley, in 
this nq)ort of the ground of his “regrets,” or else Mr. 
(JriM'h'y must have taken a position quite at variance with 
the fads of the c-ase. Mr. Greeley could scarcely have 
believ(id that tlic President had “changed Ms instruc- 
tions” in the least degree ; and he must have known that 
tli(' r(‘snlt of tiie attempted negotiation was due to a wholly 
causo. 

,,,, J ,:i 4-T^ ^ +/A "A/Tt. a 
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urgent entreaty that peace commissioners should be re- 
ceived, Tvas dated July 9, and said : — 

“ If you can find any person professing to Lave any proposition of 
JeflEerson Davis, in writing, for peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Union, and abandonment of slavery, whatever else it embraces, say to 
him that he may come to me.” 

At the very outset, therefore, the President distinctly 
specified the conditions on which he would receive the 
pretended commissioners : — ^they must bring written prop- 
ositions for peace from Davis, and those propositions 
must embrace two of the things which Mr. Greeley himself 
had suggested, — the restoration of the Union, and the aban 
donment of slavery. So far as appears, Mr. Greeley 
neither showed this letter of the President to the pretended 
agents of the Eebel Government, nor did he inform them 
in any way of the conditions on which alone they would 
be received. But in his letters of July lOth and 13th, to 
the President, without making any reference to these con- 
ditions, he reiterates his pressing entreaty that the negotia- 
tions may be encouraged, and that the rebel agents may 
be received at W ashington. To this the President replied, 
expressing his disappointment that the commissioners had 
not already arrived, and saying, 

“ If they would consent to come, on being shown my letter to you of 
the l)th inst. [in which the conditions of their coining were distinctly 
stated], show that and this to them^ and if they will come on the terms 
stated in the former^ bring them.” 

Notwithstanding these explicit and peremptory instruc- 
tions, it does not appear that Mr. Greeley gave the rebel 
agents any information whatever as to tlie “terms” of 
their being received, nor did he show them either of 
the President’s two letters in which these terms were 
stated. But he proceeded to make arrangements for their 
visit to Washington, and went to Niagara Palls to bear 
them company. There he addressed them a letter on tlu; 
17th of July, saying that, if it was true, as he had been in- 
formed, that they were ‘ ‘ duly accredited from Riclirnond as 
the bearers of propositions looking to the establishment 
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authorized^ by tbe President of tbe United States to tender 
them his safe-conduct on the.journey proposed. ’ ’ Mr. Gree- 
ley was not authorized to tender these agents a safe-conduct 
to Washington upon any such terms, but only on certain 
other conditions which he concealed from the agents, and 
of which he took no notice whatever, either in his con:e- 
spondtmce with them or with the President. Their reply 
to him, however, corrected his impression that they were 
“ duly accredited ” from Richmonu to negotiate for peace. 
They had no authority of the kind, but expressed then- 
belief that they could get it, and, upon this presumption, 
renewed their solicitations for a safe-conduct-'to Washing- 
ton. On the 18th, Mr. Greeley wrote to the President 
communicating this information, but stiU making no allu- 
sion whatever to the conditions imposed upon their being 
received. 

The President, meantime, not understanding the cause 
of delay in their arrival, sent Major Hay, his private sec- 
retary, to communicate directly with “any persons” pro- 
fessing to have authority from Davis to treat for peace, 
and to inform them, as he had twice before instructed 
Mr. Greeley to inform them, that any proposition for 
peace, in order to be received and considered by him, 
must embrace “the restoration of peace, the integrity of 
the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery.” 
These instructions were embodied in the letter addressed 
“to whom it may concern”— and were delivered by 
Major Hay in person to the rebel agents. As it was the 
lirst they had ever heard of any “conditions,” and as 
they had been informed by Mr. Greeley that he was in- 
structed by the President to tender them safe- conduct to 
Washington, without any mention of conditions— they 
W(‘ro of course taken by surprise, and naturally enough 
attributed to the President the “ sudden and_ entire 
changti of vicivs” with which they reproach him in their 
hittcu to Mr. Greeley of July Slst. And strangely enough, 
even after receiving this letter and being thus apprised 
of the charge brought against the President, Mr. Greeley 
not only faihid to relieve him from it by making public 
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the facts, 'but joined in ascribing to Mr. Lincoln the fail- 
ure of negotiations for peace and the consequent prolon- 
gation of the war. And, according to Mr. Jewett’s state- 
ment, Mr. Greeley also authorized him to express to the 
rebel commissioners his regrets, that the negotiation 
should have failed in consequence of the President’s 
“ change of views.” 

It is not easy now, any more than it was then, to 
reconcile Mr. Greeley’s action in this matter with fidelity 
to the Union cause, or with good faith to the Administra- 
tion, by which alone that cause was maintained. The 
Opposition press made Mr. Lincoln’s alleged tergiversa- 
tion the ground of fresh and vehement attack, while it 
was used throughout the rebel States as fresh proof of 
the faithless character of the Federal Government, and 
of the absolute impossibility of making peace except by 
successful war. The commissioners themselves made a 
very adroit use of the advantage which Mr. Greeley’s 
extraordinary course had placed in their hands, and, in 
■ their letter of J uly 21st, addressed to him, but intended 
to be a public impeachment of President Lincoln’ s honor 
and good faith, made a powerful and effective appeal to 
the indignant pride of the Southern people and the sym- 
pathy of their friends in the Northern States. 

The President felt very sensibly the injustice done to 
himself, and the injury done the country, by Mr. Greeley’ s 
suppression of these most essential facts, in his intercourse 
with the rebel commissioners. As the only mode of 
placing the whole subject properly before the peojile, 
he applied to Mr. Greeley for permission to publish the 
whole correspondence — omitting only c.ertain passages 
not at all essential to a full understanding of the 8ubj(!Ct, 
and likely seriously to injure the Union cause by infusing 
into the public mind something of the d(^spond(^^(•y, 
which Mr. Greeley himself felt and openly avow(Hl, con- 
cerning the prospects of the country. The words which 
Mr. Lincoln desired to have omitted, in the publication 
of the correspondence, were the following. In the letter 
of July 7 
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In the second paragraph : the words “ and therefore I venture to re- 
mind you that our bleeding, bankrupt, almost dying country also longs 
for peace, shudders at the prospect of fresh conscriptions, of further 
wholesale devastations, and of new rivers of human blood, and:” — also 
the words “now, and is morally certain, unless removed, to do far 
greater in the approaching elections.” 

In the fourth paragraph, the words “If only with a view to the mo- 
mentous election soon to occur in North Carolina and of the draft to be 
enforced in the Free States, this should be done.” 

In the last pai'agraph, the wgrds “It may save us from a Northern in- 
Burrection.” 

In the letter of July 10th, second paragraph, the words “in season 
for effect on the approaching North Carolina election and in the last 
paragraph, the words “ especially those of North Carolina.” 

Amd in the letter of July 13th, last paragraph, the words “that a good 
influence may even yet be exerted on the North Carolina election next 
month.” 

Mr. Greeley declined to give his assent to the publica- 
tion of the correspondence, unless these phrases should be 
published also. The President accordingly submitted in 
silence to the injustice which had been done him, and com- 
mitted the whole subject, in the following letter, to the judg- 
ment of a personal and political friend : — 

ExEOtJTiTii Manbiow, Wabhutcwok Aufrwi 15, 1864. 

Hon. Henkt J. Raymond : 

Mv Dear Sib -I have proposed to Mr. Greeley that the Niagara cor- 
respondence be published, suppressing only the parts of his letters over 
whicli the red-pencil is drawn in the copy which I herewith send. He 
declines giving his consent to the publication of his letters nnless these 
parts bo published with the rest. I have concluded that it is better for 
ma to subinit, for the time, to the consequences of the false position in 
which I consider ho has placed mo, than to subject the country to the 
consoquenoos of publishing these discouraging and injurious parts. I 
send you this, and the accompanying copy, not for publication, but merely 
to explain to you, and that you may preserve them until their proper 
time shall come. Yours truly, Abraham Lincoln. 

ThiH public statement of the facts of this case is deemed 
l)y tho author due to tlie memory of Mr. Lincoln. He 
liaa been widcjly censured for entering into communica- 
lion with rebel agents at all but this correspondence 
shows that Mi-. Greeley’s assurances, and bis pressing en- 
treaties, liad made it necessary for him, either to open the way 
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for peace negotiations or reject the opportunity, which one 
ofthe most influential leaders of his own party thus assured 
him was offered, for an honorable termination of the war. 
He was charged with having finally insisted upon certain 
concessions as the basis of an interview, after having first 
promised it unconditionally ; hut this correspondence 
shows that these conditions were distinctly stated at the 
very outset, hut were withheld hy Mr. Greeley from the 
knowledge of the rebel commissioners. It is due to jus- 
tice, as well as to Mr. Lincoln, that impressions so injurious 
and so false should no longer prevail. 

The effect of this attempt at negotiation upon the public 
mind was, for the moment, unfavorable to the Union cause. 
The people, responding heartily to the demand of the Bal- 
timore Platform, that no peace should be accepted by the 
Government on any terms short of an unconditional sur- 
render, were distrustful of negotiations which might look 
to some other issue. The charge of bad faith urged 
against the President stimulated the Opposition, and, in 
the absence of the facts, embarrassed his supporters ; while 
the fact that Mr. Lincoln insisted upon the abandonment 
of slavery as one of the conditions of peace, was cited by 
the opponents of his Administration as proof that the 
object of the war was changed, and that it was to be waged 
hereafter, not solely for the preservation of the Union, but 
for the emancipation of the slaves. In the absencis of any 
opposing candidate, these and countless other charges were 
urged against the Administration with marked effect, and 
added very materially to the popular despondency which 
the lack of military success liad naturally eng(‘nd(.‘r(^d. 

Eager to avail themselves to tluj utmost of this auspicious 
condition of political affairs, and emljarrasseu not a little 
by discordant sentiments in their own ranks, the Demo- 
cratic party had postponed their National Convention for 
the nomination of a President from the 22d of June to the 
29th of August. But the delay from whicli they ('X})ec.ted 
so much, in fact, betrayed them into a conlid(mc(i which 
proved fatal to their hopes. Their expectations, however, 
were not without reason. The state of the public mind 
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■was fayoraMe to the success of their plans. The as- 
saults upon the Administration had gro'wn more yiru- 
lent, and seemed to produce more effect. Many of its 
friends, who, when Mr. Lincoln was renominated, had 
considered the main work of the political campaign oyer, 
had grown gradually doubtful. The uncertainty as to 
the course which the Democratic party would pursue 
compelled them almost to inaction, at least so far as ofifen- 
siye warfare was concerned, while they were themselyes 
exposed to eyery kind of attack. And when the time for 
the Chicago Conyention came, its managers gathered to it 
•with high hopes, belieying that if they could only unite 
upon a candidate and a platform which should not -vio- 
lently offend either ■wing of the party, theh success was 
certain. The peace -wing of the party, howeyer, had been 
relatiyely strengthened in the interim. The delays and 
losses of the armies, the hope deferred to which the long 
and bloody struggles in Virginia and in Georgia had fa- 
miliarized but not inured the popular heart, the rise in 
gold, the call for fiye hundred thousand more men — all 
&ese things had giyen them strength, and made them more 
yehement and more exacting. Their great champion, Mr. 
Vallandigham, had surreptitiously returned from Canada, 
in yiolation of the sentence which ordered his banishment 
from the lines during the war, and had remained in open 
defiance of the Goyernment, whose failure to arrest and 
send him back, or other-wise to punish him, was treated 
tiien as an indication of weakness rather than of wisdom. 
He and his friends were actiye eyerywhere, and did not 
licsitato to declare that they must haye a peace can- 
didate, or platform, one or both, at all hazards, and 
threatceied to nominate a candidate of their own, if this 
course was not pursued. It cannot be doubted that the 
fatal course which was finally adopted by the Conyention 
was largely due to the eJfforts of Mr. Vallandigham, and 
to the <'.ncouragcment which his friends receiyed from the 
appai'cnt unwillingness of the Goyernment to molest him 
on his return. 

The Conyention met in Chicago on Monday, August 29. 
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It was called to order Ly Angust Belmont, of Hew York, 
the Chairman of the National Committee, on whose motion 
Ex-Governor Bigler, of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
temporary Chairman. The business transacted on the 
first day embraced the appointment of Committees on 
Credentials, Organization, and Resolutions, of which latter 
committee Mr. Vallandigham was chosen chairman. 

On Tuesday the committees reported. There were no 
contested delegations except from Kentucky, and this 
question the committee settled by admitting both delega- 
tions and dividing the vote between them. Louisiana 
and the Territories had sent delegates, but tliese were at 
once excluded. Governor Horatio Seymour, of He w Y ork, 
was chosen President of the Convention, with twenty-one 
vice-presidents and secretaries. In the afternoon, the 
platform was reported. 

The second resolution, which embodied the spirit of 
the Convention, and shaped the succeeding canvass, was 
as follows : — 

Retched, That this Convention does explicitly declare, as the sense of 
the American people, that after four years of failure to roHtore the Union 
by the experiment of war, during which, under the pretence of military 
necessity or war power higher than the Constitution, the Constitution 
itself has been disregarded in every part, and public liberty and private 
right alike trodden down, and the material prosperity of the country 
essentially impaired, justice, humanity, liberty, and the public welfare 
demand that immediate efforts bo made for a cessation of liostilities, with 
a view to an ultimate convention of the States or other peaceaiile means, 
to the end that, at the earliest practicable moment, peace may be restored 
on the basis of the Federal Union of tlio States. 

The other resolutions assailed tlie Administration for 
its military interfereiuse in elections, its arbitrary arrests, 
suppression of freedom of speech and of the press, (.bmial 
of the right of asylum, imposing test-oaths, taking away 
arms from the people (as had biM>n done wliere there was 
danger of armed insurrection on the part of hx^'il asso- 
ciations), and disregard of duty towards our soldiers who 
wore prisoners of Avar; and tli<‘y <‘xt(*nded “■ tlus sym- 
pathy of the Democratic party” to tlio soldiers and the 
sailors. 
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Mr. Long, of Ohio, who, as will he recollected, had been 
publicly censured by Congress for a s.peech bordering 
upon treason, endeavored to amend the resolutions so as 
to “place the Convention in a position favoring peace 
beyond the mistakes of any equivocal language.”, Under 
the working of the previous question, however, Mr. Long 
was silenced, and the resolutions were adopted with but 
four dissenting votes. 

The Convention then proceeded to the nomination of 
a candidate for President. The nomination of General 
McClellan was the signal for a fierce attack upon him by 
some of the ultea peace men, but he was vigorously 
defended, and the debate lasted till darkness compelled 
an adjournment. The vote was taken as soon as the 
Convention met in the morning, and General McClellan 
received one hundred and sixty-two votes out of two 
hundred and twenty-eight, and this number was increased 
to two hundred and two and a half before the ballot 
was announced ; the rest having been cast for Thomas 
H. Seymour, of Connecticut. 

For Vice-President, the Convention nominated George 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio, whose position was unqualifiedly 
among the ultra peace men. 

Mr. Wicklifie, of Kentucky, saying that “ the delegates 
from the West were of the opinion that circumstances 
may occur between noon of to-day and the fourth of 
March next, which wiU. make it proper for the Democracy 
of the country to meet in convention again,” moved the 
following resolution : — 

Eesohed^ That this Convention shall not he dissolved by adjournment 
at the close of its business, but shall remain organized, subject to be called 
at any time and place that the Executive National Committee shall 
designate. 

This suggestive resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and the Convention then separated. 

The action of the Convention was eminently cheering 
to the friends of the Administration. It was more open 
and honest than they had anticipated ; it avowed senti- 
ments which, though entertained, it was feared would be 
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concealed. The whole tone of the Convention had 
been in opposition to the popular feeling on the -war. 
The ultra peace men had been prominent in its delibera- 
tions. Yallandigham, Harris, Long, Pendleton, men who 
had done their utmost to help on the rebellion and 
hamper the Government, had been its ruling spirits. 
The tone of its speeches had been in entire sympathy 
with the rebels, for whom no words of reproof were 
uttered, while they were unmeasured in their denun- 
ciation of Mr. Lincoln and his Administration. The 
news of the fall of Fort Morgan had come in upon them 
as they sat in conclave, but it won no cheers from that 
assembly for the success of the Old Flag and the leaf 
of imperishable renown which added to the full wreath 
of laurel, which already crowned our army and our 
navy. Its resolutions had declared that the war was 
a failure, and called for an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities ; while, as a striking commentary upon this decla- 
ration, the very day after the Convention adjourned 
brought the news of the fall of Atlanta and the glorious 
success of that grand march of Sherman’s anny winch 
turned the tide of war, and contributed so largely to its 
final success. 

The Union party in.stantly and joyfully acc(‘pted the 
issue thus boldly tendei-c^d. They kn(>w that, onca; fairly 
before tlie country, the result could not b(i doubtful. 
The people did not beli(;ve that the rdfort to maintain 
the Union by force of arms had y(d ■i)roved “a failure.” 
They did not believe* that tin*: Union could be ])r('S(‘rved 
by negotiation, and they were not in favor of a cessation 
of hostilities until victory should be S('cur(‘d. The issue 
had been fairly made between the two parties in their 
respective declarations at Balfinion; and Cliicago. The 
fomiev demanded a vigorous ])rosecution of the war, and 
denounced all terms of peace short of an unconditional 
surrender of the rebels ; the latter dtunaiuh'd a suspension 
of hostilitic's and a resort to negotiation. 

The gn'at body of the Democratic, party throughout the 
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that they had "been placed in a false position hy the action 
of their convention. An effort vas made to stem the 
rising tide of pnhlic condemnation hy General McClellan, 
their candidate for the Presidency, in his letter of accept- 
ance. He declared himself in favor of preserving the 
Union hy a vigorous prosecution of the war, if all the 
“resources of statesmanship,” which should he first em- 
ployed, should prove inadequate. The letter, however, 
was without effect. It did something to alienate the peace 
men who had controlled the Chicago Convention, hut 
nothing to disturb the conviction of the people that the 
same men would control General McClellan also in the 
event of his election. 

The political campaign was thus fairly opened. The 
Fremont movement, which had hut little strength from 
the start, now came to an inglorious end. Shortly before 
the meeting of the Chicago Convention, some friends of 
General Fremont, with some faint hope of compelling Mr. 
Lincoln to withdraw, had written to the General to know 
if he would withdraw from the canvass, provided Mr. 
Lincoln would do so. In reply. General Fremont, saying 
that he had no right to act independently of the men 
who nominated him, suggested that some understanding 
should he had between the supporters of the Baltimore 
and Cleveland Conventions, with a view to the convoca- 
tion of a third convention ; for, as he said, “ a really pop- 
ular convention, upon a broad and liberal basis, so that 
it could he regarded as a convocation in mass of the 
people, and not the work of politicians, would command 
public confidence.” The proposition, however, com- 
manded not the slightest attention ; and after the Demo- 
cratic nomination was made, the lines were drawn so 
closely that the pressure of puhlic^sentiment compelled 
the absolute withdrawal of General-Premont, which took 
place on the 21st of September. From that time forward 
the contest was between Mr. Lincoln, representing the 
sentiments of the Baltimore Platform on the one hand, 
and General McClellan, representing the sentiments of the 
^hicago Platform on the other. The lines were clearly 
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dra-wn, and tlie canvassvwas prosecuted with earnestness, 
but with less than the usual acrimony and intemperate 
zeal. It was felt to be a contest of principle, and was 
carried on with a gravity and decorum befitting its im- 
portance. 

One of the incidents upon which great stress was laid 
by the Opposition in the canvass, arose out of some pro- 
ceedings in Tennessee, of which Andrew Johnson still 
remained military governor, with reference to the calling 
of a convention and holding an election in the State. 
Several efforts had been made in that direction during the 
year. As early as January 26th, Governor Johnson had 
issued a proclamation, ordering an election for county 
officers, and in his proclamation had prescribed stringent 
qualifications for voters, and a stringent oath which every 
voter must take. Some of the judges of election thought, 
however, that it was enough to require of voters to take 
the oath of the President’s amnesty proclamation. Ac- 
cordingly, one of them wrote to Washington on the sub- 
ject, as follows : — 

' NAsnYittK, 20 , 180 -i 

Hon. W. E. Sewakd, Secretary of State, AVashinp^ton, I). 0. : 

In county and State elections, nuist citizens of Tennessee take the oath 
prescribed by Governor Johnson, or will the PresidentV oath of amnesty 
entitle them to vote? I have been apiiointcd to hold tlio March election 
in OJieatham County, and wish to act understandingly. 

Waiiiikn Jokdak. 

The President himself answered hy teh'graph as fol 
lows : — 


■W’AHinNOTo.v, Fthruaj'y 2C, ISM. 

Wakkkn JoiiDAN, Hashvillo: 

In county elections you had better stand by Governor Johnson's plftn; 
otherwiac you will have conllict and confusion. I have seen his plan. 

A. Li.vcoln. 

This election was held with hut indifhmmt succc'sa. A 
convention was also lield in May at Knoxville, but took 
no important action. But, in Scqfimnber, anotlicr <!on- 
ventionwas called together for the; pur])03(i of reorgan- 
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izing the State and taking part in the approaching Presi- 
dential election. The conyention met, and determined 
that the election should be held. They adopted an elec- 
toral ticket, and provided for ascertaining the qualifica- 
tions of voters. Among other things, they provided a 
stringent oath, to be administered to registers and oflBcers 
holding the elections, and requested Grovernor Johnson 
to execute the resolutions which they had adopted ^^in 
such manner as he might think would best subserve the 
interests of the G-overnment.” 

Governor Johnson accordingly, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, issued a proclamation, directing that the election be 
opened and held, and that at such election ‘‘all citizens 
and soldiers, being free white men, twenty 'One years of 
age, citizens of the United States, and for six months 
prior to the election citizens of the State of Tennessee, 
who have qualified themselves by registration, and who 
take the oath prescribed” by the convention, should be 
entitled to vote. The oath prescribed was as follows : — 

“I solemnly swear that I will henceforth support the Constitution of 
the United States, and defend it against the assaults of all enemies: that 
I am an active friend of the Government of the United States, and the 
enemy of the so-called Confederate States: that I ardently desire the sup- 
pression of the present rebellion against the Government of the United 
States : that I sincerely rejoice in the triumph of the armies and navies 
of the United States, and in the defeat and overthrow of the armies, 
navies, and of all armed combinations in the interest of the so-called Con- 
federate States : that I will cordially oppose all armistices and negotia- 
tions for peace with rebels in arms, until the Constitution of the United 
States, and all laws and proclamations made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be established over all the people of every State and Territory embraced 
within the National Union ; and that I will heartily aid and assist the 
loyal people in whatever measures may be adopted for the attainment of 
these ends: and further, that I take this oath freely and voluntarily, and 
withoxit mental reservation. So help me God.” 

An electoral ticket in favor of General McClellan had 
previously been nominated by persons not in sympatlij’ 
with the State Convention, nor with the ISTational Ad- 
ministration, and these gentlemen, on the appearance of 
this proclamation, drew up a protest, which they addressed 
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to tlie President. They protested against Grovernor John- 
son’s assuming to dictate the qualifications of voters, 
■which they said were prescribed by the laws of Tennessee, 
a copy of which they annexed ; and they protested against 
the oath. 

This protest was presented to the President by Mr. J. 
Lellyet, one of the signers, who sent to a New York news- 
paper the following account of the interview : — 

Washington, October 1 ^ 6 , 

I called upon, the President to-day, and presented and read to him the 
subjoined protest. Having concluded, Mr. Lincoln responded: — 

“May I inquire how long it took you and the Now York politicians to 
concoct that paper?” 

I replied, “It was concocted in Nashville, without comi:i'.<ni cat ion with 
any but Tennesseans. We communicated with citizens of Tennessee out- 
side of Nashville, but not with New York politicians.” 

“I will answer,” said Mr. Lincoln, emphatically, “that I expect to lot 
the friends of George B. McClellan manage their side of this contest in 
their own way, and I will manage my side of it in my way.” 

“May we ask an answer in writing?” I suggested. 

“ Not now. Lay those papers down hero. I will give no other answer 
now. I may or I may not write something about this hereafter. I un- 
derstand this. I know you intend to make a point of this. But go 
ahead, you have my answer.” 

“ Your answer then is that you expect to let General McClellan’s friouds 
manage their side of the contest in their cnvii w'ay, and you will manage 
your side of it in your way ?” 

“Yes.” 

I then thanked the President for liis courtesy in giving us a hearing at 
all, and then took my leave. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

John Lkllvkt. 

The President, a few dii3'’3 aft(u-, lio\v(wt;r, sent them 
the follo'wing answer in writing: — 

Kxeoutive Ma!<.«h<»n, Washington, I). C., October 2 % ISM, 
Messrs. Wiixiam B. Campiucll, Thomas A. U. Nki.son, tlAMKS T. T. 

OAirriiR, John Williams, A. Blizzaho, IIkxky' Coopim, Baillie 

Pkyton, Joun Lellykt, E.mekso.n IvniEmixiE, and John I). Peuuy 

man : 

Gentlemoi : — On the 15th day of this month, as I reiucmber, a printotl 
paper inanu.script, with a few manuscript intiTlincations, called a protest, 
with your names appended thereto, and accompanied by another printed 
paper, purporting to be a proclainatiou by Andrew Jolmsou, Military 
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Grovernor of Tennessee, and also a manuscript paper, purporting to be 
extracts from the Code of Tennessee, were laid before me. 

The protest, proclamation, and extracts are respectively as follows: — 

[The protest is here recited, and also the proclamation of Governor 
J ohnson, dated September 30, to which it refers, together with a list of 
the counties in East, Middle, and West Tennessee ; also extracts from the 
Code of Tennessee in relation to electors of President and Vice-President, 
qualifications of voters for members of the General Assembly, places 
oMiolding elections, and officers of popular elections.] 

At the time these papers were presented, as before stated, I had never 
seen either of them, nor heard of the subject to which they relate, except 
in a general way one day previously. 

Up to the present moment, nothing whatever upon the subject has 
passed between Governor Johnson, or any one else, connected with the 
proclamation, and myself. 

Since receiving the papers, as stated, I have given the subject such 
brief consideration as I have been able to do, in the mic of so many 
pressing public duties. 

My conclusion is, that I can have nothing to do with the matter, either 
to sustain the plan as the convention and Governor Johnson have initiated 
it, or to revoke or modify it as you demand. 

By the Constitution and laws, the President is charged with no duty in 
the Presidential election in any State, nor do I in this case perceive any 
military reason for his interference in the matter. 

The movement set on foot by the convention and Governor Johnson 
does not, as seems to be assumed by you, emanate from the IN'ational 
Executive. 

In no proper sense can it be considered other than an independent 
movement of, at least, a portion of the loyal people of Tennessee. 

I do not perceive in the plan any menace, or violence, or coercion towards 
any one. 

Governor Johnson, like any other loyal citizen of Tennessee, has the 
right to favor any political plan he chooses, and, as military governor, it 
is his duty to keep the peace among and for the loyal people of the State. 

I cannot discern that by this plan he purposes any more. But you ob- 
ject to the plan. 

Leaving it alone will be your perfect security against it. It is not pro- 
posed to force you into it. 

Do as you please, on your own account, peaceabl;y and loyally, and Gov- 
ernor Johnson will not molest you, but will protect you against violence 
as far as in his power, 

I presume that the conducting of a Presidential election in Tennessee in 
strict accordance with the old code of the State, is not now a possibility. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that if any election shall be held and 
any votes shall be cast in the State of Tennessee for President and Vice- 
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President of the United States, it will not belong to the military agents 
nor yet to the Executive Department, but exclusively to another depart- 
ment of the Government, to determine whether they are entitled to be 
counted in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Except it be to give protection against violence, I decline to interfere in 
any way with any Presidential election. 

Abkaham Linooln. 

The signers of the protest thereupon declared the Mc- 
Clellan electoral ticket withdrawn. And this incident 
was made the basis of fresh attacks upon the President 
for interfering in the election. 

Like all other persons in similar position, Mr. Lincoln 
was subjected to assaults upon his personal character and 
conduct. One of these charges was, that while all other 
public ere litors drew their compensation in paper money, 
his salary was paid in gold. The charge is important, 
now, only because it led to the publication of the follow- 
ing letter from the Treasurer of the United Shites : — 

Unxtki) States Trkabwuy, Wasuikotok, October 18. 

Mr Dear Sib: — Since tbe receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, I 
liavo found the article spoken of by you, and which, altliougli I am told it 
has gone the rounds of the Democratic press, I have not before seen. It 
is in the words following : — 

Jeff. .Davis’s salary is nominally twenty-five thousand a year, but by 
the depreciation of the Confederate money is equal to about lifteen hundred 
dollars, and on this practically he has to live, Abraham Limailn’s salary 
is legally twenty dive thousand dollars a year. But his legal-tender money, 
having depreciated to less than half its nominal value, Iks ri'fuses to take, 
and demands and receives his pay in gold or gold certitiiaites, wliilo the 
soldiers of Ids army have to take tladir pay in greenbac.ks. Isn’t this pa- 
triotic and honest in Old Abe, and ought not he to be rc-eletded to another 
four years’ hard money for himself, and of largely depreciated money fur 
the people?” 

Kow, this story is perhaps as true as other slanders that have been 
heaped upon the bead of Mr. Lincoln by liis malignant Copperhead and 
traitor enemies, North and South. The facts in the case, however, are 
entirely at variance with, and the very reverse of, the statcunents made in 
the article quoted. The salary of the Presidimt is, in accordunco with law, 
paid in warrant drafts on the Treasury of the lJnit(‘d States for the amount, 
less the income tax, which have been sent him regularly monthly. Instead 
of drawing his money on these drafts, ho has been in the habit of leaving 
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it for a Jong time without interest. In one case aU his salary so remained 
for eleven months. On several occasions I solicited the President to draw 
what was due him, urging that he was losing largely in interest on the 
amount due him. He asked me, “Who gains my loss?” On my an- 
swering, “ The United States,” he replied, “ Then as it goes for the good 
of the country, let it remain. The Treasury needs it more than I do.” 
Having at length satisfied the President that it was necessary to the clo- 
sing of my annual accounts that the drafts on the Treasury that he held 
should be presented and paid, he indorsed and handed them to me. I drew 
the amount in United States notes, and placed it to his credit as a temporary 
loan at five per cent, per annum, payable, principal and interest, in green- 
backs. Since then his salary has been from time to time mostly invested in 
the stocks of the United States, purchased at current rates by his friends 
for him. The interest of these stocks is payable in coin. When this in- 
terest became due, I tried to induce him to draw it. Failing in doing so, 
the amount due him was sent by Honorable John 0. Underwood, Judge 
of the United States Court for the District of Virginia. The result of Ms 
interview with the President is best told in the letter of Judge Underwood 
to me, which is herewith enclosed to you. I have caused an investigation 
to be made of the transactions of the President with the receipt^ of his 
salary, and the investment of the sums in United States stocks, and enclose 
you herewith the letter of Leroy Tuttle, Esq., the Assistant Cashier, from 
which it appears that Mr. Lincoln, from his forbearance in collecting his 
dues, has lost at least four thousand dollars, and which he has virtually 
given to the people of the United States. I have great doubts as to the pro- 
priety of answering this foul falsehood, well knowing that others perhaps 
even grosser will be made, so as to keep the Union party on the defensive, 
and thus preventing the loyal men of the country from attacking the peace- 
at-any-price Democracy for their damning heresies and treasonable prac- 
tices. You, however, ask me to make the statement and to put it in an 
official form. I have therefore done so, and I authorize you to use it 
and the accompanying letters, or any part of either, in any way that 
may seem best calculated to place the President and bis calumniators in 
their true light and positions before the American people. 

Very respectfully yours, 

F. E. Spinner, U. S. Tremurer. 

Tc General D. W. C. Clarke, Burlington, Vermont. 


We may say here, that this gift of money to the cause 
of the conntry 'was not the only ‘vvay in which Mr. Lin- 
coln shared in the burdens of the war. He set an ex- 
ample to his fellow-citizens, also, by sending a repre- 
sentative recruit to the army. 

The differences in the Union ranks had aU disappeared 
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before tbe common danger. Efforts were made on every 
side, not for discord, but for harmony and united effort. 
With this desire, and in accordance with an intimation 
in the Baltimore Platform that a change in the Cabinet 
would be desirable, Mr. Lincoln determined to displace 
Mr. Blair from the position of Postmaster-General. The 
following correspondence passed between them : — 

Executive Mansion, Wasuinotoit, jSeptemler 28, 1S64. 

Hon. Montgomeky Blaie : 

My Deae Sir : — You have generously said to me, more than once, that 
whenever your resignation could he a relief to mo, it W’as at niy dispo.sal. 
The time has come. You very well know that this proceeds from no dis- 
satisfaction of mine with you personally or officially. Your uniform 
kindness has been unsurpassed by that of any other friend, and while it is 
true that the war does not so greatly add to the difficulties of your de- 
partment as to those of some others, it is yet much to say, as I most truly 
can, that in the three years and a half during which you have adminis- 
tered the General Post-Office, I remember no single complaint against you 
in connection therewith. Yours, as over, 

A. Lkvooln. 


MR. BLAIR’S REPLY. 

My Dear Sir : — I have received your note of this date, referring to my 
offers to resign whonovor you should doom it advisable for the public in- 
terest that I sliould do so, and stating that, in your judgment, that time 
has now come. I now, therefore, formally tender my resignation of the 
office of Postmaster-General. I cannot take leave of you without renew- 
ing the expressions of my gratitude for the uniform kiiidnoss which has 
marked your course towards Yours truly, 

M. Blair. 

The President. 

The political canvass was iirosecuhid with cm^rgy and 
confidence in every section of the country. The main con- 
sideration which was j)rcss(M upon the public niiud was, 
that the defeat of Mr. Lincoln woiild b(‘, in the <'yes of 
the rebels, an exi)]icit disapproval of th(‘ general line of 
policy ho had pmrsued, and a distinct nqtudiation by the 
people of the Nortlu'.rn States of the Baltimorii de(;lara- 
tion, tliat the war should be prosecmfinl to tin', c.omjfiete 
and final overthrow of tins ri-bellion. This view of the 
case comph'tely controlled the sentiiruuit and action of 
the people, and left little room or disposition for wran- 
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gling over tlie many petty issues to -wMcli such, a contest 
gives birth. As the canvass advanced the confidence of 
success increased, and received a still further impulse 
from the grand mihtary victories which, in quick suc- 
cession, began to crown the Union arms. 

During the months of September and October, General 
“Hood, in a vain endeavor to regain the groimd lost by the 
fall of Atlanta, made a movement upon General Sherman’s 
communications. He might have caused some trouble, if 
it had not been for the gallant defence of Alatoona, by 
General Corse, which enabled Sherman to adopt such 
measures as drove Hood away from his line of communi- 
cation, into the northern part of Alabama, where he gathered 
his forces for that fatal march which led his army to be 
crushed upon tbe lieights of ISTasliviUe. 

General Grant had not been idle before Petersburg du- 
ring this time. Several attacks had been made by our 
forces both on the north side of the James and towards, 
the south of Petersburg, resulting in steady gains for 
Grant’ s operations. 

But the most important of all were the brilliant victories 
gained by General Sheridan, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
one on September 19th, near Winchester, the second three 
days later, at Fisher’ s Hill, and the greatest of all at Cedar 
Creek, on the 19th of October, when what had already 
been a repulse of our army, by a surprise on the part of 
General Early, was turned into a glorious victory by the 
timely arrival of Sheridan, who on his return from 
Washington, hearing tbe guns of the battle at Win- 
chester, rode full speed to join his men, whom he reformed 
and led instantly to the destruction of the exulting 
rebels. 

It was with the joy of this last victory kindling his 
heart, that the President, on the 20th of October, issued 
his proclamation for a national thanksgiving, as foEows 

A PROCLAMATION. 

It has pleased Almiglity God to prolong our national life another year, 
defending us with His guardian care against unfriendly designs from 
abroad, and vouchsafing to us in His mercy many and signal victories ovei 
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the enemy who is of our own household. It has also pleased our Heavenly 
Father to favor as well our citizens in their homes as our soldiers in their 
camps and our sailors on the rivers and seas, with unusual health. He 
has largely augmented our free population by emancipation and by immi- 
gration, while He has opened to us new sources of wealth, and has 
crowned the labor of our workingmen in every department of industry 
with abundant reward. Moreover, He has been pleased to animate and 
inspire our minds and hearts with fortitude, courage, and resolution suffi-i 
cient for the great trial of civil war, into which we have been brought by 
our adherence as a nation to the cause of freedom and humanity, and to 
afford tf* us reasonable hopes of an ultimate and happy deliverance from 
all our clangers and affliction. 

hTow, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
hereby appoint and set apart the last Thursday in November next, as a 
day which I desire to be observed by all my fellow-citizens, wherever they 
may then be, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God, the 
beneficent Creator and Ruler of the universe ; and I do further recommend 
to my fellow-citizens aforesaid, that on that occasion they do reverently 
humble tlieiiselves in the dust, and from thence ofter up penitent and fer- 
vent prayers and supplications to the groat Disposer of events, for a return 
of the inestimable blessings of peace, union, and harmony throughout the 
land, which it has pleased Him to assign as a dwelling-place for ourselves 
and our posterity througliout all generations. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of tlio United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twentieth day of October, 
j. -j in' the year of Lord one thonsaiid eight hundred and sixty-four, 
^ and of the independence of the United States the eighty-ninth, 

ArtKAiiAM Lincoln. 

By the President: 

William IL Secretary of State. 

He also wrote the following letter of congratulation to 
General Slieridan, wliioli was read at the In^ad of every 
regitnent in the command : — 

Kxbcutivk Mashion, Wapiunuton, October 2 Z , 

T(» Major-General Siiekidan : 

With great j loasuro I tender to you, and your brave army, the thankf 
of the nation and my own ])ersonal admiration and gratitude for the 
month’s o])orations in the Shenandoah Valley, and especially for the splen- 
did work of October 19. Your obedient servant, 

AniiAHAM Lincoln. 


These victories gave vigor and courage to the country 
Tlie price of gold fell in the market, the credit of the 
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Grovernmeut "was rapidly enhanced, volunteers swelled 
the ranks of the army, and the menaced draft promised 
to be unnecessary. 

The term for wbicb the hundred-days men from the 
West had enlisted had expired, and the men were sent 
home, having done good service. Those from Ohio had 
served in the east, while those from the States farther west 
had aided Sherman’s march ; when they were discharged 
the following complimentary orders, by President Lincdln,, 
were issued : — 

THANKS TO THE OHIO TEOOPS. 

WxsHiNOTON, September 10. 

Grovernor Beoxtgh: 

Pursuant to the President’s directions, I transmit to you the following 
Executive order, made hy him in acknowledgment of the services of the 
hundred-day men, who at the opening of the spring campaign volunteered 
their service in the operations of General Grant. The certificates of ser- 
vices mentioned in the order will he prepared without delay and trans- 
mitted to the officers and soldiers entitled to them. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

Executive order returning thanks to the Ohio Yolnnteers for one hun- 
dred days : — 

Exeovtivb Mansion, "WAsniNGroN Citt, September 10, 1864. 

The term of one hundred days for which the National Guard of Ohio 
volunteered having expired, the President directs an official acknowledg- 
ment of their patriotism and valuable services during the recent campaign. 
The term of service of their enlistment was short, but distinguished by 
memorable events in the valley of the Shenandoah, on the Peninsula, in 
the operations of the James River, around Petersburg and Richmond in 
the battle of Monocacy, in the intrenchments of W ashington, and in other 
important service. The National Guard of Ohio performed with alacrity 
the duty of patriotic volunteers, for which they are entitled, and are here- 
by tendered, through the Governor of their State, the national thanks. 

The Secretary of War is directed to transmit a copy of this order to the 
Governor of Ohio, and to cause a certificate of their honorable service to he 
delivered to the officers and soldiers of the Ohio National Guard, who re- 
cently served in the military force of the United States as volunteers for 
one hundred days. Abraham Lincoln* 

THANES TO THE TROOPS OP ILLINOIS. 

War DjBPAKTiiBNT, Washington, October 7, 1S64. 

To THE Governor of Illinois ; 

The following order has been made by the President, and the Adjutant- 
General is preparing certificates for the officers and soldiers of yoni 
State, which will be forwarded to you for distribution. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of Wa/r 
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Exkoutivb Mansion, Washington, October 1 , 1864 . 

Special Executive order returning thanks to volunteers for one hun 
dred days, from the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin : — 

The term of one hundred days for which volunteers from the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin volunteered, under the call of their 
respective Governors, in the months of May and June, to aid the recent 
campaign of General Sherman, having expired, the President directs an 
official acknowledgment to be made of their patriotic service. It was 
their good fortune to render effective service in the brilliant operations 
in the Southwest, and to contribute to the victories of the national arms 
over the rebel forces in Georgia, under command of J ohnston and Hood. On 
all occasions, and in every service to which they were assigned, their dut;y 
as patriotic volunteers was performed with alacrity and courage, for which 
they are entitled to and are hereby tendered the national thanks through 
the Governors of their respective States. 

The Secretary of War is directed to transmit a copy of this order to 
the Governors of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and to cause a 
certificate of their honorable services to bo delivered to the officers and 
soldiers of tlie States above named, who recently served in the military 
service of the United States as volunteers for one hundred days. 

A. LiNoomr. 

To one of the Ohio regiments returning through Washing- 
ton and calling to serenade him, the President made a brief 
speech, in -which are noticeable, first, his desire to impress 
upon them the importance of tlie main point involved in 
the contest with the rebellion, and the d-uty of not allow- 
ing minor matters to blind them to this main point, and 
second, that specim^m of his cartvful and pcn-fijctly clear 
way of stating a proposition, Avlien ho says, not that this 
is a country in which all men are equal, but that it is one 
in which “ every man has a right to bci equal t(j every 
other man.” 

The spe(?ch was as follows : — 

SoLDiEits: — You arc about to return to your hoincH and your friends, 
after having, as I learn, performed in c‘amp a comparatively short term 
of duty in this great contest. I am greatly obliged to yon, aixl to all 
who have come forward at the call of their country. I wisii it might be 
more generally and univtirsally understood what the country is now 
engaged in. Wo have, as all will agree, a free goveriinumt, whore ever}' 
man lias a riglit to bcoipial with every otiier man. In this great struggle, 
this form of governmont and every form of human right is (‘iidangcred 
if our enemies succeed. There is more involved in this contest than is 
realized by every one. There is involved in this struggle, the cpiestion 
wliether your children and my children shall enjoy the privileges we 
have enjoyed. I say this, in order to impres.s upon yon, if you are not 
already so iiuprcHsed, that no small matter should divert us from our 
great purpose. 
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There may he some inequalities in the practical application of on? 
system. It is fair that each man shall pay taxes in exact proportion to 
the value of his property ; but if we shonld wait, before collecting a tax, 
to adjust the taxes upon each man in exact proportion with every other 
man, we should never collect any tax at all. There may be mistakes 
made sometimes ; things may be done wrong, while the officers of the 
Government do all they can to prevent mistakes. But I beg of you, as 
citizens of this great Eepublic, not to let your minds be carried off from 
the great work we have before us. This struggle is too large for you to 
be diverted from it by any small matter. When you return to your 
homes, rise up to the height of a generation of men worthy of a free 
government, and we will carry out the great work we have commenced. 
I return to you my sincere thanks, soldiers, for the honor you have done 
me this afternoon. 

To anotlier Ohio regiment he spoke as foUo'WS : — 

Soldiers : — I suppose you are going home to see your families and 
friends. Tor the services you have done in this great struggle in which 
we are engaged, I present you sincere thanks for myself and the country. 

I almost always feel inclined, when I say any thing to soldiers, to impress 
upon them, in a few brief remarks, the importance of success in this contest. 
It is not merely for the day, but for all time to come, that we should per- 
petuate for our children’s children that great and free government which 
we have enjoyed all our lives. I beg you to remember this, not merely 
for my sake, but for yours. I happen, temporarily, to occupy this big 
White House. I am a living witness that any one of your children may 
look to come here as my father’s child has. It is in order that each one 
of you may have, through this free government which we have enjoyed, 
an open field, and a fair chance for your industry, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence ; that you may all have equal privileges in the race of life, with 
all its desirable human aspirations — ^it is for this that the struggle should 
be maintained, that we may not lose our birthrights — ^not only for one, 
but for two or three years, if necessary. The nation is worth fighting 
for, to secure such an inestimable jewel. 

The premonitory symptoms of the result of the Presi- 
dential contest were seen in the State elections hy which 
it was preceded. 

In September Yermont led off with a largely increased 
Union majorty, and Maine followed her a week after, 
sliowing also a proportionate increase in the majority 
witli which that State had sustained the Administration. 

But the October elections in Ohio, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania indicated yet more clearly what was to be the 
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result in November. The- two former States gave heavy 
majorities for the Union ticket on the home vote. In 
fact, in Indiana the soldiers were not allowed to vote at 
all. Governor Morton, who was a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, had made a splendid canvass, speaking with great 
effect all over the State. One matter which doubtless 
aided him materially, was the discovery of a plot on the 
part of leading members of the Democratic party in the 
Northwest to raise a revolt in that section of the coun- 
try, to release the rebel prisoners, and by arming them, 
to make a powerful diversion in favor of the rebels. The 
election following close upon this exposure, Indiana re- 
elected Governor Morton by a large majority, in spite of 
the absence of many of her loyal sons in the field. 

In Pennsylvania the result upon the home vote was 
close, but with the soldiers’ votes the Union ticket car- 
ried the State by about twelve thousand majority. 

A victory was won, also, in Maryland for freedom, by 
the adoption, though by a close vote, of the ncAV Free 
State Constitution. The heavy majorities in its favor, 
which were given by Baltimore and the more loyal sec- 
tions of the State, were overborne by the votes of the 
southern and western counties, but the votes of the 
soldiers were almost unanimous in favor of the Con- 
stitution, and Maryland took her place as a State whose 
freedom was insured. 

Mr. Lincoln took great interest in the success of this 
Constitution. The following is a hfftcr which he wrote 
to a meeting of its friends in Baltimore, before the elec- 
tion : — 


ExBiTTivK .Mansion, Wa’iiunwtok, October 18 . 

lion. Eenkt W. Hoffman : 

My Dear Sir: — A convention of Maryland has formed a now Oonsti- 
tiitioix Inr the State ; a public meeting is called for this evening, at Balti- 
more, to aid in securing its ratification, and you ask a won! from me for 
I ho occasion. I presume the only feature of the instrument about wliick 
there is serious controversy, is that which provides for the extinction of 
slavery. 

It needs not to be a secret, and I presume it is no secret, that I wisb 
Bucooss to this provision. I desire it on every consideration. 1 wish 
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to see all men free. I wish, the national prosperity of the already 
free, which I feel sure the extinction of slavery wonld bring. I wish to 
see in progress of disappearing that only thing which could bring this 
nation to civil war. I attempt no argument. Argument upon the question 
IS already exhausted by the abler, better informed and more immediately 
interested sons of Maryland herself. I only add, that I shall be gratified 
exceedingly if the good people of the State shall by their votes ratify the 
new Constitution. 

Yours truly, A. LiNooLisr. 

After the result the election, was known, the Presi- 
dent made the following speech at a serenade given to 
him 1)7 the loyal Marylanders, in honor of the adoption 
of the Constitution : — 

Yeieitos and Fellow-Citizens : — am notified that this is a compKment 
paid me by the loyal Marylanders resident in this District. I infer that 
the adoption of the new Constitution for the State furnishes the occasion, 
and that in your view the extirpation of slavery constitutes the chief 
merit o^ the new Constitution. Most heartily do I congratulate yon, and 
Maryland, and the nation, and the world, upon this event. I regret that 
it did not occur two years sooner, which, I am sure, would have saved the 
nation more money than would have met all the private loss incident to 
the measure ; but it has come at last, and I sincerely hope its friends 
may fully realize all their anticipations of good from it, and that its 
opponents may by its effects bo agreeably and profitably disappointed. 

A word upon another* subject. Something said by the Secretary of 
State in his recent speech at Auburn, has been construed by some into a 
threat, that if I shall be beaten at the election, I will, between then aud 
the end of my constitutional term, do what I may be able to ruin the 
Government. 

Others regard the fact that the Chicago Convention adjourned, not sine 
die^ but to meet again, if called to do so by a particular individual, as 
the intimation of a purpose that if their nominee shall be elected he will 
at once seize control of the Government. I hope the good people will 
permit themselves to suffer no uneasiness on either point. I am strug- 
gling to maintain the Government, not to overthrow it. I am struggling 
especially to prevent others from overthrowing it. I therefore say 
that if I live, I shall remain President until the 4:th of next March, 
and that whoever shall be constitutionally elected, in • Kovember, 
shall be duly installed as President on the 4th of March, and in the inter- 
val I shall do my utmost that whoever is to hold the helm for the next 
voyage shall start with the best possible chance of saving the ship. This 
is due to the people, both on principle and under the Constitution. 
Their will, constitutionally expressed, is the ultimate law for all. If they 
89 
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eliotild deliberately resolve to have immediate peace, even at the loss of 
their country and their liberties, I know not the power or the right to 
resist them. It is their own business, and they must do as they please 
with their own. I believe, however, they are still resolved to preserve 
their country and their liberties ; and in this, in office or out of it, I am re- 
solved to stand by them. I may add, that in this purpose to save the 
country and its liberties, no classes of people seem so neai'ly unanimous 
as the soldiers in the field and the sailors afloat. Do they not have the 
hardest of it ? Who should quail while they do not ? God bless the sol- 
diers and seamen, with all their brave commanders. 

W 

The latter part of this speech was called forth hy a -.xir- 
rent misrepresentation of a speech made hy Secretary Sew- 
ard at Anhurn, on the 5th of September. The Secretary 
had alluded to the declaration of the Chicago Convention 
in favor of an immediate cessation of hostilities, and the 
inevitable tendency of the success of the ticket nominated 
upon that platform to paralyze the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to put down the rebellion by force of arms ; and 
he asked, if such a thing should happen, “who could 
vouch for the safety of the country against the rebels, 
during the interval which must elapse before the new 
Administration can constitutionally come into power?” 
This was distorted into a threat that if the Democratic 
candidate should be elected, the Administration would 
take means to retain by usurpation the power which 
should of right be handed over to him. And the charge 
was repeated so persistently, that the President at length 
felt called upon to notice, it as he did. 

The result of the October elections had practically 
determined tlie result in November. But, as the time 
dreiv near, the atmosphere seeraiKl full of turbulent and 
threatening elements. Loud and angry charg(‘s of fraud 
in the October elections were made by the Opposition, but 
were not sustained ; and thc^y were succcit'ded by yet 
louder charges from the other side of an athuupted ’fraud 
in the soldiers’ votes of the Stiite of New York, which 
» were followed up by proof. Some of the Democratic 
agents were convicted of these attempted frauds, and, 
after trial and conviction by a military commission, they 
were sentenced to a heavy imprisonment. 
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The rebels used aU means in their power to aid the 
party from whose success they anticipated so much ad- 
vantage. Hood’s movement, it was hoped, would have 
a political influence upon the election ; and Early’s ad- 
vance was spoken of in Southern journals as a means of 
assisting the counting of the ballots in Pennsylvania. 
Along the Northern border, too, the rebel agents, sent 
thither on “ detached service ” by the Hebei Government, 
were active, in movements intended to terrify and harass 
the people; On the 19th of October, a party of them 
made a raid into St. Albans, Vermont, robbing the banks 
there, and making their escape across the lines into Can- 
ada with their plunder, having killed one of the citizens 
in their attack. Pursuit was made, and several of 
the marauders were arrested in Canada. Proceedings 
were commenced to procure their extradition, which were 
not, however, brought to a close before the election. The 
Government received information that this affair was but 
one of a projected series, and that similar attempts would 
be made all along the frontier. More than this, there 
were threats, followed by actual attempts, to set fire to 
the principal Northern cities, and there were not wanting 
some signs of an inclination to renew the scenes of the 
riots of the year before. 

A very grave sensation was produced by the publica- 
tion of a report of Judge Advocate-General Holt, giving 
conclusive proof of the existence of an organized secret 
association at the North, controlled by prominent men in 
the Democratic party, whose objects were the overthrow, 
by revolution, of the Administration, in the interest of the 
rebellion. Some of the leaders were arrested and tried. 
The Democratic presses had sneered at ^he whole affair as 
one which was got up by the Government for political 
effect. But when one of their leaders, being on parole 
as he was being tried, ran away rather than meet the re- 
sult, people began to be sensible of the danger they had 
escaped. 

So rife were threats of a revolution at the North, and 
especially in New York City, if Mr. Lincoln were re- 
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elected, that the Gf-oyemment sent a hody of yeteraus 
from the Army of the James, tinder General Butler, to 
that city for purposes of precaution. But, fortunately, 
in New York, as eyerywhere else, so quiet an election 
was neyer known, nor was there eyer one more utterly 
free from complaints of fraud. Certainly, none so de- 
cisiye was eyer held in this country. Of all the States 
. which yoted on that day, General McClellan carried 
but three — New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky-— 
while Mr. Lincoln receiyed the yotes of all the New 
England States, of New York and Pennsylyania, of all 
the Western States, of West Virginia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas, and of the new State of Neyada, 
which was, on the 31st of October, admitted into the 
Union by the following proclamation : — 

The Oongre^ of the United States passed an act, which was 
approved on the 21 st day of March last, entitled, “ An Act to enable the 
People of Hevada to form a Constitution and State Government,” and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States ; and 

Whereafi^ The said Oonstitntion and State Government have been formed 
pursuant to the condition preacnbed by the fifth sc‘ction of the act of Con- 
gress aforesaid, and the certificate required by tl^e said act, and also a 
copy of the Constitution and ordinances have been stibmitted to the 
President of tlie United States : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that T, Abraham T/mcoln, President of 
the United States, in accordance with tlie doty imposed upon me by the 
act of Congress aforesaid, do hereby declare and proclaim that the said 
State of Nevada is admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Wasliington, this thirty-first day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
[l. 8.] sixty-four, and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-ninth. 

(Signed) Abkaiiam Lincoln. 

By the President : 

Wm. H. Bbwaro, Secretary of State. 

^ The vote at that election was v«iry large everywhere, 

' .nd Mr. Lincoln received a popular majority of over four 

f % 
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liundred tliousand votes — a larger majority than was ever 
received hy aay other President 

The feeling which was uppermost in the President’s 
heart at the result of the election was joy over its effects 
upon the cause. He expressed this sentiment in some re- 
marks which he made, when serenaded hy a cluh of Penn- 
sylvanians, at a late hour on the night of the election. His 
speech was as follows : — 

Peieuds and Fellow-Oitizens : — ^Even before I had been informed by 
yon that this compliment was paid to me by loyal citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, friendly to me, I had inferred that yon were that portion of my 
conntrymen who think that the best interests of the nation are to be sub- 
served by the support of the present Administration. I do not pretend 
to say that yon who think so embrace all the patriotism and loyalty of 
the country. But I do believe, and I trust without personal interest, 
that the welfare of the country does require that such support and in- 
dorsement be given. I earnestly believe that the consequence of this 
day’s work, if it be as you assure me, and as now seems probable, will be 
to the lasting advantage, if not to .the very salvation of the country. I 
cannot at this hour say what has been the result of the election ; but what- 
ever it may have been, I have no desire to modify this opinion, that all 
who have labored to-day in behalf of the Union organization have 
wrought for the best interests of their country and the world, not only 
for the present, but for all future ages. I am thankful to God for this 
approval of the people. But, while deeply grateful for this mark of theiir 
confidence in me, if I know my heart, my gratitude is free from any taint 
of personal triumph. I do not impugn the motives of any one opposed to 
me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any one, but I give thanks 
to the Almighty for this evidence of the people’s resolution to stand by 
free government and the rights of humanity^ 

The telegraph. 'brouglit certain news of the result with- 
in a few hours. On the night of Hovemher 10th, the 
various Lincoln and Johnson Cluhs of the District went 
to the White House^ to serenade the President, to whom 
lie spoke as follows : — 

It has long been a grave question whether any Government, not too 
strong for the liberties of its people, can be strong enough to maintain its 
existence in great emergencies. On this point the present rebeUion 
brought our Government to a severe test, and a Presidential election 
occurring in a regular course during the rebellion, added not a little to the 
train. 
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If the loyal people united were pnt to the utmost of their strength by 
the rebellion, must they not fail when divided and partially paralyzed b^ 
a political war among themselves? But the election was a nooessity. 
We cannot have free government without elections ; and if the rebellion 
could force us to forego or postpone a national election, it might fairly 
claim to have already conquered and rained us. The strife of the elec- 
tion is but human nature practically applied to the facts of the 0Q,se. 
What has occun-ed in this case must ever recur in similar cases. Human 
nature will not change. In any future great national trial, compared 
with the men of this, we will have as weak and as strong, as silly and as 
wise, as bad and as good. Let us, therefore, study the incidents of this 
as philosophy to learn wisdom from, and none of them as wrongs to be 
revenged. 

But the election, along with its incidental and undesirable strife, has 
done good, too. It has demonstrated that a people’s government can 
sustain a national election in the midst of a great civil war. Until now, 
it has not been known to the world that this was a possibility. It shows, 
also, how sound and how strong we still are. It shows that even among 
the candidates of the same party, he who is most devoted to the Union 
and most opposed to treason can receive most of the people’s votes. It 
shows, also, to the extent yet known, that we have more men now than 
we had when the war began. Golcl is good in its place; but living, 
brave, and patriotic men are better than gold. 

But the rebellion continues, and, now that the election is over, may 
not all have a common interest to reunite in a common effort to save our 
common country ? For my own part, I have striven and shall strive to 
avoid placing any obstacle in the way. So long as I have boon here, I 
have not willingly jdantod a thorn in any man’s bosom. While I am 
duly sensible to tlie high compliment of a re-election, and duly grateful, 
as I trust, to Almighty God, for having directed my countrymen to a 
right conclusion, as I think, for their good, it adds nothing to my satisfac- 
tion that any other man inay^ho di.sappoiuted by the result. 

May I ask tlioso who have not differed with me to join with mo in this 
same spirit towards tliose who have? And now, lot me close by asking 
three hearty cheers for our bravo soldiers and seamen, and their gallant 
and skilful commanders. 

But though, the President rejoiced over the result 
mainly because of its public hearing on the welfare of 
the country, he was by no ra(.‘ans ins(msible to the per- 
sonal confidence in himself which it exhibited. This feel- 
ing he expressed in a speech which he made to the State 
Committee of Maryland, who waited on him to congratu- 
late him upon the trust. 
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The Chairman had remarked that they felt under deep 
obligations to him because, by the exercise of rare discre- 
tion on his part, Maryland to-day occunied the proud 
position of a free State. 

TRe President said that he would not attempt to conceal his Ratifica- 
tion with the result of the election. He had exercised his best judgment 
for the good of the whole country, and to have the seal of approbation 
placed upon his course was exceedingly grateful to his feelings. 

Believing the policy he had pursued was the best and the only one 
which could save the country, he repeated what he had said before, that 
he indulged in no feeling of trinmpli over any one who had thought or 
acted differently from himself. He had no such feeling towards any 
living man. He thought the adoption of a Free State Constitution for 
Maryland w’-as “a big thing,” and a victory for right and worth a great 
deal more than the part of Maryland in the Presidential election, although 
of the latter he thought well. In conclusion, he repeated what he had 
said before : namely, that those who differed from and opposed ns, will 
yet see that defeat was better for their own good than if they had been 
successful. 

This same sense of personal gratitude found expression 
m the following letter which he wrote to Deacon John 
Phillips, of Stourbridge^ Massachusetts, who, though a 
hundred and four years old, attended the polls to cast 
his vote for Mr. Lincoln 

ExEotrrrvB ItfANSioir, ■W’jlBhutgtow, ^ovtmbtr 21, 1S64. 

My Dear Sir : — I have heard of the incident at the polls in your town, 
in which you acted so honorable a part, and I take the liberty of writing 
to youito express my personal gratitude for the compliment paid me by 
the suffrage of a citizen so venerable. 

The example of such devotion to civic duties in one whose days have 
already been extended an average lifetime beyond the Psalmist’s limit, 
cannot hut he valuable and fruitful. It is not for myself only, but for 
the country which you have in your sphere served so long and so well, 
that I thank you. Your friend and servant, 

Abraham LmooLur. 

Deacon John Phillips. 

We publish here, as it was written on the same day, the 
following graceful letter addressed by the President to 
Mrs. Bixby, a, resident of Boston, wbo had lost five sons 
in the war, and whose sixth was lying severely wounded 
at the time in the hospital : — 
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KxKccrTim Mamsioit, Washington, Novmrib^ 21 , 1864 . 

.Deae Madam: — I have been shown in the files of the War Department 
a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I 
feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I 
cannot refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only 
the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 

Abeaham Lincoln. 

To Mrs. Bixbt, Boston, Massachusetts. 

This letter, addressed to one conspicuous among the 
thousands who had laid ‘^costly sacrifices upon the altar 
of Freedom,” touched the hearts of all, and strengthened 
the feelings of love which the great body of the people 
were coming to cherish for the man whom Providence 
had made their ruler. 

Prominent among the sentiments which ruled the heart 
and life of Mr. Lincoln, was that reverential sense of de- 
pendence upon an Almighty Providence, which finds 
strong expression in the following letter which he ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Eliza P. Gurney, an American lady resi- 
dent in London, and wife of a wealthy Quaker banker 
of that city : — 

m 

My Esteemed Feiend: — I have not forgotten, probably never shall 
forget, the very impressive occasion when yourself and friends visited me 
on a Sabbath forenoon, two years ago; nor had your kind letter, written 
nearly a year later, over been forgotten. In all it has been your purpose 
to strengthen iny relinncd in God. 1 am imicli indebted to the good 
Christian people of the country for tiieir constant ])rayer and consolation, 
and to no one of tliom more than to yourself. The purposes of the Al- 
mighty are i)erfect and must prevail, thougli we erring mortals may fail ' 
to accunitcly perceive them in advance. We hoped for a happy termina- 
tion of this terrible war long before this, but God knows best, and has 
ruled otherwise. Wo shall yet acknowledge His wisdom and our own 
errors therein. Meanwhile wo must W(irk earnestly in the host lights 
He gives us, trusting that so working still conduces to the groat ends He 
ordains. Surely, Ho intends some great good to follow this mighty con- 
vulsion, which no mortal could make, and no mortal could stay. 
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Your people — ^the Friends — Lad, and are having, very great trials. 
On principle and faith opposed to both war and oppression, they can. only 
practically oppose oppression by war. In this hard dilft-m -ma, some have 
chosen one horn and some the other. For those appealing to me on con- 
scientious grounds, I have done and shall do the best I could and can in 
my own conscience under my oath to the law. That you believe thig^ I 
doubt not, and believing it, I shall still receive for our country and my- 
self your earnest prayers to our Father ih'Heaven. 

Your sincere friend, 

A. iriNOOLir. 

This sense of religious reliance upon Proyidence, evi- 
dent in all Ms acts, as well as iu Ms expressions, and a 
feeling of the integrity and purity of purpose wMch per- 
vaded aU his acts, had won for Mr. lincoln the cordial 
support of the various Christian church.es of the country, 
and he had good reason, therefore, for thus expressiog 
his indebtedness to the “ CMistian people of the land for 
their constant prayer and consolation.” Though not a 
member of any church or sect, he never neglected a 
proper occasion for declaring his faith in those great 
principles on wMch aU CMistian churches and sects are 
built. 

When a committee of colored men from Baltimore cmne 
to him to present him an elegant copy of the Bible, he 
made the following brief speech in answer to their ad- 
dress : — 

I can only say now, &a I have often said before, it has always been a 
sentiment with me, that all mankind should be free. So far as I have 
been able, so far as came within my sphere, I have always acted as I be- 
lieved was just and right, and done all I could for the good of mankind. 
I have, in letters sent forth from this ofl&ce, expressed myself better than 
I can now. 

Ill regard to the great Book, I have only to say it is the best gift which 
God has ever given to man. All the good from the Saviour of the world 
Is communicated to us through this Book. But for that Book, we could not 
know right from wrong. All those things desirable to man are contained 
in it. I return you sincere thanks for this very elegant copy of this great 
Book of God which you present. 

All knew that Mr. Lincoln was a man of thorough 
honesty of speech, and Ms whole life vindicated Ms asser- 
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tion tliat lie liad acted as he "believed was just and right, and 
had done all he could for the good of mankind. It was not 
strange, therefore, that the churches of the country gath- 
ered around such a leader of such a cause. When the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church met in May, 
1864, they adopted a series of resolutions, expressing the 
loyalty of that church, (»and their sympathy with him 
These resolutions were presented to the President, who 
responded to the accompanying address as follows : — 


Gentlemen: — response to yonr address, allow me to attest the 
accuracy of its Mstorical statements, indorse the sentiments it expresses, 
and thank you in the nation’s name for the sure promise it gives. iN’obly 
sustained, as the Government has been, by all the churches, I would 
utter nothing which might in the least appear invidious against any. 
Yet without this, it may fairly be said, tliat the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, not less devoted than the best, is by its greatest numbers the 
most important of all. It is no fault in others that the Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to Heaven than any other. God bless the Methodist Church. 
Bless all the churches ; and blessed bo God, who in tins our great trial 
giveth us the churches. 

Similar action was also taken ky tlie Baptist Cliurch, 
and to tlieir delegation, on the presentation of the reso- 
lutions, the President spoke as follows : — 


In the present very responsible po.sition in which I am engaged, I have 
had great cause of gratitude for the sujiport so unanimoii.sly given by all 
Christian denominations of the country. I have had occasion so fre- 
quently to respond to something like this asscmbhige, that I have said all I 
had to say. This particular body is, in all respects, as respectable as any 
that have been presented to mo. The resolutions I have merely heard 
read, and I therefore beg to bo allowed an opportunity to make a short 
response in writing. 

These expressions were not confined to the religious 
bodies ; they came to the Pr(^sid(mt from all quarters. 
His sense of this sympathy on the part of those (mgaged 
in tlie educational interest was exjtressed in a l(‘tt(?r wliic.h 
he wrote on learning tliat Princ(!ton College had given 
him the degree of LL.D. The letter was as follows : — 
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ExEcimvii MAisrsioir, ‘WAsnaxsTcsr, Deo&rnbe/r 37, 1864. 

My Dear Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of yonr 
note of the 20th of December, conveying the annonncement that the Trus- 
tees of the College of ]!^ew Jersey had conferred upon me the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

The assurance conveyed by this high compliment, that the course of 
the Government which I represent has received the approval of a body of 
gentlemen of such character and intelligence, in this time of public trial, 
is most grateful to me. 

Thoughtful men must feel that the fate of civilization upon this conti- 
nent is involved in the issue of our contest. Among the most gratifying 
proofs of this conviction is the hearty devotion everywhere exhibited by 
our schools and colleges to the national cause. 

I am most thankful if my labors have seemed to conduct to the 
preservation of those institutions, under which alone we can expect good 
government, and in its train sound learning, and the progress of the 
liberal arts. 

I am, sir, very truly, your obedient servant, 

A. Lixoolr. 

Dr. John Maolean. 

It was witli no ordinary interest that the “good Chris- 
tian people” of the North had in the political campaign. 
And it was with satisfaction that they saw the trinmph 
of the cause, which was so dear to their hearts, secured 
by the re-election of a man so true, so pure, so honest, 
so kindly, so thoroughly Christian in the true sense of 
the word, as President Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MEETING OE CONGEESS AND PEOGEESS OP THB TVAE. 

OoNDITlON OF THK OoTOTET AT THB MEETING OF O0NGEE8 B. — ThK MeS- 

BAQB. — ^PeOOEBDINGS IN OoNOBESS. — ^FOET FlBHEB. — D baTH OF EdWABD 

Eteebtt. — Peace Oonfeebnob in Hampton Roads. — Militaby Af- 

FADES. 

The condition of the country when Congress met in 
Decemher, 1864, was in every way encouraging. At the 
South, General Sherman, taking advantage of Hood’s 
having left the way clear for his march to the sea, had de- 
stroyed Atlanta and plunged into the heart of Georgia. 

His plans were not positively known, hut it was known 
that he was making good progress, and the greatest con- 
fidence was felt in his accomplishing his designs, what- 
ever they were. The President described the position 
of affairs exactly in the following little speech, which he 
made, on December 6th, in response to a serenade : — 

% 

Friends and Feliow-Citizens : — I beliovo I shall never bo old enough 
to speak without erabarrassuient when I have nothing to talk about. I 
have no good nows to toll you, and yet I have no bad news to tell. We 
have talked of elections until there is nothing more to say about them. 
The most interesting nows we now have is from Sherman. Wo all know 
where he went in at, but I can’t tell where he will come out at. I will 
now close by proposing three cheers for CJeneral Sherman and his army. 

Hood had marclied into Tennessee with tlie hope of 
overrunning the State, now that Sherman’s army was out 
of his way, but found General Thomas an opponent not 
to be despised, and had alnuidy, in his hurible rospulse at 
I’ranklin, received a foretaste of the dijfeats which were 
about to fall ujiGn him in front of Nashville. 

In the East, Grant still held Ijcc’s anny witli deadly 
gripe. He had cut off the Weldon Railroad and was 
slowly working to the southward, while Sheridan was 
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undisputed master in th.e Slienandoah Valley. In North 
Carolina a decided advantage had been gained by the bold 
exploit of laentenant Cushing, who, with a torpedo-boat, 
snhk the rebel ram Albemarle at her moorings, and 
opened the way for the recapture of Plymouth, with 
many guns. 

Many diJBferent schemes of the rebels, not precisely 
military in their character according to the ordinary rules 
of war, had been found out and foiled. A plot to cap- 
ture steamers on the Pacific coast was discovered in time 
to take measures not only to break it up, but to capture 
those who had undertaken it Other attempted raids 
upon cities and towns near the northern frontier had also 
been prevented. And a plot to set fire to the city of New 
York failed of success, although fires jvere set in thir- 
teen of the principal hotels. 

The St. Albans raiders were in custody, and reasonable 
hopes were entertained that they would be delivered over 
to our authorities. The whole condition of the country 
was favorable, and the Thanksgiving Day appointed by 
the President for the 24th of November had been kept 
with joy and gladness of heart. Grold, which had been 
up as high as 280, had worked down nearly to 200, 
with every indication of going steadily lower. The pros- 
pects of a relief from any farther draft were bright. And 
measures had been taken to effect the exchange of some 
of our prisoners, whose dreadful sufferings at the hands 
of the rebel authorities had shocked the public heart and 
given a deeper tone to public indignation. 

One slight indication of the progress which we were 
making in the restoration of the authority of the Union was 
the opening of the ports of Norfolk, Virginia, and Feman- 
diua, Florida, by a proclamation issued on November 
19th. 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Wheebas, by my proclamation of the 19tb of April, 1861 , it was de- 
clared that the ports of certain States, including those of Norfolk, in the 
State of Yirginia, and Pemandina and Pensacola, in the State of Elorida, 
were for reasons therein set forth intended to he placed tinder blockade. 
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and whereas the said ports were snbsequently blockaded accordingly, but 
having- for some time past been in the military possession of the United 
States, it is deemed advisable that they should be opened to domestic and 
foreign commerce. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, pursuant to the authority in me vested by the fifth section 
of the act of Congress approved on the 18th of July, 1861, entitled “An 
act further to provide for the oojlection of duties on imports and for other 
purposes,” do hereby declare that the blockade of the said ports of Nor- 
folk, Fernandina, and Pensacola shall so far cease and determine, from and 
after the first day of December next, that commercial intercourse with 
those ports, except to persons, things, and information contraband of war, 
nray from time to time be carried on, subject to the laws of the United 
States, to the limitations and in pursuance of the regulations which may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to such military and 
naval regulations as are now in force or may hereafter be found necessary. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States^to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this nineteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 

[l. 8.] four, and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 
ninth. Abraham Linooi^n. 

. By the President : 

WiijjAM 11. Seward, Secretary of State, 

Our foreign relations were also in a satisfactory condi 
tion. Our relations with Brazil liad ‘been for a moment 
threatened hy the capture of the re'l)el armed vessel 
Florida, by the Wachuseit, under Captain Collins, while 
lying at anchor in tlie harbor of Bahia, in the early 
morning of October 6th. The act was unauthorized by 
our Government. It caused a great outcry from the 
friends of the rebels abroad, who used every effort to have 
the European powers takti up the mattm". No apprehen- 
sion, however, was felt of this, by our j)(iOi)le, and while 
they regretted that any apparent insult should have been 
offered to Brazil, they were not ins(>nsibl(i to the advan- 
tage of having thus got rid of one of the r(!bel pests of the 
sea. The vessel was brought to Hampton Road.s, where, 
owing to injuries received by an accidental ciollision with 
a vessel going out of the harbor, coupled with the damage 
she had received when hiken by the Wavhuscit, she sank 
in spite of every effort that could be made to save her. 
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Tliose of her crew who were on board when she was 
taken were afterwards restored to Brazil, and an ample 
apology made for the affair. 

Our relations with the Hawaiian Islands had been 
drawn more close by the presence of an envoy extraor- 
dinary from that State. The President, on the 11th of 
June, gave audience to the envoy, Hon. Elisha H. Allen, 
and in reply to the address made by him, on presenting 
his credentials, spoke as follows : — 

Sib: — ^In every light in which the State of the Hawaiian Islands can 
be contemplated, it is an object of profound interest for the United States. 
Virtually it was once a colony. It is now a near and intimate neighbor. 
It is a haven of shelter and refreshment for our merchants, fishermen, 
seamen, and other citizens, when on their lawful occasions they are nav- 
igating the eastern seas and oceans. Its people are free, and its laws, 
language, and religion are largely the fruit of our own teaching and 
example. The distinguished part which you, Mr. Minister, have acted 
in the history of that interesting country, is well known here. It gives 
me pleasure to assure you of my sincere desire to do what I can to ren- 
der now your sojourn in the United States agreeable to yourself, satisfac- 
tory to your sovereign, and beneficial to the Hawaiian people. 

In our relations witb tke other smaller powers there 
was nothing especially worthy of mention. 

It was manifest, however, that the Great Powers of 
Europe were less inclined to interfere with us than they 
had ever been. The St. Albans raid and the proceedings 
for the extradition of the raiders, were, leading to a good 
deal of diplomatic correspondence between our Govern- 
ment and that of England. But the readiness of the 
Canadian authorities to take measures to deliver up the 
offenders and to prevent such incursions for the future, 
gave great encouragement to the belief that no serious 
difficulty would arise. 

There had been another change in the Cabinet, in addi- 
tion to that which occurred upon the resignation of Mr. 
Blair. Attorney-General Bates, on the 25th of Hovem 
her, tendered his resignation, to take effect on December 
1st. The post was afterwards filled by the a,ppointment 
of the Hon. James Speed, of Kentucky. 
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Ttie death of Chief-Justice Taney, which occurred on 
the 12th of October, had left a vacancy in one of the 
most important offices in the country. The office was 
filled on the 6th day of December, by the appointment of 
Mr. Chase, the late Secretary of the Treasury. 

Congress met on Monday, the 6th of December, but 
the President’s message was not sent in till the next day. 
It was as follows : — 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Fkilo-w-Oitizens of the Senate and HoirfeE of Repeebentatives: 

Again tlie blessings of health and abundant haryests claina our pro- 
foundest gratitude to Almighty God. 

The condition of our foreign affairs is reasonably satisfactory. 

Mexico continues to be a theatre of civil war. While our political rela 
tions with that country have undergone no change, wo have at the same 
time strictly maintained neutrality between the belligerents. At the re- 
quest of the States of Costa Rica and Hicaraugua, a competent engineer 
has been authorized to make a survey of the River San Juan and the port 
of San Juan. It is a source of much satisfaction that the difficulties 
which, for a moment, excited some political apprehension, and caused a 
closing of the interoceanic transit route, have been amicably adjusted, 
and that there is a good prospect that the route will soon be reopened 
with an increase of capacity and adaptation. We could not exagger 
ate either the commercial or the political importance of that groat im- 
provement. It would ho doing injustice to an important South American 
State not to acknowdedge the directness, frankness, and cordiality with 
which the States of Colombia have entered into intimate relations with this 
Government. A claims convention luis boon constituted to complete the 
unfinished work of the one which closed its session in 1801 . 

The new liberal Constitution of Venezuela having gone into effect with 
the universal acquiescence of the people, the Government under it has 
been recognized, and diplomatic intercourse with it has been opened in a 
cordial and friendly spirit. 

The long deferred Aves Island claim has been satisfcud-orily paid and 
discharged. Mutual payments have been made of the claims awarded by 
tbe late joint commission for the settlement of claims between the United 
States and Peru. An earnest and cordial friendship continues to exist 
between the two countries, and such eflbrts as were in my power have 
been used to remove misunderstanding, and avert a threatened war between 
Peru and Spain, Our relations are of the most friendly nature with 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Paraguay, San Salva- 
dor, and ITayti. During the past year no differences of any kind have 
arisen with any of these republics* and on the other hand, their sympa 
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thies with the United States are constantly expressed with cordiality and 
earnestness. 

The claim arising from the seizure of the cargo of the brig Macedonian, 
in 1821, has been paid in full by the Government of Chili. 

Civil war continues in the Spanish part of San Domingo, appai*ently 
without prospect of an early close. 

Official correspondence has been freely opened with Liberia, and it 
gives us a pleasing view of social and political progress in that republic. 
It may be expected to derive new vigor from American influence, im 
proved by the rapid disappearance of slavery in the United States. 

I solicit your authority to furnish to the republic a gunboat, at a mod- 
erate cost, to be reimbursed to the United States by instalments. Such a 
vessel is needed for the safety of that State against the native African 
races, and in Liberian hands it would be more effective in arresting the 
African slave-trade than a squadron in our own hands. The possession 
of the least organized naval force would stimulate a generous ambition 
in the republic, and the confidence which we should manifest by fur- 
nishing it, would v.dn forbearance and favor towards the colony from all 
civilized nations. 

The proposed overland telegraph between America and Europe, by the 
way of Behring’s Straits and Asiatic Russia, which was sanctioned by 
Congress at the last session, has been undertaken under very favorable 
circumstances by an association of American citizens, with the cordial 
good will and support as well of this Government as of those of Great 
Britain and Russia. Assurances have been received from most of the 
South American States of their high appreciation of the enterprise, and 
.their readiness to co-operate in constructing lines tributary to that world- 
encircling communication. 

I learn with much satisfaction that the noble design of a telegraphic 
communication between the eastern coast of America and Great Britain 
has been renewed, with the full expectation of its early accomplishment. 
Thus it is hoped that, with the return of domestic peace, the country will 
be able to resume with energy and advantage her former high career 
of commerce and civilization. 

Our very popular and estimable representative in Egypt died in April 
last. An unpleasant altercation, which arose between the temporary incum- 
bent of the office and the Government of the Pacha, resulted in a suspen- 
sion of intercourse. The evil was promptly corrected on the arrival of 
the successor in the consulate, and our relations with Egyx>t, as W’ell as 
our relations with the Barbary Powers, are entirely satisfactory. 

The rebellion which has been so long flagrant in China, has at last 
been suppressed with the co-operating good offices of this Government, 
and of the other Western commercial States. The judicial consular 
establishment has become very difficult and onerous, and it will need 
legislative revision to adapt it to the extension of our commerce, and 
to the more intimate intercourse which has been instituted with the Gov 
40 
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eriimcnt and people of that vast empire. China seems to bt? accepting 
with hearty good will the conventional laws which regulate commerce 
and social intercourse among 'Western nations. 

Owing to the peculiar situation of Japan, and the anomalous form of 
its government, the action of that empire, in performing treaty stipula- 
tions, is inconstant and capricious. Nevertheless, good progress has 
been effected by the Western powers, moving with enlightened concert. 
Our own pecuniary claims have been allowed or put in course of settlement, 
and the inland sea has been reopened to commerce. There is reason also 
to believe that these proceedings have increased rather than diminished 
the friendship of Japan towards the United States. 

The ports of Norfolk, Fernandina, and Pensacola have been opened by 
proclamation. It is hoped that foreign merchants will now consider 
whether it is not safer and more profitable to themselves, as 'vrell as just 
to the United States, to resort to them and other open ports, than it 
is to pursue, through many hazards, and at vast cost, a contraband trade 
with other ports which are closed, if not by actual military operations, at 
least by a lawTiil and effective blockade. 

For myself, I have no doubt of the power and duty of tlie Executive, 
under the law of nations, to exclude enemies of the human race from an 
asylum in the 'United States. If Congress should tliink that proceedings 
in such oases lack the authority of law, or ought to 1)C furtlier regulated 
by it, I recommend that provision ho made for effectually preventing for- 
eign slave-traders from acquiring domicile and facilities for their criminal 
occupation in our country. 

It is ]K)ssihlo that if it were a now and open question, the maritime 
powers, with the light they now enjoy, would not concede the privileges 
of a naval helligerent to the insurgents of the United States, destitute as 
they arc and always Inive been eipinlly of ships and of ports and harbors. 
Disloyal emissaries liave been neitlier less assiduous nor more successful 
during the he.t year than they were before that time in their elforta, 
under favor of that privilege, to eiid>roil our country in foreign wars. The 
desire and determination of tlio maritime Htute.s to defeat that design are 
believed to be as siin.-iu’e as, and cannot he more earnest than, onr own. 
Neverthele.ss, unforeseen j»olitical ditliiudlies have arisen, cspcuhdly in 
Brazilian and Ih-ilish ])orts, and on the nortliern ])oundary of the) United 
States, which have rcspiired, and are likely to co.ntinue. to rtspiire, the 
practice- of constiint vigilance and a just and conciliatory spirit on the part 
of the United Statt^s, as well as of the nations concerned and their Gov- 
erinnents. CominissioiuTs liavi^ been appointed under the treaty with 
Great Britain on the adjustment of the oluiniH of the Hudson’s Bay and 
Puget’s Sound Agricultural Coini>aTiies in t)regon, and are now proceeding 
to the execution of the trust assigned to tiiem. 

In view of the insecurity of life in tiie region adjaccuit to the Canadian 
border by recent assaults and (lepretlations committed by inimical and 
desperate i)ersons who are harbore<l there, it has been thought proper to 
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give Dooice that after the expiration of six months, the period condition- 
ally stipulated in the existing arrangements with Great Britain, the 
United States must hold themselves at liberty to increase their naval 
armament upon the lakes, if they shall find that proceeding necessary. 
The condition of the border will necessarily come into consideration in 
connection with the question of continuing or modifying the rights of 
transit from Canada through the United States, as well as the regulation 
of imports, which were temporarily established by the Reciprocity Treaty 
of the 6th of June, 1864. 

I desire, however, to he understood, while making this statement, that 
the colonial authorities are not deemed to be intentionally unjust or un- 
friendly towards the United States ; but, on the contrary, there is every 
reason to expect that, with the approval of the Imperial Government, 
they will take the necessary measures to prevent new incursions across 
the border. 

- The act passed at the last session for the encouragement of immigration 
has, so far as was possible, been put into operation. 

It seems to need amendment which will enable the ofBcers of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the practice of frauds against the immigrants while 
on their way and on their arrival in the ports, so as to secure them here 
a free choice of avocations and places of settlement. A liberal disposition 
towards this great national policy is manifested by most of the European 
States, and ought to be reciprocated on our part by giving the immigrants 
effective national protection. I regard our immigrants as one of the prin- 
cipal replenishing streams which are appointed by Providence to repair 
the ravages of internal war and its wastes of national strength and 
health. All that is necessary is to secure the flow of that stream in its 
present fulness, and to that end the Government must in every way make 
it manifest that it neither needs nor designs to impose involuntary military 
service upon those who come from other lands to cast their lot in our country. 

The financial affairs of the Government have been successfally admin- 
istered during the last year. 

The legislation of the last session of Congress has beneficially affected 
the revenue. Although sufficient time has not yet elapsed to experience 
the full effect of several of the provisions of the acts of Congress imposing 
increased taxation, the receipts during the year, from all sources, upon the 
basis of warrants signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, including loans 
and the balance in the treasury on the first day of July, 1863, were 
$1,394, '796,007 62, and the aggregate disbursements upon the same basis 
were $1,298,056,101 89, leaving a balance in the treasury, as shown by 
warrants, of $96,739,905 73. Deduct from these amounts the amount of 
the principal of the public debt redeemed, and the amount of issues in 
substitution therefor, and the actual cash operations of the treasury were, 
receipts, $884,076,646 77, disbursements, $865,234,087 86, which leaves a 
cash balance in the treasury of $18,842,558 71. Of the receipts, there 
were derived from customs, $102,316,162 99; from lands, $588,333 29; 
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from direct taxes, $476,648 96; from internal revenues, $109,741,134 10; 
from miscellaneous sources, $47,511,448 10; and from loans applied to 
actual expenditures, including former balance, $623,443,929 13. Tliere 
vrere disbursed, for the civil service, $27,606,599 46 ; for pensions and 
Indians, $7,517,930 97; for the War Department, $60,791,842 97; for the 
Kavv Department, $86,783,292 97; for interest of the public debt, 
$63,685,421 69. Making an aggregate of $865,234,087 86, and leaving a 
balance in the treasury of $18,842,668 71, as before stated. 

For the actual receipts and disbursements for the first quarter, and the 
estimated receipts and disbursements for the three remaining quarters of 
the current fiscal year, and the general operations of the Treasury in 
detail, I refer you to the report of the Secretary of tlie Treasury. I con- 
cur with him in the opinion that the proportion of the moneys required to 
meet the expenses consequent upon the war derived from taxation should 
be still further increased; and I earnestly invite your attention to this 
subject, to the end that there may be such additional legislation as shall 
be required to meet the just expectations of the Secretary. The public 
debt on the 1st day of July last, as appears by the books of the Treasury, 
amounted to one billion seven hundred and forty million six hundred and 
ninety thousand four liundred and eighty-nine dollars and forty-nine cents. 
Probably, should the war continue^ for another year, that amount may be 
increased by not far from five hundred millions. Held as it is, for the 
most part, by our own people, it has become a substantial branch of 
national though private property. For obvious reasons, the more nearly 
this property can bo distributed among all the people, the better. To 
favor such general distribution, greater inducement.s to become owners, 
perhaps, might vvitli good efiect and without injury, bo presented to persons 
of limited means. With this view, I suggest whether it might not be 
botJi expedient and competent for Congress to provide that a limited 
amount of some future issue of public securities might bo hold, by any 
'bona-fide purchaser, exempt from ta.xatiou and from seizure for debt 
under such restrictions an<l limitution.s as might bo necessary to guard 
against abuse of so important a ijrivilege. This would enable prudcni 
persons to set aside a small annuity against a possible day of want. 
IVivileges like these would render the possession of such securities to the 
amount limited most <lesirahle to any person of Hinull means who might 
bo able to save enough for the purpose. The great advantage of citizens 
being creditors as well as debtors with relation to the public debt is 
obvious. Men readily perceive that tiniv cannot he nuudi oppressed by a 
debt which they owe to themselve.s. The public debt on the Lst day of July 
last, although s(mie\vhat ex<*eeding the estimaU^ of the Secretary of tho 
Treasury made to (Congress at the commencement of last session, falls 
short of tho estimate of that ollicer made in tlie preceding December Jis to 
its ju-obablo amount at tho beginning of tliis year, by the sum of 
$3,995,079 33. This fact exhibits a satisfactory condition and com! ict of 
tbo operations of tlie Treasury. 
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The national banking system is proving to be acceptable to capitalists 
and to the people. On the 25tb day of ITovember, five hundred and 
®iglity-four national banks had been organized, a considerable number of 
which were conversions from State banks. Changes from the State sys- 
tem to the national system are rapidly taking place, and it is hoixed that 
very soon there will be in the United States no banks of issue not author- 
ized by Congress, and no bank-note circulation not secured by the Gov- 
ernment. That the Government and the people will derive general ben- 
efit from this change in the banking system of the country can hardly be 
questioned. The national system will create a reliable and permanent 
influence in support of the national credit, and protect the people against 
losses in the use of paper money. Whether or not any further legislation 
is advisable for the suppression of State bank issues, it will be for Congress 
to determine. It seems quite clear that the Treasury cannot be satisfac- 
torily conducted, unless the Government can exercise a restrai ning power 
over the bank-note circulation of the country. 

The report of the Secretary of War and the accompanying documents 
will detail the .campaigns of the armies in the field since the date of the last 
annual message, and also the operations of the several administrative 
bureaux of the War Department during the last year. It will also specify 
the measures deemed essential for the national defence, and to keep up and 
supply the requisite military force. The report of the Secretary of the Kavy 
presents a comprehensive and satisfactory exhibit of the affairs of that de- 
partment and of the naval service. It is a subject of congratulation and 
laudable pride to our countrymen that a navy of such proportions has 
been organized in so brief a period, and conducted with so much efficiency 
and success. The general exhibit of the navy, including vessels under 
construction on the 1st of December, 1864, shows a total of 6T1 vessels, 
carrying 4,610 guns, and 510,396 tons, being an actual increase during 
the year, over and above all losses by shipwreck or in battle, of 83 ves- 
sels, 167 guns, and 42,427 tons. The total number of men at this time in 
the naval service, including officers, is about 51,000. There have been 
captured by the navy during the year 324 vessels, and the whole number 
ef naval captures since hostilities commenced is 1,379, of which 267 are 
steamers. The gross proceeds arising from the sale of condemned prize 
property thus far reported amounts to $14,396,250 51. A large amount 
of such proceeds is still under adjudication, and yet to be reported. The 
total expenditures of the Havy Department, of every description, including 
the cost of the immense squadrons that have been called into existence 
from the 4th of March, 1861, to the 1st of November, 1864, are 
$238,647,262 35. Your favorable consideration is invited to the various 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Mavy, especially in regard to a 
navy-yard and suitable establishment for the construction and repair of 
iron vessels and the machinery and armature of our ships, to which refer- 
ejice was made in my last annual message. 

Your attention is it so invited to the views expressed in the report in 
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’•elation to the legislation of Congress, at its last session, in respect to 
prize on our inland waters. 

I cordially concur in the recommendations of the Secretary as to the 
propriety of creating the new rank of vice-admiral in our naval service. 

Your attention is invited to the report of the Postmaster-General for a 
detailed account of the operations and financial condition of the Post- 
Office Department. 

The postal revenues for the year ending Juno 80, 1864, amounted to 
$12,468,258 78, and the expenditures to $12,644,786 20; the excess of 
expenditures over receipts being $206,652 42. 

The views presented by the Postmaster-General on the subject of 
special grants by the Government, in aid of the establishment of new 
lines ot ocean mail sLcainships, and the policy he recommends for the 
development of increased commercial intercourse with adjacent and 
neighboring countries, should receive the careful consideration of Con- 
gress. 

It is of noteworthy interest, that the steady expansion of population, 
improvement, and goverrnental institutions over the new and unoccupied 
portions of our country, has scarcely been chocked, much loss impeded 
or destroyed by our great civil war, wliich at first glance would seem to 
have absorbed almost the entire energies of the nation. 

The organization and admission of the State of Nevada lias been com- 
pleted in conformity with law, and thus our excellent system is firmly 
established in the mountains which once seemed a barren and uninhabita- 
ble waste between the Atlantic States and those which have grown up 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 

The Territories of the Union arc generally in a condition of prosperity 
and rapid growth. Idaho and Montana, by reason of their great distance 
and the interruption of ctumnunication with them by Imliun hostilities, 
have been only partially organized; but it is understood that these diffi- 
culties are about to disappear, which will permit their Governments like 
those of the others to go into speedy and full oj)eration. 

As intimately connected with and promotive of this material growth of 
the nation, I ask the attention of Congress to the valuable information 
and important recommendations relating to the publi(^ lands, Indian affairs, 
the Pacific Railroads, and mineral discoveries contained in the report of 
tlie Secretary of the Interior, winch is herewith transmitted, anti which 
report also embraces the subjects of patents, and other t()j)ics of 

public interest pertaining to his department. Tht* tpuuitity of public hmd 
disposed of during the five quarters ending on the thirtieth of Sc'ptember 
last, was 4,221,842 acres, of winch 1,588,614 acres were entered under 
the homesteatl law. The remainder was located with military land war- 
rants, iigricultural scrip certified to States for railrt)ads, and sold for 
Ciish. The cash received from sales and location fees was $1,019,446. 
The itK'omo from sales during the fi.stnd year ending June 80, 1864, 
was $078,007 21, against $186,077 95 received during the preceding 
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yo.ar. The aggregate number of acres surveyed during the year has beet 
equal to the quantity disposed o^ and there is open to settlement about 
133,000,000 acres of surveyed land. 

The great enterprise of connecting the Atlantic vsdth the Pacific 
States by railways and telegraph lines has been entered upon with a 
vigor that gives assurance of success, notwithstanding the embarr^s- 
ments arising from the prevailing high prices of materials and labor. 
The route of the main line of the road has been definitely located 
^for one hundred miles westward from the central point at Omaha City, 
JSTebraska, and a preliminary location of the Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia has been made from Sacramento, eastward, to the great bend of 
Mucker River, in Nevada. hTumerous discoveries of gold, silver, and 
cinnabar mines have been added to the many heretofore known, and the 
country occupied by the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains and the 
subordinate ranges now teems with enterprising labor which is richly 
remunerative. It is believed that the product of the mines of precious 
metals in that region has during the year reached, if not exceeded, 
$100,000,000 in value. 

It was recommended in my last annual message that our Indian 
system be remodelled. Congress at its last session, acting upon the 
recommendation, did provide for reorganizing the system in California, 
and it is believed that, under the present organization, the management 
of the Indians there will be attended with reasonable success. Much yet 
remains to be done to provide for the proper government of the Indians 
in other parts of the country, to render it secure for the advanciog settler 
and to provide for the weharo of the li^ition. The Secretary reiterates 
his recommendations, and to them the attention of Congress is invited. 

The liberal provisions made by Congress for paying pensions to invalid 
soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and to the widows, orphans, and 
dependent mothers of those who have fallen in battle, or died of disease 
contracted, or of wounds received in the service of their country, have 
been diligently administered. 

There have been added to the pension-rolls, during the year ending 
the 30th day of June last, the names of 16,770 invalid soldiers, and of 
271 disabled seamen ; making the present number of army invalid pen- 
sioners 22,767, and of the navy invalid pensioners, 712. Of widows, 
orphans, and mothers, 22,198 have been placed on the army pension-rolls, 
and 248 on the navy roUs. The present number of army pensioners of 
this class is 25,443, and of the navy pensioners, 793. At the beginning 
of the year the number of Revolutionary pensioners was 1,430; only 
twelve of them were soldiers, of whom seven have since died. The 
remainder are those who under the law receive pensions because of rela- 
tionship to Revolutionary soldiers. 

Dming the year ending the 30th of June, 1864, $4,504,616.92 have 
been paid to pensioners of all classes. 

I cheerfully commend to your c mtinued patronage the benevolent 
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Institutions of the District of Columbia, which have hitherto been estab^ 
lished or fostered by Congress, and respectfully refer fur irifonuation con- 
cerning them, and in relation to the Wtishington Aqueduct, the Capitol, 
and other matters of local interest, to the report of the Secretary. 

The Agricultural Department, under the snpervisic ri of its present 
energetic and faithful head, is rapidly commending itself to the great and 
vital interest it was created to advance. It is peculiarly the people^s 
department, in which they feel more directly concerned than in any other. 
I commend it to the continued attention and fostering care of Congress. 

The war continues. Since the last annual message, all the important 
lines and positions then occupied by our forces have been maintained, and 
our armies have steadily advanced, thus liberating the regions left in the 
rear; so that Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and parts of other States 
have again j>roduc‘ed reasonably fair crops. 

TIio most remarkable feature in the military o|»erations of the year is 
General Shermaifs attempted march of three iiundred miles, directly 
through ail insurgent region. It tends to show a great increase of our 
relative strength, that our General-in-Cliief should feel able to confront 
and hold in check every active force of the enemy, and yet to detach a 
well-appointed largo army to move on such an expedition. The result 
not yet being known, conjecture ia regard to it cannot here l>e indulged. 

Important movements have also occurred during tin; year, to the effect 
of moulding society for durability in the Union. Although short of com- 
plete success, it is much in the right direction that I‘2,uun citizens in each 
of the States of Arkansas and Louisiana have organizi'<l loyal State Govern- 
ments, with free {amstitutions, and are earnestly struggling to maintain and 
administer them. 

TJie movements in the same directitm, more exteIi^ive though less 
dofinito^iu Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennes.see, shonUl not In* (»verlookod. 

But Maryland presents the exainph* (*f complete sueres.s. Maryland is 
secure to liberty and Union for all tin; future, 'flu* geniuH of rebellion 
will no more claim Maryland. J.ike another hml epirit, being driven out, 
It may seek to tear Iier, but it will woo hta* no m«»ri*. 

At the lust session of (hu»gresH, a proposed ameiidnient of the Ch^nstitu- 
tion, abolishing slavery thnuighout the U'niteti Slates, pasHi-d the Senate, 
but failed for lack of the requi.’^ite two thirds vote in tlie Iitm>e of Uepro- 
sentntives. Altlmuglj the present is the haine, Uongn-ss and nearly the 
same members, and williont <pjesti<miiig the wiMiom or pat riot imsi of thoBO 
W'liu stood in opposition, I venture tf> reconuiieml tie* reeonsiibTution and 
passage of tho measure at tlie present .session, ( )f eomsc' i ht* abstract <|ues- 
tion is not ehang('<l, but an inlerveningch*tiion slnns .'ilmost cj*rtulnly that 
tho next (’ongress will pass the im-asure, if this does iint. Heiicu* there is 
only a ([Uestioii of tiuu; as to when tin* pia>p»»vi*d ainendniont will go to the 
States for their action, ami as it is to go at all evrnl% may we not agree 
that tho sooner the lH*tter? Itisn(»t clniimil that fin* idec'tion has im- 
posed a duty on members to change their views or their vtges any further 
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than as an additional element to be considered. Their judgment may be 
affected by it. It is the voice of the people now for the first time heard 
upon the question. In a great national crisis like ours, unanimity of 
action among those , seeking a common end is very desirable — almost 
indispensable ; and yet no approach to such unanimity is attainable unless 
some deference shall be paid to the will of the majority. In this case the 
common end is the maintenance of the Union, and among the means to 
secure that end, such will, through the election, is most clearly declared 
in favor of such constitutional amendment. The most reliable indication 
of public purpose in this country is derived through our popular elections. 
Judging by the recent canvass and its results, the purpose of the people 
within the loyal States to maintain the integrity of the Union was never 
more firm nor more nearly unanimous than now. The extraordinary calm- 
ness and good order with which the millions of voters met and mingled 
at the polls, give strong assurance of this. Hot only all those who sup- 
ported the Union ticket (so called), but a great majority of the opposing 
party also, may be fairly claimed to entertain and to be actuated by the same 
purpose. It is an unanswerable argument to this effect that no candidate 
for any office whatever, high . or low, has ventured to seek votes on the 
avowml that he was for giving up the Union. There has been much im- 
pugning of motives, and much heated controversy as to the proper means 
and best mode of advancing the Union cause ; but in the distinct issue of 
Union or no Union, the politicians have shown their instinctive knowledge 
that there is no diversity among the people. In affording the people the 
fair opportunity of showing one to another, and to the world, this firm- 
ness and unanimity of purpose, the election has been of vast value to the 
national cause. The election has exhibited another fact, not less valuable 
to be known — the fact that we do not approach exhaustion in the most 
important branch of the national resources — that of living men. While it is 
melancholy to reflect that#ie war has filled so many graves, and caused 
mourning to so many hearts, it is some relief to know that, compared with 
the surviving, the fallen have been so few. While corps and divisions and 
regiments have formed and fought and dwindled and gone out of exist 
ence, a great majority of the men who composed them are still living. 
The same is true of the naval service. The election returns prove this. 
So many voters could not else be fdund. The States regularly holding 
elections, both now and four years ago — to wit: California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Hew Hampshire, Hew Jersey, 
Hew York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin — cast 3,982,011 votes now, against 3,870,222 cast 
then; showing an aggregate now of 3,982,011, to which is to be added 
33,762 cast now in the new States of Kansas and Hevada, which States 
did not vote in 1860; thus swelling the aggregate to 4,015,773, and the 
net increase, during the three years and a half of war, to 145,551. A table 
is appended, showing particulars. To this again should be added the 
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numbers of all soldiers in the field belonging to Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, and California, who bj^ 
the laws of those States could not vote away from their homes, and whici 
number cannot be less than 90,000. Nor yet is thi§ all. The number in 
organized Territories is triple now what it was four years ago, while 
thousands, white and black, join us as the national arms press back the 
insurgent lines. So much is shown affirmatively and negatively by the elec 
tion.’ It is not material to inquire how the increase has been produced, or to 
show that it would have been greater but for the war, which is probably 
true. The important fact remains demonstrated that we have more men 
now than we Jtiad when the war began ; that we are not exhaiisted, nor 
In process of exhaustion ; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need 
be, maintain tlie contest indefinitely. This as to men. 

Comparative Vote, 1860 and 1864. 


18C0. 1S64 

Kentucky 148,216 9I,riOO 

Maine 97,018 115,141 

Maryland 92, 502 7 2, 7 03 

Massachusetts 169,533 175,487 

Michigan 154,747 162,412 

Minnesota 34,799 42,534 

Missouri 165,538 ^ 90,000 

New Hampshire 65,953 69,111 

New Jersey 121,125 128,680 

New York 675,156 730,661 

Ohio 442,441 470,745 

Oregon 14,410 f i'b'HO 

Ponnsylvatiia 476,442 572,697 

Rhode Island 19,931 22,187 

Vermont 42,844 55,811 

West Virginia 46,l;i5 33,874 

Wiaconsiu 152,180 14^,513 


3,870,222 3,982,011 

17,234 

16,528 33/. 62 

Total 4,015.773 


Material resources are now nmro complete and nbnndnn! ibna ever. 
The natioiuil resourt‘cs, then, are uiiexhaiistecl, uml, ns we Im Iii-m*, inex- 
haustible. The public purpose* to re i-r'tablisli ami maintain the national 
authority is uncliaiiged, and, as wi* brlieve, unchangeable. 'I be manner 
of continuing the clfort reniniiis to ebn.»v«*. On careful cniisiderution id’ 
all the evidence accessible, it seems t<» me that no attempt at negotiation 
with the insurgent leader could result in any good, lb* w.mbl aeerpt «»f 
nothing short of the seA'eniiU‘e of the. Union. His ib-elaratlons to this 
efrect are exi)llcit and oft repeated. IK* doos iir>t attempt to deerive us. 
lie afibrds us no exiuise to deceive uiir?^elves. We cannot vnluiil.-irily yiobi 


Total 

Kansas 

Nevada 


* Nearly. 
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it Between Mm and ns the issue is distinct, simple, and inflexible. It 
is an issue which can only be tried by war, and decided by victory. If 
we yield, we are beaten. If the Southern people fail him, he is beaten. 
Either way it would be the victory and defeat following war. What is 
true, however, of him who heads the insurgent cause, is not necessarily 
true of those who follow. Although he cannot reaccept the IJnion, .they 
can. Some of them we know already desire peace and reunion. The 
number of such may increase. They can at any moment have peace 
simply by laying down their arms and submitting to the national 
authority under the Constitution. After so much the Government could 
not, if it would, maintain war against them. The loyal people would not 
sustain or allow it. If questions should remain, we would adjust them by 
the peaceful means of legislation, conference, courts, and votes, operating 
only in constitutional and lawful channels. Some certain and other pos- 
sible questions are, and would be. beyond the executive power to adjust — 
as, for instance, the a ,lmission of members into Congress, and whatever 
might require the appropriation of money. The executive power itself 
would be greatly diminished by the cessation of actual war. Pardons and 
remissions of forfeiture, however, would still be within the executive con- 
trol. In what spirit and temper this control would be exercised, can bo 
fairly judged of by the past. A year ago general pardon and amnesty, 
upon specified terms, were offered to all except certain designated classes, 
and it was at the same time made known that the excepted classes were 
still within contemplation of special clemency. During the year many 
availed themselves of the general provision, and many more would, only 
that the signs of bad faith in some led to such precautionary measures as 
rendered the practical process less easy and certain. During the same 
time, also, sj^ecial pardons have been granted to individuals of excepted 
classes, and no voluntary application has been denied. 

Thus practically the door has been for a full year open to all, except 
such as were not in condition to make free choice — that is such as were in 
custody or under constraint. It is still so open to all ; but the time may 
come, probably will come, when public duty shall demand that it be closed, 
and that in lieu more vigorous measures than heretofore shall be adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the national au- 
thority on the part of the insurgents as the only indispensable condition 
to ending the war on the part of the Government, I retract nothing 
heretofore said as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago, 
that while I remain in iny present position I shall not attempt to re- 
tract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation. ISTor shall I return to 
slavery any person who is free by the terms of that proclamation or by 
any of the acts of Congress. 

if the people should, by whatever mode or means, make it an executive 
duty to re-euslave such persons, another, and not I, must be their instru- 
ment to perform it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, I mean simply to say, that the 
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war will cease on the part of the Government whenever it shall have 
ceased on the part of those who began it. 

(Signed) Abeabam Ltnooi.n. 

But little Lusiuess of importance was transacted in Con- 
gress before the holidays. The question of tlie adniissioB 
of senators and representatives from Louisiana made its 
appearance at once, hut the credentials of the applicants 
for admission were referred to appropriate committees, and 
no other action was taken on them. 

On the 12th of December the House passed a resolution 
requesting the President to give notice of the intention of 
the Government to terminate the Reciprocity Treaty be- 
tween this country and Canada. A resolution to the same 
effect, but differing in woi’ds, was reported in the Senate 
by Mr. Sumner, but no action was taken on it until Con- 
gress reassembh'd after the holidays. 

We may mention also the attack made upon the Ad- 
ministration by Mr. H. Winter Davis, on the l.flth of 
December, for its course in relation to Mexico, by offering, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
following resolution ; — 


That Coii^^rcss lia.s a constitutional ri^ht to an anthoritativo 
voice in (Ifclnrln;^ and pivscrihinir the forvi^n policy of the United States, 
a.^ well in the recuf^nition of m‘W powiT.’^as in other matters, and it is tho 
constitutional duty of the ITesi<leiit to re.spect that poliey, not less in 
diplomatic relations than in the use of the national forces when author- 
ized by law, ainl the propriety of any deidaration of forei;j!;n ])olicy by 
Congress is sutlicimitly jn-oved by the vote which pronoun(‘t‘H it; and such 
proposition, while pemling and uiulelermined, is not a fit topic of diplo* 
niatio explanation with any foreign power. 

Tlu' TToiise laid tlu'. resolution on the tahli' by a vote of 
sixty-nini^ to si.xty-liinM', wlnu-inijiou Mr. Davis nHpiested 
to b() e.xcused from furtlier S(‘rvic<f on (he Committ(!<i on 
foreign Affairs ; his napnwt. was granted accordingly. 

Fivi.'days later, however, Mr. Davis renewa^d tin' attack, 
offering 'the same n'solution, and this timoAvith Ixdtcu sne- 
cess. The first branch of the ri'solution was adopt(;d by 
a vote of one hundnal and eighteen to eight, and the 
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second by a yote of sixty-eigM to fifty-eigM. bTo furtbei 
action was taken by Congress in tbe matter, nor was it 
ever publicly referred to by the President. 

Congress adjourned on the 23d of December for the 
holidays. The Presidential reception on New Tear’s day 
was the occasion of a remarkable spectacle for Washing- 
ton, in the appearance of the colored people at the White 
House. They waited around the doors till the crowd of 
white visitors diminished, when they made bold to enter 
the hall. Some of them were richly dressed, while others 
wore the garb of poverty ; but alike intent on seeing the 
man who had set their nation free, they pressed forward, 
though with hesitation, into the presence of the President. 
Says an eye-witness — 

For nearly two hours Mr. Lincoln had been shaking the hands of the 
^‘sovereigns,” and had become excessively weary, and his grasp became 
languid ; but here his nerves rallied at the unwonted sight, and he wel- 
comed this motley crowd with a heartiness that made them wild with ex- 
ceeding joy. They laughed and wept, and wept and laughed, exclaiming, 
through their blinding tears, “God bless you 1” “God bless Abraham 
Lincoln I ” “ God bress Massa Linkum I” 

The proceedings pending hefore the Canadian court, 
when Congress met, for the extradition of the St. Albans 
raiders, were brought to an unexpected termination on the 
13th of December, by the decision of Mr. Justice Coursol, 
by whom the case was heard, discharging the accused 
from custody on the alleged ground of want of jurisdic- 
tion. Not only were these men thus discharged, but 
the money wliich they had stolen from the banks was 
giyen up to them, under circumstances which cast 
great suspicion npon prominent members of the Cana 
dian Government. This result caused the most intense 
indignation throughout the States. General Dix, com- 
manding the Eastern Department, immediately issued 
an order referring to it, and directing all military com- 
manders on the frontiers, in case of any future raids, to 
shoot down the perpetrators; “or, if it be necessary, 
with a view to their capture, to cross the boundary 
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between tbe United States and Canada, said commanders 
are hereby directed to pursue them wherever they may 
find refuge, and if captured, they are under no circum- 
stances to be surrendered,” &c.,-&c. Tliis part of the 
order was, however, at once disapproved by the Ad- 
ministration, and General Dix accordingly modified his 
order so as to require that, before crossing the fron- 
tier, military commanders should report to him for 
orders. 

The prompt action of the Canadian Government, which 
at once caused the rearrest of such of the raiders as 
had not made their escape, and gave a cordial assistance 
lo the new proceedings which were begun wdth a view 
to their extradition, tended somew'hat to allay public 
feeling. But it was deemed advisable, to take some 
measures of precaution along the frontiiir, and ac^cord- 
ingly on the 17th of December an order was issued that 
no person should be allowed to enter the United States 
from a foreign country without a passport, except immi- 
grants coming directly in by sea. This oixh'r was made 
with especial reference to those coming into tliti United 
States from the British Province's, and the jteoplo of 
Canada wime excessively indignant at it, but found no 
remedy. 

Military atfairs during this month made good ]>rogres8. 
The call which had been made in .Inly for live hundred 
thousand men, although it ]irodnc<‘d a good number of re- 
cruits, so that military o])erations had notsulfei-ed for lack 
of rc-enforcements, yet had been in great measure tilled 
by giving credits for men aln-ady jiut into tin* army or 
the navy. Accordingly, on tin* I'.Ith <»f Dt'cembi'r, the 
Pjvsid(.'ut issued tlu' following proclamation calling for 
two hundr(Hl thousand more men 


riiOCI.AMATIOX. 

WiiKKUAH, l)y tlio not (ijiprovcd .July 4, An aot fiir- 

tliiT lo rcfciilute iitid provide for the etindliii^. mid (•:dliii:.. out of the 
nationiil fiirrert mid for other pur[iosei.‘,” it i.- provided tiuit. the I’residoUt 
ut the United StafeM may, r.t Ids diseretioii, at any time hereafter, call for 
any number of men as volunteers for tluj respei-five term.s of one, two, or 
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feLree years of military service; and that in case the quota or any part 
thereof of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct, or election district, 
or of a county not so subdivided, shall not he filled within the space of 
fifty days after such call, the President shall immediately order a draft 
for one year to fill such quota, or any part thereof which may he un- 
filled ; and whereas by the credits allowed in accordance with act of Con- 
gress on the call for five hundred thousand men made July 18, 1864, 
the number of men to be obtained was reduced to two hundred and 
eighty thousand ; and whereas the operations of the enemy in certain 
States have rendered it impracticable to procure from them their full 
quotas of troops under said call ; and whereas, from the foregoing causes, 
but two hundred and fifty thousand men have been put into the army, navy, 
and marine corps under the said call of July 18, 1864, leaving a deficiency 
under the said call of two hundred and sixty thousand : ITow, there- 
fore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America, in 
order to supply the aforesaid deficiency, and to pro'dde for casualties 
in the military and naval service of the United States, do issue this my 
call for three hundred thousand volunteers, to serve for one, two, or three 
years. 

The quotas of the States, districts, and sub-districts, under this call, 
will be assigned by the War Department through the Provost-Marshal 
General of the United States: and in case the quota, or any part thereof, 
of any town, township, ward of a city, precinct or election district, or ot 
a county not so sub-divided, shall not be filled before the 15th day of 
February, 1865, then a draft shall be made to fill such quota, or any part 
tliereof, under this call, which may be unfilled on the said 15th day of 
February, 1865. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be afiSxed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this nineteenth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 

[l. 8.] four, and of the independence of the United States the eighty- 
ninth, • Abeaham Lincoln. 

By the President : Wm. H. Sewaed, Secretary of State. 

Operations in the field continned to meet with great suc- 
cess. General Sherman, after an almost unobstructed march 
across the State of Georgia, burst through to the sea by 
the capture, on December 13th, of Fort McAllister, on the 
Ogeechee Eiver, whose fall opened communications for 
him with the fleet. Operations to assist him by an attack 
upon the line of railroad from Savannah to Charleston, 
had succeeded in retaining a heavy force of the rebels 
there, although there seems to have been little effort to 
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concentrate forces to clieck Sherman’s march. It threat- 
ened so many and so diverse points that the lebeJs ivere 
bewildered and were not able to make any successful re- 
sistance. General Hardee, who commanded in Savannah, 
determined not to await a siege, but, as soon as Sherman 
began to get his guns in position, abandoned the city, 
crossing the Savannah River at night on a pontoon bridge 
and. making his escape, with about fifteen thousand men, 
into South Carolina. Savannah, thus abandoned, surren- 
dered at once on the 21st of December to General Sherman, 
who on the 22d sent a dispatch to the President, present- 
ing to him “ as a Christmas gift, the city of Savannah with 
one hundred and fifty heavy guns and plenty of ammuni- 
tion, and also about twenty-five thousjind bales of cotton.” 

The fall of Savannah was not the only success which 
made the month of December glorious. It was preceded 
by the three days’ fight in front of Nashville, when Hood’s 
army was crushed by the attack of General Thomas, and 
that northward campaign, for the purpose! of miteering 
upon which he had left the way opem for Sherman to 
pierce the very vitals of the Confederacy, juul by wliich 
he had hopeel in some de-grem to neuitnihze! the value of 
Sherman’s progreess, was turnesl at eence* into utter de- 
strueition. His losse's elixring this Itrie'f camjaiigu were 
estimeite'd eit more them twemty tiiouseinel nu*n. 

Sesveeriil ex])e‘elitions we‘re> also sent out ]>y our geuieerals 
into varieuis parts oftliei redx'l territory intee .Mississip'i)i, 
the south we‘Kt])art,Hof Virginia anel North ( !are)lin;i which 
meitwitli .suoeeess, anel inflie'fe'd gre-at loss upon I lie* rebels. 
In front of Pedeersburg Geeneral Gnuif still maintaineel 
his position. A lieeivy ferea* uinh'r Geiienil Warren was 
se?nt out elnring the e'arly jearL e»f the* nieenih in the 
direedion of Wedeleun The AVeldon Ihiilroael was thor- 
oughly elc!stre)ye‘el nearly as far :es Hicksforel, .nnd tin; (‘X- 
pedifiem rediirnesl witheeut serious loss. 'I’lie weallier, 
whie-.h was e'xtnmiely imdenieuit, was tin* principal e)ltsfae;le 
whie;hth('3' e'ne'onnte'real. A far mon* iinporteint luoveiuent, 
howe!ver, w'as the! attae:k npe)n h’ort t'islier. wliich e*om- 
mamh'el the* main emtrane'.e te) the port of Wilmington, the 
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great head-quarters of hlockade running. This expedi- 
tion sailed from Fortress Monroe on the 13th of Decem- 
ber. It consisted of a strong fleet under Rear-Admiral 
D. D. Porter, assisted by a land force under command of 
General Butler. A prominent feature of it was a vessel 
loaded with several hundred tons of powder, which it was 
intended to run ashore as near as possible to the fort and 
there explode. It was supposed, from the terrible effects 
caused by the accidental firing some months before of a 
magazine in England containing about that amount, that 
the explosion of so large a quantity of powder would 
entirely destroy or greatly damage the fort and utterly de- 
moralize the garrison. The vessels rendezvoused at Beau 
fort. North Carolina, and thence sailed for Fort Fisher. 
But there seems to have been a lack of concert of action . 
between the navy and the army. The powder boat 
was exploded before the army transports arrived, and 
whether the work was so imperfectly done that only a 
small portion of the powder was fired, or whether a dif- 
ference of circumstances led to a different result, it pro- 
duced little or no effect. A heavy bombardment by 
the fleet followed, lasting for a day and a half, under cover 
of which the troops were landed above the fort. An 
outlying battery was captured by them, but on a recon- 
noissance of the main works they were reported to be 
but little injured by the fire of the fleet, and too strong 
to be attacked by the force under General Butler’ s com- 
mand ; and he accordingly re-embarked and returned 
with them to Portress Monroe, and the attack was aban- 
doned. 

The persistency of General Grant showed itself here, 
however, as it had done so many times before. He imme- 
diately sent a somewhat larger force, under the command 
of General Terry, to renew the attack. The fleet, which 
liad replenished its magazines, renewed the bombardment 
more terribly than before, this time causing great injury 
to the works, and the troops were again landed for a second 
assault upon the fort, whose garrison had been in the mean 
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The failure of the fonner assault had caiiHod gri'at vexa 
tion and di^ust throughout the couiitiy. It was thought 
that even if the forces were not heavy enough to make a 
successful assault, they might at least have maintained 
their ground on shore until a stronger force could be sent, 
and it was intimated pretty broadly that the assault should 
have been ordered. 

General Butler was r«*moved from the command of the 
Army of the James on th«‘ 8th of January. In liis fare- 
well order he, on his part, assumed and asserted that his 
removal was because he had Imen too chary of the lives 
of his men. 

Great controversy arofw* on this point, and assumed at 
once a political asp'ct. General Bnth‘r was called before 
the Congressional CommittiH* on the Conduct of the War, 
and was in the very act of giving liis tf'stimony as to the 
facts and his reasons forjudging an assault impracticable, 
when the news arrived of the capture of the fort on the 
night of the IRth of January, after the ni<*.st desperate as- 
sault of the war. This result put a stop t(» the contro- 
versy which was rising, and spread tlie greatest joy 
through the country, as it was at oiico sfcn that the result 
must b<> the (’losing of the only ]i(»rt which had remained 
open to th(( blockado nimnTs, and tin* capture of Wilming- 
ton itself. The Richinond ]mpers cndeavon’d to make 
light of it, and spoke of it as a *' ble.ssitig in disguise but 
this deceived no one. It was h’lt that the last breathing- 
hole of tlni n'bellion was closed, and that its jtower must 
speedily succumb between the mighty tbrees (»!' the army 
which Grant held immovable^ before Petersburg and 
Gtmeral Iji’e, and that otlier army which to-neral Sher- 
man Avas already moving forward on its destructive march 
through South Carolina towards the rear of Richmond. 

Th(( death of Kdward Kvereti, which <»’cun’ed on 
th(( day of the fall of Fort Fisher, was felt to be a 
great loss to tiu* country. The jiatriotie position which 
h(j luid taken at the beginning of tin’ rebellion and 
sh’adily luainfidned, tin* uniform support which lie had 
trivATi fn lilt* A if iti llif* of 
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his name to the electoral ticket in Massachusetts, and his 
constant and valuable labors for the cause, fuUy justified 
the following order, issued at Washington on the receipt 
of the’ news of his death : — 

DKPikBTMBNT OP STATE, WASHINGTON, / Svitda ^^, January 15s, 

The President directs the undersized to perform the painful doty of 
announcing to the people of the United States, that Edwaed Eyeeett, 
distinguished not more by learning and eloquence than by unsurpassed 
and disinterested labors of patriotism at a period of political disorder, 
departed this life at four o’clock this morning. The several Executive 
Departments of the Government will cause appropriate honors to be 
rendered to the memory of the deceased, at home and abroad, wherever 
the national name and authority are recognized. 

(Signed) William H. Sewaeb. 

The President referred to this death in some remarks 
which he made on the 24th of January, on the occasion 
of the presentation to him of a vase of skeleton leaves 
gathered on the hattle-field of G-ettyshurg, which had 
been one of the ornaments of the’ Sanitary Fair at Phila- 
delphia. The chairman of the committee having pre- 
sented the gift, the President acknowledged its receipt as 
follows : — 

Reverend Sir, and Ladies and Gentlemen I accept witb emotions 
of profoundest gratitude, the beautiful gift you have been pleased to pre- 
sent to me. You will, of course, expect that I acknowledge it. So much has 
been said about Gettysburg, and so well, that for me to attempt to say 
more may perhaps only serve to weaken the force of that which has already 
been said. A most graceful and eloquent tribute was paid to the patriotism 
and self-denying labors of the American ladies, on the occasion of the con- 
secration of the ^rational Cemetery at Gettysburg, by our illustrious friend, 
Edward Everett, now, alas ! departed from earth. His life was a truly 
great one, and I think the greatest part of it was that which crowned 
its closing years. I wish you to read, if you have not already done so, 
the eloquent and truthful words which he then spoke of the women of 
America. Truly, the services they have rendered to the defenders of our 
country in this perilous time, and are yet rendering, can never be esti- 
mated as they ought to be. Eor your kind wishes to me personally, I 
beg leave to render you likewise my sincerest thanks. I assure you they 
are reciprocated. And now, gentlemen and ladies, may God bless yon 
all. 

Several important matters were brought before Con- 
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The Senate passed the House resolution requesting ■ 
the President to give notice of the termination of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty, but with amendments, in which the 
House concurred. 

The question of retaliation came up in the Senate, and 
after a lengthy debate a resolution passed the Senate, on 
the 31st of January, advising retaliation, but such as was 
conformable to the usages of war as practised among civ- 
ilized nations. 

Great excitement was aroused in the House by a de- 
bate upon the conduct of General Butler in New Orleans, 
arising out of a speech by Mr. Brooks, of New York, in 
which he spoke of the General as “a gold robber.” 
General Butler, hearing of this, sent one of his aids to 
Mr. Brooks with a letter, asking whether he was correctly 
reported, and whether there was any ('xplanation, other 
than what appeared in the report, of his language, say- 
ing tliat the bearer would call for his answer at any 
place or time he might designate. Mr. Brooks chose to 
regard this as a challenge, and therefore an invasion 
pf his privileges as a member of the House, and lie ao 
cordingly sought to bring it before that body. The 
Speaker deckled that tlie letter was no invasion of privi- 
lege. Mr. Brooks appeah'd from the decision of the 
chair, and a heated d(‘bate followed, which was closed 
by the withdrawal of the a])jK*al. 

A very important resolution, reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, })assed the lloust' on the 30tti of January, 
setting forth that as the local authorities of tln^ States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas had 
rebelled against the Gov(‘rnment, and were in r<‘bellion 
on the 9th of November, 1804, thmadbre, 

Remlved, That the States mentioned in the I'reninlile to this resolution 
shall not ho entitled to representation in tho Electoral (’ollegc for the 
choice of rrcsident and Vice-President of tho Enited States, for the 
term of otlico cotninoncing on the 4th of March next, and no electoral 
votes shall he received or counted from those States. 

But by far the most important action which was taken 
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during tlie whole session was the passage, on the 31st of 
January, of the resolution for the constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting slavery. This resolution, as will be 
recollected, passed the Senate early in the previous session, 
but coming up in the House, it failed at that time to receive 
the requisite two-thirds vote. A motion for a reconsid- 
eration was made and laid upon the table. It was taken 
from the table early in this session, and was debated at 
great length. It was very soon manifest that by the prog- 
ress of events the amendment had gained strength since 
the previous attempt to pass it. The debate was closed by 
a call for the previous question, for it was a subject on 
which debate could never be exhausted. The motion to re- 
consider was carried, by a vote of one hundred and twelve 
to fifty-seven. The question then recurred on the passage 
of the resolution, on which the vote was taken amid the 
deepest interest. The Speaker directed his own name to 
be called as a member of the House, and voted aye. His 
vote was received with loud applause, which he promptly 
checked ; and when the votes of several Democrats were 
given in favor of the resolution, they were also greeted 
with applause, and the hopes of the friends of the meas- 
ure rose, for although two-thirds had not voted in favor 
of the reconsideration, it was manifest that the vote on 
the resolution was gaining in strength. When the vote 
was declared, and it was announced that the resolution 
was passed by a vote of one hundred and nineteen yeas 
to fifty-six nays, tumultuous applause broke forth, not 
only in the galleries, but also on the fioor of the House, 
which immediately adjourned. . 

The adoption of this amendment was hailed with uni- 
versal satisfaction. Those who had from the beginning 
regarded slavery as the cause of the rebellion, and had, 
therefore, made its extinction the indispensable condition 
of peace, saw in the action of Congress the fruition of 
their hopes and labors ; while the great body of. the peo- 
ple, wearied by the protracted contest and satisfied that 
none but the extremest measures would bring it to a close, 
acquiesced in the prohibition of slavery as a legitimate 



consequence of the rebellion, and as promising substan- 
tial compensation to the nation for tlie ravages of war. 

President Lincoln had regarded the passage of the 
amendment with special interest. lie regarded it as cov- 
ering whatever defects a rigid construction of the Consti-, 
tution might find in his proclamation of emancipation, and 
as the only mode in which the |>erpetual prohii)ition of 
slavery could be placed beyond doubt or cavil. His view 
of the subject was indicated in the remarks which he ad- 
dressed to an enthusiastic crowd, whicli gathered before 
the executive mansion, on the evening of the adoption of 
the resolution, to congratulate him upon this auspicious 
triumph. In response to their calls, ho said : — 

He supposed th« pawago through Congress of the constitutional amend- 
ment for the abolishing of slavery througlwiit tlm United States was the 

occasion to which ho was intlebtCHl for th« honor t»f thin fall. 

The occasion was on© of coiij?ratuliiti<ni to the country, and to th@ 
whole world, there is atafik yet before ih— to forward and con- 
summate by the votes of the States that which C’niiirfCHS so neddy began 
yesterday. (Applans© anti cries, “They will do 4rf.) He had the 
honor to inform those present that Illinois hml already tlone the work. 
Maryland was about half thrtmgh, but ho felt proud that IlUiuiis was a 
little ahead. 

He tlionght this measnro was a very fitting if not an imlispensabl© 
adjunct to the w’indini.? up of the ^^rrent dithculty. Ho wished the 
reunion of all the States perAnded, and ho ct!Vrt«‘d to rmuov© idl 

causes of disturbance in the future ; iiiid, to attain this cud, it was 
neccHHary that the original <lifiturhing cuum* Hlmuh!, if |HHHiide, h© root- 
ed out. lie thmight all wtudd bear hiiii w itiirH*! tliat he ha«l never 
slirimk from doing all that ho nuibi to criMlii'afe nluvcry, by iMHuing an 
Emancipation Pruclainatiun. Ibit llmi prurhimutiim falls fihori of what 
tli6 aincndinent w’ill !»© when fully c«»nHuninmf<*d. A qiicHtion might be 
rained whothor the proclutnation wa*« luj^fnlly vuliil. It might lie added, 
that it only aided tlios© who came info our lim*^ am! that it was 
inoperative an to thime who did ii«*t I hejjiHrlvtH up; or that it 

w'ould liavc no effi'cl upon the children of ihr liMim lnu'caftcr; in 

fact, it would be urged that it did imt meet tber\il. f*ui fhiji amend- 
ment is a cure for all eviln. It vvindHthe wlinli* Ihiuipip, He 

would repent, tliat it wan the fitting if not the '{udi^^pei’^’ublo loljunctto 
tlio (U)imiminnitiuu of the great game w e an* phiying. He c«mki m»t but 
congratulate aill prehent -himself, the ciiuiiiry, and tli© whede world-- 
upon this great moral victory. 
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In addition to the general satisfaction felt by the "whole 
country at . the passage of this amendment^ it carried 
special joy to that very large class' of people who had 
feared that the war might end without securing the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Prom the very beginning there had been 
a powerful pressure in favor of an adjustment with the 
discontented and rebellious South, and this had led, as 
we have already seen, to repeated attempts at negotiation 
on behalf of the contending forces. The organized 
authorities on either side maintaiued their attitude of 
mutual defiance ; but individuals on both sides kept up a 
steady and confident attempt, by personal effort, to bring 
the parties into such a position that they could not avoid 
negotiations for peace, without subjecting themselves to 
the injurious imputation of preferring war. It was re- 
membered that during our war with Mexico, while neither 
party sued for peace, and while both G-overnments repu- 
diated all thought of desiring it, peace was forced upon 
them by the unauthorized and irresponsible negotiations 
of a private citizen,* who secured from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment terms which the American authorities, out of 
deference to the sentiments of their own people, did not 
dare refuse. The incident was a perpetual stimulant to 
personal ambition, and the country was scarcely ever free, 
for a month at a time, from rumors of pending negotiations 
for a speedy peace. During the months of December and 
January these rumors had been especially rife, and had 
created a good deal of public anxiety. 

The whole country had come to regard the strength of 
the rebellion’ as substantially broken. In men, in re- 
sources of every kind, in modes of communication, and 
in the spirit with which the contest was carried on, the 
rebels were known to be rapidly and fatally failing ; and 
it was almost universally believed that a vigorous and 
steady prosecution of the war would speedily destroy the 
rebel organization, capture its capital, disperse its armies, 
and compel an absolute and unconditional submission to 
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the national authority. It was not, therefore, without a 
good deal of solicitude that the public learned that Mr. 
Francis P. Blair, an able, resolute, and experienced poli- 
tician, had left Wasliington for Richmond, armed with a 
pass from President Lincoln, and that the real object of 
his visit was to prevail upon Jefferson Davis to send, or 
receive, commissioners to treat of peace between the con- 
tending parties. The rumor proved to be substantially 
true. Tlie President had given Mr. Blair a pass through 
our lines and back. He had gone to Richmond, and had 
held free conferences with Mr. Davis and other members 
of the Rebel Government. He returned to Washington 
on the 16th of January, bringing with him a written as- 
surance, addressed to himself, from Jefferson Davis, of 
his willingness to enter into negotiations for peace, to 
receive a commissioner whenever one should be sent, 
and of his readiness, wdienever Mr. Blair could promise 
that he would be received, to appoint such a commis- 
sioner, minister, or other agent, and thus “renew the effort 
to enter into a conference with a view to secure peace be- 
tween tin; two countries.'’'’ Mr. Blair i)resented tliis letter 
to Presichmt Lim^oln, who at once authorized him to re- 
turn to Richmond, carrying with him his writtim assur- 
ance that h(> had constantly Ix'en, was tlnm, and sliould con- 
tinue to bi', “ready to r(‘C('iv(‘ any agent whom Mr. Davis, 
or any other influential p(‘rson now resisting the national 
authority, may informally send im‘, witli a view of secur- 
ing p<‘ace. to tlu>. peo})le of our coininon, conrUry." Mr. 
Blair left Wa.shingtou on tin? 20th of January for Rich- 
mond, and on the next day plact'd in the hands of Mr. 
Davis this response of President Li m-oln to his i)reviou8 
assurance; and Mr. Davis tiien h'arned that commission- 
ers from him could be receivi*d to treat of ]jeuc(', only on 
the assumption that the jx'oph^ of tin; United States still 
had one “common country,” and not on the assumption, 
which Mr. Davis had advancc'd, that they w(*re divided 
into two independent powers. 

In consequence of these communications, on tln^ 29th 
of January, three persons, Alexander 11. Ste 2 >hens, R. M. 
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T. Hunter, and J. A. Campbell, made application to Gen- 
eral Ord, tile commander of the advanced portion of the 
Army of the P otomac, for permission to enter our lines, 
and to proceed to Washington as peace commissioners. 
The application was referred to the President, who grant- 
ed permission for the three persons named to proceed to 
Fortress Monroe and there hold an informal conference, 
with some person or persons to be designated for that pur- 
pose, on the express condition that the peace proposed to be 
secured should be ‘‘ for the people of our common coun- 
try.” This response led the commissioners, on the 1st of 
February, to make an application directly to Lieutenant- 
General Grant for the permission they had solicited, yiz., 
to go to Washington to confer with President Lincoln 
concerning peace on the basis of his letter to Mr. Blair, 
but without any personal compromise on any question 
in the letter.” Not anticipating such a proviso, which in 
effect waived entirely what he had laid down as the sine 
qua non of even an informal conference on the subject of 
peace,” the President had on the 31st of January directed 
Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, to proceed to Fortress 
Monroe for the purpose of conferring with the three com- 
missioners. He was instructed to insist upon three things 
as indispensable : — 1. The restoration of the national au- 
thority throughout all the States. 2. No receding from 
the position of the National Executive on the subject of 
slavery. 3. No cessation of hostilities short of an end 
of the war and the disbanding of the forces hostile to the 
Government Upon this basis Mr. Seward was to hear 
whatever the commissioners might have to say, and report 
it to the President ; but he was not to definitely consum- 
mate any thing. Under these instructions, Mr. Seward 
reached Portress Monroe, where he arrived at ten o’clock 
on the evening of the 1st of February. Upon the receipt 
at the hands of Major Eckert, his messenger, of the terms 
in which the rebel commissioners had couched their request 
to General Grant for a conference, the President decided 
to recall the Secretary of State and terminate the attempted 
negotiation ; but on the receipt of a dispatch from Gen- 
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eral Q-rant, expressing Ms personal belief that tbe com- 
missioners were sincere in their desire for peace, and liis 
strong conviction that a personal interview with them cm 
the part of the President was highly desirable, President 
Lincoln changed his purpose and proceeded at once to 
Fortress Monroe, where he arrived on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2d. A letter from the three commissioners to 
Major Eckert was here shown to him, in which was em- 
bodied the note of their instructions from Mr. Davis, in 
which they were directed to confer concerning peace be- 
tween the “ two countries.” But a subsequent note, ad- 
dressed by them to General Grant, declared their readiness 
to confer Avith the President upon tlie terms which he had 
prescribed, or any terms and conditions which he might 
propose, “not inconsistent with the essential principles 
of self-government and popular rights on which our in- 
stitutions are founded.” They declared their earnest 
wish to ascertain, after a free interchange of ideas and 
information, upon what principles and terms, if any, a 
just and honorable petice might be sec;ur<‘d without the 
further effusion of blood ; and they sought the conference 
for that purpose and with these views. 

On th(^ morning of tin; 3d of February, President Lin- 
coln and ycHTctary Seward In.dd a confenmce with the 
three commissioners of several hours’ duration. It ended 
without result. The most authentic Btatimumt of Avhat 
occurred on that occasion is given in tln^ following ex- 
tract from a dispatch imimuliately tramsmittc'd by the 
Secretary of State to Mr. Adams, our minister in Eng- 
land 


Tho Ric-lini()ii(i ])urty api)r<mcht*(l tlio (liHcusnion rather indirectly, and 
at no tim(5 did they make categorical dinnandn, or tender formal Htipula- 
tioiis or absolute refusals. Nevertlu‘h*ss, during the (fonferem'e, vshit.li 
lasttdl lour hours, tlie sevtu’al points at issue bet \V(‘eu the ( JovcMUiineiit and 
the insurgents were distinctly raisetl, and discussed fully, intelligently, and 
in an amie.ahle spirit. What the insurgent party seemed ehielly to favor 
was a postp(.)nement of the (piestion of sejuiration upon whieh the war is 
waged, and a mutiml direction of tho etrort.s of the (ioveriiment, as well 
as those of the insurgents, to some extrinsh; poli(‘y or scheme lor a i 4 ea- 
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Bon, during wliicli passions might be expected to subside, and the armies 
be reduced, and trade and intercourse between the people of the two sec- 
tions be resumed. It was suggested by them that through such postpone- 
ment we might now have immediate peace, with some not very certain 
prospect of an ultimate satisfactory adjustment of political relations be- 
tween the Government and the States, section, or people now engaged in 
conflict with it. 

The suggestion, though deliberately considered, was nevertheless re- 
garded by the President as one of armistice or truce, and he announced 
that we can agree to no cessation or suspension of hostilities, except on 
the basis of the disbandment of the insurgent forces and" the recognition 
of the national authority throughout all the States in the Union. Collat- 
erally, and in subordination to the proposition which was thus announced, 
the anti-slavery policy of the United States was reviewed in all its bearings, 
and the President announced that he must not be expected to recede from 
the positions he had heretofore assumed in his Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, and other documents, as these positions were reiterated in his annual 
message. It was further declared by the President that the complete 
restoration of the national authority everywhere was an indispensable 
condition of any assent on our part to whatever form of peace might be 
proposed. The President assured the other party that while he must 
adhere to these positions, he would be prepared, so far as power is lodged 
with the Executive, to exercise liberality. Its power, however, is limited 
by the Constitution; and, when peace should be made. Congress must 
necessarily act in regard to appropriations of money, and to the admission 
of representatives from the insurrectionary States. 

The Eiclimond party were then informed that Congress had, on the 
31st ult., adopted by a constitutional majority a joint resolution submit- 
ting to the several States the proposition to abolish slavery throughout 
the Union, and that there is every reason to expect that it will be accept- 
ed by three-fourths of the States, so as to become a part of the national 
organic law. 

The report of the conference and its resnlts, made by 
the rebel authorities, is embodied in the following mes- 
sage from Jefferson Davis, which was sent in to the rebel 
Legislature on the 5th of February : — 

To the Senate and House of Hepresentatives of the Confederate States of 
America : 

Having recently received a written notification which satisfied me that 
the President of the United States was disposed to confer informally with 
unoificial agents that might he sent by me with a view -to the restoration 
of peace, I requested Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, Hon. R. M. T. Hun- 
ter, and Hon. John A. Campbell to proceed through our lines to hold a 
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conference with Mr. Lincoln, or such persons as he might depute to rep- 
resent him. 

I herewith submit, for the information of Congress, the report of the 
eminent citizens above named, showing that the enemy refuse to enter 
into negotiations with the Confederate States, or any one of them separately, 
or to give our people any other terms or guarantees than those which a 
conqueror may grant, or permit us to have peace on any other basis than 
our unconditional submission to their rule, coupled with the acceptance 
of tlieir recent legislation, including an amendment to the Constitution 
for the emancipation of negro slaves, and witli the right on the part of 
the Federal Ooifgress to legislate on the subject of the relations between 
the white and black population of each State. 

Such is, as I understand, the effect of the amendment to the Constitution 
which has been adopted by the Congress of the United States. 

(Signed) Jeffeeson Davis. 

Executive Officje, Richmond, February 5, 18G5. 

REPORT OF THE REBEL COMMISSIONERS. 

Bioumond, Vibginia, Fdtruary 5, 1805. 
To the President of the Confederate States: 

Sir: — Under your letter of apj)ointmont of 28th ult., wo proceeded to 
seek an informal conference with Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, upon the subject mentioned in your letter. 

The conference was granted, and took place on the 3cl irist., on board a 
steamer anchored in Hampton Roads, where we met Pre.si(lent Lincoln 
and Hon. Mr. Seward, Secretary of State of the United States. It con- 
tinued for several hours, and was both full and explicit. 

Wo learned from them that the message of President Lincoln to the 
Congress of the lhiit(‘d Slates in December last explains clearly and dis- 
tinctly his sentiments as to terms, conditions, ami niethtnl of [inx^ecding by 
which peace can ho secured to tiie people, and we were not informed that 
they would he intMlilied or altered to ui)(uin that end. Wo understood 
from him that no terms or proposals of any treaty or agreenutnt looking 
to an ultimate settlement would he entertained or made by him with the 
authorities of the Confederate States, because that would bo a recognition 
of their existence as a separate power, which under no cirtaunstanccs 
would be done; and for like rtaisons, that such terms would he enter- 
tained by him from Btates separately; that no extmided truce or urmisti(;e, 
as at present advised, would he granted or allowed without satisfactory 
assurauces in advance of (‘or.»]dete restoration of the authority of tlu3Con- 
etitution and laws of the Unittsl States over all pluecvs within the States of 
the Confederacy; that whatever consciincnei's may follow from the re-es- 
tablishment of that authority must he. accepted, hut the individuals Kuhje<',t 
to pains and penalties under the law« of the Unit.i*d States might rely 
upon a very liberal use of the power confided to him to remit tho.so painis 
and penalties, if peace be restored. 
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During the conference the proposed amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, adopted by Congress on the 31st ult., were brought to 
our notice. These amendments provide that neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude, except for crime, should exist within the United States, oi 
any place within their jurisdiction, and that Congress should have tlie 
power to enforce this amendment by appropriate legislation. 

Of all the correspondence that preceded the conference herein mention- 
ed and leading to the same, you have heretofore been informed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

Alex. H. STEPirEXS^ 

R. M. T. Huntek, 

J. A. Campbell. 

The public rumors wMch were current upon this sub- 
ject led to the adoption on the 8th, bj the House of 
Representatives, of a resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent for information concerning the conference. To this 
request President Lincoln responded on the 10th, by 
transmitting the following message : — 

Wasitucgton, February W. 

To the Honorable the Home of Eepresentatwes : 

In response to your resolution of the 8th inst., requesting information 
in relation to a conference recently held in Hampton Roads, I have the 
honor to state that on the day of the date, I gave Francis P. Blair, a 
card written on as follows, to wit : — 

Allow the bearer, F. P. Blair, Sr., to pass our lines, go South, and 
return. A. Lincoln. 

December 26, 1864. 

Tliat at the time, I was informed that Mr. Blair sought the card as a 
means of getting to Richmond, Va., but he was given no authority to 
speak or act for the Government, nor was I informed of any thing he 
would say or do, on his own acconnt or otherwise. Mr, Blair told me 
that he had been to Richmond, and had seen Mr. Jefferson Davis, and he 
(Mr. Blair) at the same time left with me a manuscript letter as follows, 
to wit : — 

Richmond, Ta., January 12, 1S65. 

F. P. Blair, Esq. : Sir : — I have deemed it proper, and probably desirable 
to you, to give you in this form the substance of the remarks made by 
me to be repeated by you to President Lincoln, &c., &c. 

I have no disposition to find obstacles in forms, and am willing now as 
heretofore to enter into negotiations for the restoration of peace. 

I arn ready to send a commission, whenever I have reason to suppose 
it will be received, or to receive a commission, if the United States Gov- 
ennnout shall choose to send one. 
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Notwithstanding the rejection of our former offers, I would, if yon 
could promise tiiat a commissioner, minister, or other agent W'ouhf be 
received, appoint one immediately, and renew the effort to enter into 
a conference with a view to secure peace to the two countries. 

Yours, &c., Jeffeuson Datis. . 

Afterwards, w'ith the view that it should be shown to Mr. Davis, I 
wrote, and delivered to Mr. Blair, a letter as follows, to wit:— - 

Wasiiinoton, January 18, 1865. 

F. R Blair, Esq. : Sir : — You having shown mo Mr. Davis’s letter to you 
of the 12tli inst., yQU may say to liim that I have constantly been, am 
now, and shall continue ready to receive any agent whom he, or any 
other influential person, now resisting the national authority, may 
informally send mo, with a view of securing peace to the people of our 
common country. Yours, &c., A. Lincoln. 

Afterwards Mr. Blair dictated for and authorized me to make an entry, 
on the back of my retained copy of the letter last above recited, which 
is as follows:— 

January 23, 1865. 

To-day Mr. Blair tells me that on the Slst inat. he delivered to Mr. 
Davis the original, of which the within is a copy, and left it with him; 

that at the time of delivering, Mr. Davis read it over twice, in Mr. Blair’s 

presence; at the close of which he (Mr. B.) remarked, that the ])art 
about our one common country referred to the part of Mr. Davis’s letter 
about the two countries ; to which Mr. I), replied that he so under- 
stoo<l it, A. Lincoln. 

Afterwards the Secretary of War placed in rny hands the following 
telegram, indorsed by him, as ai)pear.H: — 

(C’ipher.) 

Office V. H. Miutaey TEtKonAriy, Wau DKi'AUTMKriT. 

The following telegram was received at Wa.Hhiiigtun, January 29, 
1865:— 

llKAD-QrAKTr.ns A»mt or thk JAMEfi, aiJO i*. m., January IbWi. 
lion. Edwin M. STANTf>N, Serrrtanj of BVr: 

The following dispatch is just reeeiv<<d from Major-Dmiernl Park(% who 
refers to mo for my action. I refer it t{> you, in lieu of (hmeral (irant.'s 
absence. K. O. C. Oho, Major^dem ral ( 'om fnam/infj. 

llEAD-QiiAUTgim Aumy OF THK PoTOMAr, 4 I*. M., Jaumiry 29, lH6r>. 

Mnjor-Cleneral E. O. C. ()in>, Head-Quarters of (he Army of (he James: 

The following dispatch is forwanh‘d to you for your action, since' I 
have no knowledge of (General (Irant’s having ha<l any undt*rstanding of, 
tliis kind. I refer tlie inatttT ti> you as tlie ranking officer present in the 
two armies. John (L Parkk, Major- (ieneral ( \nnitutraliiig. 

From nF.Ai>-QnAiiTKUH Ninth hw\‘ January 29, 1^65. 

Mnjor-Goncral John C. Parke, Head-Quarters of the Army (d’ tin? I’oto- 
mac : 

Alexander II. Steplu'iis, R. M. T. Hunter, and J. A. (hunphell ilesire to 
cross my lines, in accordance with an understanding claimed to e.xist with 
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Lientenant-G-eneral G-rant, on their way to Washington as Peace Com- 
missioners. Shall they he admitted ? They desire an early answer, so as 
to come through immediately. They would like to reach City Point to- 
night it they can. If they cannot do this, they would like to come through 
at 10 A. M. to-morrow. 

0. B. WiLoox, Major-General Commanding Ninth Corps. 

Respectfully referred to the President, for such instructions as he may 
oe pleased to give. . Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

Jan. 29th, 1865—8.30 p. m. 

It appears that about the time of placing the foregoing telegram in 
my hands, the Secretary of War dispatched General Ord as follows, to 
wit: — 


Was Depaetmeitt, Washington City, January 29, 1865— 10p.il 

Major-General Ord : — This department has no knowledge of any under- 
standing by General Grant to allow any person to come within his lines 
as commissioners of any sort. You will therefore allow no one to come 
into your lines under such character or profession until you receive the 
President’s instructions, to whom your telegrams will be submitted for 
his directions, 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

(Sent in cipher at 2 a. m.) 

Afterwards, by my directions, the Secretary of War telegraphed Gen- 
eral Ord as follows, to wit : — 

Wak Department, Washington Citt, D. 0., ) 
January 80, 1865 — 10 am. * f 

Major-General E. 0. 0. Ord, Head-Quarters Army of the James : 

By directions of the President, you are Instructed to inform the three 
gentlemen, Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, that a messenger will 
be dispatched to them, at or near where they now are, witliout unneces- 
sary delay. Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War. 

Afterwards I prepared and put into the hands of Major Thomas T. 
Eckert the following instructions and message: — 

Executite Mansion, Washington, January 30, 1S65. 

Major T. T. Eckert; 

Sir: — You will proceed with the documents placed in your hands, and 
on reaching General Ord, will deliver him the letter addressed him by 
the Secretary of War. Then, by General Ord’s assistance, procure an 
interview with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, or any of them. 
Deliver to him or them the paper on which your own letter is written- 
i^ote on the copy which you retain the time of delivery, and to ivhom 
delivered. Receive their answer in . writing, waiting a reasonable time 
for it, and winch, if it contains their decision to come througli without 
further conditions, will be your warrant to ask General Ord to pass them 
through as directed in the letter of the Secretary of War. It, by their 
answer, they decline to come or propose other terms, do not have them 
passed through. And this being your whole duty, return and report to 
me. Yours truly, 


A. Lincoln. 
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Messrs. AlkxandkeH. Stephens, J. A. Campbell, and R. M. T. IIuntee* 

Gentlemen: — I ain instructed by the President of the United States to 
place this paper in your hands, with the information that if you pass 
througlithe United States military lines, it will be understood that you do 
so for the purpose of an informal conference on the basis of that letter, a 
copy of which is on the reverse side of this sheet; and if you ciiooso to pass 
on such understanding, and so notify me in writing, 1 will procure the 
Commanding General to pass you through the lines and to Portress Mon- 
roe, under such military precautions as heinay deem prudent, and at which 
place you wdll be met in due time by some person or persons for the pur- 
pose of such informal conference. And furtlior, that you shall have pro- 
tection, safe-conduct, and safe return in all events. 

Tixos. T. Eckert, Major and Aide-de- Camp, 

City Point, Virginia, February 1, 1865. 

The letter referred to by Major Eckert: — 

P. P. Blaiix, Es(p : 

Sir: — Y ou having shown mo Mr. Davis’s letter to you of the 12tli inst., 
you may stiy to iiim tliat 1 liave constantly been, am now, and shall con- 
tinue ready to receive any agent wlmm he, or any other induentiai per- 
son now resisting the national autliority, may informally send to me with 
the view of securing peace to tlie people of our common country. 

Y'ours, &c., A. l..i.\(’<>LN. 

Afterwards, but before Major Eckert had departed, the following dispatch 
was received I’rom General Grant: — 

OmcK U. 8. Military TKLKORArn, War DjKrAitTMKsr. 

[Cii.her.j 

The following telegram was received at Washington, January 31, 1866, 
from City Point, Virginia, a. m., January 31, 1805 : 

Ills Excellency Auraiiam Lincoln, President of the United States; 

The following communication was received here last evening:-— 

rKTKRumTBa, ViKiiiNiA, JIO, ISCSt 

rieutenant-Generai U. S. Gp.ant, Commanding Armies U. H. : 

Sir:— -W c desire to pas?7 your lines under safe-conduct, and to proceed 
to Washington to hold a conrcrence with President Lincoln upon the sub- 
ject of the existing war, and with a view of ascertaining upon what terms 
it may bo tenninaicd, in tmrsuam’.e of the (‘ourse indicated by him in his 
letter to Mr. l>Lur of January 18, 1865, of which we iiresume you have a 
copy ; and if not, \vc wi.sh to see you in person, if convenient, and to confer 
with you on the subject. 

Very reapoctfully yours, 

Alexander II. Stephens, 

J. A. i'AMPIfKLL, 

K. M. T. Hunter. 

I have sent directions to receive these gentlemen, ami expect to hare 
tliom at my quartfi-s this evening awaiting your instructions. 

U, S. Grant, Lieutenant- GeneruL Commanding Armus U. S. 
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Tins, it will be perceived, transferred General Ord’s agency in the matter 
to General Grant I resolved, bowever, to send Major Eckert forward 
with bis message, and accordingly telegraphed General Grant as follows, 
to wit : — 


Executive MxKstON, Wasiun^ton, Janti-ary 81, 1S65. 

Lieutenant-General Grant, City Point, Virginia : 

A messenger is coming to you on the business contained in your dis 
patch. Detain the gentlemen in comfortable quarters until he arrives, 
and then act upon the message he brings as far as applicable, it having been 
made up to pass through General Ord’s hands, and when the gentlemen 
were supposed to be beyond our lines. 

[Sent in cipher at 1.30 P. m.] ’ A. Lincoln. 

When Major Eckert departed he bore with him a letter of the Secretary 
of War to General Grant, as follbws, to wit: — 

Wae DBTABTMEirr, Washington, P. CL, Janvary 80, 1866. 

Lieutenant-General Grant, Commanding, &c. : 

General: — The President desires that yon will please procure for the 
bearer, Major Thos. T. Eckert, an interview with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, 
and Campbell ; and if on his return to you he requests it, pass them through 
our lines to Fortress Monroe, by such route and under such military pre- 
cautions as you may deem prudent, giving them protection and comfort- 
able quarters while there ; and that you let none of this have any effect 
upon your movements or plans. 

By order of the President: 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of Tfhr. 

Supposing the proper point to be then reached, I dispatched the Secre- 
tary of State with the following instructions — ^Major Eckert, however, 
going ahead of him : — 

Executive Mansion, Washington, January 81, 1S65. 

Honorable William H. Seward, Secretary of State : 

You will proceed to Portress Monroe, Virginia, there to meet and for- 
mally confer with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, on the basis of 
my letter to E. P. Blair, Esq., of January 18, 1865, a copy of 'which you 
have. You will make known to them that three things are indispensable, to 
wit : First, the restoration of the national authority throughout all the States. 
Second, no receding by the Executive of the United States on the slavery 
question from the position assumed thereon in the late annual message to 
Congress and in the preceding documents. Third, no cessation of hostilities 
short of an end of the war, and the disbanding of all the forces hostile to 
the Government. You will inform them that all the propositions of theirs 
not inconsistent with the above will be considered and passed upon in a 
spirit of sincere liberality. You will hear all they may choose to say, and 
report it to me. You will not assume to definitely consummate any thing. 
Yours, &c., Abraham Linooln, 

Cii the day of its date, the following telegram was sent to General 
Grant : — 
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Wab Depaetmknt, WAsmisroTON, February 1, 1865. 

Lieutenant-General Oity Point, Va.: 

Let nothing which is transpiring change, hinder, or delay your military 
movements or plans. 

[Sent in cipher at 9.30 a. m.] A. Lincoln. 

Afterwards the following dispatch wasT received from Genera’ Grant : — 

[In cipher.] 

Office U. 8. Militabt Tbusobafu, 'War^epabtment, 

The following telegram was received at Washington, at 2.30 p.m., 
February 1, 1865, from City Point Va., February 1, 12.30 p. m., 1805 : — 

His Excellency A. Lincoln, 

President of the United States : 

Y^nir dispatch received. There will be no armistice in consequence of 
the presence of Mr. Stephens and others within our lines. The troops are 
kept in readiness to move at the shortest notice, if occasion should justify 
it. U. S. GitANT, Lieut.- 0 moral. 

To notify Major Eckert that the Secretary of State would bo at Fortress 
Monroe, :iad to put them in communication, the following dispatch was 
sent : — 

Wae DxrAETiiiB:?T, Washikotok, February 1, 1805, 

Major T. T. Eckert, 

Care General Grant, City Point, Va. : 

Call at Fortress M<mroe, and put yourself under direction of Mr. 8., 
whom you will find there. A. Lincoln. 

On tlie morning of tlie 2(1 instant, the following telegrams were received 
by mo rc‘sj>ectively from the Secretary of War and Major Eckert: — 

Foet Munuob, Va., February 1, 1805—11.150 p. m. 
To the President of the United States: 

Arrived at ten this evening. Kichmoiul friends not here. I remain 
here, W. 11. Seward. 

Crrr Point, Va., Fehruari/ 1, 18(55— 10 r. m. 
To his Excellency the President of the United States: 

I have the honor to report the delivery of your <‘oinnnini(‘ati<)n apd my 
letter, at 4.15 this afternoon, to which I received a reply at six p. m., 
but not Butisfactory. At eight o’clock p. m. the following note, addressed 
to General Grant, was received: — 


tliTY Point, Va., February 1, 18(55. 

To Lieutenant-General Grant: 

Siia: — We desiro to go to Wu«hington ('Ity to confer Informally vk ith the !»re»!(lent personalljr 
in Toferr.nco to the matters inentioncKl in his letter to Mr. Blair of tlie iMth of January ultimo 
without any jXTsonal compromise on any <iuc8ti<)n in the letter W« have the ixirmistsion t<t do 
bO from the authorities at Kichmoud. 
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At -9.80 p. M. I notifled them that they could not proceed farther 
Qnless they complied with the terms expressed in my letter. The point 
ot meeting designated in the above note would not, in my opinion, 
be insisted upon. Fort Monroe would be acceptable. Having complied 
w^h nay instructions, I will return to Washington to-morrow, unless 
otherwise ordered. Thomas T. Eckeet, Major^ Sc. 

On reading this dispatch of Major Eckert, I was about to recall him and 
the Secretary of State, when the following telegram of General Grant to 
the Secretary of War was shown mer-r- 

[In cipher.] 

OFPICli OP THE tr. S. MiUTABT TeLEGUAPH, I 
War DEPAB-ncENT. f 

The following telegram received at Washington at 4.35 p. m., Feb- 
ruary 2, 1865, from City Point, Ya., February 1, 10.30 p. m., 1865:— 

Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

How that the interview between Major Eckert, under his written in- 
structions, and Mr. Stephens and party, has ended, I will state confiden - 
tially, but not ofiicially to become a matter of record, that I am convinced, 
upon conversation with Messrs. Stephens and Hunter, that their intentions 
are good, and their desire sincere to restore peace and union. I have not 
felt myself at liberty to express even views of my own, or to account for 
my reticence. This has placed me in an awkward position, which I could 
have avoided by not seeing them in the first instance. I fear now their 
going back without any expression to any one in authority will have a 
bad influence. At the same time, I recognize the difficulties in the way 
of receiving these informal commissioners at this time, and I do not know 
what to recommend. I am sorry, however, that Mr. Lincoln cannot have 
an interview with the two named in this dispatch, if not all three now 
within our lines. Their letter to me was all that the President’s instruc- 
tions contemplated to secure their safe-conduct, if they had used the 
same language to Major Eckert. U. S. Geant, Lieut.- General. 

This dispatch of General Grant changed my purpose, and accordingly I 
telegraphed him and the Secretary of War, as follows : — 

War Department, Washington, D. C., F^ruary 2, 1865. 

Lieutenant-General Geant, City Point, Ya. : 

Say to the gentlemen that I will meet them personally at Fortress 
Monroe, as soon as I can get there. 

[Sent in cipher at 9 a. m.] A. Lincoln. 

War Department, Washington, D, C., Febrtiary 2, 1SC5. 

Hon. Wm. H. Sewaed, Fortress Monroe, Ya. : 

Induced by a dispatch from General Grant, I join you at Fortress 
Monroe as soon as I can come. 

[Sent in cipher at 9 a. m.] A. Lincoln. 

Before starting, the following dispatch was shown me. I proceeded, 
nevertheless : — 

[Cipher.] 

Office U. S. Military Telegraph, War Department. 

The following telegram, received at Washington, February 2, 1865, 
from City Point, Ya., 9 a. m., February 2, 1865:— 
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Hon. Wm. H. Sewabd, Secretary of State. 

[Copy.] 

Foet Moe-sob. 

To Hon. Enwiif M. Staototst, 

Secretary of War, Washington: 

The gentleinen here have accepted the proposed terras, and will leave 
for Fortress Monroe at 9.30 a. m. 

U. S. Grant, Lieut,- General. 

On the night of the 2d I reached Hampton Roads ; found the Secretary 
of State and Major Eckert on a steamer anchored off the shore, and learned 
of them that the Richmond gentlemen were on another steamer, also an- 
chored oflP shore in the Roads, and that tlie Secretary of State had not yet 
seen or communicated with tliem. I ascertained that Major Eckert had 
literally complied with his instructions, and I saw for the first time the 
answer of the Ricliinond gentlemen to him, which, in his dispatch to me 
of the 1st, he characterized as not satisfactory. That answer is as follows, 
to wit: — 


City Point, Va., February 1, 186a 

Thomas T. Eckert, Major and A. I). 0. : 

Major: — Your note delivered by yourself this day has been considered. 
In reply, we have to say that we were furnished with a c<>{)y of the letter 
of President Lincoln to Francis P. Blair, of the IBth of January ult, 
another copy of which is appended to your note. Our instructions are 
contained in a letter of which the following is a copy : — 

BicnMONi), Jamtary 28, 1865. 

In conformity with the letter of .Mr. Lincoln, of which the foregolnj^ Is a copy, you are to pro 
ceed to Washington City for infornml conference with him upon the lasuoa Involved la tho ex* 
Isting war, and for tho purpose of aecurlng peace to the two counlriefl. 

With groat rcBpect, your obedient servant, 

Jkffkrbon Davis. 

The substantial object to bo obtained by tlio informal conference, is to 
ascertain ui)on what teriiiH the e.xi.sting war can bo termiimted lionorably. 
Our instructions contemjilate a perHonal interview between President 
Lincoln and our.selves at Washington; but, with this explanation, we are 
ready to nuMjt any person or ])erHons that PrcHideiit Limudn may apj>oint. 
at such place as he may clesignate. Our earnest desire is that a just and 
lionorable peace may be agreed upon, and we are pn^pared to receive or 
to submit propositions whicli may possibly lea<l to the attainment of that 
end. 

Very respectfully your.s, 

Alk.xa.ndhr H. Htkpiikns, 

R. M. T. Hunter, 

John A. Ca.mpbkll. 

A note of tliese gentlemen, suh.sequently addressed to General Grant, 
has already been given in hfiyor Eckert’s dispatch of tho Ist inst. I also 
saw here for tho first time tho following note, addrc.Hsed by the Kiclmiond 
gentlemen to Major Eckert 
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City Point, Va., Fdynmry 2, 1865. 

Thomas T. Eckert, Major and A. D. 0. : 

Major :■ In reply to your verbal statement that yonr instructions did not 
allow you to alter the conditions upon which a passport could be given 
to us, we say that we are willing to proceed to Fortress Monroe, and there 
to have an informal conference with any person or persons that President 
Lincoln may appoint on the basis of his letter to Francis P. Blair of the 
18th of January ult., or upon any other terms or conditions that he may 
hereafter propose, hot inconsistent with the essential principles of self- 
government and popular rights upon which our institutions are founded. 
It is our earnest wish to ascertain, after a free interchange of ideas and 
information, upon what principles and terms, if any, a just and honorable 
peace can be established without the effusion of blood, and to contribute 
our utmost efforts to accomplish such a result. "We think it better to add 
that, in accepting your passport, we are not to be understood as commit- 
ting ourselves to any thing, but to carry into this informal conference the 
views and feelings above expressed. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 

Alexander H. Stephens, 

J. A. Campbell, 

R. M. T. Hunter. 

Mote. — The above communication was delivered to me at Fortress 
Monroe, at 4.30 p. m., February 2, by Lieutenant-Colonel Babcock, of 
General Grant’s staff. 

Thomas T. Eckert, Ad/jH and, A. D, C, 

On the morning of the 3d, the three gentlemen, Messrs. Stephens, Hun- 
ter, and Campbell, came aboard of our steamer, and had an interview 
with the Secretary of State and myself of several hours’ duration. Mo 
question or preliminaries to the meeting was then and there made or 
mentioned. Mo other person was present. Mo papers were exchanged 
or produced ; and it was in advance agreed that the conversation was to 
bo informal and verbal merely. On our part, the whole substance of the 
instructions to the Secretary of State, hereinbefore recited, was stated 
and insisted upon, and nothing was said inconsistent therewith. While 
by the other party it was not said that in any event, or on any condition, 
they ever would consent to reunion; and yet they equally omitted to 
declare that they would not so consent. They seemed to destte a 
postponement of that question, and the adoption of some other course 
first, which, as some of them seemed to argue, might or might not lead 
to reunion, but which course we thought would amount to an indefinite 
postponement. The conference ended without result. 

The foregoing, containing, as is believed, all the information sought, ia 
respectfully submitted. Abraham Lincoln. 

In this instance, as in the previous case of Mr. Greeley, 
the President had found himself constrained by the intru- 
sive interference of an individual citizen, to open negotia- 
tions for which, in his judgment, neither the rebels nor 



the nation at large were at all prepared. No man in the 
country was more vigilant than he in watching for the 
moment when hopes of peace might wisely be entertained • 
but, as he had resolved under no circumstances to accept 
any thing short of an unconditional acknowledgment of 
the supreme authority of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States as the basis of peace, he deemed it of 
the utmost consequence that the rebel authorities should 
not be led to suppose that we were discouraged by the 
slow progress of the war, or that we were in the least 
inclined to treat for peace on any other terms than those 
he had laid down. It was for this reason that he had 
declined to publish his correspondence with Mr. Greeley, 
unless expressions in the latter’s letters, calculated to 
create tliis impression in the rebel States, could be omitted. 
Acting from the same motives, he had given Mr. Blair no 
authority to approach the rebel authorities on his behalf 
upon the subject of peace in any way whatever. He 
gave him, to use his own words uttered in a subsequent 
conversation, “no mission, but only j’^cT-mission.” He 
was probably not iinwilling to learn, from so acute and 
experienced a political observer as Mr. Blair, something 
of the temjxn- and purpose of the leading men in the 
Rebel Gov(‘rnment, for their public d(‘clarationa upon this 
subject were not f(;]t to be altogether ndiable; and the 
knowledge we liad of their straitened nutans, and of the 
diffunilty they (.'x^jerienced in nmewing the lu‘avy losses 
in the ranks of their army, strengtlnmed the bt'litif that 
they might not b(‘indisi)o.sed for submission to th(> national 
authority. 

Subsequent disclosures have provtsl th(> corre(dness of 
these suspicions. It is now known that sonii* of tin; more 
sagacious and candid of th(^ rebel huiders had ev(m then 
abandoned all hope of stuaress, and -wen^ only solicutous 
for some way of closing the war, whicli should not W'ound 
too k(H“nly tlu* prid(^ and self-n'sjs'ct of tlu* peo])l(^ of the 
rebel Statics. It was dm; to their (dforts that, in spite of 
the obstinaciy with which Jefferson Davis insisted upon 
the recognition of his official characder, involving tlui lec- 
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ognitiou of the South as an independent nation, an inter- 
view with the President and Secretaiy Seward was 6h- 
tained. But they did not secure the consent of their Ex- 
ecutive to uegotiate upon the only "basis which Mr. lAn- 
coln woiild for a moment admit — ^tlie absolute and 
acknowledged supremacy of the National Grovemment ; 
and the whole scheme, therefore, fell to the ground.* 

The attempt at negotiation, however, served a useful 
purpose. It renewed the confidence of the people 
throughout the loyal States in the President’s unalterable 
determination to maintain the Union, while it proved his 
willingness to end the war whenever that great and para- 
mount object could be secured ; and, at the same time, it 
dispelled the delusive hopes, with which the rebel lead- 
ers had so long inspired the hearts of the great body of 
the Southern people, that peace was possible with the in- 
dependence of the Southern States. The attempt of Mr. 
Davis, in the message we have already cited, f to “fire 
the Southern heart” afresh, by his vivid picture of the 
tyrannical and insulting exactions of President Lincoln, 
was utterly fruitless. His appeals fell upon wearied ears 
and despondent hearts. 

Other important afiairs had also arisen to occupy the 

* Since the overthrow of the rebellion an account of this conference has 
been published in the Augusta (Ga,) Chronicle, said to have been prepared under 
the supervision of Mr. A. H. Stephens. It adds nothing material to the facts 
already known, but the following paragraphs are not without interest : — 

“ Davis had on this occasion, as on that of Mr. Stephens’s visit to Washington, made it a 
condition that no conference should be had unless his rank, as commander or President should 
first be recognized, Mr. Lincoln declared that the only ground upon which he could rest the 
justice of the war — either with his own people or with foreign powers~was, that it wi« not 
11 war for conquest, but that the States never had been separated from the Union. Conse- 
quently, he could not recognize another government inside of the one of which he alone was 
President, nor admit the separate independence of States that were yet a part of the Union. 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘ would he doing what you so long asked Europe to do in vain, and be resigning 
the only thing the armies of the Union are fighting for.’ 

‘‘Mr. Hunter made a long reply, insisting that the recognition of Dav.s’s power to mate a 
treaty was the first and indispensable step to peace, and referring to the correspondence between 
King Charles the First and his Parliament as a reliable precedent of a constitutional ruler treat- 
ing with rebels. 

“ Mr. Lincoln’s face then wore that indescribable expression which generally preceded his hard- 
est hits, and he remarked : ‘ Upon questions of history I must refer you to Mr, Seward, for he 
la posted in such things, and I don’t profess to be. But my only distinct recollection oi the 
matter is, that Charles lost his head.’ That settled Mr. Hunter for a while.” 

t Page 518. 
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thpugMs of the people during tlxe pendency of the peace 
negotiations. The resolution which had jmssed the House 
on January 31st, directing that the electoral votes of cei-- 
tain States which had jointid the rebellion should not 
be counted, came up before the Senate. An eftbit was 
made, but failed, to strike out Louisiana from the list of 
the rejected States. Other amendments were offered, but 
rejected, and the resolution was adopted as it {msaed the 
House. It was also signed by the President, but he sent 
to Congress the following message concerning it : — 

To thoHonorahle Semite and Home of Repremntatimi of the United Stake : 

The joint resolution, entitled “ A joint rewdution flcHdiiring etirlnhi Btattm 
not entitled to ropresantiition in the Electoral has lieeii wgiietl 

bj tlio Executive in deference to the view of CongreHS irn|>lted hi itn pas- 
sage and presentation to me. In hin own view, hi»\vever, the two IhnmvM 
of Congress convened under the twelfth article of tlie have 

complete power to exclude from eoiinting all eleetoral votes di eiiuHl by 
them to be illegal, and it is rmt competent for the Kxecntlve to ckifeat <ir 
obstruct tlio i>ower by a veto, m would be the vmo if his a<*tion %vere at 
all essential in the matter. Ho disclaims all right of the Kxecntive to in- 
terfere in any way in the mutter of cnnvasHhig or ctninting the eleetf»ral 
votes, and he also disclaims that by signing said residuthui In- Ioh i xpressod 
any opinion on tlic recitals of the preamble, or any jinlgmeiif of bin own 
uj)ou the subjeet of tlie resolution. Aukaham Li’SvuhS, 

Exkcutivk Mansion, Fchntanj B, 1865. 

On WcdiKssdiiy, thcHili of February, flu* Setmb- and the 
House met in Joint couvi'iitioa for the jmrpose of count, 
ing the (‘h'etoral votes. The two Ixulies having e<invened, 
the eertilh^utes of election were <»pencd by Vice President 
Hamlin. Kh'ctoral votes from lirniisianu and Tennessee 
were pn'sented, but, in obediem-e to (he resolution Jiist 
mentioned, they were not eounted. The total number of 
votx's counted was two hundred and thirty -three, of whicli 
Mr. Ijiiicoln and Mr. Johnson had reeeived (wo hundred 
and tw(*Ive, and they w(>re a<’cordingl\ deelared to have 
be(‘n (‘lected President and Vice-President for the ensuing 
four years, <-onimencing on (he 4th of .March. Tlie new 
State of jSh'vada had cast but two votes, her third tdector 
having been absent on the day of the meeting. 
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Proimneat among tlie measures passed ty Congress du- 
ring thte remainder of tlie session was tiie bill estabHsliing 
a Freedmen’s Bureau. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Sumner, and passed, excited 
a good deal of interest in England. It declared that the 
rebel debt or loan was “ simply an agency of the rebel- 
lion, whioh the United States can never under any cir- 
cumstances recognize in any part, or in any way.” To 
the parties who had taken the rebel loan thinking that 
the South was sure tj succeed, or at least to secure some 
terms of peace which would provide for the assumption 
of the rebel debt, this resolution, coming as it did after 
such great military successes on our part, was the re 
verse of cheering. 

Two messages were sent to Congress by the President 
in reference to approaching International Exhibitions in 
Norway and in Portugal, and a resolution was passed re- 
q^uesting the President to call upon the citizens to join in 
them. 

The House passed a bill repealing so much of the Con- 
fiscation Act passed July 17, 1862, 244, as prohibited the 
forfeiture of the real estate of rebels beyond their natural 
lives. But the Senate failed to take similar action, and 
the law, therefore, remained unchanged. 

Kesolutions were reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Military Afiairs, that soldiers discharged for 
sickness or wounds should be preferred for appointment 
to civil offices, and recommending citizens generally to 
give them a similar preference in their private business. 
The President was in full sympathy with the feeling which 
led to this action, as appears by the following order, 
which he made for the appointment of a Mrs. Bushnell 
as postmistress at Sterling, Illinois 


Mr. Wasliburne has presented to me all the papers in this case, and 
finding Mrs. Bushnell as veil recommended as any other, and she being 
the widow of a soldier who fell in battle for the Union, let her be ap- 
pointed. 


The question of the recognition of the State Govern- 
ments in. and the admission of Senators and Representa- 
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tives from, Louisiana and Arkansas was brouglit up in both 
Houses, but was not pressed to a vote, though reports 
were made in favor of such recognition and admission. 

The Tariff Bill was modified, a bill for a loan of $600,- 
000,000 was passed, with many other bills of less impor- 
tance, and on the 3d of March Congress adjourned sine die. 

The Senate, however, was at once convened in extra 
session, by a proclamation issued by the President on 
February 17th, as follows : — 

I)EI*AaTMIKT OF BTAI*. 

PKOOLAMATION. 

By tJw Prmident of t%e United Staten, 

Whereon^ objects of interest to the United States re«|tiire tlnit the Senate 
should be convened at twelve o^elook on the 4t!i of March next, to re- 
ceive and act ui)on such communications as may bo made to it on the part 
of the Executive : 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the UnitCMl States, 
have oonaidered it to be my duty to issue my prodamutimi, (lecliiriiig that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States to con- 
vene for the transaction of business at tlie Capitol, in the ('ity of Wash- 
ington, on tile 4th day of March next, at noon on tlmt liay, of which all 
wJio shall at tliat time be entitled to act as inemlHirH of that body, are 
hereby required to take mtivc. 

Given under my hand and tiu* seal of tlie United Stutes, at Wanliing- 
ton, this Heventeentli day of Fehruary. in the year <»f our Lord 
(l. e.] one thousand eight Iuindre<l and sixty-five, autl of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the eighty -ninth, 

AnuAiiAM Lix<oi,n, 

By the President: 

Wm. IL Sewahi), Secretary of State, 

The militery operations (luring February continued to 
furnisli cheering Hucmessi'K. I'lu* peace conrerenee liucl 
not been sulfered to inlerferti in the least with military 
raoveraentB. The rebel commissioners were hardly wilhiu 
their lines b((for(‘ Geimral Grant made another movement, 
taking and holding, though not witlioid severe loss, 
another of the roads leading southwardly out of Peters- 
burg, called the Vaughan Road, and giving our troops 
command of yet another called the Boydton Plankmad. 
A very encouraging symptom of tlui situation was the 
increasing number of deseilions from the rfinL-u 
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by wMch. Geaeral Lee’s army was steadily and seriously 
diminisliing. 

Our own forces meanwtdle were being continually aug- 
mented by new recruits, whicb were rapidly obtained, by 
tlie strong exertions made in every district to avoid a 
draft. Many questions, arose and bad to be decided by 
tbe President in reference to tbe draft. Tbe following 
letter from him to Governor Smith, of Vermont, was called 
forth by complaints that its burdens were not equally 
distributed : — 


ExECtmvB Maiision, Washington, February 8, 1SG5. 

His Excellency G-overnor Smith, of Vermont: 

Complaint is made to me, by Vermont, that tbe assignment of her 
quota for the draft on the pending call is intrinsically unjust, and also in 
bad faith of the Government’s promise to fairly allow credits for men 
previously furnished. To illustrate, a supposed case is stated as fol- 
lows : — 

Vermont and New Hampshire must between them furnish six thousand 
men on the pending call ; and being equal, each must furnish as many as 
the* other in the long run. But the Government finds that on former calls 
Vermont furnished a surplus of five hundred, and New Hampshire a sur- 
plus of fifteen hundred. These two surpluses making two thousand, and 
added to the six thousand, making eight thousand to be furnished by the 
two States, or four thousand each, less by fair credits. Then subtract 
Vermont’s surplus of five hundred from her four thousand, leaves three 
thousand five hundred as her quota on the pending call; and likewise 
subtract New Hampshire’s surplus of fifteen hundred from her four thou- 
sand, leaves two thousand five hundred as her quota on the pending call. 
These three tlmusand five hundred and two thousand five hundred make 
precisely six thousand, which the supposed case requires from the two 
States, and it is just equal for Vermont to furnish one thousand more 
now than Now Hampshire, because New Hampshire has heretofore fur- 
nished one thousand move than Vermont, which equalizes the burdens 
of the two in the long run. And this result, so far from being had faith 
to Vermont, is indispensable to keeping good faith with New Hampshire. 
By no other result can the six thousand men he obtained from the two 
States, and at the same time deal justly and keep faith with both, and we 
do but confuse ourselves in questioning tbe process by which the right 
result is readied. The supposed case is perfect as an illustration. 

The pending call is not for tlirce hundred thousand men subject to fair 
credits, hut is Ibr tliree hundred thousand remaining after all fair credits 
have been deducted, and it is impossible to concede what Vermont asks 
without coming out short of three hundred thousand men, or making 
other localities pay for the partiality shown her. 
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This upon the case stated. If there he different reasons for making- nn 
allowance to Vermont, let them be presented ar.d considered. 

Yours truly, Abea.uam Lixconx. 

The success at Fort Fisher was ably followed up by 
General Terry. One by one the rebel forts on tlu; Cape 
Fear River fell into our hands, and on tlie 22d of Febru- 
ary Wilmington was evacuated, and was occupu:d by our 
troops without a struggle. 

Heavy cavalry expeditions were prepared and sent out 
through the Southwest, in different directions, and made 
good progress. But the crowning glory of the mouth 
was the success of Shennan’s marcli through South Caro- 
lina. Starting from Savannah, he moved northwest 
through swamps wliich were thought impassjildo for an 
array, forced the line of the Salkeliatchie River, pressed 
on into the heart of the State, and on the 17th entered 
Columbia, the capital of tlie State, without a battle. His 
presence there made the evacuation of Chark‘ston a neces- 
sity, and on the next day our forces enteretl its grass- 
grown streets, and tlu; old ilag floated again from Fort Sum- 
ter, from which, four yt'nrs before, it had ls*en traitorously 
torn down. Sherman's progress nortlnvard (‘ontinuedto 
be rapid, but hardly any thing that he could do could 
give so niuc.li joy as tin- fall of that in-st i»f treason had 
given. Coining, as it did, Just iM'fbre tlie of Febru- 
ary, it made tlie i-ele brat ion of Washington’s birthday 
one of gri'at ri'joieing. Tlie •jmblie liuildings in Wasli- 
ington were illuminated, an<l all over the eounfry it was 
a day of joy and gladm-ss of heart. 

It was not the luilitaiy siieeesses alone which niaih* the 
people gltid: a giuieral system of exehnngiiig jirisoners 
had been at last agreed uiion, and uur poor fellows Wi-re 
rajiidly coming forward out of tho.se liells on earth, in 
w’hichtlie reliel authorities had kept, them. 

In fact, all things seemed ausjiicious for the future. 
Th(i close of President’s Linmilu’s tirst Administration 
was brilliant in itself, and gave full ])romis(‘ of yet 
brighter things to come. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE CLOSE OF THE REBELLION. 

Thb Inaugueai. Addeess. — ^Peoolamation to Deseetees. — Speeches bt 
THE Peesident. — Destehotion oe Lee’s Aemt. — The PKEsroEsi’a 
Visit to Richmond.— Retuen to Washington. — Close of the Wae. 

It seems hardly credible that four years should em- 
brace withiu their narrow limit so immense a change 
as the four years of Mr. Lincoln’s first Administration had 
brought to the country and to himself. When, on the 4th 
of March, 1861, he took the oath of ofiice, administered 
to him by Chief- Justice Taney, the horizon was dark 
with storms, whose duration and violence were as yet 
happily unknown. He himself, as he stood on the steps 
of the Capitol, was an untried man, sneered at by those 
who had held the reins of power in the country, an 
object for the rising hate of the aspiring aristocracy of 
the South, which had already sought his life, and would 
have sought it with still greater vindictiveness, if a tithe 
of the sagacity, firmness, honesty, and patriotism which 
animated his breast had been understood ; even then an 
object of interest and growing affection, comparatively 
unknown as he was even to his own friends, to those 
who saw the danger which was overhanging the country, 
and were nerving themselves to meet it. 

But now the fierceness of the storm seemed to be pass- 
ing away, and clearer skies to be seen through the rolling 
clouds. The citizen, who, four years before, was utterly un- 
tried and unknown, was now the chosen leader of a nation of 
thirty million people, who trusted in his honesty as they 
trusted in the eternal principles of Nature, who believed 
him to be wise, and knew him to be abundant in patience 
onH irim^TiAas nf liftfirt. with an armv of half a million 
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men and a navy of hundreds of vessels at his command, 
one of the most powerful, certainly the most loved of all 
the leaders of the nations of the earth. There could he 
but one higher step for him to attain, and to that, also, in 
the order of Pi'ovidence, he was soon to be called. 

The scene of his re-inauguration was a striking one. 
The morning had been inclement, storming so violently 
that up to a few minutes before twelve o’clock it was 
supposed that the Inaugural Address would have to be 
delivered in the Stmate Chamber. But the jjeople had 
gathered in immense numbers before the Capitol, in spite 
of the storm, and just before noon the rain ceas(xl and the 
clouds broke away, and, as the President took the oath of 
office, the blue sky appeared above, a small white cloud, 
like a hovering bird, seemed to hang above his head, and 
the sunlight broke through the clouds and fell upon him 
with a glory, afterwards felt to have been an emblem of 
the martyr’s crown, which was so soon to rest upon his 
head. 

The oath of office was administered by Chi(>f- Justice 
Chase, and the Pn-sident delivered his second Inaugural 
Address as follows ; — 

Fellow-Coi'ntuymkx At this second uppparinj^ to tuke the oath of 
the Presidential otliee, there is less oce.asiou lor an extended address than 
there was at tlie tirst Then u stuteinent scnnewlmt in <letfiil of a course 
to be pursued seemed very iittirig and proper. Now, at the expiration 
of four years, durinjj; which public. <le?’lnrations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and pliase of the j^reat <‘ontest wliich still ab- 
sorbs the attention and ciif^rosses the energies of the nation, little that is 
new couhl be presented. 

The j>rogress of our arms, iipmi which all else chielly (lejanids, is as 
well known to the public as to ami it is, I trust, reasonnhly satts- 

factory and encoura;xin|JC to all. With iiij^li hopi* for the future, no pre- 
diction in refiiard to it is ventunsl. 

On the occasion corresponding ti> this four years all thoughts 

were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All (Ireaded it, all 
sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this [dace, dev<ded altogether to saving the rnioii without war, 
insurgent agents were in the city, seeking to dt*Htroy it with war—* 
seeking to di.ssolve tlie Union and diside the etlt'cts by negotiation. 
Both [aarties dt*{)recated war, hut one of them wouhl make war rather 
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than let the nation survive, and the other would accept war rather than 
let it perish, and the war came. One-eighth of the whole population 
were colored slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but localized 
in the Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and power- 
ful interest. All knew that this interest was somehow the cause of the 
war. To strengthen, perpetuate,, and extend this interest was the object 
for which the insurgents would rend the Union by war, while the Gov- 
ernment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial en- 
largement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration which 
it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the con- 
flict might cease, or even before the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. 

Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from tlie sweat of other 
men’s faces, but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayer of 
bbth could not be answered. That of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purposes. "Woe unto the world because of offences, 
for it must needs be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh. If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of 
these offences which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which 
having continued through His appointed time, He now wiUs to remove, 
and that He gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe 
due to those by whom the offence came, shall we discern there any 
departure from those Divine attributes which the believers in a living 
God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall he paid by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so, stiU it must be said 
that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with aU nations. 

The only change which was made in the Cabinet was 
one made necessary by the resignation, in consequence of 
his election to the Senate, of Mr. Fessenden, Secretary of 
the Treasury, whose post was filled on the 6th of March, 
by the appointment of the Hon. Hugh McCullough, of 
Indiana. With this exception, affairs went on as before, 
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without any perceptiTble change in their working in conse- 
quence of the change of Administration. 

The Senate met in extra session, and at once had a 
sharp debate on the admission of the Senators from Ar- 
kansas, whose credentials were finally ordered to be sent_ 
to the Committee of the Judiciary. The other business 
before the Senate was Executive merely. 

One of the acts passed by Congress near the close of 
the session was an amendment of the laws for calling 
out the National forces, one provision of which directed 
the President to issue a proclamation, calling upon de- 
serters 'to return to their duty within sixty days. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 11th of March, the proclamation was 
issued as follows : — 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^ tlio twenty-first section of the net of Congress, approved on the 
8d instant, entitled '' au \ct to amend tho sovoral acts lierotoforo passed 
to provide for the enrolling./ and calling out tho national forces and for 
other purposes,” requires that in addition to tho other lawful ptuialties of 
tho crime of desertion from tb e military or naval sorvleo, all persona wlio 
have deserted the militury cr naval service of the United States who 
sliall not return to said aer'^co or report themselves to a provost-marahal 
within sixty days after the lu’oeluinutiou hereinafter mentioned, ahall ho 
deemed and taken to have voluntarily n‘lin<|uiHht»d ami forfeited their cit- 
izenship and their right to become citizens, and su<*h deaertera ahall ho 
forever incapable of holding any oflice of trust, or pn»tit under tho United 
States, or of exercising any rights of citizens thereof; ami all persona who 
shall hereafter desert the military or naval service, and all pi^raons who, being 
duly enrolled, shall depart the jurisdiciiou of the district iu whi(*h they are 
enrolled, or go beyond the limits <»f the United States with intent to avoid 
any draft into the mriitury or naval service duly ordered, shall he liable to 
the penalties of this section ; and the President is ht‘nd»y authorized and 
required forthwith, on the pas.sagi* of this act, to isuie his proclamation 
Betting forth the provisions of this section, in wiiich pnadanintion the rres- 
ident is retpiested to notify all descrtiTs returning within sixty days as 
afore.said that they shall he pardom^l (ui (*ondition of returning to tludr 
regiments and companies, or to such other organizations as they may he 
assigned to, until they shall have served for a period of time e(|nal to 
their original term of enlistment : 

therefore, ho it known that I, Abraham Limndn, iVesident of tlie 
United States, do issue this my proclamation as retiuired l»y said act, or- 
dering and requiring all deserters to return to their proper posts ; and 1 do 
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hereby notify them that all deserters who shall within sixty days from 
the date of this proclamation, viz., on or before tho 10th day of May, 1865, 
return to service or report themselves to a provost-marshal, shall he 
pardoned on condition that they return to their regiments or companies or 
to such other organization as they may he assigned to, and serve the re- 
mainder of their original terms of enlistment, and in addition thereto a 
period equal to tho time lost by desertion. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to he afBxed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this eleventh day of March, in the year 
[n. B.] eighteen hundred and sixty-five, and of the inde- 

" pendence of the United States the eighty-ninth. 

Abeaham Lujcoin. 

By the President : 

WirniAM H. Sewabd, Secretary of State. 

In addition to the increase of onr armies which this proc- 
lamation gave — for great nnmhers of deserters ' availed 
themselves of its provisions— the draft, which had been 
often postponed, was fairly pnt in operation on the 15th 
of l^larch ; — not that there was so pressing and im- 
mediate a need of men, for the tide of military successes 
continued to roll in fuU and strong in our favor ; but the 
authorities felt called upon to provide for future contin- 
gencies, which happily never arose. 

On every hand the prospects of the rebellion were 
growing darker. The stream of deserters from Lee’s lines 
was growing larger and largei", most of the men bringing 
their arms with them, and all uniting ia the same story ol 
the demoralization of those they had left behind. In their 
extremity, the rebel leaders even began to turn to the 
negro for help, and various propositions were introduced 
into the rebel Congress looking towards the employment 
of slaves as soldiers. The measure, however, was not a 
popular one, for it was felt to be a practical abandonment 
of those ideas of slavery for whose supremacy the rebel- 
lion had been set on foot. At one time the proposition 
before the rebel Senate for arming the slaves was defeated 
by one vote. The President referred to this extremity of 
theirs, and this means of relief which they had sought, in a 
speech which he made when a rebel flag, captured at 
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unteers, was presented to Governor Morton in front of the 
National Hotel on the 17th of March. A large crowd was 
in attendance. Governor Morton made a brief speech, in 
which he congratulated his auditors on the speedily ap- 
proaching end of the rebellion, and concluded by introdu- 
cing President Lincoln, whose purity and patriotism were 
confessed, he said, by all, even among the most violent 
of his opponents. His Administration would be recog- 
nized as the most important epoch of history. It had 
struck the death-blow to slavery, and clothed the Re- 
public with a power it never before possessed. If he 
had done nothing more than put his name to the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, that act alone would have made his 
name immortal. 

The President addressed the assembly substantially as 
follows ; — 

Fetxow-Oitizbns: — It will be but a very few words that I flliall under- 
take to say. I was born in Kentucky, raised in Indiana, and lived 
in Illinois ; and now I am bore, where it is my business to care equally 
for the good people of all the Statjs. 1 am glad to sec an Indiana 
reginiont on this day able to present the captured Hag to the Governor 
of Indiana, I am not disposed, in saying this, to make a distinction be- 
tween the States, for all have done e(iually well. 

There are but few views or aspects of this great war upon which I 
have not said or written somethin ^ whereby my own opinions might be 
known. Ihit there is one—tho ro^'ent attempt of our erring hrc?thren, as 
they are sometimes called, to emi loy the negro to tight for them. I have 
neither written nor made a speech on that subject, because that was 
their business, not mine, and if I had a wish upt)n the subject, I had 
not the power tr> introduce it, or make it etlective. The great (piestion 
with them was whetlun- the negro, being put into the army, will light for 
them. I do not know, and therefore cimnot decide. They ought to 
know better than me. I have* in my lifetime heard many argument® 
why the negroes ought to he slavl^^; but if tliey fight for thoso who 
would keep them in slav'cry, it will he u better argument than any I 
have yet heard. lie who will tight for that, ought to be a slave. Tiioy 
have concluded, at last, to take, one out of fiur of the slaves and put 
them in the army, and that one out of the four who will fight to keep 
tJie others in slavery, ought to ho a slave liimstOf, unless ho is killed in a 
fight. "While I have often said that all men ought to bo free, yet would 
T allow those colored persons to be 8lav(‘s who want to be, and next to 
them thoso white people who argue in favor of making other people 
slaves. I am in favor of giving an appointment to such white men to 
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try it on for these slaves. I will saj one thing in regard to the negroes 
being employed to fight for them. I do know he cannot fight and stay at 
home and make bread too. And as one is abont as important as the 
other to them, I don’t care which they do. I am rather in favor of 
having them try them as soldiers. They lack one vote of doing that, and 
I wish I could send my vote over the river so that I might cast it in favor 
of allowing the negro to fight. But they cannot fight and work both. 
We must now see the bottom of the enemy’s resources. They will 
stand out as long as they can, and if the negro will fight for them they 
must allow him to fight. They have drawn upon their last branch of 
resources, and we can now see the bottom. I am glad to see the end so 
near at hand. I have said now more than I intended, and will therefore 
bid yon good-by. 

But even tlie culminating interest of affairs before Ricb- 
mond did not absorb exclusively the President’ s attention. 
On the 17th he issued the following proclamation against 
persons furnishing arms to the hostile Indians in the 
West, who, stirred up by emissaries from the rebels, or 
coming to the conclusion from their own judgment, that 
while the white men were thus fighting each other, it was 
surely a good time for the red man to strike, had, on more 
than one occasion, since the rebellion broke out, spread 
terror and destruction over the Jforthwest. 

Whereas^ Keliable information has been received that hostile Indiana . 
within the limits of the United States have been furnished with arms 
and munitions of war by persons dwelling in foreign territory, and 
are thereby enabled to prosecute their savage warfare upon the exposed 
and sparse settlements of the frontier: ISTow, therefore, be it known that 
I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim and direct that all persons engaged in that nefarious 
traffic shall bo arrested and tried by court-martial, at the nearest mili- 
tary post, and if convicted, shall receive the punishment due to their 
deserts. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this lYth day of March, in the 
[l. s.] year of our Lord 1865, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the eighty-ninth. 

By the President : Abraham Lin-oolh. 

Wm. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Two days afterwards th.e following orders -were issued by 
the State Department, directed against blockade-rnnners, 
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a class wh.0 had been treated too long with leniency and 
allowed too many facilities for carrying on their traffic, 
which had greatly prolonged the war and increased its 
burdens and difficulties : — 

DupARTMKHt OF State, Wasiknoton, March 19, 1865. 

The President directs that all persons who now are or hereafter shall 
be found within the United States, and who have been engaged in hold- 
ing intercourse or trade with the insurgents by sea, if they are citizens 
of the United States or domiciled aliens, bo arrested an<\ held as prison- 
ers of war till the war shall close ; subject, nevertheless, to prosecution, 
trial, and conviction for any offence committed by them, as spies or other- 
wise, against the laivs of war. 

The President further directs that all non-resident foreigners who now 
are or hereafter shall be found in the United States, and who have been 
or shall liave been engaged in violating the blockade of the insurgent 
ports, shall leave the United States within tw^elvo days from the publica- 
tion of this order, or from their subsequent arrival in the United States 
if on the Atlantic side, and forty days if on the Pacific side of the coun- 
try, And such persons shall not return to the United States daring the 
continuance of the war. 

Provost-Marshals and Marslials of the United States will arrest and 
commit to military custody all such offenders as shall disregard this 
order, whether they have passports or not, and they will ho dt‘.tuined in 
such custody until the end of the war, or until discharged by substHpient 
order of the President. Wm. II. Skwakd, 

Secretary of State, 

Then' was sonu* littlo talk during th(i firnt jiart of the 
month about nogotiations for The rolH'lH Btnnn to 

liave tlioiight that, having failed so utt(“rly in tli(‘ir con- 
ferenet^ with the Presidi'iit and Mr. Si'ward, tln'y might 
do better if they eonld 8ucce(‘d in ojxniing nc'gotiations 
directly with Gent'ral Orant. 'Pln^ Pn'sident, however, 
again d(“feat(‘d them by wniding tin* following order : — ■ 

WAsniHGTiiK, March 3. 1S05— 19 i\ u. 

Licutenant-deneral (riuNT: 

The President directs mo to .say to yt»u that he wishes you to have no 
conference with General Lee, unless it be for the capitulation of General 
Lee’s army, or on some minor and purely military mutter, lie instructs 
me to say that you are not to deeid**, diseu.ss, or confer upon any political 
question. Such questious the President h(»lds in his own hands, and will 
submit them to no military conferences or conventions. Meantime you 
are to press to tlio utmost your military advantages. 

EnwiN M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
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The ofllcial duties which devolved upon the President 
were very heavy after his inauguration. The coming 
in of a new Administration, though there was so* 
little change, called forth a swarm of office-seekers, 
and the President’ s time and strength were severely 
taxed. He was for a time quite ill, and about the 24th of 
March took refuge in a visit to the Army of the Po- 
tomac. On the 25th, General Lee had made a sudden and 
desperate attack upon Fort Stedman, an important posi- 
tion on the right of our lines before Petersburg, com- 
manding our communications with City Point. By a 
surprise, the rebels carried the fort and took some pris- 
oners. But the neighboring fortifications turned a terri- 
ble fire upon it, and our troops, by a gallant assault, drove 
the rebels out with great loss, so that the day, which began 
with their success, was turned into a disastrous defeat for 
them. An attack was also made by our forces on our 
left, and important advantages were gained in that 
quarter. The President was visiting the army at the 
time, and arrived on the field in time to witness the re- 
treat of the rebels, and to learn the story of their attack 
and repulse from General Parke, whose brave fellows of 
the Ninth Corps had retaken Fort Stedman. The Pres- 
idential party continued on their route to the extreme right, 
going within six miles of Richmond. On theh ride they 
witnessed the crossing to the south side of the James of 
General Sheridan’s cavalry, with which, after having 
raided in the early part of the month to the west of Rich- 
mond, defeated General Early utterly at Waynesboro’, 
and destroyed the James River Canal, and the Lynch- 
burg Railroad, and done inestimable damage to the rebels, 
he had come back by way of the White House, on the 
Pamunkey, and was now crossing to the south side of the 
James to take a prominent part in the approaching de- 
cisive assault upon the army of General Lee. 

General Sherman effected a junction with the forces 
under General Terry’s command, at Goldsboro’, N. C., 
on the 19th of Mai'ch. 

There were not wanting those who thought that his 
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marcli into North Carolina -waa a march into danger. 
Said one of these persons to the President one day 

Mr. Lincoln, as Sherman’s army advances, the rebel forces necessarily 
concentrate and increase in number. Before long Sherman will drive the 
columns of Johnston, Bragg, Hoke, and others, within a few days’ inarcn 
of Lee’s main army. May not Lee suddenly march south with the bulk 
of his army, form a junction with Johnston’s troops, and before Grant 
can follow any considerable distance, strike Sherman’s column with supe- 
rior force, break his lines, defeat his army, and drive his broken frag- 
ments back to the coast, and with his whole army give battle to Grant, 
and perhaps defeat him ? 

And perhaps not,” replied the President. “ Napoleon tried the same 
game on the British and Prussians, in 1815. lie concentrated his forces 
and fell suddenly on Blucher, and won an indecisive victory. lie then 
whirled round and attacked the Britisli, and met his Waterloo. Bona- 
parte was hardly inferior to Lee in military talents or experience. 

‘‘But are you sure that Lee’s forces, united with Johnston’s, could 
beat Sherman’s army? Could he gain his Ugny, before meeting with his 
Waterloo when ho attacks Grant? I tell you, gentlemen, tliero is a heap 
of fight in one hundred tliousand We.Htorn veterans. They are a good 
deal like old Zach. Taylor at Buena Vista— they don’t know when they 
are whipped.” 

The President’s jtulginent was better, his hopefulness 
better founded, than the misgivings of his questioner. 

Upon General Sherman’s arrival at Goldsboro’, he made 
a journey to City Point, when; h»^ and General Grant held 
consultation together, and with the Pre.sident, as to the 
campaign now about to <-(>inin(‘iic(i. General Blieniian 
immediabdy n*! unit'd to his command, and oii the 30th 
the dt'cisive tiual movtmu'nt of tin; war was bt'gun by 
General Sht'ridan, who movt'd his cavalry towards the 
south and the h'l't of our army. It had bet'ii the plan 
that he should make a raitl upon the Southsidfi Railroad, 
but wlien he had gomt as far as Dinwiddie Court-House, 
he was ordered by (Jeueral Grant to abandon tint raid, 
and, in concert with the infantry under his own immediate 
command, endeavor to turn Lett’s right Hank. 

Thertt was heavy fighting in that part of the lines on 
the 30th and the 31st of March, for Lite kntvw that where 
Sheridan was he must have a strong front to meet him. 
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and the rebel troops were thrown ont in that part of the 
lines in heavy force. The President remained at City 
Point, and at 3 p. m. sent the following telegram to the 
Secretary of War : — 

At 12.30 p. M. to-day, General Grant telegraphed me as follows: 

There has been much hard fighting this morning. The enemy drove 
our left from near Dabney’s house back well towards the Boydton Plank- 
road. "W e are now about to take the offensive at that point, and I hope 
will more than recover the lost ground. 

Later he telegraphed again as follows : 

Our troops, after being driven back to the Boydton Plankroad, turned 
and drove the enemy in turn, and took the White Oak road, which we 
now have. This gives us the ground occupied by the enemy this morning. 
I will send you a rebel flag captured by our troops in driving the enemy 
back. There have been four flags captured to-day. 

Judging by the two points from which General Grant telegraphs, I in- 
fer that he moved his head-quarters about one mile since he sent the first 
of the two dispatches. 

A. I-IN’COLN. 

On the 1st of April, Greneral Sheridan’s plans and the 
valor of the troops proved snccessfnl. The rebels beinp 
flanked by the Fifth Corps, which had been placed nnde 
his command, and vigorously attacked in front by th. 
cavalry, were thoroughly routed, with a loss of five oi 
six thousand prisoners, besides killed and wounded. 

The only dispatch received from the President on this 
day was one sent before the final success was achieved, 
which was not till late in the afternoon. 

The rebel right wing having been thus crushed, G-eneral 
Grant not only threw his indomitable left forward, but 
ordered a general attack all along the lines at daylight 
next morning, which proved everywhere successful. 

The folloiving dispatches were sent by the ’President 
during the day, and give a succinct account of the battle 
and its results : — 


CiTT Point, Virginia, Aprils 1865—8.30 x. at. 

Honorable E. M. Stanton*, Secretary of War: 

Last nigbt General Grant telegraphed that General Sheridan, with his 
cavalry and the Fifth Corps, had captured three brigades of infantry, a 
train of wagons, and several batteries.; the prisoners amounting to several 
thousand. 
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This morning General Grant, having ordered an attack along the ^holo 
line, telegraphs as fallows : — 

Both Wright and Parke got through the enemy’s lines. The battle now 
rages furiously. General Sheridan, with his cavalry, the Fifth Cori)B, and 
Miles’s Division of the Second 0>rps, which was sent to him this morning, 
is now sweeping down from the west. 

All now looks highly favorable. General Ord is engaged, but I have 
not yet heard the result in his front. 

A. Lincoln. 

City Point, 11a. m., April 2. 

Dispatches are frequently coming in. All is going on finely. Generals 
Parke, Wright, and Ord’s lines are extending from the Appomattox to 
Hatcher’s Run. They have all broken through the eneiny’.s intrenched 
lines, taking some forts, guns, and i)risoners. 

Sheridan, with his own cavalry, the Fifth Corps, and part of the Second, 
is coming in from tlie west on the enemy’s flank. Wright is already 
tearing up the Southside Railroad. 

A. LiNooiJsr. 

City Point, Vihssinia, April 2, 3 p. m. 

At 10.4-6 A. M. General Grant telegraphs as follows: — 

Every thing has been carried from the left of the Ninth Corps. The 
Sixtli Corps alone captured more than three thousand prisoners. The 
Second and Twenty-fourth Corps caj)tured forts, guns, aiul prisoners from 
the enemy, but I cannot tell the numbers. We are now closing around 
the works of the line immediately enveloping Peterslmrg. All looks re- 
markably well. I have not yet heard from Sheridan, llis Inmd-cpmrters 
have been moved up to Banks’s Huu.se, near the Boydton road, ulumt three 
miles southwest of J’etersburg. 

A. Lincoln. 

City Point, Vikoinia, April 2, B.SO t. m. 

At 4.30 i\ M. to-day General Grant telegraphs us follows: — 

We are now up and have a cimtinuous line of troops, and in u lew houra 
will be intrenched from the Appomattox bel«)w Petershurg to tlie river 
above. The whole captures since the army Htarteibout will not nnionnt 
to less than twelve thousand men, and probably fifty jiicces of artillery. 
I do not know the number of men ami guns ac(*urntt‘Iy, however. A por- 
tion of Foster’s Division, Twenty-fourth Corps, inafie a most gallant (diargo 
tills afternoon, and captured a very important fort from the enemy, with 
its entire garrison. 

* All seems well with us, and every thing is tpfiet just now. 

A. Ijnooln. 

The results of the fighting of this 2<1 of April wi^re 
so disastrous to tlu^ nd)(‘ls, that (D‘m*ral saw at onc.e 
that he must evatuiate PettTsburg, and Richmond also. 
His dispatch announcing the niH!essity was hand<Hl to 
Mr. Davis while at chun^h. Ih^ immediately lid’t the 
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church, and, making a hasty preparation for departure, 
left that night hy the Danville Railroad. Richmond and 
Petersburg were both abandoned during the night. At 
half-past eight the President sent the following dispatch 
to Secretary Stanton : — 

This morning Lieutenant-General Grant reports Petersburg evacuated, 
and he is confident tliat Richmond also is. 

He is pushing forward to cut off, if possible, the retreating rebel army. 

A. LiNCOLisr. 

Fifteen minutes before this dispatch was sent, Richmond 
had been occupied by our troops. The second brigade 
of the Third Diyision of the Twenty-fourth Army Corps, 
under Major-General Weitzel, were the first to enter the 
city. They found that the rebel authorities had not only 
carried off whatever they could, hut had set fire to 
tobacco warehouses, Government workshops, and other 
buildings, till there was great danger that the whole city 
would be consumed. General Weitzel at once set the 
men to work to put out the fires, and re-established as 
much order as was possible. 

The President, immediately after sending the above 
dispatch, went to the front, where all things had changed 
at once from the terrors of the fierce assault to the exul- 
tation of eager pursuit. General Grant’s objective in 
the whole campaign had been, not Richmond, but Lee’s 
army ; and for that he pushed forward, regardless of the 
captured cities which lay behind him, showing himself as 
relentless in pursuit as he had been undaunted in at- 
tack. 

The President did not, indeed, follow the army in its 
forced march to cut off Lee’s retreat, but he did what 
would he almost as incredible, if we did not know how 
difficult he found it to attribute to others hatred of 
which he felt no impulse himself— he went to Richmond 
on the day after it was taken. 

ISTothing could be more characteristic or more striking 
than his entrance into the rebel capital. He came up in 
a man-of-war, about two p. m., to the landing called the 
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Rocketts, about a mile below the city, and thence, ac- 
companied by his young son and Admiral Porter, came 
to the city in a boat. His coming was unannounced. 
No roll of drums or presented arms greeted his approach. 
He had not even a military guard. The sailors who had 
rowed him up accompanied him, anned with carbines. 
He came in no triumphal car, not even on horseback, to 
be “the observed of all observers but, like any other 
citizen, walked up the streets towards General Weitzel’s 
head-quarters, in the house occupied two days before by 
Jefferson Davis. But the news of his arrival spread as 
he walked, and from all sides the colored pt'ople came 
running together, with cries of intense exultation, to 
gr(;et their deliverer. A writer in the Atlantic Monthly^ 
tlius, from personal observation, describes tluj scene : — 

They ^^iithered round tho ProBident, ran ahead, hovered upon tlie flanks 
of tho little company, and hung like a dark cdoud upon tho rear. Men, 
women, and children joined the con.stantly-inereaHing tlirong. They 
came from all tho by-streets, running in breathlc.sH haste, nhouting and 
hallooing, and dancing with delight. Tho men threw up their liatn, tho 
women waved their IxmiH'tsand handkerehiefs, (*la]>ped their handn, and 
sung, “(Jlory to (lodl glury, glory !” rendering all tho praise to (ifod, 
who hud heard their wailings in the pa^it, their moanings for wives, hus- 
bands, children, ami friends stdd out of their sight; had given them free- 
dom, and after long years (»f waiting, Inal permitted them thus unexpect- 
edly to beliold the face of tln-ir great heiiefaetor. 

“ I thunk you, dear Jesus, that I behold Pn*sid(‘nt I/uikiun!” was tlic 
exclamation of a woman who stood upon the threshold of her humble 
borne, and with streaming ey(*s and <dnHped hand.s gave thanks aloud to 
tho Saviour of men. 

Anoth(‘r, more demonstrative in Iu‘r joy, was jumping and striking her 
hands with all her might, crying, “ Hless de Lortl I lihvss do Jairdl 
Hless do Lord !” as if thero could be no end to her thanksgiving. 

Tho air rang with a tumultiiows chorus of voices. 'I’he street becarna 
almost impassable on account of th<‘ increasing multitude, till Holdlers 
W'cre suninmned to clear the way. * * 

Tho walk w.ns long, and the I^resident hnlte<i a moment to rest. ‘‘ May 
de good Lord liless you, President Linkuml" sai<l an 4)hl negro, removing 
his hat and bowing, with tears of joy rolling d<AV!i his elu'eks. The Pres- 
ident removed his own hat, and hov d in silema*; but it was a b(*w 
whicli upset tho forms, laws, customs, and ceremonies of centuries. It 
was a doath-sliock to chivalry and a mortal wotind to caste. Recognize a 
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nigger 1 Faugh.! A woman in an adjoining house beheld it, and turned 
from the scene in unspeakable disgust. 

Arrived at General Weitzel’s head-quarters, after a 
brief interval the President held a short levee, then took 
a rapid drive about the city, and left on Ms return at 
half-past six p. m. 

On Thursday he again visited Richmond, accompanied 
by Mrs. Lincoln, Vice-President Johnson, and several 
Senators and others. He held interviews while here with 
some of the leading men, who sought to obtain from him 
something wMch should make the submission of the 
South more easy, and should save to the rebel leaders as 
much as possible of their wealth and power. By them 
he was urged to issue a conciliatory proclamation. He 
did, indeed, go so far as to send to General Weitzel the 
following order, allowing the reassembling of the Virginia 
Legislature for the purpose stated in the order : — 

HEAD-QrARTBKS ARMIES OF TEE XJNXTEI> STATES, ) 

City Poixt, April 6, 1866. > 

Major-General Weitzel, Bichmond^Va, : 

It lias been intimated to me that tlie gentlemen wbo have acted as the 
Legislature of Virginia, in support of tbe rebellion, may now desire to 
assemble at Bicbmond and take measures to withdraw the Virginia troops 
and. other support from resistance to the General Government. If they 
attempt it, give them permission and protection, until, if at all, they 
attempt some action hostile to the United States, in which case you will 
notify them, give them reasonable time to leave, and at the end of which 
time arrest any who remain. Allow Judge Campbell to see this, but do 
not make it public. 

Yours, &c., 

A. Lincoln. 

As Lee surrendered the remains of Ms army to Gen- 
eral Grant on Sunday, April 9, that reason no longer ex- 
isted ; and, on the 12th, General Weitzel received a tele- 
gram from the President in Washington to annul the 
call, as the necessity for it had passed. 

The President returned to Washington on April 9th, 
his return having been hastened somewhat by an acci- 
dent to Mr. Seward, who had been thrown from Ms 
carriage some days previous, and had broken his right arm 
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and Ms jaw. The news of Lee’ s surrender reached Wash- 
ington shortly after Mr. Lincoln arrived, and caused the 
greatest rejoicing, not only in Washington, but over the 
whole country. In fact, the people had been borne on 
the top of a lofty wave of joy ever since Sheridan’s 
victory at the Five Forks, and this but intensified the 
universal exultation. A large company waited on the 
President on Monday afternoon to congratulate him. In 
answer to their call, he appeared, merely to say : — 

If the company had assembled by appointment, some mistake had crept 
La their understanding. He had appeared before a larger audience than 
this one to-day, and he would repeat what he then said, namely, lie sup- 
posed owing to the great, good news, there would bo some demonstration. 
He would prefer to-morrow evening, when he should be quite willing, 
and he hoped ready, to say something. lie desired to be particular, be- 
cause every tiling he said got into print. Occupying the position he 
did, a mistake would produce harm, and therefore ho wanted to bo care- 
ful not to make a mistake. [A voice, “ You have not made any yet.”J 

The President was greeted with cheers, and, after bid- 
ding the crowd good-evening, retii’ud. 

On the next evening, an immense crowd assembled at 
the Executive Mansion, which, as well as the various 
departments, was illuininated in lionor of the occasion. 
The city, too, was ablaze with bonfire's and waving with 
flags. 

It was under sucli circumstances of joy, too soon to bo 
changed into gritif as deep as this exultation was high, 
that Mr. Lincoln delivered this, his last public address, 
on Tuesday, the lltli of April, as follows ; — 

Fellow-Citizens; — We meet this evening not in kimtow, but in gladness 
of heart. The evacuation of Tetersburg and Iticliiuond, and the sur- 
render of the principal iri.surgent army, give hope of a righteous and 
speedy peace, whose joyous expression cannot he restrained. In the 
midst of this, however. Ho from whom all blessings flow niust not bo for- 
gotten. 

A call for a national thanksgiving is being prepared, and will bo duly 
promulgated. JSTor must those whose harder part gives us the cause of 
rejoicing be overlooked. Their honors' must not be parcelled out with 
others. I myself was near the front, and had the pleasure of transmit- 
ting much of the good news to you. But no nart of thn iumnr fr.f -nUr* 
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or executioa is mine. To G-eneral Grant, Ms skilful officers, and brave 
men, all belongs. The gallant navy stood ready, but was not in reach to 
take active part. By these recent successes, the reiuaugnration of the 
national authority — reconstruction — which has had a large share of 
thought from the first, is pressed much more closely upon our attention. 
It is fraught with great difficulty. Unlike a case of war between inde- 
pendent nations, there is no authorized organ for us to treat with — no one 
man has authority to give up the rebellion for any other man. We 
simply must begin with and mould from disorganized and discordant ele- 
ments. IsTor is it a small additional embarrassment tliat we, the loyal 
people, differ among ourselves as to the mode, manner, and measure of re- 
construction. As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports of at- 
tack's upon myself, wishing not to be provoked by that to which I cannot 
properly offer an answer. In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to 
m3 knowledge that I am much censured for some supposed agency in setting 
up and seeking to sustain the new State Government of Louisiana. In this 1 
have done just so much and no more than the public knows. In the Annual 
Message of December, 1863, and the accompanying proclamation, I pre- 
sented a plan of reconstruction, as the phrase goes, which I promised, if 
adopted by any State, would be acceptable to and sustained by the Ex- 
ecutive Government of the nation. I distinctly stated that this was 
not the only plan which might possibly be acceptable, and I also dis- 
tinctly protested that the Executive claimed no right to say when or 
whether members should be admitted to seats in Congress from such 
States. This jdan was in advance submitted to the then Cabinet, and 
approved by every member of it. One of them suggested that I should 
then and in that connection apply the Emancipation Proclamation to the 
theretofore excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana; that I should drop 
the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed people, and that I should 
omit the protest against my own power in regard to the admission of 
members of Congress. But even he approved every part and parcel of 
the plan which has since been employed or touched by the action of 
Louisiana. The new Constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation 
for the whole State, practically applies the proclamation to the part pre- 
viously excepted. It does not adopt apprenticeship for freed people, and 
is silent, as it could not well be otherwise, about the admission of mem- 
bers to Congress. So that, as it applied to Louisiana, every member of 
the Cabinet fully approved the plan. The message went to Congress, 
and I received many commendations of the plan, written and verbal, and 
not a single objection to it from any professed emancipationist came to 
my knowledge until after the news reached Washington that the people 
of Louisiana had begun to move in accordance with it. Erom about 
July, 1862, I had corresponded with different persons supposed to be in- 
terested in seeking a reconstruction of a State Govemment for Louisiana. 
When the message of 1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached Kew 
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with his niUitary co-operation, would reconstruct substantially on that 
plan. I wrote to him and some of them to try it. They tried it, and 
the result is known. Such has been my only agency in getting up the 
Louisiana Government. As to sustaining it, my promise is out, as before 
stated. But as bad promises are bettor broken than kept, I shall treat 
this as a bad promise and break it, whenever I shall be convinced that 
keeping it is adverse to the public interest ; but I have not yet been so 
convinced. I have been shown a letter on this subject, 8ui>po8cd to be an 
able one, in which the writer expresses regret that my mind has not 
seemed to be definitely fixed upon the question whether tlie seceded 
States, so calleS, are in the Union or out of it. It would perhaps add 
astonishment to his regret were he to learn that since I have found pro- 
fessed Union men endeavoring to answer that que.stion, I have purposely 
forborne any public expression upon it. As appears to me, that question 
has not been nor yet is a practically material one, and that any discussion 
of it, while it thus remains practically immaterial, could have no effect 
other than the mischievous one of dividing our friends. As yet, what- 
ever it may become, that question is bad as the basis of a controversy, and 
good for nothing at all — a merely pornicioua abstraction. Wo all agree 
that the seceded States, so called, are out of their proi)or pracitical relation 
with the Union, and that the solo object of the Government, civil 
and military, in regard to those States, is to again get them into their prop- 
er practical relation. I believe that it is not only possible, but in fact 
easier, to do this without deciding or even considering whether those 
States have ever been out of the Uriion, than with it. Finding tliemselves 
safely at home, it w()nl(l ho utterly immaterial -whether they had been 
abroad. Lot us ali join in (lr>ing tlio arts necessary to restore the proper 
practical relations between those States and tlie Union, and ea<di forever 
after innocently indulge Ids own opinion whel her, in doijig the acts, he 
brought the States from without into the Union, or only gave thorn proper 
assistance, they never having been out of it. The amount of eonstiti’.ency, 
so to speak, on whicli the Louisiana Government n^sts, would be more 
sal Lsfactory to all if it contained fifty thousand, or thirty thousand, or even 
twenty thousand, instead of twelve thousand, as it does. It is also unsatis- 
factory to some that the elective frane.hiso is not given to the colored man. 
I would myself prefer tliat it were now conferred on t he viow int(‘.lligent, and 
on those who serve our cause as soldiers. Still, the (juestion is not whether 
the Louisiana Government, as it stands, is ({uito all that is desii‘al)le. 
The question is, Will it be wiser to take it as it is and help to improve it, 
or to reject andd'sperse? Can Louisiana be brought into ])n)])er practical 
relation with thoUiiioTi sooner by sustaining orl>y discarding her new State 
Government? vSoino twelve thousand voters in the heretofore Slave State 
of Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the right- 
ful political power of the State, held eleotions, orgarnzed a State Govern- 
ment, adopted a Free State Constitution, giving the benefit of public 
schools ein/illyto black and white, and emnowerinir the Lem si at lire to 
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confer the elective franchise upon the colored man. This Legislature 
has already voted to ratify the Constitutional Amendment recently passed 
by Congress, abolishing slavery throughout the nation. These twelve 
thousand persons are thus fully committed to the Union and to perpetu- 
ate freedom in the State — committed to the very things, and nearly all 
things, the nation wants — and they ask the nation’s recognition and its 
assistance to make good this committal, l^ow, if we reject and spurn 
them, we do our utmost to disorganize and disperse them. "We, in fact, 
say to the white man : You are worthless or worse ; we will neither help 
you nor be helped by you. To the blacks we say : This cup of liberty 
which these, your old masters, held to your lips, we will dash from you, 
and leave you to the chances of gathering the spilled and scattered con- 
tents in some vague and undefined when, where, and how. If this course, 
discouraging and paralyzing both white and black, has any tendency to 
bring Louisiana into proper practical relations with the Union, I have so 
far been unable to perceive it. If, on the contrary, we recognize and 
sustain the new Government of Louisiana, the converse of all this 
is made true. We encourage the hearts and nerve the arms of twelve 
thousand to adhere to their work, and argue for it, and proselyte for it, 
and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and ripen it to a complete suc- 
cess. The colored man, too, in seeing all united for him, is inspired with 
vigilance, and energy, and daring to the same end. Grant that he desires 
the elective franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving the already 
advanced steps towards it, than by running backward over them ? Con- 
cede that the new Government of Louisiana is only to what it should be 
as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner have the fowl by hatching the 
egg than by smashing it. pLaughter.] Again, if we reject Louisiana, we 
also reject one vote in favor of the proposed amendment to the National 
Constitution. To meet this proposition, it has been argued u-at no more 
than three-fourths of those States which have not attempted secession are 
necessary to validly ratify the amendment. I do not commit myself 
against this, further than to say that such a ratification would be ques- 
tionable, and sure to be persistently questioned, while a ratification by 
three-fourths of all the States would be unquestioned and unquestionable. 
I repeat the question, Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical 
relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new 
State Government? What has been said of Louisiana will apply to other 
States. And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, and such im- 
portant and sudden changes occur in the same State, and withal so new 
and unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclusive and inflexible 
plan can -safely be prescribed as to details and collaterals. Such exclu- 
sive and inflexible plan would surely become a new entanglement. Im- 
portant principles may and must be inflexible. In the present situation, 
as the phrase goes, it may he my duty to make some new announcement 
to the people of tlie South. I am considering, and shall not fail to act, 
jvhen satisfied that action will he proper. 
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The surrender of Lee changed the whole aspect of the 
war, and enabled the President to place matters on a dif- 
ferent footing, both at home and with foreign nations. 

The following proclamations were issued on April 11 — 
the first substituting a closing of certain ports for the 
blockade, as he was authorized to do by act of Congress 
of July 18, 1861; the second correcting an error in the first ; 
and the third, to announce to foreign nations that the re- 
strictions which they had placed upon our national vessels 
must be withdrawn, or the same treatment would be ex- 
tended to them : — 


A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^ by my proclamation of the 19th and 27th days of April, 1S61, 
the ports of the United States in the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas were declared to be subject to blockade; but whereas the said 
blockade has, in consequence of actual military occupation by this Govern- 
ment, since been conditionally set aside or relaxed in respect to the ports 
of Norfolk and Alexandria in the State of Virginia, Beaufort in the State 
of North Carolina, Port Royal in the State of South Carolina, Pensacola 
and Fernandina in the State of Florida, and New Orleans in the State of 
Louisiana; and 

Wherea^^ by tlio fourth section of the act of Congress approved on the 
13th of July 18G], entitled ‘‘An Act further to provide f(»r the collection 
of duties on imports and other purposes,” the President, for the reasons 
therein set forth, is authorized to eloso certain ports of entry : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Abraham laneoln, President of the 
United States, do hereby proclaim that the ports of Ri(‘hninntl, Tappahan- 
nock, Cherrytown, Yorktown, and Peterslmrg, in Virginia; of (’amden, 
Elizabeth City, Edenton, Plymouth, AVashington, Newbcni, CfM-aeoke, and 
Wilmington, in North Carolina; of Charleston, Georgetown, and Beaufort, 
in South Carolina; of Savannah, vSt. Mary’s, Brunswick, and Daricm, in 
Georgia; of Mobile, in Alabama; of Pearl River, Shieldsboro’, Natf‘.liez, and 
Vicksburg, in Mississippi; of St. Augustine, Key West, St. Mark’s, Port 
Leon, St. John’s, Jacksonville, and Apalachieola, in Florida; of Teclio, 
Franklin, in Louisiana; of Galveston, LaSalle, Brazos do Santiago, Point 
Isabel, and Brownsville, in Texas, are hereiiy closed, and all right of im- 
portation, warehousing, and other privileges shall, in resjiect to the ports 
aforesaid, cease until they shall have again been opened by order of the Pres- 
ident ; and if, while the said ports are so closed, any ship or vessel from 
beyond the United States, or having on board any articles subject to duties, 
shall attempt to enter any such port, the same, together with its tackle, 
apparel, furniture, and cargo, shall bo forfeited to tlio United States. 
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lu witoess whereof I have hereunto set ray hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this eleventh day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, 
[l. 8.] and of the independence of the United States of America the 
eighty-ninth. 

Abeaham Lincoln, 

William IL Skwaed, Secretary of State. 

Whereas^ by my proclamation of this date, the port of Key West, in the 
State of Florida, was inadvertently included among those which are not 
open to commerce, — FTow, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do hereby declare and make known that the said port 
of Key West is and shall remain open to foreign and domestic commerce, 
upon the same conditions by which that commerce has heretofore been 
governed. In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to he affixed. 

Done at the Oity of Washington the eleventh day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five, and of 
[l. s,] the independence of the United States of America the eighty 
ninth. 

Abraham Linoolu. 

By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Whereof for some time past, vessels of war of the United States have 
been refused in certain ports privileges and immunities to which they 
were entitled by treaty, public law, or the comity of nations, at the same 
time that vessels of war of the country wherein the said privileges and im- 
munities have been withheld have enjoyed them fully and uninterruptedly 
in the ports of the United States, which condition of things has not always 
been forcibly resisted by the United States, although on the other hand 
they have not failed to protest against and declare their dissatisfaction 
with the same. In the view of the United States no condition any longer 
exists which can be claimed to justify the denial to them by any one of 
said nations of the customary naval rights such as has heretofore been so 
unnecessarily persisted in. Kow, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, do hereby make known that, if after a reasonable 
time shall have elapsed for the intelligence of this proclamation to have 
reached any foreign country in whose ports the said privileges and im- 
munities shall have been refused as aforesaid, they shall continue to be so 
refused as aforesaid, then and thenceforth the same privileges and im- 
munities shall be refused to the vessels of war of the country in the ports 
of the United States, and this refusal shall continue until the war vessels of 
the United States shall have been placed upon an entire equality in the for- 
eign ports aforesaid with similar vessels of other countries. The United 
States, whatever claim or pretence may have existed heretofore, are now 
44 
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least entitled to claim and concede an entire and friendly eiinality oJ 
rights and liospitalities with all maritime nations. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto sot my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the Oity of Washington this eleventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and slxty-fivo, and 
[u s,] of tiie independence of the United States of America tlie eighty- 
ninth. 

A. Likooln, 

By the President : 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

Nor were these the only measures adopted which indi- 
cated that the war was over, the rehelli6n crushed, and 
the era of peace and good feeling about to be ushered in. 

On the ISth, the Secretary of War announced that, 
“after mature consideration and consultation with tlie 
Liexitenant-General upon the results of the recent cam- 
paign,” the Department detennined upon the following 
measures, to be carried into immediate effect, viz. : — 

First . — To stop all drafting and recruiting in the loyal States. 

Second . — To curtail purchases of arms, ammunition, quartermaster’s and 
commissary’s supplies, and reduce the expenses of the military establish- 
ment in its several branches. 

Third , — To reduce the number of general and staff officers to the ac- 
tual necessities of the service. 

Fourth . — To remove all military restrictions upon trade and comniorco, 
so far as may bo consistent with public safety. 

This determination of the Government, announced in 
ihe newspapers of the 14Ui of April, afforded the country 
a substantial and most welcome assurance that the war 
was over. The heart of tlu3 nation boat high with grati- 
tude to the illustrious Chief Magistrate, wliose wisdom 
and patience had saved hi.s country ; but whose glory, 
not yet complete, was, before another sun should rise, 
destined to receive the seal of immortality. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE PRESIDENT’S ASSASSTNATION. 

The CokditiojSt of the Country. — ^Assassination of the President. — 
Murderous Assault upon Seoretary Seward. — ^The Puneral Pro- 
cession FROM Washington to Springfield, Illinois. — Fate of the 
Assassins. — Estimate of Mb. Lincoln’s Character. — Conclusion, 

The war was oyer. The great rehellion. which, for 
four long years, had been assailing the nation’s life, was 
quelled. Richmond, the rebel capital, was taken, Lee’s 
army had surrendered, and the flag of the Union was 
floating, in reassured supremacy, over the whole of the 
National domain. Friday, the 14th of April, the anni- 
versary of the surrender of Fort Sumter in 1861, by 
Maj or Anderson to the rebel forces, had been designated 
by the Government as the day on which the same oiflcer 
should again raise the American flag upon the fort, in 
presence of an assembled multitude, and with ceremonies 
befitting so auspicious an occasion. The whole land re- 
joiced at the return of peace and the prospect of re- 
newed prosperity to the whole country. President Lin- 
coln shared this common joy, but with a deep intensity 
of feeling which no other man in the whole land could 
ever know. He saw the full fruition of the great work 
which had rested so heavily on his hands and heart for 
four years past. He saw the great task — as momentous 
as had ever fallen to the lot of man — win. h he had ap- 
proached with such unfeigned diffidence, nearly at an 
end. The agonies of war had passed away — he haa won 
the imperishable renown which is the high reward of those 
who save their country, and he could devote himself 
now to the welcome task of healing the wounds which 
war had made, and consolidating, by a wise and mag- 
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nanimous policy, the severed sections of our common 
Union. Mr. Lincoln’s heart was full of the generous 
sentiments which these circumstances were so well calcu- 
lated to inspire. On the morning of Friday, a Cabinet 
meeting was held, at which he was even more than 
usually cheerful and hopeful, as he laid before the Secre- 
taries his plans and suggestions for the treatment of the 
conquered people of the Southern States. And after the 
meeting was over he talked with his wife, with all the 
warmth of his loving nature, of the four years of storm 
through which he had been compelled to x’ass, tind of 
the peaceful sky on which the opening of his second 
term iiad dawned. His mind was free from forebodings, 
and filled only with thoughts of kindness and of future 
peace. 

But Mr. Lincoln had failed to estimate aright one of the 
elements inseparable from civil war — the deep and malig- 
nant passion which it never fails to excite. Free from 
the faintest impulse of revenge himself, lie itould not ap- 
preciate its desperate intensity in the hearts of others. 
Mr. Seward, with his larger experience and more practi- 
cal knowledge of human nature, had repcatc’dly told him 
that so great a contest could never close without passing 
through an era of assassination — that if it did not come as 
a means of aiding the rebel cause, it would follow, and 
seek to avenge it^ downfall, and that it was the duty of all 
who were responsibly and consiiicuously connected with 
the Government, to be prepar(.>d for this supreme test of 
their courage and patriotic devotion. Mr. Seward himself, 
had acted upon this conviction, and had stood at his post 
always prepared for sudden death. Mr. Lincoln was un- 
willing to contemplate the possibility of such a m-ime. 
To all remonstrances against jiersonal exiiosure, he replied 
that his dt-:ath could not possibly benefit the rebel cause, 
but would only rouse the loyalty of the land to fresh in- 
dignation, and that no precautions lu) could take would 
defeat the purpose of his murder, if it were really enter- 
tained. He continiKid, therefore, his habit of walking 
alone from the Executive Mansion to the War Department 
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late at niglit, and of riding unattended to Ms summer 
residence, the Soldiers’ Home, four or five miles from the 
Capital, until the Secretary of War finally forced his 
reluctant assent to the presence of a guard. Prom time 
to time during Ms Admimstration, he had received letters 
threatening him with assassination, hut as they were anon- 
ymous, and couched in language of hravado, he put them 
aside without remark. 

As the war drew towards its close, and the rebel cause 
seemed tottering to its fall, warnings ot more significance 
reached the Glovernment, and arrested the attention of its 
leading members. Hints of plots against the President’s 
life, among the rebel agents abroad and in Canada, began 
to multiply, and towards the last of March, Secretary 
Seward received from our consuls in London and Liver- 
pool detailed reports of revelations, made to their secret 
agents in France, of a comprehensive conspiracy against 
the lives of the President and Generals Grant and Sher- 
man, assumed to be the main bulwarks of the National 
cause. * These warnings were so distinct and direct, that 
Mr. Seward consulted Secretary Stanton in regard to 
them, and it was agreed that he should lay the subject 
before the President the next day, and earnesj;ly represent 
to him the expediency of avoiding, for a time, all public 
gatherings, and all needless exposure to possible assault. 
But the next day Mr. Seward was thrown from Ms car- 
riage and, his foot catching in the steps, he was dragged 
for some distance, and so seriously injured, that he was 
compelled to dismiss all thought of public matters from 
his mind. Mr. Lincoln’s visit to Richmond had led to 
remonstrances from friends, who feared that some rebel 
fanatic, frenzied by the overthrow of the rebel cause, 
might seek revenge in the murder of the President, and 
he had, in reply, given assurances that he would take 
all due precautions. But the matter evidently made but 
a momentary impression upon his mind, and his personal 
demeanor in all respects remained unchanged. 

On Friday, the 14th, he breakfasted with Ms son. Cap- 
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tain Robert Lincoln, who was on the stall* of General 
Grant, and from whom he heard full details of the sur- 
i«ender of General Lee, of which Captain Lincoln had 
been an eye-witness. He receivtjd various public men 
after breakfast, among whom were Speaker Colfax and 
ex-Senator J. P. Hale, and conversed freely, in a tone 
of high and hopeful courage, of the immediate political 
future. Nothing can indicate more clearly the elation of 
mind with which the President regarded the future of the 
country, now that its safety had been assured, than the 
language he addressed, in conversation at this interview, 
to Mr. Colfax, who was at this time preparing for a jour- 
ney overland to the Pacific coast. Said he ; — 

“ Mr, Oolfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners 
whom you visit. I have very large ideas of the mineral wealth of our 
nation. I believe it practically inexhaustible. It abounds all over the 
Western country, from the Kocky Mountains to the Pacilic, and its devel- 
opment has scarcely commenced. During the war, when wo were add- 
ing a couple of millions of dollars every day to our national debt, I did 
not care about encouraging the increase in the volume of our precious 
metals. Wo had the country to save first. But now that the rebellion 
is overthrown, and we know pretty nearly the amount of our national 
debt, the inoro gold and silver wo mine, we make the payment of that 
debt so much the easier. Now,” said he, speaking with more emphasis, 
‘‘I am going to encourage that in every possible way. We shall have 
hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, any many have feared that 
tiiieir return homo in such groat numbers might paralyze industry, by 
furnishing, suddenly, a greater supply of labor than there will bo demand 
for. I am going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth of our moun- 
tain ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which 
even the war has not stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of 
thousands more per year from overcrowded Europe. 1 intend to point 
them to the gold and silver that wait for them in the West. Toll the 
miners for me, that I shall promote their interests to tlio utmost of my 
ability ; because their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation ; and,” 
said he, his eye kindling with enthusiasm, “ wo sluill prove, in a very few 
years, that we are indeed the treasury of the world.” 

At eleven o’clock lie attended the nietiting of the Cabinet, 
already referred to, which was rendered more than nsu- 
allj'' interesting by the presence and ii^povt of General 
Grant, who had come direct to Washington from the field. 
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without even entering the rebel Capital he had conquered, 
forgetful of himself, and eager only to secure to the country 
the best fruits of the victory he had achieved. At this 
meeting the policy to be adopted towards the rebel States 
.was freely canvassed — aU the leading points, submitted by 
the President, commanded the hearty acquiescerce of the 
Cabinet and of General Grant, and, as the result of the 
interview. Secretary Stanton says he felt that the Govern- 
ment was stronger than at any previous period since the 
rebellion began. After the meeting was over. President 
Lincoln arranged to attend the theatre in the evening, ex- 
pecting to be accompanied by General Grant, and sent 
his messenger to Ford’s Theatre to engage a box. In the 
afternoon he received and conversed for a long time with 
several public men from his own State, and in the early 
evening had an interview with Speaker Colfax and Hon. 
George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, for whom, as an old 
Mend, he had a warm regard. The conversation fell 
upon the apprehension widely felt for his life during Ms 
visit to Richmond, and he said that he should have felt 
the same fears concerning any one else under the same 
circumstances, but he could not feel that he himself was 
in any danger whatever. He afterwards gave Mr. Ash- 
mun- a card, directing his immediate admission the next 
morning, when Mr. Ashmun wished to see him upon 
business — and, turning to Mr. Colfax, said, “You are 
going to the theatre with Mrs. Lincoln and me, are you 
not?” Mr. Colfax, however, had other engagements for 
the evening, and could not go. Mr. Lincoln told him he 
would be glad to stay at home, but the people expected 
both General Grant and himself, and as General Grant 
had left town, he did not like to disappoint them alto- 
gether. He then again urged both Mr. Ashmun and Mr. 
Colfax to accompany him, but they both excused them- 
selves on the score of previous engagements. At a little af- 
ter eight o’ clock the President, with Mrs. Lincoln, entered 
their carriage, and halting at the residence of Senator 
Harris, where they were joined by Major H. R. Rathbone, 
the step-son, and by Miss Clara W. Harris, the daughter, 
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silver-mounted Derringer pistol, -wMcli Le carried in Ms 
right hand, holding a long douhle-edged dagger in his 
left. All in the box were intent on the proceedings upon 
the stage ; but President Lincoln was leaning forward, 
holding aside the curtain of the box with his left hand, 
and looking, with his head slightly turned, towards the 
audience. Booth stepped within the inner door into the 
box, directly behind the President, and, holding the pis- 
tol just’ over the back of the chair in which he sat, shot 
him through the back of the head. Mr. Lincoln’s head 
fell slightly forward, and his eyes closed, but in every 
other respect his attitude remained unchanged. 

The report of the pistol startled those in the box, and 
Major Eathbone, turning his eyes from the stage, saw, 
through the smoke which filed the box, a man standing 
between him and the President. He instantly sprang 
towards him and seized him ; but Booth wrested himself 
from his grasp, and dropping the pistol, struck at him 
with the dagger, inflicting a severe wound upon his left 
arm, near the shoulder. Booth then rushed to the front 
of the box — shouted “>&'c semper tyrannis — ^put his 
hand upon the railing in front of the box, and leaped 
over it upon the stage below. As he went over his spur 
caught in the flag which draped the front, and he fell ; 
but recovering himself immediately, he rose, brandished 
the dagger, and facing the audience, shouted “ 27ie South 
is avenged He then rushed across the stage towards the 
passage which led to the stage-door in the rear of the 
theatre. An actor named Hawke was the only person 
on the stage when Booth leaped upon it, and seeing 
Booth coming towards him with the dagger in his hand, 
he ran oft' the stage and up a flight of stairs. Booth ran 
tlirough the passage-Wcry beside the scenes, meeting one 
or two persons only, whom he struck from his path, went 
out at the door which stood open, and which he closed 
behind him, and mounting a horse which he had brought 
tliere, and which a lad was holding for liim, he rode over 
the Anacosta bridge, across the east branch of the Poto- 
mac. sivina- bis tiattia M TTrn/^ 
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him, and found a temporary refuge among tlie rebel sym- 
pathizers of Lower Maryland. 

The discharge of the pistol had not apprised the au- 
dience of the real nature of the transaction. By many 
it was supposed to be an incident of the play, and it was 
not until Booth had leaped from the box and crossed the 
stage, that there was any general suspicion of what had 
taken place. Mr. J. B. Stewart, who was seated in the 
orchestra stalls, leaped upon the stage and pursued the 
flying assassin, but he reach(!d the stage- door only in 
time to see him riding off on the horse he had mounted. 
Major llathbone, seeing that the President was uncon- 
scious, started for assistance through the door which 
Booth had barred. Miss Laura Keene, the leading ac- 
tress in the play, came upon the stage, entei-ed the 
box, and calling on all in the house to keep quiet, 
bathed the head of the unconscious victim, and required 
the crowd to fall back and give him air. The house was 
speedily in confusion — the lights were turned off, and 
the multitude dispersed. Several surgeons soon came 
forward and made an examination of the President’s per- 
son, and as soon as the wound was discoveri'd, he was 
removed from the theatre to the house of Mr. Peterson, 
on the opposite side of Tenth Str(;et, where, in a small 
room on the iirst floor, he was laid diagonally across a 
large bed. Ho was at once divested of his clotlung ; the 
surgeons in attendaiKJO, Surgeon-Cleiuu’al Barnes pr(!si- 
ding, examined the wound, and it was at onc<! s(.'en that 
he could not possibly survive many hours. The ball 
had entered on the hift side of tin.' head, behind the left 
ear, and three inches from it. Its (umrsi*. was obliquely 
forward, traversing tlie brain, and lodging just beliind 
the right eye. The President was at once surrounded by 
the prominent ofScers of the Oovernment. Mrs. Lincoln, 
overcome with emotion, was led from the tlu'atre to the 
house where her husband lay. Secretary McCullough, 
Attorney- General Speed, SecjHihiry Welhjs, Senat(jr Sum- 
ner, and other distinguished gentlemen, remained in the 
room through the night. When first brought into the house 
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tlie President’ s breatHng was regular, but difficult. This 
continued throughout the nigbt, he giving, with occa- 
sional exceptions, no indications of suffering, and remain- 
ing, with closed eyes, perfectly unconscious. At about 
seven in the morning his breathing became more difficult, 
and was interrupted at intervals sometimes for so long a 
time that he was supposed to be dead. At twenty-two 
minutes past seven he ceased breathing, and thus expired. 
There was no convulsive action, no rattling in the throat, 
no appearance of suffering of any kind — none of the 
symptoms which ordinarily attend dissolution and add 
to its terrors. From the instant he was struck by the 
ball of the assassin, he had not given, the slightest indica- 
tion that he was conscious of any thing that occurred 
around him. 

The news that the President had been shot spread at 
once through the town, and was instantly followed by 
tidings of a murderous assault, still more terrible in its 
details, upon the Secretary of State. We have already 
mentioned the accident by which Mr. Seward was thrown 
from his carriage, and seriously injured. His right arm 
was broken above the elbow, his jaw was fractured, and 
his whole system seriously shattered. For nearly a fort- 
night he had been confined to his bed, unable to swallow 
any thing but liquids, and reduced, by pain and this 
enforced abstinence, to a state of extreme debOity. His 
room was on the third floor of Ms residence in Madison 
Place, fronting on President Square, and the bed on which 
he lay stood opposite the door by which the room was 
entered, and about ten feet from it. At a few minutes 
past ten — within five minutes of the time when the Pres- 
ident was shot — a man, proved afterwards to be Lewis 
Payne Powell, generally known as Payne, rang at the 
door of Mr. Seward’s residence, and said to the colored 
lad who opened it that he had some medicines prescribed 
for Mr. Seward by Dr. Verdi, his family physician, 
which .he must deliver in person. The lad said that 
no one could go up to Mr. Seward’s room; but Payne 
pushed liim aside and rushed up stairs. He had 
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ing close on the heels of the President’ s murder — perpe- 
trated, indeed, at the same instant — it was instinctively 
felt to he the work of a conspiracy, secret, remorseless, 
and terrible. The Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, had 
left Mr. Seward’s bedside not twenty minutes before 
the assault, and was in his private chamber, prepar- 
ing to retire, when a messenger brought tidings of the 
tragedy, and summoned his instant attendance. On his 
way to Mr. Seward’s house, Mr. Stanton heard of the 
simultaneous murder of the President, and instantly felt 
that the Grovernment was enveloped in the meshes of a 
conspiracy, whose agents were unknown, and which was 
all the more terrible for the darkness and mystery iA 
which it moved. Orders were instantly given to close all 
drinking- shops and aU places of public resort in the city, 
guards were stationed at every point, and all possible 
precautions were taken for the safety of the Yice-Presi- 
dent and other prominent Government officials. A vague 
terror brooded over the population of the town. Men 
whispered to each other as they met, in the gloom of 
midnight, and the deeper gloom of the shadowy crime 
which surrounded them. Presently, passionate indigna- 
tion replaced this paralysis of the public heart, and, but, 
for the precautions adopted on the instant by the Govern- 
ment, the public vengeance would have been wreaked 
upon the rebels confined in the Old Capitol Prison. All 
these feelings, however, gradually subsided, and gave 
way to a feeling of intense anxiety for the life of the 
President. Crowds of people assembled in the neighbor- 
hood of the house where the dying martyr lay, eager for 
tidings of his condition, throughout the night ; and when, 
early in the morning, it was announced that he was dead, 
a feeling of solemn awe filled every heart, and sat, a 
brooding grief, upon every face. 

And so it was through all the length aud breadth of 
the land. In every State, in every town, in every 
household, there was a dull and bitter agony, as the 
telegmph bore tidings of the awful deed.' Eveiy^where 
throughout the Union, the public heart,, bounding with 
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exultation at tlie triumphant close of the great war, and 
ready to celebrate with a mighty joy the return of peace, 
stood still with a sacred terror, as it was smitten by the 
terrible tidings from the capital of the Nation. In the 
great cities of the land all business instantly stopped— no 
man had the heart to think of gain — flags drooped half- 
mast from every winged messenger of the sea, from every 
church spire, from every tree of liberty, and from every 
public building. Masses of the people came together by 
a spontaneous impulse, to look in each other* s faces, as 
if they could read there some hint of the meaning of these 
dreadful deeds— some omen of the country’s fate. Thou- 
sands upon thousands, drawn by a common feeling, 
crowded around every place of publfc resort, and listened 
eagerly to whatever any public speaker chose to say. 
Wall Street, in New York, was thronged by a vast multi- 
tude of men, to whom eminent public officials addressed 
words of sympathy and of hope. Gradually as the day 
wore on, emblems of mourning w(?ro hung from the win- 
dows of every house throughout the town, and before the 
sun had set every city, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, to whie.h tidings of the great calamity had 
been borne by the telegrai)h, was enshrouded in the 
shadow of the national grief. On the n(*xt day, which was 
Sunday, every pulpit resoixndcd with eloquent eulogies 
of the murdered Presidxmt, and with such comments on 
his death as faith in an oveiTuling Providence alone could 
prompt. The whole country was plunged into profound 
grief— and none deidored the crimes which had deprived 
the Nation of its head witli more sincerity than those who 
had been involved in the guilt of the rebellion, and who 
had just begun to appreciate those merciful and forgiving 
elements in Mr. Lincoln’s character, whose e.verciso they 
themselves would need so soon. 

Immediately after his dx^ath, the body of tlie President 
was removed to the Executive Mansion, embabnx'd, and 
placed in the Green Room, wliich had been prepared by 
suitable emblems of mourning for its reception. Near 
the centre of the room stood the grand cahifalqne, four 
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feet liigh, upon wMch rested tlie maliogany coffin, cov- 
ered Tvith. flowers — ^tlie last sad ofierings of affection — ^in 
wMcli tlie l)ody was placed for its final rest. The funeral 
services took place on "Wednesday the 19 th, and were 
held in the East Room. They were attended hy repre- 
sentatives of every department of the Government, and 
were exceedingly impressive and touching. The guard 
of honor, which had watched over the remains of the 
Olu'strious dead, still maintained its place, with Major- 
General Hunter at its head. Nearest the coffin sat the 
relatives of the President — his children and his wife’s 
connections — his widow being too utterly prostrated hy 
her grief to leave her room. Deputations from different 
sections of the country, — Governors of States, Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, — the Heads 
of the several Executive Departments, with their assist 
ants and clerks,' the diplomatic corps and their attacMs^ 
the Judges of the Supreme and the local Courts, repre- 
sentatives from the Sanitary and Christian Commissions — 
these and many others, whom respect for the departed 
President had brought to his funeral, entered the room 
and took the places assigned them. At twelve o’clock, 
Andrew Johnson, who had become, in consequence of 
this murder, President of the United States, came for- 
ward, followed by all the members of the Cabinet, except 
Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, who lay unconscious of 
the fate of his beloved and revered chief, himself the 
prostrate victim of the same daring and remorseless crime. 
Rev. Dr. Hall, of the Episcopal Church in "Washington, 
read the Episcopal Service for the Dead ; a fervent 
prayer was offered by Bishop Simpson of the Metho- 
dist Church, and a funeral discourse was pronounced 
by Rev. Dr. Gurley, pastor of the new Presbyterian 
Church in New York Avenue, which the President and 
his family were in the habit of attending. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon, the Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. 
Dr. Gray, made a prayer, and the religious ceremonies 
were closed. The body of the President was then re- 
moved and placed upon the lofty hearse, surmounted by 
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a canopy, and covered with black velvet, which stood in 
front of the Executive Mansion. 

At two o’clock the grand procession started. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was completely cleared, from the Executive 
Mansion to the Capitol. Eveiy window along its whole 
length — all the roofs of all the houses — the sidewalks, and 
every accessible spot along the route, %vere crowded with 
a living throng, awaiting in sad and opj)rt;ssive silence 
the approach of the funeral-car. The soft, sad strains of 
funereal music soon broke the stillness of the summer air, 
and marshalled the grand military cortege which led the 
way. Tlien came the hearse, drawn by six gray horses, 
draped in black, and preceded by twenty pall-bearers, 
selected from both Houses of Congress, from the Amy 
and Navy, and from civil life, and followed by a great 
throng of the most eminent officers of the Qovc^rnment, 
and of deputations from eveiy State and section of the 
country, and from benevolent, industrial, and political 
societies throughout the land. Pilling Ptmnsylvania 
Avenue through its whole extent, this grciat pro(!ession — 
marshalled with military precision, and marcliing to the 
cadence of slow music from many bands— es<’.ort(‘d, with 
becoming pomp, the nnnains of the niurtyrcd Pr(‘sident 
to the National Capitol, wdiich ro.se in white grandeur, 
clad, from basement to the summit of its lordly dome, with 
garments of woe, to receive the precaous gift. Tin; whole 
vast building was draped in black. All tin; ])illarH were 
enhvined with crape, — from all tin* windows hung em- 
blems of mourning, and a black ('anojiy surmounted the 
Eastern door, by which tin; great concourse was to ent(‘r. 
Minute-guns from all the forts ai’ound the city thunden'd 
foi’th their sad salutations,— tin; bells from (wery tower 
and spire rang out in muffled tones tln*ir e,hroni<-le of the 
stately march. At a little after three o’clock the military 
cort'age, which led the procession, entered the op(*n sj)aco 
in front of the Eastern entrance. Filing past in proper 
order, the infantry, wheeling, faced tin; Capitol, —tlni artil- 
lery took position on the hill opposite tin; entrance,— -the 
cavalry remained in the street, and a great throng of 
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spectators gazed in silence upon the grand display. As 
the funeral-car approached, all the military hands hurst 
into a solemn requiem, — ^the artillery thundered out their 
stormy greeting, — the vast crowd, as hy a common im- 
pulse, uncovered, — and‘as Rev. Dr. Gf-urley, in deep and 
impressive tones, recited the grand sentences in which the 
Church signalizes the departure of her dead, the hody of 
President Lincoln was borne into the rotunda and placed 
upon the lofty catafalque prepared for its reception. As 
the recitation closed. President Johnson entered the hall, 
followed hy several Senators. Captain Robert Lincoln 
and the family relatives came forward. The President’s 
body-guard formed in double column near the body. 
Dr. Grurley made a closing prayer and pronounced the 
benediction. All then left the Rotunda : guards were sta- 
tioned at all the doors. Greneral Augur and his staff took 
charge of the remains, and with drawn swords the officers 
detailed for the service mounted guard over them. As 
night came on, the jets of gas concealed in the height of 
the dome were lighted up, and cast their softened glare 
upon the vigil that vras kept below. 

The body of the President remained in the Rotunda, 
exposed to public view, during the night of the 19th, and 
until nine o’ clock at night of the succeeding day. Thou- 
sands upon thousands visited the Capital to take a last 
look at his features, and among them were many wound- 
ed soldiers, hobbling from the hospitals, to gaze for the 
last time upon the face of the late Commander-in-Chief. 
A guard of honor remained during the night, and at six 
o’clock on the morning of the 21st, the members of the 
Cabinet and distinguished officers of the army, and many 
members of Congress, paid their final visit to the remains. 
The coffin was then prepared for removal, and closed. 

It had been decided to transfer the President’s remains 
to Springfield, Illinois, the place of his residence, for 
final interment ; and the original purpose had been to 
make the transit as rapidly as was convenient, and with- 
out exposure of the body to public view. But this de- 
sign could not be carried out. From every city and town 
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along the extciicled route came up a cry of the people to 
be allowed to look upon the face of the great martyr to 
their i)rinciples aud their national life. This demand 
was conceded, aud arrangeincuts were made for a special 
funeral train over all the i-oad.s. A (‘.ar was fitted up with 
great taste and elegance, for the reception of the remains. 
The whole car w'aa draped in bkuik, the mourning on the 
outside being festooned in double rows above and below 
the 'windows. At seven o'clock, after a prayer by the 
Rev. I)r. Gurley, the coffin containing the remains was 
removed from the Rotunda, and escorted to the railroad 
depot, without music, liy companies of the Twelfth A'^eteran 
Reserve Corps, and followetl by Lieutenant-General 
Grant, members of the Cabinet, and other distinguished 
personages. At the depAt it was j-eceived by President 
Johnson and others, and placed in tlui rear of the car de- 
signed for its reception. x\ giuird of twenty-one first ser- 
geants of the Veteran Reeserve Corjis had been detailed to 
accompany the train ; a large number of genthnnen, who 
had been invited to attmid, entered tlie cars, and at eight 
o'clock, after anotlmr jirayiT by Dr. Gurley, the train, 
embi'acing seven cai-ilages, all in mourning, and drawn 
by a locomotive, also dra]K'd with black, slowly moved, 
amid a vast crowd of silent and sad Hjx'ctators, out of the 
depot towards Dalfimore. Unih>r the direction of tin? 
AA’'ar Department, a scJiedule of times of arrival at and 
depart, ure from evei-y ]ila(N> along tlie route, for the 
whole distance, had been marked out with great preci- 
sion, and was rigidly adlim-ed to. 1’he rati', of speed was 
restricted, a jiilot engine was sent in aclvaiuu A, o observe 
the road, and every jiossibb* precaution was adopted for 
the prevention of acc.idents. As the train moved out of 
the depot, ttie great multitude reverently iim^overed their 
heads, and stood ti.xed in tlunr grit'f some moments .after 
it had passed away. 

The passage of this great funeral ■[)ro(‘ession, a distance 
of more than a thousand mihis, through the largest aud 
most populous Skates aud towns <>f tlu.^ Union, was one of 
the most remarkable spectacles ever scon on the face 
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of tlie earth. At every . point, for all that great dis- 
tance, vast gatherings of the people assembled to catch 
a glimpse of the passing train ; and at every place where 
it stopped, and the remains were exposed to view, great 
crowds, such as no other occasion had ever brought to- 
gether before, came to look upon the features of their 
murdered chief. The great cities poured forth their 
population in uncounted masses. In town and country 
every house was hung with mourning — flags drooped at 
half-mast, and inscriptions, filled with touching expres- 
sions of the nation’ s sorrow, or glowing with eulogy of 
the departed leader, greeted the eye, and renewed the sor- 
row, of the spectator everywhere. 

At ten o’clock the train entered the depot at Baltimore, 
where, in spite of inclement weather, it was met by an 
immense procession of all ages and classes of people : — 
jthe coffin was borne through the vast crowd, who stood 
with uncovered heads, to the funeral-car, elegantly 
draped, and its sides composed of plate-glass, which 
awaited its reception in Camden Street. A large and im- 
posing military display, under command of Brigadier- 
Q-eneral H. H. Lockwood, escorted the remains to the 
Exchange, which had been prepared to receive them, and 
where they were placed upon a raised dais, covered by 
a canopy of black and strewn with rare and choice 
flowers, as a fit resting-place for the illustrious dead. An 
immense crowd surrounded the building, only a small 
portion of whom could possibly gain admittance to look 
upon the corpse. At half-past two the coffin was closed, 
and removed, a large procession following it to the depot 
of the hTorthern Central Bailroad Company, from which 
the funeral train departed at three for Harrisburg, the 
capital of Pennsylvania, the Governor of that State being 
one of the attendant mourners. 

Arriving at Harrisburg at eight o’ clock in the evening, 
the streets were thronged, in spite of a heavy rain, with 
great crowds of people, who followed the remains to 
the Capitol, where the body lay in statOjUpon a catafalque 
surmounted by a wreath of flowering almonds. It was 
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exposed to public viinv from nine o’clock to midniglit, 
•when the coffin was closed until seven in the morning. 
It was then again opened, and thousands of citizens 
passed in to view the body. At nine- o’clock, amid the 
thunder of artillery, a long column of soldiers entered the 
hall for the same purpose. At eleven o’clock the coffin 
was replaced upon the funeral-car, and the train de- 
parted. 

All along the route, in the villages, and along the road- 
side in the country districts, the people gathered in large 
numbers, merely to view the passing train. At Lan- 
caster, not less than twenty thousand were thus assem- 
bled. On either side of the road stood benevolent, reli- 
gious, and working associations, dressed in mourning, 
standing in long lines, and reverently uncovering their 
heads as the funeral-car passed J)y. As the train ap- 
proached Philadelphia, these demonstrations of respect 
increased. Private residences were draped in mourning, 
and flags drooped from every eminence. At half-past 
four the train reached the d6p6t in Broad Street, and at 
six the majestic procession, formed to escort the remains 
' to Independence Hall, commenced its maridi through 
streets densely filled with people who liad gatheri^d from 
every part of the. surrounding country ; and at half- past 
nine, before the rear of the procession had left the depot, 
the body of the Presidemt was deposited in the hall, 
which first echoed the Dc'claration of Independence, and 
which was now prepared, with exq[uisite tast(^, to receive 
to its sanctuary the great martyr of the Liberty which was 
then proclaimed. In the morning the doors were opened 
for the public, and before daylight lines were formed, 
extending from the Delaware to the Schuylkill, at least 
three miles, of persons awaiting tlieir chance to see the 
corpse. This continued all through the day, and deep 
into the succeeding night. Scenes the most touching and 
impressive marked this fan'well visit. The wounded 
soldiers limping in to look at their late commander — 
negroes, old and young, flocking in to see him whom 
they deemed the great deliverer of their race — citizens of 
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every class, of, every political party, of every variety of 
opinioa on every suliject, gathered by a common impulse 
of love and pity, to look upon him whom God had made 
the great leader of the nation in the most perilous crisfe 
of its fate. 

At four o’ clock, on the morning of the 24th of April, 
the funeral train took its departure for blew York. March- 
ing in solemn state through the crowds of people, which 
seemed to line the track aU along the route, it reached 
Jersey City, opposite New York, and passed into the 
spacious d6p6t, which had been clad in mourning, to the 
music of a funeral dirge, executed by a choir of seventy 
singers, and under the roar of heavy and loud artillery. 
The coffin was lifted from the car and borne on the 
shoulders of ten stalwart veterans, followed by a proces- 
sion of conspicuous officials, marching to the music of 
“ in the Grave,” sung by the choral societies, to the 
hearse prepared for its reception. Passing then to the 
ferry-boat, which at once crossed the river, the hearse, 
drawn by six gray horses, heavily di'aped in black, took 
its place in the procession, headed by General Pix and 
other officers, escorted by the Seventh E-egiment, and the 
whole cortege moved, through densely-crowded streets 
and amidst the most impressive display of public and pri- 
vate grief, to the City Hall. At half-past eleven the head 
of the procession entered the Park, and while cannon 
thundered from every fort in and around the harbor, while 
church-bells from every spire pealed out the nation’s 
sorrow, and while eight hundred choristers chanted the 
“ Qhorus of the Spirits” and filled the charmed air with 
its sadly enchanting melody, the coffin was borne up the 
steps of the City Hall, and placed under the dome, draped, 
decorated, and dimly lighted, upon the plane prepared for 
its reception. The troops then retued ; guards were sta- 
tioned at the head of every stairway and sentries at every 
door. From this time five officers, relieved every two 
hours, kept immediate watch over the body, day and night 
Soon the doors were opened, and entering, one by one, in 
proper order, the citizens of the great metropolis came to 
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look upon the illustrious dead. All through that day and 
the succeeding night the endless stream poured in, while 
outside tlie Park, Broadway, and the entire area of Print- 
ing-House Square, reaching up Chatham Street and East 
Broadway as far as the eye could see, a vast throng of 
people stood silent and hopeless, but still expectant, of a 
chance to enter and see the body of the murdered Presi- 
dent. Not less, than one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons obtained admission, and not le^ than twice that num- 
ber had waited for it in vain. At twenty minutes to 
twelve on the* 25th, the doora were closed. The ap- 
pointed pall-bekrers took their place beside the coffin, 
which at one o’clock was lifted and carried, to the 
tolling of the bell and the tap of the drum, out through 
the double line of the Seventh llegiment, and placed 
upon the funeral-car. Escorted by the finest military 
display ever seen in New York, and followed in pro- 
cession by great numbers of her citizens, the car moved 
through the principal streets, in view of a vast con- 
course of people, to the d6pdt of the Hudson River 
Railroad, at the corner of Tliirtioth Street and Tenth 
Avenue. When the head of the procession reached the 
depot the column halted and faced to the west ; and as the 
car bearing the body came up, the solemn strains of the 
military bands broken forth, the; troops prestmh'd arms, 
tlie vast crowd kept the most profound and impn'ssivo 
silence, the coffin, with due ccu’emonies, was jdaced ni)on 
the railway-car, and at four o’clock, to the sound of a 
funeral dirge, the train took its ch'partnn^. 

It is scarcely worth while to note in detail the demon- 
strations and observances Avirudi followed the' Presid(‘nt’s 
remains to their final resting-place. At every point tlu'n) 
was substantially the simie spc'ctachs. Evm-j'wheni the 
people gathered in vast numbers to gnajt the sad j)roc(;sKi(m. 
Everywhere the same sorrow, seeming to be almost the 
expr(^ssion of a personal and houscdiold gri(‘r, was shown 
by drooping Hags, by houses dra])ed in nionrning, l)y 
touching inscriptions and memorials of th(^ nobleness, the 
integrity, the purity of the departed chief. 
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At Albany not less tlian fifty tbonsand people visited 
the capitol to view the remains, which were escorted by 
an imposing procession of soldiers and civilians to the 
dep6t of the Central Railroad. At four o’clock on the 
evening of the 26th the train left for the West. At Utica, 
at Syracuse, at Rochester, at Buffalo, and at every vil- 
lage along the route, crowds of people were assembled. 
At seven o’clock on the evening of the 27th the train 
reached Cleveland, where a procession was formed, reli- 
gious services were held, and the remains were exposed to 
public view. Similar ceremonies attended the arrival at 
Columbus, and at every point of the route, through Indi 
ana, the same great demonstrations of popular interest and 
sorrow were observed.. At Chicago tlie most extensive 
preparations had been made for the reception of the re- 
mains. On the 1st of. May, as the train approached, 
minute-guns and the tolling of bells signalized the event. 
The great multitude stood with uncovered heads as the 
coffin was borne, between the open ranks of the military, 
under the magnificent Gothic arch, which had been erect- 
ed across Park Place, and placed upon the funeral-car. 
Thence it was escorted, by thousands of those who in life 
had known Mr. Lincoln best, marching in procession, to 
the Court-House, where the remains lay in state, and were 
exposed to public view. Thousands, upon thousands 
flocked from the surrounding country to look upon them. 
Fresh flowers, the sweet offerings of woman’ s love, from 
time to time were strewn upon the coffin. Sad strains of 
music gave voice to the public woe. Addresses were 
made, eulogies pronounced, and in every way and by 
every form the great city of his own State sought to tell 
the world how much she loved and revered the memory 
of her illustrious son. 

On the 3d of May the President’s remains reached 
Springfield, which, for so many of his ardive years and 
before the nation claimed him, had been his home. They 
were escorted to the State House, borne into the hall of 
the House of Representatives, which had been appropri- 
ately decorated for the occasion, and placed upon a cata- 
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falq^uo j>rt'pare(i for its reception. All day and all niglit 
long tile streets of that cpiiet town n‘sounded witli the 
footsteps of the thousands who came to look upon the 
corpse of him they loved as a neighbor and friend, and 
whom tlu‘y now revered as foremost among the mighty 
martyrs of the earth. In the morning minute-guns were 
fired — ^and, as a choir of two hundred and fifty voices 
sang “Pmcc, troubled sovl,’’’’ at ten o’clock the coffin 
was closed forever. The rt'mains were, tlum jilaced in the 
hearse, the procession moved, under conmiaTul of Major- 
Greneral Hooker, to Oak llidge Cemetery, aiid there, 
while the choir sang ‘^‘■Unrcil thy bosom, faithful tomhf 
the sepulchre received to its final rest all that was moi-hd 
of Abraham Lincoln, lleligious exenhsea were then 
licld, Bishop Simpson pronouncing an eloquent and 
appropriate funeral oration, and Hew. Dr. Gurley, of 
Washington, making a closing prayer. 


Thus closed the life and public stirvices of Abraham 
Lincoln. As the condition of tint (luuntry during his 
Administration made him the most conspicuous figure in 
American history, so did the c’ir(’uni.stances of his death 
give him a sad and terrible isolation. It was the first 
time that assassination had sought to aid, or uvimgc', a 
political caus(^ in tlu^ L'liited States, aad nothing but the 
terrible fever of (uvil Avar could have (‘iigeiidenMl a crime 
so abhornmt to the American character and the genius of 
republican institutions. 'I'he iuv(!stigatiou which the 
Government at once S(>t on foot, aiul ]iro.secuted witli the 
utmost vigor, provcnl that the abdiu'lioii and assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln liad been tln^ to]iic. of sp(‘culativ<* c<inv<T- 
sation, in various portions of tluf rcb(;I Kfafes, For some 
months previous to its (‘xeculion. It did not ajqM'ar, 
however, that the deed Avaa dom^ by din-ct procunuiumt 
of the rebel authorities, though il wa.s made iiioiHi flian 
probable tliat tlu; ag(‘nts Avhom iliey ivcpt in Canada, ajid 
supplied Avith large sums of moiuy, for Avhat they styled 
“detached service” — meaning by that plirase enterprises 
of robbery, murder, and arson, over Avhich tiny vainly 
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sought to throw the protection of the laws of war — were at 
least acquainted with the horrible plot, and lent it their 
sanction, if not their aid. But it seems to have originated 
mainly, if not exclusively, with the man who played the 
leading part in its execution. Booth was a son of the 
most distinguished actor of that name, and inherited 
something of his passionate and peculiar nature. He had 
been, from the outbreak of the rebellion, one of its most 
fanatical devotees ; and, as its strength and prospects of 
success began to grow less and less, his mind was ab- 
sorbed in desperate schemes for reviving its fortunes and 
securing its triumph. Papers which he left behind him- 
show that he had deliberately dedicated himself to ■ this 
service, long before the surrender of Lee and the virtual 
overthrow of the rebel cause ; and what was then a 
desire to aid the rebellion, became, after this was hope- 
less, a desperate determination to avenge its downfall. 
He plotted the murder of Mr. Lincoln, and of the leading 
members of the Grovernment, with the utmost care and 
deliberation, selecting for his assistants men better fitted 
to be tools than confederates, and assuming himself entire 
charge of the enterprise. The meetings of the conspira- 
tors were held at the house of one Mrs. Surratt, in Wash- 
ington ; and detailed arrangements had been made, with 
her assistance, for effecting an escape. Booth according- 
ly, after shooting the President, and escaping across thq 
eastern branch of the Potomac River, found temporary 
shelter and aid among the rebel sympathizers of Lower 
Maryland. His movements, however, were greatly em- 
barrassed and retarded by the fracture of his leg, caused 
by his fiill as he leaped upon the stage after committing 
the murder ; and the agents whom the Government had 
sent in pursuit soon came upon his track, and on the 
night of the 26th of April found him, with one of his 
accomplices, a lad named Harold, who had also been the 
companion of his flight, in the barn of a farmer named 
Garrett, near Port Royal, on the south side of the Rap- 
pahannock, and about ninety miles from Washington. 
Harold surrendered. Booth refusing to do so, and 
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menacing las captors -with fire-arms, was shot "by a ser- 
geant of tlu; troop, named Corbett. Several persons. 
Implicated more or less directly in tlie plot, W(*re after- 
wards apprehended, and tried litTore a military commis- 
sion in the City of Washington. Mrs. Surratt, Harold, a 
man naimal Atzc‘rott, who Avas to have killed Vi<!(i-Pre8- 
ident Johnson, and Payin', the assailant of Secretary 
SoAvard, Avere executed on the 6tli of July, and several 
others Avero sentwiced to imprisonment for lifi^ or a term 
of years, for their shart' in the consi)ii-acy. As these 
events had nothing to do with the Administration of Mr. 
Lincoln, it does not fall Avithin the scope of this Avork to 
narrate them in greater di^tail. 

As might naturally be expected, the horrid crime 
aroused the most intf'use indignation throughout the 
country. No man, in either section, ventured to become 
its apologist ; and public sentiment, overlooking every 
thing thatAvas irregular and inconclusive, in the proceed- 
ings of the military commission by Avhose senteiuio the 
parties accused of complicity in the murder AV(n-e con- 
victed and hung, applauded the ('xecution, and gave it 
the sanction of a gemnal and (‘niphali(' approval. 

The murder of tin* President gave still another evidmice 
of the stability of our inslit ut ii m.", and of the (^ajiacity of our 
jieople to meid any ])ossible emergency in tlu' conduct of 
tjieir affairs. It occasioned not the sliglitest ])aus(i in the 
stately march of the. (joveninH'iit. The Constitution had 
provided that, in the event of tins President’s death, the 
functions of his ollici^ should d(‘volvii upon tln^ Vitu;- 
President. Acvordingiy, at leu o’clock ou the morning 
of President Lincoln's deceasi*, Andrew' Johnson took 
the oath of office, and enlen'd iqxni the discharge of his 
duties as President of Uk; L'nited States. Not a Avord Avas 
uttered, nor a hand lifted, against his accx-ssiou ; and 
thus, Avith the silent and C(u-dial aecpiiescciiee of tin' great 
body of the people*, a crisis avus i)ass(‘(l Avhicli, in otlnn' 
countries and in other times, would hav(^ shuken govern- 
ments to their fouudation ; and the Avorld saAV Avitli as- 
ti)nishment and admiration, that, in Avar as in jxmc.c?, in 
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tlie most trying crises of a nation’s fate as well as in the 
ordinary course of pnLlic affairs, a Government ‘ ‘ of tlie 
people, and for the people,” was the strongest and the 
safest the world had ever known. 

It forms no part of the object of this work to deal in 
eulogy of President Lincoln and his Administration. Its 
purpose will have been attained if it places his acts and 
words in such a form, that those who read them may 
judge for themselves of the merits and defects of the policy 
he pursued. It was his destiny to guide the nation 
through the stormiest period of its existence. bTo one of 
his predecessors, not even Washington, encountered diffi- 
culties of equal magnitude, or was called to perform 
duties of equal responsibility. He was first elected by a 
minority of the popular vote, and his election was re- 
garded by a majority of the people as the immediate occa- 
sion, if not the cause, of civil war ; yet upon him de- 
volved the necessity of carrying on that war, and of com- 
bining and wielding the energies of the nation for its suc- 
cessful prosecution. The task, under aU the circum- 
stances of the case, was one of the most gigantic that ever 
fell to the lot of the head of any nation ; — ^the success by 
which it was crowned vindicates triumphantly the manner 
in which it was performed. 

Prom the outset, Mr. Lincoln’s reliance was upon the 
spirit and patriotism of- the people. He had no overween- 
ing estimate of his own sagacity ; he was quite sensible 
of his lack of that practical knowledge of men and affairs 
Avhich experience of both alone can give ; but he had 
faith in the devotion of the people to the principles of 
Eepublican government, in their attachment to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, and in that intuitive sagacity of 
a great community which always transcends the most 
cunning devices of individual men, and, in a great and 
perilous crisis, more nearly resembles inspiration than the 
mere deductions of the human intellect. At the very out- 
set of his Administration, President Lincoln cast Hraself, 
without reserve and without fear, upon this reliance. It 
has been urged against him as a reproach that he did not 
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assume to lead and control public S(iiitiuu;nt, but "tvas 
content to be the (*xponent and the executor of ita 
will. Possibly an oppcjsitt* course might have succeeded, 
but possibly, also, it might have* ended In distjstrous and 
fatal failure. One thing is certain: the policy which he 
did pursue did not fail. The r(d)eHiou did not succeed ; 
the authority of the Government was not overthrown ; no 
new govermm'iit, resting on slavery as its corner-stone, 
has been established upon this continent, nor has any for- 
eign nation been provoked or penuitted to tlirovv its 
sword into the scale against us. On the contrary, the 
policy pursued by Mr. Lincoln has b(‘(>n comiiletely and 
pennan(*ntly successful — and that fact is conclusive as to 
its substantial wisdom. 

In one respect Pri'sidtmt Lincoln achieved a wonderful 
success. He maintained, through the terrible trials of his 
Administration, a reputation, with the great l)ody of the 
people, for unsullied integrity {»f purpose and of conduct, 
which even Washington did not .sur|)ass, and which no 
President since Washington has ecpuilled. lie had com- 
mand of an army grt'ater than that of any living monarch ; 
h(j wiehh'd authority h>ss restricted than that conferred 
by any other ccmstitntional government ; lu* disbursed 
sums of money equal to the (‘xeiu'quer of any nation in 
the world ; yet no man, of any party, believes him in any 
instance to hav(* aiiin'd at his own aggrandi'/emeut, to 
have been uctnated l)y personal ambition, or to have con- 
sulted any oth(*r int(‘ri>sl than the well'an* of his country, 
and tins perpetuity of its Pepublican ibi’in of government. 
This of its(ilf is a success wliich may well cliallengc* uni- 
versal admiration, for it is om* wliich is tin* indisjH'usabh; 
condition of all otlu'r forms of success. No man whose 
public integrity was ojK'n to suspicion, no matter what 
might have been bis abilities or his experienci*, could 
possibly have retained enough of public conlldence to 
carry the countiy through such a contest as that from 
which we have just eniergeil. No President, suspeiiied 
of seeking his own aggrandizeim'iit :it tlu^ e.xjx'nse of his 
country's liberties, could ever havi* received such enor- 
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mous grants of power as were essential to a snccessfiil 
prosecution of the war against the rebellion. They were 
lavishly and eagerly conferred upon Mr. Lincoln, becanse 
it was known and felt everywhere that he 'wonld not 
abuse them. Faction has had in him no mark for its as- 
saults. The weapons of party spirit have recoiled harm- 
lessly from the shield of his unspotted character. 

It was this unanimous confidence in the disinterested 
purity of his character, and in the perfect integrity of his 
public purposes, far more than any commanding intellect- 
ual ability, that enabled Washington to hold the faith 
and confidence of the American people steadfast for seven 
years, whUe they waged the unequal war required to 
achieve their independence. And it certainly is some- 
thing more than a casual coincidence that this same ele- 
ment, as rare in experience as it is transcendent in impor- 
tance, should have characterized the President upon whom 
devolved the duty of carrying the country through our 
second and far more important and sanguinary struggle. 

No one can read Mr. Lincoln’s State papers without 
perceiving in them a most remarkable faculty of ‘ ‘ putting 
things ” so as to command the attention and assent of the 
common people. His style of thought, as well as of ex- 
pression, was thoroughly in harmony with their habitual 
modes of thinking and of speaking. His intellect was 
keen, emphatically logical in its action, and capable of 
the closest and most subtle analysis ; and he used lan- 
guage for the sole purpose of stating, in the clearest and 
simplest possible form, the precise idea he wished to 
convey. He had no pride of intellect — not the slightest 
desire for display — no thought or purpose but that of 
making everybody understand precisely what he be- 
lieved and meant to utter. And while this habit may 
sacrifice the graces of style, it gains immeasurably in 
practical force and eflect. It gives to his public papers 
a weight and influence with the mass of the people which 
no public man of this country had ever before attained. 
And this was heightened by the atmosphere of humor 
which seemed to pervade his mind, and which was just as 


natural to it, and as attrairth'o and Koftt'uing a portion of 
it, as the smoky hues of Indian summer are of tiie chanu- 
iiig season to which tlu^y belong. His uatur(; was enu- 
nently genial, and he seemed to be incapable of cherish- 
ing an envenomed resentment. And although he was 
easily touched by whatever was painful, the elasticity of 
his temper and Ids ready sense of the humorous broke 
the force of anxieties and responsibilities under which a 
man of hardm', though periiaps a higher, nature, would 
have sunk and failed. 

One of the most perplexing ipiestions with which Mr. 
Lincoln had to dtad, in carrying on the \\'ar, was that of 
slavery. There were two classes of j)ersons who could 
not see that there was any thing perplexing ahout it, or 
that he ought to have had a moment’s liesitatioii how to 
treat it. One was made uj) of those! who rc'garded the 
law of slavery as paramount to the Constitution, and the 
riglits of slavery as tiui most .sacred of all the rights 
which are guaranteed by that instrument ; the other, of 
those who regarded the abolition of s1uv<*ry as the one 
thing to he secured, w'hahtver else might h<! lost. The 
former dmiounced Idr. Lincoln for having interfend with 
slavery in any way, for any jnirixisi*, or at any time ; the 
latter deiiouueed him, Avith (‘(pud hitterness, for not hav- 
ing sweplitout of existence (h(! moment Fort isumterwas 
athicked. In this inath-r, as in all others, Mr. Liiuioln 
acted upon a tixed i)riiiciple of his ow’u, which h(!aj)j)lied 
to the jiractlcal eomiuet of affairs just as fast as tlui neces- 
sities of llu! case napdred, and as tlie i)iiblic sentinnmt 
would sustain his action, ilis policy from tlu! outset Avas 
a tentative one — as, indeed, all i)oli<-ies of govermnent, 
to be successful, must ahvays he. On tlie outbreak of 
the rehellion, the tirst endeavor of llu^ nihels was to 
secure the actlAm co-opcTation of all the shiveliolding 
States. Mr. Liacolii’s first uelion, tlierefon*, Avas to Avitli- 
liold as many of th(js(! Stah's from joining tli(! rebel (Jou- 
federacy as possible. Every one. (!uu see noAv that this 
policy, denounced at the tim<! by Ids mon! zealous anti- 
slavery supporters as tempoiizhig and imuU!cpiat(!, pro- 
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vented Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, and 
part of Yirginia from throwing their weight into the rebel 
scale ; and, although it is very easy and very common to 
undervalue services to a cause after its triumph seems 
secure, there are few who will not concede that if these 
States had been driven or permitted to drift into the rebel 
Confederacy, a successful teimination of the war would 
have been much more remote and much more doubtful 
than it proved to be. Mr. Lincoln did every thing in 
his power, consistent with fidelity to the Constitution, to 
retain the Border Slave States within the Union ; and the 
degree of success which attended his efi'orts is the best 
proof of their substantial wisdom. 

His treatment of the slavery question itself was marked 
by the same characteristic features. There was not a man 
living in whose heart the conviction that slavery was 
wrong was more deeply rooted than in his. If slavery 
is not wrong,’’ said he, ‘‘then nothing is wrong.” Nor 
was there one more anxious to use every just and lawful 
means, consistent with the national welfare, to secure its 
extirpation from the soil of the Hepublic. But in every 
thing he did upon this subject, as upon every other, he 
aimed at practical results, not the indulgence of any 
theory. He used no power over slavery until the emer- 
gency had arisen by which alone its exercise under the 
Constitution could be vindicated ; and he went no further 
and no faster in the steps which he took for its destruc- 
tion, than public sentiment would warrant and sustain 
him in going. He wished to take no step backward,, and 
therefore was doubly cautious in his advance. His pol- 
icy secured the final abolition of slavery. It not only 
decreed that result, but it secured it in such a way, and 
by such successive steps, each demanded by the special 
exigency of its own occasion, as commanded the acqui- 
escence of the great body of the slaveholders themselves. 
The views by which his action was governed are stated 
with characteristic clearness and force in his letter of 
April 4, 1864, to Mr. Hodges, of Kentucky,^ and they 
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must commend themselves to the a])provaI of all candid 
minds. 

Much has been said of Mr. Lincoln’s habit of telling 
stories, and it could scarcely be e,xagg(!rated. lie had a 
keen sense of the humorous and tlui ludicrous, and rel- 
ished jokes and aiu'cdotc's for tlu^ arauseinent they afford- 
ed him. But story-telling was with him ratlujr a mode 
of staling and illustrating facts and opinions, than any 
thing else. Then; is a great difference among men in the 
manner of expressing their thoughts. Some; art* rigidly 
(‘xact, and give evi'ry thing they say a logical fom. 
Others express themselv<*8 in ligurea, and by illustrations 
drawn from nature or history. Mr. Lincoln often gave 
clearness and force to his id<>as by pertimmt anecdotes 
and illustrations drawn from dail}' lift*. Within a month 
after his first accession to offii'e, when the South was 
threatening civil war, and armies of office-seektirs were 
besieging him in the Executive Mansion, be said to the 
Avriter of these pages that he wished he could get time to 
attend to the Southi'm cpiestion ; lu^ thought knew 
what Avaa Avunted, and V)t‘lieved he could do something 
toAvarda quieting the rising diseonfetit ; but the olfice- 
seekers demanded all his time*. ‘“I am,” said he, “like 
a man so busy in letting rooms in om* end of liis house, 
that he can’t stop to put out the tirt* that is luirning the 
other.” Two or three yc'ars later, when tln' people had 
made him a candidate for re-«'lectioii, the same friend 
spoke to him of a nieinbc'r of his cabinet. avIio Avas a can- 
didate also. Mr. Lincoln said lu* did not much concern 
himself about that. It Avas vt'rj im])<>rtant to him and 
the country that tin; department ov<‘r wliii'h his rival 
presided should bi; administ(>rt*d Avith vigor and (mergy, 
and whatever Avould stimulate the Secretary to such 

action AA'ould do good. “K ,” said iu', “you Avere 

brouglit up on a larm, were you not.? 'rinni you know 
what a is. My brother and I,” lit; added, “Avore 

once ploughing corn on a Kmitucky farm, I driving the 
horse and he liolding plough, 'fin; hors;; AA'as lazy, but 
on one occasion rushed across the licdd so that I, witli my 
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long legs, could scarcely keep pace witk Mm. On reacli- 
ilig the end of the farrow, I found an enormous cMn-Jly 
fastened upon Mm, and knocked him off. My brother 
asked me what’l did that for. I told him I didn’t want 
the old horse bitten in that way. ‘Why,’ said my 
brother, ‘•that s all that made him go.' Now,” said Mr. 

Lincoln, “if Mr. has a presidential chin-fly biting 

him. I’m not going to knock him off, if it will only make 
his department go." These, wMch are given as illustra- 
tions of very much of Ms conversation, were certainly per- 
tment and frank. Oftentimes he would resort to anec- 
dotes to turn the current of conversation from some topic 
which he did not wish discussed, greatly to the disgust, 
not unfreq^uently, of the person who had come to extract 
information which Mr. Lincoln did not choose to impart. 
He had a habit, moreover, in canvassing public topics, 
of eliciting, by questions or remarks of Ms own, the views 
and objections of opponents ; and, in debate, he never 
failed to state the positions of Ms antagonist as fairly, and 
at least as strongly, as his opponent could state them 
Mmself. 

An impression is quite common that great men, who 
make their mark upon the progress of events and the 
world’s liistory, do it by impressing their own opinions 
upon nations and communities, in disregard and contempt, 
of their sentiments and prejudices. History does not sus- 
tain this view of the case. No man ever moulded the 
destiny of a nation except by making the sentiment of 
that nation his ally — by working with it, by shaping Ms 
measures and his policy to its successive developments. 
But little more than a year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was issued, WasMngton wrote to a friend in 
England that the idea of separation from Great Britain 
was not entertained by any considerable number of the 
inhabitants of the colonies.* If independence had then 
been proclaimed, it would not have been supported by 
public sentiment; and its proclamation would have ex- 
cited hostilities and promoted divisions wMch might have 

* Letter to Captain Mackensie, October 9, 17H. 
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proved fatal to the cause. Time, — the developmeut of 
events, — the riptming conviction of the necessity of such 
a measure, were indisjMinsable as preliminary conditions 
of its aaccK'ss. And one of the greatest elements of WaA- 
ington’s strength was the patient saga(!ity with which he 
could watch and wait until these conditions were fulfilled. 
The position and duty of President Lincoln in regard to 
slavery were very similar. If he had taken counsel only 
of his own abstract opinions and symxmthies, and had 
proclaimed emancipation at the outset of the war, or had 
sanctioned the action of those department commanders 
who assumed to do it themselves, the first effect would 
have been to throw all the Border Slave States into the 
bosom of the slaveholding Conft‘deracy, and add their 
formidable force to the armies of the nibellion ; the next 
result would have been to arouse the i)olitical opposition 
in the loyal States to fr<‘sh a<!tivity by giving it a rally- 
ing-cry ; and the third would have been to divide the 
great body of those who agreed iu defending the Union, 
but who did not then agnse iu regard to the abolition of 
slavery. Candid men, who j)ay mon^ regard to facts than 
to theory, and who (;an estimat*^ with fairness the results 
of public action, will have no difficulty in seeing that the 
probable result of thes<‘ combined inlhu'nees would have 
. been svudi a stri'ngthening of tin* forci's of the Confederacy, 
and such a weak('niiig of our own, ns might have over- 
whelmed the Administration, and giv<*n tin; n'belliona 
final and a fatal victory. By awaiting tln^ dnyclopment 
of public sentinumf, I’re8i(h*nt Lincohi stH'un'd a support 
absolutely e.ssential to success ; and ther<i art*. ft‘W jter- 
sons now, whatt'ver may be their private opinions on 
slavery, who will not citncede that Ills measures in rt'gard 
to that subject wen* adoph'd with sagacity, and prose- 
cuted with a patient wisdom whitdi crownt'd th(*m with 
final triumph. 

In his personal app(*aran(!e and inannt'ra, in the tone 
and ttmdency of his mind and in the tibre of liis genera) 
charactt'r, Presidt'nt Lincoln prt'senied nion* elements of 
•originality than any other man ever connected with the 
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governinent of t^iis couHtiy. He was tall and tMn, angu- 
lar and ungraceful in Ms rootions, careless in dress, un- 
studied in mannsr, and too tLorouglily earnest and hearty, 
in every thing he said or did, to be polished and polite. 
But there was a native grace, the out-growth of kindness 
of heart, which never failed to shine through all Ms 
words and acts. His heart was as tender as a woihan’ s,— ^ 
as accessible to grief and gladness as a child’s, — yet 
strong as Hercules to bear the anxieties and responsibil- 
ities of the awful burden that rested on it. Little inci- 
dents of the war, — instances of patient suffering in devo- 
tion to duty, — stales of distress from the lips of women, 
never failed to touch the innermost chords of Ms nature, 
and to awaken that sweet sympathy which carries with 
it, to those who suffer, all the comfort the human heart can 
crave. Those who have heard him, as many have, relate 
such touching episodes of the war, cannot recall without 
emotion the q^uivering lip, the face gnarled and writMng 
to stifle the rising sob, and the patient, loving eyes swim- 
ming in tears, which mirrored the tender pity of his 
gentle and loving nature. He seemed a stranger to the 
harsher and stormier passions of man. Easily grieved, he 
seemed incapable of hate. Nothing could be truer than 
his declaration, after the heated pohtical contest wMch 
secured his re-election, that he had “never willingly 
planted a thorn in any human breast,” — and that it was 
not in his nature to exult over any human being. It is 
first among the marvels of a marvellous time, that to such 
a character, so womanly in all its traits, should have 
been committed, absolutely and with almost despotic 
power, the guidance of a great nation through a bloody 
and terrible civil war ; and the success which crowned 
his labors proves that, in dealing with great communities, 
as with in^viduals, it is not the stormiest natures that 
are most prevailing, and that strength of principle and of 
purpose often accompames the softest emotions of the 
human heart. 

Nothing was more marked in Mr. Lincoln’s personal 
demeanor than its utter unconsciousness of his position. 
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ItwonkI !»' diflieult, if notimpossiblu, to fliul nnothermaa 
wlio would not, u|K>n a 8udd«in traiinfor from the obscu- 
rity of private life in a country town to the dignities and 
duties of the Presidency, feel it incumbent upon him to 
assume something of the manner and tone belitting that 
position. Mr. Lincoln never seemed to be aware that his 
place or his business were essentially different from those 
in which he had always bi*en engag«id. He brought to 
every question,— tlie loftiest and most imposing,— the 
same patient inquiry into dehiils, the same eager lon^ng 
to know and to do exactly wliat was j list and right, and the 
same working-day, plodding, laborious devotion, which 
characterized his management of a <dient’s case at his law 
office in Springfteld. He had duties to perform in both 
places — in the one case to his country, as to his client 
in the other. But all duties were alike to him. All 
called equally upon him for the best sei-vice of his mind 
aad heart, and all weni alike p«}rfonn<>d with a conscien- 
tious, single-hearted devotion tliat km‘W no distinction, 
but was absolute and perftnd in every (:u.se. 


Mr. Lincobrs ]il:tc<‘ in llu> liistory of this country will 
be fixed quite as much hy the importanct^ of the events 
amidst which he moved, and tin* magnitud** of the results 
which ho achieved, a.s by Ids jier.'auial characteristics. 
The Chief Magistrate wluwe administration quelled a re- 
bellion of eight millifins of people, set free four millions 
of slaves, and vindicated the, ability of the people, under 
all contingencies, to maintain tin; (Joverument wlu(‘li rests 
upon their will, whose wi.sdom and unspotted integrity 
of character secured his re-<‘lection, and who, tinally, 
when his work was done, found Iii.s rewaid in tin; mar- 
tyrdom which came to round liis life and s(>t the, tinaJ 
seal upon his rcmown, will till a i)laco hitherto unoccu- 
pied in tlie annals of the world. 
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ANECDOTES AND EEMINISOENCES 


OF 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

BT FRANK B, CARPENTER. 


I WENT to Washington the last week in Febraary, 1864, for the 
purpose of carrying out my cherished project of painting the scene 
commemorative of the first reading in cabinet council of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. To my friends, Samuel Sinclair and F. A* Lane, 
of New York, the Honorable Schuyler Colfax, and Honorable Owen 
Lovejoy, shall I ever be indebted for the opening up of the way for 
the successful accomplishment of this undertaking. Through the 
latter gentleman arrangements were made with the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln, by which the spacious “State dining-room” of the Executive 
Mansion was placed at my disposal for a studio, in order that I might 
enjoy every facility for studying my subjects from the life. 

The painting of the picture occupied about six months. It em 
braced full-length life-size portraits of the President and entire cabinet, 
and portrays, as faithfully as I was capable of rendering it, the scene as 
it transpired in the old cabinet chamber of the White House, when the 
Act of Emancipation first saw the light. 

My relations with Mr. Lincoln of course became of an intimate 
character. Permitted the freedom of his private ofldee at almost all 
hours, I was privileged to see and know more of his daily life than 
has perhaps fallen to the lot of any one not sustaining to him domestic 
or official relations. 

In compiling a chapter of anecdotes, I have endeavored to embrace 
only those which bear the marks of authenticity. Many in this col- 
lection I myself heard the President relate ; others were communi- 
cated to me by persons who either heard or took part in them. Sev- 
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eral have had a wititi cireaktlon, m coaEcetiOB with &iibjeets of intereat 
at different times which called them out The rendu iscences are maiidj-^ 
my owuj arid are taken, for the mmt part-, from artielcs contributed on 
various occasions, since the Maassinalioii, to the public pr©», 

ME. LINCOLN’S SADNESS. 

Many persons formed their iinpreiiaioris of the late President from 
the stories in circulation attribubHl to him, and consequently supposed 
him to have been habitually of a jocuatl, Immoroui disposition. There 
was this element in his nature in a large degree, but it was the sparkle 
and ripple of the surface. Underneath wm a deep undercurrent of 
sadness, if not melancholy. Wht*n moat depressed, it wm his way 
frequently to seek relief in some harmlem pleasantry. I recollect m 
instance related to me, by a radical member of the liMit Congress, It 
was during the dark days of 1 Bd*i. lie called upon the I'rosident early 
one morning, just after news of a disaster. Mr. Lincoln commenced 
telling some trifling incident, which the Congressman wan in no mood 
to hoar. He rose to his feet, and said, Mr. President, I did not 
come here tiiis morning to heatr stories ; it b too serious a time." In* 
fcUntly the smile disappeared from Mr. Lincoln's face, who exclaimed, 
j sit down! I respect you as an earnt»st, sincere man. You 
cimnot be more anxious than I am conitantly, and I say to you now, 
that were it not for this occasional I slu»ukl <lie !" 

It has beem the buHinesH of my life to study the human face, and I 
have said repeatedij to frien»ls that Mr, laiicoln hatl tlie sadilent face I 
ever attempted to paint. I hiring some of the dark days of tlio spring 
and summer of 1864, I saw him at times when hm care-worn, troubled 
appearance was emnigh to bring te.ars of sympathy into the eyes of 
bin most bitter op|M>ncntH, I recall particularly ontt day, wlum, Iiaving 
occasion to piiss thriuigh the main hall of the domestic apartments, I 
met him alone, pacing up ami down a itarrow paHsagi*, his Ijatids be- 
hind him, his heaii bent forwan! upon his bn^ast, Iic?avy black rings 
under his eyes, showing sIcepleHs nights —altog(*tln*r such a picture of 
the effects of sorrow and care an I have never schui [ 

“ No man," says Mrs, Btow*% “lias suffered more and deeper, albeit 
wiiii a dry, wiwy, patient pain, that seemed to some like iuHcnsibility, 
than President Lincoln." “ WliicheviT way it icidn," he said to her, 
i have the impression that I shan’t last long after it in ovtT." 

After tluj dreatiful rcpul.He of Frederieksburg, he is reportetl to have 
said : “ If there is a man out of perdition that suffers more than I do, 
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Tlie Hoaorable Scbiyler Colfax, in Ms funeral oration at Chicago, 
vBaid of him;— ~ 

He bore the nation’s per^s, and trials, and sorrows, ever on bia 
mind. You know him, in a large degree, by the illustrative stories 
of which his memory and his tongue were so prolific, using them to 
point a moral, or to soften discontent at his decisions. But this was 
the mere badinage which relieved him for the moment from the heavy 
weight of public duties and responsibilities under which he often 
wearied. Those whom he admitted to his confidence, and with whom 
he conversed of his feelings, knew that his inner life was checkered 
with the deepest anxiety and most discomforting solicituda Elated 
by victories for the cause which was ever in his thoughts, reverses to 
our arms cast a pall of depression over him. One morning, over two 
years ago, calling upon him on business, I found him looking more 
than usually pale and careworn, and inquired the reason. He replied, 
with the bad news he had. received at a late hour the previous 
night, which had not yet been communicated to the press — he had 
not closed his eyes or breakfasted; and, with an expression I shall 
never forget, he exclaimed, ‘ How willingly would I exchange places 
to-day with the soldier who sleeps on the ground in the Army of the 
Potomac 1’ ” 

He may not have looked for it from the hand of an assassin, but he 
felt sure that his life would end with the war long ago. “ He told 
me,” says a correspondent of the Boston tTournalj ^‘that he was 
certain he should not outlast the rebellion.” It was in last July. As 
will be remembered, there was dissension then among the Republican 
leaders. Many of his best friends had deserted him, and were talking 
of an opposition convention to nominate another candidate; and uni- 
versal gloom was among the people. 

The North was tired of the war, and supposed an honorable peace 
attainable. Mr. Lincoln knew it was not — ^that any peace at that time 
would be only disunion. Speaking of it, he said : I have faith in the 
people. They will not consent to disunion. The danger is, they are 
misled. Let them know the truth, and the country is safe.” He 
looked haggard and careworn ; and further on in the interview I re- 
marked on his appearance, “ You arc wearing yourself out with work” 

I can’t work less,” he answered ; “ hut it isn’t that — work never 
troubled me. Things look badly, and I can’t avoid anxiety. Person- 
ally I care nothing about a re-election, hut if our divisions defeat us, I 
fear for the country.” When I suggested that right must eventually 
triumph ; that I had never despaired of the result, he said, Neither 
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Imre I, lat I may never live to see it ! feel a presentiment that I 
shall not outlast the rebellion. When it is over, my work will be 
dono.” 

ins FA WHITE POEM. 

The evening of March 22cJ, 1864, wiis a most interesting one to ina 
1 was with the President alone in his olliee for several hours. Busy 
with pen imd papers when I went in, he presently tlirew them Mid© 
and commenced talking to me of Shaks|)eare, of whom lie wias vc^ry 
fomi Littla ‘‘Tad,"’ his t’on, coining in, lie nent him to tlio library 
for a copy of the plays, and then read me several of his favorite 
passages. Relapsing into a sadder strain, lie laiii tlio book aside, and 
leaning back in his eliair, said > 

“ There is a poem whicdi has !»ee!i a great favorite with me for years, 
which was first shown to me when a young man !>y a friend,and which 
I afterwards saw and cut from a ncnvspaper and Ic?ariic*d by heart. I 
would/ he continued, “ give a great deal to know who wrote it, but 
I have never lieen able to ascertain.” 

Then, lialf dosing Ids eyes, he r<*peated the verses to me. Greatly 
pleased and interested, I told him I wtnild like some time to write 
them down. A clay or two afterwards, he anketl me to accompany him 
to the temporary ^tudi«» in the Tr<*aHiiry Depart mmit cif Mr. Swayne, 
the sculptor, wlio was making a bust cif him. While “ sitting/ it oc- 
curred to me that ///m Wtuild be a g«Mid ccpporluidty to manircs the 
lines. He very willingly c’ompiiccl with my n gye.Ht to repeat them, 
and, sitting upon some b‘H>kH at bis feet, as meirly a;i 1 remember, I 
wrote the* vctm’h down, once hy mie, as he uttered theun:^— 

Oh i why slusjhi tie* of leertul tie imee!?— « 

Like a swin-llreliu}" n ne^t-flyhi^ c*bsnl, 

A IIuhU of the li^h!^ii^e^ n hreuk thu w’av^, 

Ho pas.ietli from lif* to his r«*.4 iu the gmve. 

Tin* h‘avt*F cjf th«* rote aiel the willow sloill fade, 

Bo scattered aroinid, arjrl tou^^-tljer he laid ; 

And tlio vomer nml th® old, and the hov and tlio high, 

Shall moulder lo dad, aiai lt»gclhf*r hhall lie. 

Tli<? iufaiit mot)jc-r attendcel and hrved ; 

The intdlier, that infant’s jiffecjinii whcj prmaal 

♦ Th<* uulliofthia of tluf* itoi'tu ban hri !» known •iiiii-r lt% |!tul.!l<»rif|on la tlie Krs%*!ln{j 

X*of>t. It. writn-ii tiy V'eni-,' H,.,,n.nin;iu. a rioi-rfnpomry of .Sir Wulirr 

BctCt— •who (lioayht lii/hly of his jironiiss*. He yonnir. 

TU® two vt‘r«v& iu t mckr-tA wi-rtMiol n‘j[>ettlc:d hy Mr. Liucolu, but tailoiig to ihi^ orfgifiuki 
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I he husband, that mother and infant who blest, — 

Eadi, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 

[The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure — ^her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the , living erased.] 

The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne, 

The brow of the priest, that the mitre hath worn, 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up the steep, 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

[The saint, who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust.] 

So the multitude goes — ^like the flower or the weod, 

That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes — even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told : 

Tor we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 

We drink the same stream, we view the same sun, 

And run the same course our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers would think ; 
From the death we are shrinking, our fathers would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging, they also would cling — 

But it speeds from us all like a bird on the wing. 

They loved — ^hut the story we cannot unfold ; 

They scorned — ^but the heart of the haughty is cold; 

'They grieved — but no wail from their slumber will come; 
They joyed — ^but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 

They died — ay, they died — we things that are now, 

That walk on the turf that lies over their brow. 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 

Teal hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

Are mingled together in sunshine and rain; 
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And tlie smile and th& tear, the song tad th© dli^ 

St!!! follow each other, like sorgo npan tiirgo. 

’Tii tlie wink of an eye, —His tRa dratiglii of a breath; 

From the blossom of health to the paleaoss of death, 

From the gilded sadoon to tho bier and tlie sliroud : — 

Oh ! why aliould the spirit of mortal be proud f 

Discussing briefly the merits of this poem, mnd its probable author- 
ship, Mr. Lincoln continued : — 

There are some quaint, queer verses, written, I think, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, entitled * The Last I^eaf,' one of which is to me inex- 
pressibly touching.” He then repeated these also from memory. The 
vbrse he referred to occurs in about the middle of the poem, and 
is this 

**Th© mossy marble rest 
On tho lips timt he has prtiiod 
In tlmir bloom, 

And tho names he loved to bear 
Have been <»rved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 

As he finished this verse he said, in his emphatic way: “For pure 
pathos, in my judgment, there is nothing finer than those six lines in 
tho English language I” 

Mr. R. McCormick, in some “ ReminisccnceH,” puldishcd in the 
Evening Post, says that ^fr, Lincoln was fond of the works of Robert 
Bums; and although I myself never heard him allude to the great 
Scottish poet, I can readily conceive that it may havt^ been true. 

There was something,” says Mr. McCormick, ** in tho humble cirigin 
of Burns, and in his checkered life, no less than in his tender, homely 
songs, that appealed to the great heart of the [>hun mati who, trans- 
ferred from the prairies of Illinois to the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington at a time of immense responsibility, gave a fresh and memora- 
ble illustration of the truth that 

* The rank is but tho guinea’s stamp, 

Tho man’s tho gowd fur a’ that.’ ” 

Ills RELIGIOUS EXPEEIEN'CE. 

There is a very natural and proper desin*, at this time, to know 
something of the religious experience of the late*, rresident. Two or 
three stories have been published in this conm‘ction, which I have 
never yet been able to trace to a reliable source, and I f'cl impelled to 
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been added unto, or unwarrantably embellished. Of all men in the 
world, Mr. Lincoln was the most unaffected and truthful. He rarely 
or never used language loosely or carelessly, or for the sake of compli- 
ment. He was the most utterly indifferent to, and unconscious o^ 
the effect he was producing, either upon official representatives, or the 
common people, of any man ever in public position. 

Mr. Lincoln could scarcely be called a religious man, in the common 
acceptation of the term, and yet a sincerer Christian I believe never 
Uyed. A constitutional tendency to dwell upon sacred things ; an 
emotional nature which finds ready expression in religious conve'*- 
sation and revival meetings ; the culture and development of the de* 
votional element till the expression of religious thought and experi- 
ence becomes almost habitual, were not among his characteristics. 
Doubtless he felt as deeply upon the great questions of the soul and 
eternity as any other thoughtful man, but the very tenderness and hu- 
mility of his nature would not permit the exposure of his inmost con- 
victions, except upon the rarest occasions, and to his most intimate 
friends. And yet, aside from emotional expression, I believe no man 
had a more abiding sense of his dependence upon God, or faith in the 
Divine government, and in the power and ultimate triumph of Truth 
and Right in the world. In the language of an eminent clergyman of 
this city, who lately delivered an eloquent discourse upon the life and 
character of the departed President, It is not necessary to appeal to 
apocryphal stories, in circulation in the newspapers — which illustrate 
as much the assurance of his visitors as the simplicity of his faith — 
for proof of Mr. Lincoln’s Christian character.” If his daily life and 
various public addresses and writings do not show this, surely nothing 
can demonstrate it. 

But while inclined, as I have said, to doubt the tfuth of some of 
the statements published on this subject, I feel at liberty to relate an 
incident, which bears upon its face unmistakable evidence of truthful- 
ness. A lady interested in the work of the Christian Commission had 
occasion, in the prosecution of her duties, to have several interviews 
with the President of a business nature. He was much impressed 
with the devotion and earnestness of purpose she manifested, and 
on one occasion, after she had discharged the object of her visit, 

he said to her: “Mrs. I have formed a very high opinion 

of your Christian character, and now, as we are alone, I have 
mind to ask you to give me, in brief, your idea of what cons^ 
tutes a true religious experience.” The lady replied at some length, 
stating that, in her judgment, it consisted of a conviction of one’s own 
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sinfulness and weakness, and personal need of tlio Bavitnir fur streiigll) 
fi!id support; tliat views of mere doctrine might iind wmild differ, Imt 
when one was really brought to feel his need of Divine help, and to 
seek the aid of tlie Holy Spirit for strength and guidance, it wiw sat- 
isfactory evidence of his iiaving been born igidri. Thk wan thci sub- 
stance of her reply. When she had concluded, Mr, Liiiccdn was very 
tiioughtful for a few moments. He at length said, very earnestly, “ If 
what you have told me is really a correct view of this great subject, I 
think I can say witli sincerity, that I hope I am ii Chri**tiari. I liad 
lived” he continued, until my boy Willie died, without realizing fully 
these things. That blow overwhelmed me. It showed rru* my weak- 
ness as I hud never fidt it before, and if I can take wdiat yt>u have 
stated as a (est^ 1 think I can safely say that 1 know something of that 
change of which you speak ; and I will further add, that it hm been my 
intention for some time, at a suitable opportunity, to make a public 
religious profession 1” 

A clergyman, writing to the Friends^ Bemew of Philadelphia, gives 
the following interesting incident : — 

After visiting schools, and holding meetings with tlie freed* 
people, and attending to other religious service soiiili of Wash- 
ington and in that city I felt that 1 must attend to iniinifest 
duty, and oiler a visit in (?(»sp(d love to our brc*sident ; it 

■was innnediutely grunted, and a quarter jmst six that eveidng was 
fixed UB the tinii‘. Under deep feeling I went; my Heavenly 
Father went before and prtqmred the way. The Uresident gau» us a 
cordial welcome, and after pleasant, instructiv<‘ iluiing 

which he said, in reference to the freedmen, ‘ If I have becaj iuie of tlic 
iustrumentB in lil)eraliTig this long-suffering, tbovn trodilen people, I 
thank God for it’— a precious covering spreafi (»vi*r us. The good 
man rested his h(*ad upon his liand, and, innler a pn*ei<His, gaflicTing 
infliKuicc, I knelt in solemn prayer. He knelt chmo beside me, and I 
fidt that his heart went with every wonl us utterauf'e was given. I 
afterwards addressed him, and when we rose to go, he sho«>k my hand 
heartily, and thanked me for the visit.” 

Mr. Noah Prooks, one of Mr. Lincoln’s most intimate pr^rstmal 
friends, in an admirable artie.lc in Harper's Magazlue, gives the fol- 
lowing rerniniseeiie(‘ of his conver.*4ation 

“Just alter tlu' last Fre.^idcuitial ele<*tion lie sai<l, *I>eing only meu*- 
tal, after all I should liave been a little mortified if I ba«i been beaten 
in this canvU'^s helore the people' ; hut that stitig would hava* been more 
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tHan compensated by tbe tbougbt that the people bad notified me that 
all my official responsibilities were soon to be lifted off my back.’ In 
reply to tbe remark that be might remember that in all these cares bo 
was daily remembered by those who prayed, not to be beard of men, 
as no man bad ever before been remembered, be caught at tbe homely 
phrase, and said, ‘Yes, I like that phrase “not to be beard of men,” 
and guess it is generally true as you say ; at least, I have been told so, 
and I have been a good deal helped by just that thought’ Then he 
solemnly and slowly added, ‘I should be the most presumptuous block- 
head upon this footstool, if I for one day thought that I could discharge 
the duties which have come upon me since I came into this place, 
without the aid and enlightenment of One who is stronger and wiser 
than all others.’ ” 

By the Act of Emancipation Mr. Lincoln built for himself forever 
the first place in the affections of the African race in this country. The 
love and reverence manifested for him by many of these poor, ignorant 
people has, on gome occasions, almost reached adoration. One day 
Colonel McKaye, of New York, who had been one of a committee to 
investigate the condition of the freedmen, upon his return from Hilton 
Head and Beaufort, called upon the President, and in the course of 
the interview mentioned the following incident : — 

He had been speaking of the ideas of power entertained by these 
people. They had an idea of God, as the Almighty, and they had 
realized in their former condition the power of their masters. Up to 
the time of the arrival among them of the Union forces, they had no 
knowledge of any other power. Their masters fled upon the approach 
of our soldiers, and this gave the slaves the conception of a power 
greater than their masters exercised. This power they called “Massa 
Linkum.” Colonel McKaye said that their place of worship was a 
large building which they called “the praise house,” and the leader 
of the “ meeting,” a venerable black man, was known as “ the praise 
man.” On a certain day, when there was quite a large gathering of 
the people, considerable confusion was created by different persons 
attempting to tell who and what “ Massa Linkum” was. In the midst 
of the excitement the white-headed leader commanded silence. 
“Brederin,” said he, “you don’t know nosen’ what you’se talkin’ 
’bout. Now, you just listen to me. Massa Linkum, he ebery whar. 
He know ebery ting.” Then, solemnly looking up, he added : “ He 
walk de earf like de Lord ! ” 

Colonel McKaye told me that Mr. Lincoln was very much affected 
by this account. He did not smile, as another might have done, but 



got up fro!ii Ills chair and walked in iiienee twn tlir«»e tcriiin 
the floor. As lie rcsniiiaci liis tent, he mIcI, very iitifirowively, ** It m 
.a iiiomeiitous thing to be the iriatruinent, nncicr Frcividltiiice, nf th« 
liberation of a race 

At another time, he «id cheerfallj, * I am vary into that if I i# 
not go away from here a wiser man, 1 shall go away a lietter mta, for 
having learned here what a vary poor sort of a mm I am/ Allarwirdi| 
refcrriog to what he called a change of heart-., lie mM lie illd ool re- 
member any precise time when he passed through any special cli»go 
of purpose, or of heart ; but, ho would my, thiit his own cdeciicm to 
office, and the crisis immediatly following, influcntiiilly detentiioed him 
in what he cidled ‘ a iirocess of crystalliation,’^ then going on In Itis 
mind. Reticent as he was, and sliy of diicoursing iinicli of Ills own 
mental ^xcrcisea, these few utterances now have a value willi thos© who 
knew 1dm, which his dying words would scarcely have 

Says Rev. Dr. Tliompson, of Hew York A calm triiit in Otid wm 
the loftiest, worthiest cliarEctedstic in tlic life of Abraham Lincoln, 
lie had learned this long ago. * I would mther my son would bo ablt 
to read the Bible than to own a fann, if he can’t have but one/ said lilt 
godly mother. That Bible was Abraham Lincoln’s guide/’ 

“Mr. Jay state.s that, being on the steamer which conveyetl the gov- 
ernmental party from Fortress Monroe to Norfolk, after the dt‘st ruction of 
the Merriinac, while all on board were cxciunl !»y the rn^vrlty of the excur- 
sion and by the incidents that it rcealiisl, he missed the Fresiifent toun 
the company, and, on looking about, fount! Idm in a t|uiet not»k, read- 
ing a well-worn Testament Buch an incidental revidatitin td liii relig- 
ious habits is worth more than pages of formal testimony/’ 

When Mr. Lincoln visited New York in 1860, he felt a great inti!fest 
in many of the institutbmH for reforming criminals and K.aving tho 
young from a life of ciirne. Among others, ho visited, unaltcuided, tlm 
Five Points’ IIouho of Industry, and a teacher in the Hiibliatloseiiool 
there gives the following account of the event:— 

“ One Sunday morning I saw a tall, rcmarkal^le-lookiiig man entc»r 
the room and take a seat among us. He listened witli llxc*d altcmtion 
to our exercises, and his countenance cxpre.ssed sucli gemiim* interest 
tliat T approached him and suggested that he might be willing to say 
bomething to the children. Ho accepted the invitati«m with evident 
i:>lea8ure ; anti corning forward, began a simple adclrens, w'hicth at oaco 
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fascinated every little iiearer and liuslied the room into silence. His 
language was strikingly beautiful, and his tones musical with intense 
feeling. The little faces would droop into sad conviction as he uttered 
sentences of warning, and would brighten into sunshine as he spoke 
cheerful words of promise. Once or twice he attempted to close his 
remarks, but the imperative shout of ‘Go on ! 0, do go on !’ would 
compel him to resume. As I looked upon the gaunt and sinewy frame 
^ of the stranger, and marked his powerful head and determined features, 
now touched into softness by the impressions of the moment, I felt an 
ii^epressible curiosity to learn something more about him, and while 
he was quietly leaving the room I begged to know his name. He 
courteously replied, ‘It is Abraham Lincoln, from Illinois.’ ” 

In the article in Harjper^s Magazine already quoted from above, Mr. 
Erooks says : — 

“ On Thursday of a certain week, two ladies, from Tennessee, 
came before the President, asking the release of their husbands, 

' held as prisoners of war at Johnson’s Island. They were* put off until 
Friday, when they came again, and were again put off until Saturday. 
At each of the interviews one of the ladies urged that her husband was 
a religious man. On Saturday, when the President ordered the release of 
the prisoner, he said to this lady, ‘ You say your husband is a religious 
man ; tell him, when you meet him, that I say I am not much of a 
judge of religion, but that in my opinion the religion which sets men 
to rebel and fight against their Government, because, as they think, 
that Government does not sufficiently help eame men to eat their bread 
in the sweat of men’s faces, is not the sort of religion upon which 
people can get to heaven.’ ” 

The Western Christian Advocate says : — “ On the day of the receipt 
of the capitulation of Lee, as we learn from a friend intimate with 
the late President Lincoln, the cabinet meeting was held an hour earlier 
than usual. Neither the President nor any member was able, for a 
time, to give utterance to his feelings. At the suggestion of Mr. Lin- 
coln all dropped on their knees, and offered, in silence and in tears, 
their humble and heartfelt acknowledgments to the Almighty for the 
triumph He had granted to the National cause.” 

ms SYMPATHY. 

A large number of those whom he saw every day came with appeals 
to his feelings in reference to relatives and friends in confinement and 
under sei^tence of death. It was a constant marvel to me that, with 
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all his otlier eari*s an*! lici CMalJ give m) iimcli time and bt m 

with tiii^i imiltiludc. i have kiiom'a Iiiiii to sit for hours lb 
telling to clcliiils of (loiiiestie trimbleii from jR>or people— miicdi of wlilcli, 
of course, irrelcnTiut— earcfullj lifting the facts, iiid rnariifestiug m 
much anxiety to do eiactly right m in iiiatlars of the gravest iritemi 
Poorly-clad people were more likely to get a good hearing than those 
who came in silks and vtdvetB. No otic was ever turned away from hb 
door because of poverty. If he erred, it was siiro to be on the side 
of mercy. It was one of hk most painful tasks to confirm a sentence 
of death. I recollect the ease of a somewhat noted rebel prisoner, 
who had been condemned to death, I believe, m a spy. A strong ap- 
plication had been made to have hia sentence commuted. While this 
waa pending, he attempted to escape from confinement, and was shot 
by the sentinel on guiircl. Although he ricldy deserved death, Mr. 
Lincoln remarked in my presence, that “ it was a great relief to him 
that tibe man took his fate into his own hajuls.” 

‘*No man in our era,” says Mr. Colfax, ** clothed with such vast power, 
has ever used it so mercifully. No ruler holding the keys of life and 
death, ever pardoned so many and so easily. When friends said to 
him they wished he had more of Jackson’s stanmcBS, ho would say, 
‘ I am just as God made me, and cannot change.’ It may not bo gen- 
erally known that his door-keepera had stiinding orders from him that 
no matter how great might be the throng, if either senators or repre- 
sentatives had to wait, or to be turned away without an audience, he 
must see, h(‘fore the clay ehmeil, (»very messenger who came, to him with 
a petition for tlm saving of lifi*.” 

A touching iuHtance of his kindness of heart was t<»ld me incident- 
ally by oru^ of tli(‘ stTvants. A p‘K>r W(»maii from Philadelphia had 
bewi waiting, with a h:ihy in lu r anus, fnr tliree da}'s to see the Preah 
dent. ILt husliand b.-jd fiirabh *d a Mihstittit«; foi tin* army, hut some 
time afterwards hc‘eanK* int«ixif*;ii.-d while witli some companions, and 
in this state was mdncefj to nnlist. Socm aficr he reardied the army 
‘ic d(‘serted, thinking that, as he had provide<l a Hiihstitutt*, tlie Govctp- 
ment was not entitled to his serviees. Iteturning home, ho was, of 
course, arrested, tried, convinUnl, and scmtencanl to bo shot. The sen- 
Umce was to be executed on Satunlay. On Monday his wife left her 
iioine with her baby, to endeavor to see iluj Presidemt. Said old 
Daniel, “ She had been waiting here three days, and there w?ih no chance 
for her to get in. Late in the afternoon of the third day the President 
w^is going through the back passage to his private rooms, to get a cup 
of tea or take some rest,” (This passage-way has lately Docn con-' 
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Btructed, and shuts the person passing entirely out of view of tl e 
occupants of the ante-room.) On his way through he heard the 
baby cry. He instantly went hack to his ojBBce and* rang the helL 
* Daniel,’ said he, ‘ is there a woman with a baby in the ante-room f I 
said there was, and if he would allow me to say it, I thought it was a 
case he ought to see ; for it was a matter of life and death. Said he, 
‘Send her to me at once.’ She went in, told her story, and the Presi- 
dent pardoned her husband. As the woman came out from his pres- 
ence, her eyes were lifted and her lips moving in prayer, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks.” Said Daniel, “ I went up to her, and 
pulling her shawl, said, ‘ Madam, it was the baby that did it !’ ” 

Another touching incident occurred, I believe, the same week A 
woman in a faded shawl and hood, somewhat advanced in life, at length 
was admitted, in her turn, to the President, Her husband and three sons, 
all she had in the world, enlisted. Her husband had been killed, and 
she had come to ask the President to release to her the oldest son. 
Being satisfied of the truthfulness of her story, he said, “ Certainly, if 
her prop was taken away she was justly entitled to one of her boys.’* 
He immediately wrote an order for the discharge of the young man. 
The poor woman thanked him very gratefully, and went away. On 
reaching the army she found that this son had been in a recent engage- 
ment, was wounded, and taken to a hospital. She found the hospital, 
but the boy was dead, or died while she was there. The surgeon in 
charge made a memorandum of the facts upon the back of the Presi- 
dent’s order, and, almost broken-hearted, the poor woman found her 
way again into his presence. He was much affected by her appearance 
and story, and said, “ I know what you wish me to do now, and I shall 
do it without your asking : I shall release to you your second son.” 
Upon this he took up his pen and commenced writing the order. 
While he was writing the poor woman stood by his side, the tears 
running down her face, and passed her hands softly over his head, 
stroking his rough hair, as I have seen a fond mother caress a son. 
By the time he Had finished writing his own heart and eyes were full. 
He handed her the paper. “ How,” said he, “ you have one and I one 
of the other two left ; that is no more than right.” She took the paper, 
and reverently placing her hand again upon his head, the tears still 
upon her cheeks, said, “ The Lord bless you, Mr. President ! May you 
live a thousand years, and always he the head of this great nation!” 

One day the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens called with an elderly lady, in 
great trouble, whoso son had been in the army, but for some offence 
4:1 
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had been couri>niartia!led, and sentenced cither to death or imprison- 
merit at hard lalror for a long term, I do not recollect which. There 
were some eitenuating circumstances, and after a full hearing the Pres- 
ident turned to the representative and said : Mr. Stevens, do you 
think this is a case which will warrant my interference f ’ “ With my 

knowledge of the facts and the parties,'’ was the reply, “ I should 
have no hesitation in granting a pardon.” “ llien,” returned Mr. Lin 
coin, I will pardon hirii,” and ho proceeded forthwith to execute the 
paper. The gratitude of the mother was too deep for expression, save 
by her tears, and not a word was said between her and Mr. Stevens until 
they were half way down the stairs on their pMsage out, when she sud- 
denly broke forth in an excited manner with the words, “ I knew it was 
a copperhead lie 1” “ What do you refer to, madam f ’ asked Mr. Ste- 

vens. ** Why, they told me he was an uglydooking man,” she re- 
plied, with vehemence. “ lie is the handsomest man I ever saw in 
my life 1” And surely for that mother, and for many another through- 
out the land, no carved statue of ancient or modem art, in all ita 
symmetry, can have the charm which will forevermore encircle tlmt 
care-worn but gentle face, expressing hb was never expressed before, 
“ Malice towards none— -Charity for all.” 

M. Laugel, in the Revue dee Deux Moiides, relates from personal 
observation one or two interesting incidents:- — 

‘^A soldier’s wife reduced almost to destitution by the absence 
of her husband, sought to obtain his discharge from the army — 
this, ^Ir. Lincoln told her was beyond his jxiwer; but he listen6d 
patiently to the poor creature’s talc of suffering and sorrow, cheered 
her and comforted her, reminded her how not herself alone, but 
the nation generally, were passing tlirough a season of trial, and 
dismissed her not only with many kind and thouglitfnl words, but 
with substantial proofs of sympathy.” A beautiful and touching 
picture M. Laugel places before us of Air. Lincoln, in that fatal 
theatre — months before the real tragedy which imded his life — 
listening to that representation of manly sorrow in “King Lear”~with 
his little son pressed close to his ample breast, at times- answering 
patiently the little prattling fellow — then showing in every feature how 
keenly he felt the great dramatist’s representation of the sorrows of 
paternity. To him Sliakspearc was, as to all true men, a great teacher, 
whose words cannot be heard too often, and cannot be rendered more 
powerful by any extrinsic circumstances. “ It matters not to ino,” he 
said one day, “whether Shakspeare be well or 111 autcu ; with him, tlo 
tiioiight sunices.’' 
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Here is a characteristic touch of humor as well as pathos.;- — the inei* 
dent is strictly true : — 

A distinguished citizen of Ohio had an appointment with the Presi- 
dent one evening at six o’clock As he entered the vestibule of the 
White House, his attention was attracted by a poorly-clad young woman 
who was violently sobbing. He asked her the cause of her distress. 
She said she had been ordered away by the servants, after vainly wait- 
ing many hours to see the President about her only brother, who had 
been condemned to death. Her story was this : — She and her brother 
were foreigners,- and orphans. They had been in this country several 
years. Her brother enlisted in the army, hut, through bad influences, 
was induced to desert. He was captured, tried, and sentenced to be 
shot — ^the old story. The poor girl had obtained the signatures of 
some persons who had formerly known him, to a petition for a pardon, 
and alone had come to Washington to lay the case before the Presi- 
dent. Thronged as the waiting-rooms always were, she had passed 
the long hours of two days trying in vain to get ah audience, and had 
at length been ordered away. 

The gentleman’s feelings’ were touched. He said to her that ho had 
come to see the President, but did not know as he should succeed. He 
told her, however, to follow him up-stairs, and he would see what could 
be done for her. Just before reaching the door, Mr. Lincoln came out, 
and meeting his friend said good-humoredly, Are you not ahead of 
time ?” The gentleman showed him his watch, with the hand upon th^e 
hour of six. ‘^Well,” returned Mr. Lincoln, “I have heeij so busy 
to-day that I have not had time to get a lunch. Gro in, and sit down ; 
I will he back directly.” 

The gentleman made the young woman accompany him into the 
oflSce, and when they were seated, said to her, “Now, my good girl, I 
want you to muster all the courage you have in the world. When the 
President comes hack, he will sit down in that arm-chair. I shall get up 
to speak to him, and as I do so you must force yourself between us, 
and insist upon his examination of your papers, telling him it is a case 
of life and death, and admits of no delay.” These instructions were 
carried out to the letter. Mr. Lincoln was at first somewhat surprised 
at the apparent forwardness of the young woman, hut obseiwing her 
distressed appearance, he ceased conversation with his friend, and com- 
menced an examination of the document she had placed in his hands. 
Grlancing from it to the face of the petitioner, whose tears had broken 
forth afresh, he studied its expression for a moment, and then his eye 
fell upon her scanty but neat dress. Instantly bis face lighted up. 
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poor girl,” said he, **you have c^me hero with ao govenior, or 
srmator, or member of Congress, to plead year cause. You seem 
honest and txuthful ; and you dor^t wear hoops—mul I will be whipped 
but I will pardon your brother.” 

Though kind-hearted almost to a faulty nevertheless he always en- 
deavored to hejmL A member of Congress called upon him one day 
with the brother of a deserter who had been arrested. The excuse 
was that the soldier had been homo ou a sick-furlough, and that he 
afterwards became partially insane, and had consequently failed to 
return and report in proper time. lie was on his way to his regiment 
at the front to be tried. The President at once ordered him to he 
stopped at Alexandria and sent before a board of surgeons for exami- 
nation as to the question of insanity. “ Tliis seemed to me so proper,” 
said the representative, that I exprei^ed myself satisfied. But on 
going out, the brother, who was anxious for an immediate discharge, 
said to me, ‘The trouble with your President is, that he is so afraid 
of doing something wrong.’ ” 

A eorrespondent of the J^Tew Tork Times] writing from Kentucky, 
gives the following : — 

“Among the large number of persons waiting in the room tc 
speak with Mr. Lincoln, on a certain day in November last, was a 
small, pale, delicate-looking boy about thirteeu years old. The 
I’rcsident saw liim standing, looking feeble and faint, and said : — 
‘Come here, my boy, and tell me what you want’ The boy advanced, 
placed his hand on the arm of the President’s chair, and with bowed 
head and timid accents said : ‘ Mr. IVcsident, I have been a dmmmei 
in a regiment for two years, and my colonel got angry with me and 
turned mo off; I was taken sick, and have been a long time in hospi- 
tal. This is the firat time I have been out, and I came to sec if you 
could not do something for me.’ The President looked at him kindlj 
and tenderly, and asked him where he lived. ‘ 1 have no home,’ answered 
the boy. ‘ Where is your father T * lie died in the army,’ was the 
reply. ‘Where is your mother?’ continued the President ‘My 
mother is dead also. I have no mother, no father, no brothers, no 
sisters, and,’ bursting into tears, ‘no friends — nobody cares for me.’ 
Mr. Lincoln’s eyes filled with tears, and he said to him, ‘ Can’t you sell 
newspapers?’ ‘No,’ said the boy, ‘I am too weak, and the surgeon 
of the hospital told me I must leave, and I have no money, and no 
place to go to.’ The scene was wonderfully affecting. The President 
irew forth a card, and addressing on it certain officials to whom hia 
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request was law, gave special directions ‘to care for this poor boy/ 
The wan face of the little dnimmer lit up with a happy smile as he 
received the paper, and he went away convinced that he had one good 
and true friend, at least, in the person of the President/’ 

Mr. Van Alen, of New York, writing to the Evening Post^ relates 
the following : — 

“ I well remember one day when a poor woman sought, with the 
persistent alFection of a mother, for the pardon of her son con^ 
demned to death. She was successful in her petition. When she 
had left the room, he turned to me and said: ‘Perhaps I have done 
wrong, but at all events I have made that poor woman happy.’ ” 

One night S?ihnylcr Colfax left all other business to ask him to 
respite the son of a constituent, who was sentenced to be shot, at 
Davenport, for desertion. He heard the story with his usual patience, 
though he was wearied out with incessant calls, and anxious for rest, 
and then replied : — “ Some of our generals complain that I impair dis- 
cipline and subordination in the army by my pardons and respites, but 
it makes me rested, after a hard day’s work, if I can find some good 
excuse for saving a man’s life, and I go to bed happy as I think how 
joyous the signing of ray name will make him and his family and his 
friends.” And with a happy smile beaming over that care-furrowed 
face, he signed that name that saved that life. 

Said the Rev. Dr. Storrs, in his, eulogy upon Mr. Lincoln, pronounced 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music : — 

“ Of course his sensibilities came gradually to be under the con- 
trol of his judgment, and the councils of others constrained him 
sometimes to a severity which he hated; so that at length the 
order for the merited restraint or punishment of public offenders 
was frequently, though always reluctantly, ratified by him. But 
his sympathy with men, in whatever condition, of whatever opinions, 
in whatever wrongs involved, was so native and constant, and so con- 
trolling, that he was always not so much inclined as predetermined 
to the mildest and most generous theory possible. And some- 
thing of peril as well as promise was involved to the public in this 
element of his nature. He “would not admit that he was in danger of 
the very assassination by which at last his life was taken, and only 
yielded with a protest to the precautions which others felt bound to 
take for him ; because his own sympathy with men was so strong that 
he could not believe that any would meditate serious harm to him. 
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*1110 public policy of liis admimstratloii wm coiistaiitlj la danger of 
l>eiag too tardy, leaieal, pacific toward ihm% who were eombiaed fur 
deadly battle agaiost the Govemiacat^ beeaise he wm so solicitoas to ■ 
win, so anxious to bless, and so rduetant sharply to strike, ‘ Sk smh> 
pmr iymnnii P shouted his wild theatric assassin, as ho leaped upon the 
stage, making the ancient motto of Viiglnia a legend of shame forercr- 
more. But no magistrate ever lived who had less of the tyrant in his 
natural or his habitud temper. In all the veins of all his frame no 
drop of unsympathetic blood found a channel When retaliation 
seemed the only just policy for the Government to adopt to save its 
soldiera from being shot in cold blood or being starved into idiocy, it 
was simply impossible for him to adopt it And if he had met Iho 
arch-conspirators face to face, those who had racked and really enlarged 
the English vocabulary to get terns to express their hatred aud dis- 
gust toward him individually^ — ^thoso who were striking with desperate 
blows at the national existence — it would have been hard for him not 
to greet them with operi hand and a kindly welcome. The very ele- 
ment of sadness, which was so inwrought with his mirthfulness and 
humor, and which will look out on coming generations through the 
pensive lines upon hb face and the light of his pathetic eyes, came 
Into his spirit or was constantly nursed there through his sympathy 
with men, especially with the oppressed and the poor. Ho took upon 
himself the sorrows of others. He bent in extremest personal suffering 
under the blows that fell upon bis countrymen. And when the bloody 
rain of battle was sprinkling the trees and the sod of Virginia during 
successive dreary campaigns, bis inmost soul felt the baptism of it, and 
was sickened with grief. ^ I cannot bear it,’ ho said more than once, 
as the story was told him of the sacrifice made to aocure some result 
No glow oven of triumph could expel from his eyes the tears occasioned 
by the suffering that had bought it T’ 

Too much has not been said of bis uniform meekness and kindness 
of heart, but there would sometimes be afforded evidence that one 
, grain of sand too much would break even this earners back. Among 
the callers at the White House one day, was an officer who had 
been cashiered from the service. He had prepared an elaborate de- 
fence of himself, which he conaumed mucli time in reading to the 
President. When he had finished, Mr. Lincoln replied, that even upon 
his own statcxnent of the case the facts would not warrant executive 
interference. Disappointed, aud considerably crest-fallen, the man 
withdrew. A few days afterward be made a second attempt to alter 
the President’s convictions, going over substantially the same ground, 
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and occupying about the same space of time, but^without accoinplisb 
ing his end. The third time he succeeded in forcing himself into Mr. 
Lincoln’s presence, who with great forbearance listened to another repe- 
tition of the case to its conclusion, but made’ no reply. Waiting for a 
moment, the man gathered from the expression of his countenance that 
his mind was unconvinced. Turning very abruptly, he said ; “ Well, 
Mr. President, I see that you are fully determined not to do me jus- 
tice !” This was too aggravating even for Mr. Lincoln. Manifesting, 
however, no more feeling than that indicated by a slight compression 
of the lips, he very quietly arose, laid down a package of papers he 
held in his hand, and then suddenly seizing the defunct ofheer by the 
coat-collar, he marched him forcibly to the door, saying, as he ejected 
him into the passage: “Sir, I give you fair warning nev^er to show 
yourself in this room again. I can bear censure, but not insult !” In 
a whining tone the man begged for his papers which he had dropped 
“Begone, sir,” said the President; “your papers will be sent to you. 
1 never wish to see your face again I” 

Late one afternoon a lady with two gentlemen were admitted. She 
had come to ask that her husband, who was a prisoner of war, might 
be permitted to take the oath and be released from confinement. To 
secure a degree of interest on the part of the President, one of the 
gentlemen claimed to be an acquaintance of Mi's. Lincoln ; this, how- 
ever, received but little attention, and the President proceeded to ask 
what position the lady’s husband held in the rebel service. “Oh,” 
said she, “ he was a captain. “ A captaiuy^ rejoined Mr. Lincoln ; 
“indeed, rather too big a fish to set free simply upon his taking the 
oath ! If he was an officer, it is proof positive that he has been a 
zealous rebel; I cannot release him.” Here the lady’s friend reiterated 
the assertion of his acquaintance with Mrs. Lincoln. Instantly the 
President’s hand was upon the bell-rope. The usher in attendance 
answered the summons. “Cornelius, take this man’s name to Mrs. 
Lincoln, and ask her what she knows of him,” The boy presently 
returned, with the reply that “ the Madam ” (as she was called by the 
servants) knew nothing of him whatever. “It is, just as I suspected,” 
said the President. The party made one more attempt to enlist his 
sympathy, but without efifect. “ It is of no use,” was the reply. “ I 
cannot release him I” and the trio withdrew in high displeasure. 

HIS HUMOR, SHRE-WDNESS, AND SENTIMENT. 

It has been well said by a profound critic of Shakspearc, and it 
occurs to me as very appropriate in this connection, that “ the spirit 
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v^liicl) hold the %¥oo of Lear aad the trsgetly of Hamlet would har© 
hrohcB, had it not also had tlie humor of the Merry Wives of Windsm* 
and the iiienriment of the Midsummer NigiiFs Dream.” Tins is as 
true of Mr. Lincoln as it was of Shatspeare. The capacity to tell 
and enjoy a good anecdote no doubt prolonged his life, I have often 
heard this asH(nleil by one of his most intimate friends. And the 
public iiiiprassion of Ids fecundity in this respect was not exaggerated. 
Mr. Beecdier once observed to me of Ids own wealth of illustration, that 
ha “ thought in figures,” or, in other words, that an argument habitu- 
ally took on that form in his mind, Tlfis was pre-eminently true of 
Mr. Lincoln. Tlie “ points ” of his argument were driven homo in this 
way as tliey could be in no other. In the social circle cbis character- 
istic had full play, I never knew him to sit down with a friend for a 
five minutes’ chat, without being reminded ” of one or more inci- 
dents about somebody alluded to in the couree of the conversation. 
In a corner of his desk ho kept a copy of the latest humorous work ; 
and it was frecjuently his habit, when greatly fatigued, annoyed, or 
depressed, to take this up and read a chapter, with great relief. 

The Saturday evening before ho left Washington to go to the front, 
just previous to the capture of Richmond, I was with him from seven 
o’clock till nearly twelve. It had Ixsen one of his most trying days. 
The pressure of oflice-seekers was greater at tlfw juncture than I ever 
knew it to be, and he was almost worn out. Among tlie callers that 
evening was a |)arty composed of two senatoi's, a n^presentativc, an 
ex-lieutenant-governor of a Western State, and several j>rivato citizens. 
They had business of great impoiijince, involving the necessity of the 
President’s examination of voluminous documents. Pushing every 
thing aside, he said to one of the party, “Have you seen the Nasby 
papers?” “No, 1 have not,” was the answen*; “who is Nasby 1” 
“There is a chap out in Ohio,” returned the President, “ wlio has been 
writing a scries of letters in the newspapers ov(*r the signature of Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby. kSoiuc one sent me a pamphlet collection of them 
the other day. I am going to write to ‘ I’etrohuim ’ to conic down 
here, and I intend to tell him if ho will communicato his talent to me, 
I. \Yill sivap places with him !” Thereupon he aroa{‘, went to a drawer 
in his desk, and, taking out the “ Letters,” sat down and read one 
to the company, finding in their enjoyment of it the temporary ex- 
citement and relief which another man would liave found in a glass 
nf wine. The instant lie had ceased, the book was thrown aside, his 
countenance relapsed into its habitual serious expression, and the busi- 
uesa was entered upon with the utmost caruestness. 
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Jiist here, I may say with propriety, and I feel that it is due to Mr. 
Lincoln’s memory to state, that, during the entire period of ray stay 
in Washington, after witnessing his intercourse with almost all classes 
of people, including gov'cmors, senators, memhers of Congress, offi- 
cers of the army, and familiar iriends, I cannot recollect to have ever 
heard him relate a circumstance to any one of them all that would 
have been out of place uttered in a ladies’ drawing-room ! I am aware 
that a different impression prevails, founded it may be in some instances 
upon facts; but where there is one fact of the kind I am persuaded that 
there are forty falsehoods, at least. At any rate, what I have stated is 
voluntary testimony, from a standpoint, I submit, entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. 

Among his stories freshest in my mind, one which he related to me 
shortly after its occuri’ence, belongs to the history of the famous inter- 
view on board the Hiver Queen^ at Hampton Roads, between himself 
and Secretary Seward, and the rebel Peace Commissioners. It was 
reported at the time that the President told a “little story” on that 
occasion, and the inquiry went around among the newspapers, “ What 
was it ?” The Hezo York Herald published what purported to be a 
version of it, but the “point” was entirely lost, and it attracted no 
attention. Being in Washington a few days subsequent to the inter- 
view with the Commissioners (my previous sojourn there having ter- 
minated about the first of last August), I asked Mr. Lincoln, one day, 
“ if it was true that he told Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell a story.” 
“ Why, yes,” he replied, manifesting some surprise, “ but has it leaked 
out ”? I was in hopes nothing would be said about it, lest some over- 
sensitive people should imagine there was a degree of levity in the 
intercourse between us.” He then went on to relate the circumstances 
which called it out. “You see,” said he, “we had reached and were 
discussing the slavery question. Mr. Hunter said, substantially, that 
the slaves, always accustomed to an overseer, and to work upon com- 
pulsion, suddenly freed, as they would be if tbe South should consent 
to pe^ce on the basis of the ‘ Emancipation Proclamation,’ would pre- 
cipitate not only themselves but the entire Southern society into 
irremediable ruin. No work would be done, nothing would be cul- 
tivated, and both blacks and whites would starve P'‘ Said the Presi- 
dent, “ I waited for Seward to answer that argument, but as he was 
silent, I •at length said: “Mr. Hunter, you ought to know a great deal 
better about this matter than /, for you have always lived under the 
slave system. I can only say, in reply to your statement of the case^ 
that it reminds me of a man out in Illinois, by the name of Case, who 
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oficlertoolc, a few years ago, to mise a very liirga lierd of Logs. Xf 
was a great trouble to feed tliem, asd how to get iiroiiud this was a 
pu»le to Isiiu. At letigth ho hit on the plan of pliintieg an immense 
field of potiitoe?, and, wlien they were iiifilcieritly grown, he turned 
the whole Iierd into the field, and let them have full swing, thus safing, 
not only the labor of feeding the hogs, but also tliat of digging the 
potatoes I Cliarmed w»ith his sagaeity, he stinxl one day leaning 
against tlie fence, counting his liogs, wdien a neighbor came along. 
‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘Mr. Case, this is all very fine. Your hogs^ are 
doing vcjj w^cll jnst now, but you know out here in Illinois the frost 
comes early, and the ground freejses for a foot deep. Then what are 
they going to do f This was a view of the matter Mr. Case Imd not 
taken into account Buteliering-time for hogs was ’way on in Decem- 
ber or January I He scnitched his head, and at length stammered, 
‘Well, it may come pretty hard on their but 1 don’t see hut 

that it will bo ‘ root, hog, or die !’ ” 

The simplicity and absence of all ostentation on the part of Mr. 
Lincoln, is well illustrated by an incident which occurred on the coca* 
sion of a visit he made to Commodore Toiler, at Fortress Monroe. 
Noticing that the hanks of the river were dotted with flowers, he said* 
“Commodore, Tad” (the pet name for his youngest son, who had 
accompanied him on the excursion) “is very fond of flowers; won’t you 
let a couple (d men lake a boat and go with him for an hour or two, 
along the banks of the river, and gather the flowers ?” Look at 
this picture, and then endeavor to imagine the head of a European 
nation making a similar request, in this 1mm bio way, of one of hia 
subordinates ! 

One (lay I took a couple of friends from Nenv York up-stairs, who 
wished to be introduced to the President. It wm after the hour for 
business calls, and wc finind him alone, and, for once, at leisure. Soon 
after the introduction, one of my friends took occasion to indorse, 
very decidedly, the President’s Ainiu^sty Pruclaniation, wliicli had 
been severely censured by many friends of tint Administration. Mr, 

S ’s approval touched Mr. Lincoln. He said, with a great deal of 

emphasis, and With an expression of countcnane.e I shall never forgeb 
“ When a man is sincerely penitent for his misdeeds, and gives satis- 
factory evidence of the same, he can safely bci pardoned, and there 
is no exception to the rule 1” 

Shortly afterwards, he told us this story of “ Andy Johnson,” as he 
v/;is familiarly in the habit of calling him. It was a few weeks prior 
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io tJie Baltimore Convention, before it \fas known that Gorernor John- 
son would be the nominee for the Vice-Presidencj. Said he, “ I had 
a visit last night from Colonel Moody, * the fighting Methodist parson,^ 
as he is called in Tennessee. He is on his way to the Philadelphia 
Conference, and, being in Washington over-night, came up to see me. 
He told me,” he continued, “ this story of Andy Johnson and General 
Buel, which interested me intensely. Colonel Moody was in IS'ashville 
the day that it was reported that Buel had decided to evacuate the 
city. The rebels, strongly re-enforced, were said to be within two 
days’ march of the capital. Of course, the city was greatly excited. 
Said Moody, ‘I went in search of Johnson, at the edge of the evening, 
and found him at his office, closeted with two gentlemen, who were 
walking the floor with him, one on each side. As I entered, they 
retired, leaving me alone with Johnson, who came up to me, mani- 
festing intense feeling, and said, “ Moody, we are sold out 1 Buel is a- 
traitor ! He is going to evacuate the city, and in forty-eight hours wo 
shall all be in the hands of the rebels.” Then he commenced pacing tho 
floor again, twisting his hands, and chafing like a caged tiger, utterly 
insensible to his friend’s entreaties to become calm. Suddenly ho 
turned and said, Moody, can you pray ?” “ That is my business, sir, 

as a minister of the Gospel,” returned the Colonel. “Well, Moody, I 
wish you would pray,” said Johnson ; and instantly both went down 
upon their knees, at opposite sides of the room. As the prayer be- 
came fervent, Johnson began to respond in true Methodist style. 
Presently he crawled over on his hands and knees to Moody’s side, 
and put his arm over him, manifeking the deepest emotion. Closing 
the prayer with a hearty ‘ Amen !’ from each, they arose. Johnson 
took a long breath, and said, with emphasis, “Moody, I feel better 1” 
Shortly afterwards he asked, “ Will you stand by me ?” “ Certainly, 

I wil!,” was the answer. “ Well, Moody, I can depend upon you ; you 
are one in a hundred thousand !” He then commenced pacing the 
floor again. Suddenly he wheeled, the current of his thought having 
changed, and said, “ Oh ! Moody, I don’t want you to tliink I Lave 
become a religious man because I asked you to pray. I am sorry to 
say it, but I am not, and have never pretended to be, religious. Ho 
one knows this better than you; but. Moody, there is one thing about 
it — no believe in Almighty God ! And I believe also in the Bible, 
and I say, damn me, if Nashville shall be surrendered !” ’ ” 

jind ITashville was not surrendered ! 

Judge Baldwin, of California, being in Washington, called one day 
on General Halleck, and, presuming upon a familiar acquaintance iu 
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California a few yeara sinee^ solicited a pass outside of oiir lines to see 
a brother in Vi^lni% not thinking that he woukl meet %vith a rte 
fusal, as both his brother and himself were good Union men. “ Wo’ 
have been deceived too often,” said Gener^ Halleck, and I regret I ' 
can't grant it” Jndge B* then went to Stanton, and was very briefly 
disposed of with the Mine result Finally, ho obtained an intervieir' 
with Mr, Lincoln, and stated his ease. ** nave you applied to Gen- ‘ 
eral Iliilleck !” inquired the President ** Yes, and met with a flat 
refusal,” said Judge B. “Then you must see Stanton,” continued the 
President “ I have, and with the same result,” was the reply. 
“ Well, then,” said Mr, Lincoln, with a smile, “ I can do nothing ; for 
you must know that I ham Mty litik infiumce with Ihin Admirmtration,^ 

One bright morning, last May, the Sunday-school children of the 
city of Washington, marching in procession on “ anniversaiy ” day, 
passed in review througli the portico on the north side of the White 
House. The President stood at the open window above the door, 
responding with a smile and a bow to the lusty cheers of the little 
folks as they passed. lion. Mr. Odell, id ways wide awake when Sun- 
day-schod children are around, witli one or two other gentlemen, 
stood by liis side as I joined the group. It was a beautiful sight ; the 
rosy-cheeked boys and girls, in their “ Sunday's best,” with banners 
and flowers, all intent upon seeing the Presiilent, and, as they caught 
sight of his tall ligure, cheering us if their very lives depended upon 
it ! After enjoying the scene for some time, making pleasant remarks 
about a face that now and tlnni struck him, Mr. Lincoln said : “ I heard 
a story last night about Daniel Webster wlien a lad, which was new 
to me, and it has been*rumiing in my head all the morning. When 
quite young, at school, Daniel was one day guilty of a gross violation 
of the rules. lie was <I(de(de{l in the a(*t, and called up by the teacher 
for punishment. This was to be the oUl-faslnoned * f(‘ruling’ of the 
hand. His hands happened to bo very dirty. Knowing tliis, on his 
way to the teacher's desk he spit upon the palm ot' his rif/ht hand, 
wiping it oft' upon the side of Ills pantaloons. ‘ (dive me yoiir hand, 
sir,' said the teacher, very sternly. Out went the right hand, partly 
cleansed. The teacher looked at it a moment, an<l said, ^ Daniel, if 
you will find another hand in this school-room a.s filthy as that, I will 
let you off this time I' Instantly from behinil liis back came the kft 
hand. ‘ Here it is, sir,’ wiis the ready reply. ‘That will do,’ said the 
teacher, ‘ for this time ; you can Uko your seat, sir !' ” 

A new levy of troops required, on a certain occasion, the appoint- 
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i^ent o f a large additional number of brigadier and major genci’als. 
Among tlie immense number of applications, Mr. Lincoln came upon 
one wlierein tbe claims of a certain worthy (not in the service at all) 
“for a generalship” were glowingly set forth. But the applicant 
didn’t specify whether he wanted to he brigadier or major gcnerah 
The President observed this difficulty, and solved it by a lucid im 
dorsement. The clerk, on receiving the paper again, found written 
across its back, “Major-G-eneral, I reckon. A. Lincoln.” 

It is said that, oil the occasion of a serenade, the President was 
called for by the crowd assembled. He appeared at a window with 
his wife (who is somewhat below the medium height), and made the 
following “brief remarks:” “Here I am, and here is Mrs. Lincoln. 
That’s the long and the short of it.” 

Soon after the opening of Congress last winter, ray fiiend, the Hon. 
Mr. Shannon, from California, made the customary call at the White 
House. In the conversation that ensued, Mr. Shannon said: “Mr. 
President, I met an old friend of yours in California last summer, a 
Mr. Campbell, who had a good deal to say of your Springfield life.” 
“ Ah !” returned Mr. Lincoln, “ I am glad to hear of him. Campbell 
used to be a dry fellow in those days,” he continued. “ For a time he 
was Secretary of State. One day during the legislative vacation, a 
meek, cadaverous-looking man, with a white neckcloth, introduced 
himself to him at his office, and, stating that he had been informed 
that Mr. C. had the letting of the hall of representatives, he wished to 
secure it, if possible, for a course of lectures he desired to deliver in 
Springfield. ‘ May I ask,’ said the Secretary, ‘ what is to be the sub- 
ject of your lectures?’ ‘ Certainly,’ was the reply, with a very solemn 
expression of countenance. ‘ The course I wish to deliver is on the 
Second Coming of our Lord.’ ‘ It is of no use,’ said C. ; * if you will 
take my advice, you will not waste your time in this city. It is my 
private opinion that, if the Lord has been in Springfield once. He will 
never come the second time !’ ” 

Some gentlemen were once finding fault with the President because 
certain Generals were not given commands. “ The fact is,” replied 
Mr. Lincoln, “I have got moxQ pegs than I have holes to put them in.” 

A clergyman from Springfield, Illinois, being in Washington early in 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, called upon him, and in the course of 
conversation asked him what was to be his policy on the slavery ques 
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tIoB. Wd!,” sulci the PresMcnt, will answer, hy telling yon n 
story. Yoti know F’ather B., the old Methodist preacher I and yoii^ 
know Fojc River and its freshets! Well, once in the presence of 
Father B., a yonrig Ifethoclist was worrying abont Fox River, and ex' 
pressing fears that ho should be preTented from fulfilling some of Ms’ 
appointments by a fresliet in the river. F'atber B. checked him in Ms 
gravest milliner. Said he : ‘ Young man, I have always made it a rale- 
in my life not to cross Fox River till I get to dt V And,” added Mr. 
Lincoln, “ I am not going to worry myself over the slavery question 
till I get to it” 

** I shall ever chcrifih among the brightest memories of ray life,” 
says Rev. Dr. J, P. Tliompson, “ the recollection of an hour in his 
working-room last September, which wm one broad sheet of sunshine. 
He had spent the morning poring over the returns of a courirmartial 
upon capital cases, and studying to decide them according to truth ; 
and upon the entrance of a friend, he threw himself into an attitude 
of relaxation, and sparkled with gooddmmor. I spoke of the rapid 
rise of Union feeling since the promulgation of the Chicago platforiu, 
and the victory at Atlanta; and the question was started, which had 
contributed the most to the reviving of Union sentiment— the victory 
or the platform. “ I guess,” said the rresident, “ it was the victory; 
at any rate, Fd rather have that repeiitc*(I.” 

Bi‘ing informed of the death of John Morgan, he said, Well, I 
wouldn’t crow over anyluidy’s death ; hut I can take this as rmgnedly 
as any dispimsation of Provitlenee.” 

My attention lias Ixum two cxr three times called to a paragrapli 
now going the rounds of tlu^ newspapers concerning a singular appa- 
rition of lnins(‘lf in a looking-glass, which Mr. fancolu is stated to 
have seen on the day he was first nominated at (Chicago. The story 
as told is made to appear vr*ry mystcTions, ami herH‘ving that the taste 
for the siipeiTiatural is snilicitmtly ministered unto without perverting 
the facts, 1 will tell the story as the President t(dd it tf) John Hay, the 
assistant private secretary, ami myself, W(‘. wm*e in his room togatlier 
about dark, the evening of tlie Ihiltimore Convention. The gas had 
just been lighted, and he had been tidling us how he had that after- 
noon received the news of the nomination of Andrew Jolinson for 
Vice-President before ho heard of Ids own. 

It seemed that the dispatch announcing Ills renomination had been 
sent to bis office from the War Department while he was at lunch. 
Directly afterward, witliout going back to the official chamber, he pro- 
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oeeded to the War Department. While there, the telegram came 
announcing the nomination of Johnson. “ What,” said he to the oper- 
ator, ‘‘do they nominate a Vice-President before they do a President 
“Why,” replied the astonished official, “have you not heard of your 
own nomination ? It was sent to the White House two hours ago ” 
“It is all right,” replied the President; “I shall probably find it on 
my return.” 

Laughing pleasantly Qver this incident, he said, soon afterward : “A 
very singular occurrence took place the day I was nominated at Chi- 
cago, four years ago, which I am reminded of to-night. In the after- 
noon of the day, returning home from down town, I went up-stairs to 
Mrs. Lincoln’s sitting-room. Feeling somewhat tired, I lay down 
upon a couch in the room, directly opposite a bureau upon which was 
a looking-glass. As I reclined, my eye fell upon the glass, and I saw 
distinctly two images of myself, exactly alike, except that one was a 
little paler than the other. I arose, and lay down again, with the 
same result. It made me quite uncomfortable for a few moments; hut 
some friends coming in, the matter passed out of my mind. The next 
day, wliilo walking in the street, I was suddenly reminded of the cir- 
cumstance, and the disagreeable sensation produced by it returned. I 
had never seen any thing of the kind before, and did not know wbat tc 
make of it. I determined to go home and place myself in the same 
position, and if the same effect was produced, I would make up my 
mind that it was the natural result of some principle of refraction or 
optics which I did not understand, and dismiss it. I tried, the experi- 
ment, with the same result, and as I had said to myself, accounting for 
it on some principle unknown to me, it ceased to trouble me. But,” 
said he, “ some time ago I tried to produce the same effect here, by 
arranging a glass and couch in the same position, without success.” 
He did not say, as is asserted in the story as printed, that either he or 
Mrs. Lincoln attached any omen to it 'whatever. INeither did he say 
the double reflection .was seen while he was walking about tbe room. 
On tbe contrary, it was only visible in a certain position, and at a cer- 
tain angle, and therefore, he thought, could be accounted for upon scien 
tific principles. 

A distinguished public officer being in Washington, in an interview 
with the President, introduced tbe question of emancipation. “Well, 
you see,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ we’ve got to be very cautious bow we 
manage tbe negro question. If we’re not, we shall be like the barber 
out in Illinois, who was shaving a fellow with a hatchet face and lan- 
tern jaws like mine. The barber stuck his finger in his customer’s 
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mouth to make liis cheek stick out, hut wliile sliaviiig away he cr^. 
through the fellow’s cheek md cut off liis own finger 1 If wo are uht 
very careful, we shall <io m the bwher did 

At the White House one day some gentlemen were present from 
the West^ excited and troubled about the commissions or omissions 
of the Administration. The President hcfurd them patiently, and the© 
replied Gentlemen, snppose all the property you were worth was 
in gold, imd you had put it in the hands of Blondin to carry across 
the Niagam River on a rope, would yon shake the cable, or keep shont^ 
ingont to him — ‘Blondin, stand up a little stmighter— Blondin, stoop 
a littiie more^ — go a little faster — lean a little more to the north^ — lean 
a little more to the south f No, you would hold your breath as wdl 
as your tongue, and keep your hands off until he was safe over. THbe 
Government are carrying an immense weight Untold treasures are 
in their hands. They are doing the very best they can. Don’t badg^ 
them. Keep silence, and we’ll get you safe across.” 

Being asked at another time by an “ anxiom” visitor as to what be 
would do in certain contingencies— provided the rebellion was not 
subdued after three or four years of effort on the part of the Govern 
ment — “Oh,” said the President “there is no alternative hut to ke^ 
^pegging' awagP^ 

After the issue of the Emancipation Proclamation, Governor 
Morgan, of New York, was at the White House one day, when the 
President said “ I do not agree w'ith those who say that slavery is 
dead. We are like whalers who have been long on a clmse — we have 
at last got the harpoon into the monster, but we must now look how 
we steer, or, with one ‘ flop ’ of his tail, lie will yet send us all into 
eternity I” 

% 

During a public “reception,” a farmer, from one of the border 
counties of Virginia, told the President that the Union soldiers, in 
passing his farm, liad ludped themselves not only to hay, but hia 
horse, and he hoped the President would urge the proper officer to 
consider his claim immediately. 

Mr. Lincoln said that this reminded him of an old acquaintance of 
hia, “Jack Chase,” who used to be a lumberman on the Illinois, a steady, 
sober man, and the best raftsman on the river. It was quite a trick, 
twenty-five years ago, to take the logs over the rapids; but he was 
skilful with a raft, and always kept lier straight in the channel 
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Finally a steamer was put on, and Jack was made captain of ker. 
fie always used to take tke wheel, going through the rapids. One 
clay when the boat was plunging and wallowing along the boiling cur- 
rent, and Jack’s utmost vigilance was being exercised to keep her in 
the narrow channel, a boy pulled his coat-tail, and hailed him with — 
“ Say, Mister Captain ! I wish you would just stop your boat a min* 
ute — I’ve lost my apple overboard I” 

The President was once speaking about an attack made on him by 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War for a certain alleged blun- 
der, or something worse, in the Soutliwest — the matter involved being 
one which had fallen directly under the observation of the officer to 
whom he was talking, who possessed official evidence completely up- 
setting all the conclusions of the Committee, 

Might it not be well for me,” queried the officer, to set this 
matter right in a letter to some paper, stating the facts as they actually 
transpired ?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the President, “ at least, not now. If I were to 
tty to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on me, this shop 
might as well he closed for any other business. I do the very best 1 
know how — the very best I can ; and I mean to keep doing so unti. 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me 
won’t amount to any thing. If the end brings me out wrong, ten 
angels swearing I was right would make no difference.” 

A gentleman was relating to the President how a friend of his had 
been driven away from New Orleans as a Unionist, and how, on his 
expulsion, when he asked to see the writ by which he was expelled, 
the deputation which called on him told him that the Government had 
made up their minds to do nothing illegal, and so they had issued no 
illegal writs, and simply meant to make him go of his own free will. 

Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ that reminds me of a hotel-keeper down 
at St. Louis, who boasted that he never had a death in his hotel, for 
whenever a guest was dying in his house he carried him out to die in 
the gutter.” 

One evening the President brought a couple of friends into the 
** State dining-room ” to see my picture. Something was said, in the 
conversation that ensued, that reminded” him of the following circum- 
stance: Judge said he, “held the strongest ideas of rigid 

go^ crnment and close construction that I ever met. It was said of 
him. on one occasion, that he would hanp a man for blowing his nose 
AM 
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ill tlio street, but lie woiilil qiiash tlie Indictincrit if it failed U specify 
wbicb hand he blew It with!” 

On one occasion, In the ExeciitlT© chamber, there were present a 
number of gentlemen, among them Mr* Seward. 

A point in the conversation sn|wcsting the thouglit, Mr. Lincoln 
said: ‘‘Seward, jon never heard, did you, how I earned my first dob 
krf’ said Mr. Seward. “Well/’ replied ho, “I wm about 

eighteen years of age. I belonged, you know, to what they call 
down South, the ‘scrubs;* people who do not own slaves are nobody 
there. But we had succeeded in raising, chiefly by my labor, suffi- 
cient produce, m I thought, to justify me in taking it do^n the river 
to sell. 

“ After much persuimion, I got the consent of mother to go, and 
constructed a little flatboat, large enough to take a barrel or two of 
things, that we had gathered, with myself and little bundle, down to 
New Orleans. A steamer was coming down the river. We have, you 
know, no wharves on the Western stri‘ams; and the custom was, if pas- 
sengers were at any of the lanclings, for them to go out in a boat, the 
steamer stopping and taking them on board. 

*‘1 was contemplating my new flatboat, and wondering whether I 
could make it stronger or improve it in any particular, when two men 
came down to the shore in carriages with trunks, and looking at the 
different boats singled out mine, and asked, ‘Who owns this?* X 
answered, souKnvIjat modestly, * I do.* ‘ Will you,* said one of them, 
‘take US and our trunks out to the steamer?* ‘(Vrtainly,* said I I 
was very gkul to have the chance of eaniing Hometliing, I supposed 
that each of them would give me two or thn^e bits. The trunks were 
put on ray flatboat, tln^ passengers seated themselves on the trunks, 
and I sculled thein out to the steamboat. 

“They got on board, and I lifted up tlieir heavy trunks, and put 
them on deck. The steamer wjis about to put on steam again, wlien I 
called out that they had forgotten to pay im\ Each of them took 
from his pocket a silver half-dollar, and threw it on tluj floor of my 
boat. 1 could scarcely believe my eyes as I picdccid up tlio money, 
(xoiitlcmen, you may think it was a very little, tiling, and in these day.-i 
it seems to me a trifle; but it was a most important incident in my 
life. I could scarcely credit that I, a poor boy, had earned a dodar in 
less than a day-— that by honest work I liad earned a dollar. The 
world seemed wider and fairer before me. I was a more hopeful and 
confident heing from that time.’* 
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la August, 1864, the President called for five hundred thousand 
more men. The country was much depressed. The rebels had, in 
comparatively small force, only a short time before, been to the very 
gates of Washington, and returned almost unharmed. 

The Presidential election was impending. Many thought another 
call for men at such a time would injure, if not destroy, Mn Lincoln’s 
chances for re-election, A friend said as much to him one day, after 
the President had told him of his purpose to make such a call. As to 
my re-election,” replied Mr. Lincoln, *4t matters not. TFe must ham 
the men. If I go down, I intend to go, like the Cumherland, with my 
colors flying !” 

A gentleman was one day finding fault with the constant agitation 
in Congress of the slavery question. He remarked that, after the adop- 
tion of the Emancipation policy, he had hoped for something new. 

There was a man down in Maine,” said the President, in reply, 
“ who kept a grocery-store, and a lot of fellows used to loaf around 
that for their toddy. He only gave ’em New England rum, and they 
drank pretty considerable of it. But after a while they began to get 
tired of that, and kept asking for something new — something new — all 
the time. Well, one night, when the whole crowd were around, the 
grocer brought out his glasses, and says he, ^ IVe got something ITew 
for you to drink, boys, now.’ ‘ Honor bright ?’ said they. ‘ Honor 
bright,’ says he, and with that he sets out a jug. ‘Thar,’ says he, 
‘that’s something new; it’s New England rum!’ says he. Now,” re- 
marked Mr. Lincoln, I guess we’re a good deal like that crowd, and 
Congress is a good deal like that store-keeper I” 

About a week after the Chicago Convention, a gentleman from 
New York called upon the President, in company with the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Mr. Dana. In the course of conversation, the gentle- 
man said : “ What do you think, Mr. President, is the reason General 
McClellan does not reply to the letter from the Chicago Convention 

“Oh 1” replied Mr. Lincoln, with a characteristic twinkle of the eye, 
is intrenching P'* 

On the occasion when the telegram from Cumberland Gap reached 
Mr. Lincoln that “ firing was heard in the direction of Knoxville,” he 
remarked that he was “ glad of it” Some person present, who had 
the perils of Burnside’s position uppermost in his mind, could not see 
why Mr. Lincoln should be glad of it, and so expressed himself, 
“ Why, you see,” responded the President, “it reminds me of Mistress 


Bailie Ward, a neighbor of mine, who had a very large family. Octa 
alonallj one^of her niimeroua progeny wonlcl ho heard crying in some 
otit-of4ho»way place, npon which Mrs, Ward would cjcekim, ‘Tliore’s 
one of my children that isn’t dead yet T 

‘*On Mr. Lincoln’s reception-day, afler the nomination,” wrote 
Theodore Tilton, in a letter to the Independent^ ^‘his face wore an 
expression of satisfaction rather than elation. Ilb reception of Mr, 
Garrison was an equal honor to host and guest In alluding to oui 
failure to find the old jail, he said, * Well, Mr. GarriTOn, when you first 
went to Baltimore, you couldn’t get out ; but the second time, you 
couldn’t get in.’ When one of us mentioned the great enthusiasm at 
the convention after Senator Morgan’s proposition to amend the Con- 
stitution, abolishing slavery, Mr. Lincoln instantly said, ‘ It was I whe 
suggested to Mr. Morgan that he should put that idea into his opening 
speech.’ This was the very best word he has said since die procla- 
mation of freedom.” 

In the spring of 1862, the President spent several days at Fortress 
Monroe, awaiting military operations upon the Peninsula. As a po^ 
tion of the Cabinet were with him, that was temporarily the seat of 
government, and he bore with him constantly the burden of public 
affairs. His favorite diversion was reading Shakspeare, whom ho 
rendered with fine discrimination of emphasis and feeling. One day 
(it chanced to be the day before the taking of Norfolk), as ho sat I’ead- 
ing alone, he called to his aide in the adjoining room—^^Yoii have 
been writing long enough, Colonel, come in here ; I want to road you 
a passage in Hamlet.” Ho read the discussion on ambition between 
Hamlet and bis courtiers, and the soliloquy, in which conscience de- 
baters of a future state. This was followed by pas.sages from MacbetL 
Then opening to King John, he read from the third act the passage in 
which Constance bewails her imprisoned, lost boy. 

Tlien closing the book, and recalling the words— 

“ And, father eardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again 

Mr. Lincoln said ; ** Colonel, did you ever dream of a lost friend, and 
feel that you were holding sweet communion with that friend, and yet 
have a sad consciousness that it was not a reality ?— -just so I dream of 
my boy Willie.” Overcome with emotion, he dropped his head on 
the table, and sobbed aloud. 

♦ Ogloncl I^e Grand B. Cannon, of Ooacral WooCa staff. 
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A few days before the President’s death, Secretary Stanton tendered 
his resignation of the War. Department He accompanied the act with 
a most heart-felt tribute to Mr. Lincoln’s constant friendship and faith- 
ful devotion to the country, saying, also, that he, as Secretary, had 
accepted the position to hold it only until the war should end, and that 
now he felt his work was done, and his duty was to resign. 

Mr. Lincoln was greatly moved by the Secretary’s words, and tear- 
ing in pieces the. paper containing the resignation, and throwing his 
arms about the Secretary, he said : “ Stanton, you have been a good 
friend and a faithful public servant, and it is not for you to say when 
you will no longer be needed here.” Several friends of both parties 
were present on the occasion, and there was not a dry eye that wit- 
nessed the scene. 

One of the last, if not the very last story told by President Lin- 
coln, was to one of his Cabinet who came to see him, to ask if it would 
be proper to permit Jake Thompson to slip through Maine in disguise 
and embark for Portland. The President, as usual, was disposed to 
be merciful, and to permit the arch-rebel to pass unmolested, but the 
Secretary urged that he should be arrested as a traitor. By permit- 
ting him to escape the penalties of treason,” persistently remarked the 
Secretary, you sanction it.” Well,” replied Mr. Lincoln, let me 
tell you a story. There was an Irish soldier here last summer, who 
wanted something to drink stronger than water, and stopped at a drug- 
shop, where he espied a soda-fountain. ‘ Mr. Doctor,’ said he, ‘ give 
me, plase, a glass of soda-wather, an’ if yes can put in a few drops of 
whiskey unbeknown to any one. I’ll be obleeged.’ Now,” continued 
Mr. Lincoln, if Jake Thompson is permitted to go through Maine 
unbeknown to any one, what’s the harm ? So don’t have him arrested.” 

It will he remembered that an extra session of Congi’ess was called 
in July following Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. In the mess^'e then 
sent in, speaking of secession, and the measures taken by the South- 
ern leaders to bring it about, there occurs the following 'remark: — 
^^With rebellion thus su^ar-coated, they liave been drugging the public 
mind of their section for more than thirty years, until at length they 
have brought many good men to a willingness to take up arms against 
the Government,” &c. Mr. Defrees, the Government printer, told 
me that, when the message was being printed, he was a good deal 
disturbed by the use of the term “ sugar-coated,” and finally went to 
the President about it. Their relations to each other being of the 
most intimate character, he told Mr. Lincoln frankly, that he ought to 
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raroember tliat a nsa»ig0 to Congrm wm a different ^air from a 
apeecli at a mass- meeting In Illiriok— tliat the mewages became a part 
of history, and should bo written aecordiogly. 

What is the matter now f” inquired the Pr^iJont 
u AYhy,’’ said Mr. Dcfroes, “ you !ia%^c used an undignified expres- 
don ill- the mcwage;^’ and then, reading the paragraph aloud, he 
added, ^ I would alter the structure of that, if I were you.” 

‘^Defrocs,” replied Mr. Lincoln, ‘Hliat word expresses precisely my 
idea, and I am not going to change it. The time will neter ‘come in 
this country when the people won’t know exactly what tapar-coafed 
rnfans P 

On a Eubsequent occasion, Mr. Defrees teld me, a certain sentence 
of another message was very awkwardly constraetedL Calling the 
Fresidenfs attention to it in the proof-copy, the latter acknowledged 
the force of the objection raised, and said, ‘‘Co home, DefreiB, and 
SCO if you can better it.” Tlie next day Mr. Defrees took in to Mm 
his amendment Mr. Lincoln met iiim by saying: “Seward found the 
same fault that you did, and he has been rewriting the paragraph 
also.” Then reading Mr. Defrees’s version, he said : “ I believe you 
have boat Seward ; but, ‘ I jings’ ” (a common expression with him), 
“ I think I can beat you both.” Then taking up bis pen, lio wrote the 
Ecntenco as it was finally printed. 

A Congressman elect, from New York State, was once pressing a 
matter of considerable importance upon Mr. Lincoln, urging his official 
action. “You must sec Uaymond about this,” said the IVesident (re- 
ferring to the editor of the New York TinieH); “ lie is my Lieutenant- 
General in politics. Whatever ho says is right in the premises, shall 
be done.” 

The evening before I left Wnshington, an incident occurred, illus- 
trating very perfectly the character of tlie man. For two days m.y 
large painting bad been on oxliibition, upon its completion, in the 
East Room, which liad been thronged witli visitors. Late in the after- 
noon of the second day, the “black-horse cavalry” escort drew up as 
usual in front of the portico, preparatory to the President’s leaving for 
the “Soldiers’ Home,” where he spent tlie midsummer nights. While 
the carriage was waiting, I looked around for him, wishing to say a 
farewell word, knowing that I should have no other opportunity. 
Presently I saw him standing half-way between the portico and the 
gateway loading to the War Department, leaning against the iron 
fence — one arm thrown over the railing, and one foot on the stone 
coping which supports it, evidently having been intercepted, on bia 
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way in, from the War Department, by a plain-looking man, who was 
■giving him, very diffidently, an account of a difficulty which he had 
been unable to have rectified. While waiting, I walked out leisurely 
to the President’s side. He said very little to the man, but was intently 
studying the expression of his face while he was narrating his trouble. 
When he had finished, Mr. Lincoln said to him, “Have you a blank 
card?” The man searched his pockets, but finding none, a gentleman 
standing near, who had overheard the question, came forward, and 
said, “ Here is one, Mr. President.” Several persons had, in the mean 
time, gathered around. Taking the card and a pencil, Mr. Lincoln sat 
down upon the stone coping, which is not more than five or six inches 
above the pavement, presenting almost the appearance of sitting upon 
the pavement itself, and wrote an order upon the card to the proper 
official to “ examine this man’s case.” While writing this, I observed 
several persons passing down the promenade, smiling at each other, at 
what I presume they thought the undignified appearance of the Head 
cf the Nation, who, however seemed utterly unconscious, either of any 
impropriety in the action, or of attracting any attention. To me it 
was not only a touching picture of the native goodness of the man, 
but of innate nobility of character, exemplified not so much by a dis- 
regard of conventionalities, as in unconsciousness that there could be 
any breach of etiquette, or dignity, in the manner of an honest at- 
tempt to serve, or secure justice to a citizen of the Republic, however 
humble he may be. 

THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 

On the afternoon of Friday, February 5, 1864, I rang the bell of 
Mr. Lovejoy’s boarding-house, on Fifteenth street, Washington. He 
was then very ill, though his friends did not apprehend that he was so 
near the close of his noble and faithful career. It is a sad satisfaction 
to me now to remember that one of the last acts of this good man’s 
life was the writing, while sitting up in his bed, of the note introdu- 
cing me to Mr. Lincoln. My first interview with the President took 
place the next day, at the customary Saturday afternoon public recep- 
tion. Never shall I forget the thrill which went through my whole 
being as I first caught sight of that tall, gaunt form through a distant 
door, bowed down, it seemed to me, even then, with the weight of the 
nation he carried upon his heart, as a mother carries her suffering 
child, and thought of the place he held in the affections of the peo- 
ple, and the prayers ascending constantly, day after day, in his beha.f 1 
The crowd was passing through the rooms, and presently it wre my 
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turn and name to be announced. Oreetlng in* very pleastnily, 
soon afterward made an iippointmciit to ice me in liis officlid ckana* 
tier, directly lifter tlie ebic of tine “ reecjitkin,” TIio hour named 
found me at the wtdl-reinemberad door of the tparlment— that dooi 
watched diiil}% with so many conflicting' emotions of hope and fear, by 
the miseellaiieoiis throng gathered there. The Fresident was alon^ 
and already deep in official business, wluoh was always prewing. H® 
received melrith the frank kindness and simplicity so charactenstib 
. of his nature ; and, after reading Mr. Lovejoj’s note, said : “ Well, 
Mr. Carpenter, we will turn you in loose here, and try to give yon a' 
good chance to work out your idea.” Tljeu giving me a place close 
beside his own arm-chair, he entered ujk>ii the account which I shall 
now attempt to write out, as nearly as possible in bis own words, of 
the circumstances attending the adoption vf the Emancipation poliey. 
First, however, let me glance very briefly at the condition of the coun- 
try at this juncture. 

The summer of 1802 wm the gloomiest period of the war. After 
the most stupendous preparatioim known in modi'rn waifaro, McClel- 
lan, with an army of one handnai and sijcty thousand men, had re* 
treated from the Peninsula, after the seven days’ ” severe flghting 
before Riclimond, and great depression followed the disappointment 
of the brilliant hopes of the beginning of the campaign. The ‘‘On 
to Richmond” had been succeeded by “Back to Washington;” and 
the Rebellion, (IusIhhI with success, was more deflant than evert 

Thus far, the \var had heim prosecuted by th<i Athninistration with* 
out touching slavery in any manner. The reasoim for this arc admi- 
rably set fi>rth in Mr. Liiundu’s letter to Colonel Ibalges, 

Going over substantially th(^ same grouml on an occasion I well 
remernlxir, Mr. Lineoln said “ The paramount i{h‘a of the Consti- 
tution is the preservation «>f the Union. It may not l>e spiKhfied in 
80 many words, but of this there can be no (piestion ; for witliout the 
Union the Constitution would he worthless. Tln^ Union made the 
Constitution, not the Constitution the Union! It seems (dear that, 
if the emergency should aris(‘ that slavery, or any otluo* institution, 
stood in the way of the maintenance <^f the Union, and the alterna- 
tive was presented to the Exceutive, of the destruction of one or the 
other, he could not hesitate between the two. T can now,” ho 
continued, “most solemnly assert that T did all in my judgment tliat 
could be done to i*estorc the Union without inttu-feritig with tlu^ insti- 
tution of slaveiy. Wc failed, and the blow at slavery was struck !” 

I now take up the history of the Proclaun5tioa itself, as Mr. Lin- 
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coin gave it to me, on the occasion of our first interview, and written 
down by myself soon afterward : — 

‘‘It had got to he,’’ said he, “midsummer, 1862. Things had 
gone on from bad to worse, until I felt that we had reached the end 
of our rope on the plan of operations we had been pursuing ; that we 
had about played our last card, and must change our tactics or lose 
the game ! I now determined upon the adoption of the Emancipation 
policy ; and, without consultation with, or the knowledge of the 
Cabinet, I prepared the original draft of the Proclamation ; and, after 
much anxious thought, called a Cabinet meeting upon the subject. 
This was the last of July, or the first part of the month of August, 
1862.” (The exact date he did not remember.) “ This Cabinet meet* 
* ing took place, T think, upon a Saturday. All were present, except- 
ing Mr, Blair, the Postmaster-General, who was absent at the open- 
ing of the discussion, but came in subsequently. I said to the Cabinet 
that I had resolved upon this step, and had not called them together 
to ask their advice, hat to lay the subject-matter of a proclamation 
before them ; suggestions as to which would be in order, after they 
had heard it road. Mr. Lovejoy,” said he, “ was in error when he 
informed you that it excited no comment, excepting on the part of 
Secretary Seward. Various suggestions were offered. Secretary 
Chase wished the language stronger in reference to the arming of the 
blacks. Mr. Blair, after he came in, deprecated the policy, on the 
ground that it would cost the Administration the fall elections. 
Nothing, however, w^as offered that I had not already fully anticipated 
and settled in my own mind, until Secretary Seward spoke. Said he : — 

* Mr. President, I approve of the Proclamation, but I question the expedi- 
ency of its issue at this juncture. The depression of the public mind, 
consequent upon our repeated reverses, is so great, that I fear the 
effect of so importaut a step, It may be viewed as the last measure 
of an exhausted Government — a cry for help ; the Government 
stretching forth its hands to Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia stretching 
forth her hands to the Government.’ His idea,” said the President, 

“ was, that it would be considered our last shriek on the retreat.” 
(This was bis precise expression.) “ ‘ Now,’ continued Mr. Seward, 

‘ while I approve the measure, I suggest, sir, that you postpone its 
issue until you can give it to the country supported by military suc- 
cess, instead of issuing it, as would be the case now, upon the greatest 
disasters of the war !’ ” Said Mr. Lincoln : — “The wisdom of the view 
of the Secretary of State struck me with very great force. It was an 
aspect of the case that, in all my thought upon the subject, I had 
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CBlirely orerlciofcecL The retiilt wii«, lliitt I jiiii the drift ef the 
kmation aside, iis you do yoar iketeli for a iiietiirp, wmiing for E?io- 
tory. Fmm time to tiriia I added or a |t»iioli»ig || 

here tntl ilicr(% witlilrig the pmgresa of ovoiiIh, Well, tlio neit Bewi 
we had was of I'^opek dimeter, at Hull Itiiii. TiuiigH looked dirl^ 
than ever. Finally, cttiie the week of the Iwilili! of Aiitietjiin. I If. 
termiiied to wait no longer. The newt earne, I tlilfik, on Weiinesle|, 
that the tdraiittge wa» on our liide. I wa^ ihctfi ititylng at the 
diers’ Home'*’ (three roibi oiit of Watliipgloii). ** Her© I tni^^ 
writing the second draft of the preliiniiiiiry Proclaination ; came apfi 
Saturday, called the Cabinet together to hear it, and it was pnbll^ 
followitig Moiidtiy. 

**It was a somewbit ramarkabl© fact,’Mi© contifiiied, *Hhat there* 
were just one Imndred days between the datoi of the two- proclama- 
tions, is«iied tipt>n the 22d of Bepteinber and the lit of January, I 
had not made tlie eideulation at tho time.” 

At the final meeting on Saturday, another Interesting incident ee^ 
curred in connection with Secretary Be ward. The Prtmident had wab 
ten the important part of tlie Proclamatioii in tliene words i*— 

“ That on the first day of Janiiary, in tho your of onr Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-lhree, all persons htdd as slaves 
wdthin any State or designated part of i State, tho people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United Statcfii, shtill be then, 
thenceforward, and forever, ritaa ; ami the Kxeeutive Government of 
tho United States^ includmg the military and tiavnl authority thereof 
will the freedoiu of Mieh perwnm, and will dtj ik) iictoraok 

to repress sueh pCTSiOis, or any of them, in any efforts lliey may make 
for their actual frec»h>m.”— “ When I finished reading this paragraph,” 
resumed Mr. Linroln, Mr. Seward stoppi^d me, and said : * I thick, 
Mr. President, that y<Hi should insert after the \vt»rd ** in 

that sentence, tlie words anrl maiultiinJ** ^ I rt‘plied that I had already 
fully considered the import of that expreHsion in tliin connection, but 
I had not introduced it, because it was not my way to proiniso what 
I was not entirely that I could perform, and 1 was not prepared 
to say that 1 thought we were exactly able to ‘ maintain’ tins.” 

“But,” said he, Mr. Seward insisted that we ought to take this 
ground; and the words finally went in.” 

Mr. Lincoln then proceeded to shcov me tho various positions oc- 
cupied by himself and the different members of tho cabinet on the 
occasion of the first meeting. “As nearly as I remember,” said ho, 
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“the Secretary of the Treasury and the* Secretary of War were here, 
at ray right hand — the others were grouped at the left.” 

From the first, the President seemed much interested in my work, 
but as it progressed, his interest increased. He was in the habit of 
bringing many friends in to see what advance I was making from day 
to day, and I have known him to come by himself as many as three or 
four times in a single day. It seemed a pleasant diversion to him 
to watch the gradual progress of the work, and his suggestions, though 
sometimes quaint and homely, were almost invariably excellent. Sel- 
dom was he heard to allude to any thing that might be construed into 
a personality in connection with any member of his Cabinet. On 
one occasion, however, I remember, with a sly twinkle of the eye, he 
turned to a senatorial friend whom he had brought in to see the pic- 
ture, and said : “ Mrs. Lincoln calls Mr. Carpenter’s ^group “ The 
Family P 

At the end of about six months’ incessant labor, the picture drew 
near completion. The curiosity of the public to see it was so great 
that, by special permission of Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, it was placed in 
the “ East Room,” and, for two days, thrown open for free exhibition. 
At the close of the second day, just previous to the canvas being taken 
down and rolled up, the President came in to take, as he said, a “fare- 
well look at the picture.” He sat in front of it for some time, and I 
asked him if he had aught of criticism to make. lie said he could 
suggest nothing whatever as to the portraiture — “ the likenesses seemed 
to him absolutely perfect.” I then called his attention to the accesso- 
ries of the picture, stating that these had been selected from the ob- 
jects in the Cabinet ‘chamber with reference solely to their bearing upon 
the subject. “Yes,” said he, “I see the war-maps, the portfolios, the 
stoe-map, and all ; but the book in the corner, leaning against the 
chair-leg, you have changed the title of that, I see.” “ Yes,” I replied, 
“ at the last moment I learned that you frequently consulted, during 
the period you were preparing the Proclamation, Solicitor Whiting’s 
work on the ‘ War Powers of the President,’ so I simply changed the 
title of the book, leaving the old sheepskin binding as it was.” 
“ Now,” said he, “ Whiting’s book is not a regular la\\-book. It is all 
very well that it should bo there; but I would suggest that you change 
the character of the binding. It now looks like an old volume of 
United States Statutes.” I thanked him for this criticism, and then 
said, “Is there any thing else that you would like changed ?” “ I see 
nothing,” said he ; “ all else is perfectly satisfactory to me. In my 
judgment, it is as good a piece of work as the subject will admit of.” 
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And then, in lik siinpledioartcd, mmmi wny, lie saiil to m% Anal 
am right glncl j<iii liavo clan® itP 

In Feliriiiiry last, a few ckyi after the pmmge of tli© ** Constitutionil 
Ameiitlinerit,” I wa* in Wntliingtcm, atid wm received hj Mr. Lincoln 
With the kiricliiess and fainiliiiritjr wliicli liiid cliaractcsrized our pmi 
oils intercourse, I md to him one dny that I wm very proud to have 
been the artist to have imt conceived of tlie design of painting a pie- 
tiiro commemorative of tlio Act of Emimcipation ; tliiit subsequent 
oceiirreiices liac! only confiniied my timm irst judgment of that act as 
the most sublime moral event in oar history. ** Yes,” said— he and 
never do I remember to have noticed in him more oarnestnoss of ex- 
pression or manner— ** as affairs hiivc turned, it h the central act of my 
Administration, and the great event of the ninelecrith century.” 

I remember to liave asked him, mi tine ocension, if there wi^ not 
some opposition manifested on the part of severid members of tho 
Cabinet to the Emiiiicipation policy. He aaid, in reply: ‘‘Nothing 
more than I have statetl to ymu Kir. Blair ihoiight we sliould lose the 
fall elections, and opposed it on that ground only.” Baid I, “ I have 
understood that Seeretiiry Smith was not in favor i>f your action. Mr. 
Blair told me that, when the meeting i IoschI, be and the Seerotary of 
the Interior went away together, and that the latter t »d him, if teo 
President carried out that policy, he might count on losing /mifkna, , 
surer* “ He never said any thing of the kirnl to me,” returned tho 
President. “And h<iw,” said I,** does Mr. Pdair feel idjout it now?” 
“Oh,” was the j>renipt reply, *‘lo prov«‘d right in regard to tho fell 
elections, hut he is sati>{it'd that we liave sinee gaiinnl more than wo 
lost” “I Iiave been told,” «ai<l I, “that Judgt* Hates doubted the 
constitutionaiity of the Proclamation. **“ H«' iiev«*r exprc*ssed such an 
opinion in my hearing,” rejdied Mr. Linecdu. “No member of tho 
(hilnnet ever disseutoil rrt>m tin* porun*, in any eonversaliou with mo.” 

There was one marked elemout of .Mr. I/im’uIn*h eharaeter adinirahlj 
expressed by the ILm. Bclmyler Colfax, in his oration at <1iieago upon 
his death: “When his jucigment. which neteti s!i>wly, but which was 
almost as immovable as the eternal hills when set tleil, was grasping 
some siibj(‘ct of importance, the arguments against his own desires 
seemed uppermost in his mind, and, in c‘onversing upon it, ho would 
present those argmnents, to see if they could be rebuttcal.” 

In illustration of this, I need only hwv nanau itie met that tho in- 
terview between himself and the (dufmgo chilegatlon of clergymen, 
appointed to urge upon him tb(‘ issue of a Prot^lamalioii of Emanci 
pation, took place September 13, 1802, just about a month after tho 
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President had declared his estahlishcd purpose to take this step at the 
Cabinet meeting which I have described. He said to this commit- 
tee ; “I do not want to issue a document that the whole world will 
see must necessarily be inoperative, like the Pope’s bull against the 
comet!” After drawing out their views upon the subject, he con- 
cluded the interview with these memorable words : — 

“Do not misunderstand me, because I have mentioned these objec 
tions. They indicate the difficulties which have thus far prevented 
my action in some such way as you desire. I have not decided against 
a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under ad- 
visement. And I can assure you that the subject is on my mind, by 
day and night, more than' any other. Whatever shall appear to be 
God’s will, I will do I I trust that, in the freedom with which I have 
canvassed your views, I have not in any respect injured your feelings.” 

In further illustration of this peculiarity of his mind, I will say 
here, to silence forever the cavils of those who have asserted that he 
was forced by the pressure of public opinion to nominate Mr. Chase 
as Judge Taney’s successor, that, notwithstanding his apparent hesita- 
tion upon this subject, and all that was reported at the time in the 
newspapers as to the chances of the various candidates, it is a fact well 
known to several of his most intimate friends that “ there had never 
been a time during bis Presidency, that, in the event of the death of 
Judge Taney, he had not fully intended and expected to nominate 
Salmon P. Chase for Chief Justice.” These were his very words, ut- 
tered in this connection. 

Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet meeting, immediately after 
the battle of Antietain, and just prior to the issue of the September 
Proclamation, the President entered upon the business before them, by 
saying that “ the time for the annunciation of the Emancipation policy 
could no longer be delayed. Public sentiment,” he thought, “ would 
sustain it, many of his warmest friends and supp’orters demanded it — 
and he had promised his God that he would do itP^ The last part of 
this was littered in a low tone, and appeared to be heard by no one 
but Secretary Chase, who was sitting near him. He asked the Presi- 
dent if he correctly understood him. Mr, Lincoln replied : I made 
n solemn vow before God that, if General Lee were driven back from 
Pennsylvania, I would crown the result by the declaration of freedom 
to the slaves I” 

In concluding this article, it will perhaps be expected that I should 
take some notice of an assertion, made originally in an editorial article 
in The Independent^ upon the withdrawal of Mr. Chase from the polit- 
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leal mm$m of 18§4, and widely copied, in wliicli it wm staM 
ilie conckillng psragimpli of Ih© Pr#ela»»tioti wts fmm tlie pen ef 
Secretary Cliiiia. One of Mr. Llnco!i*i iatimate friciiicli (this inddeut 
mm related to me by th© geatleman himself), who felt tlmt there was 
an iinproprietj in this publication, at tliat time, for which Mr. Gbaj^e 
was in some degree retponiibli, wenl to see the Frcuident about it 
Oh/’ said Mr. Liiiooln, with hk characteristic limpUdty and Crwdo®- 
from all suspieicin, ** Mr, Chase had iiotliiiig to do with it; I tMnfc 
Biciitioiicd the eirciirnslaiice to Mr. Tilton iiiyaelf,” 

The facta in the case are these : while the riM^tsiire was pendin|,- 
Mr. Chase submitted to the Fresident t tlraft. «if i proclamation, m* 
bodying his views upon the subject, which elosetl with the appropds^ 
and solemn wor<ls referred to: ** And upon this act, aincerely bdkfeu- 
to he an act of justice warranted by the Cotistiliition, I invoke tie 
considerato judgment of tnanklnd, and the gnmioui favor of AlmigWy 

Godr 

Mr. Lincoln adojited this seiitene© Intact, eiceptirig thatho inserted 
after the word “Constitution” the words “upon military necessity/ 
Thus in endecl what I have long felt to be a duty I owed to tie 
world"— the record of circumitaiict*! attending tlm preparation and 
issue of the third great state paper which has marked the progress of 
our Anglo-Saxon civilixation. 

First, is the “Maona <!haiita/’ wrested liy tfm Imrorm of England 
from King John; m*cond, tlu» “ ! >i;ri.AiuTioN or iNDKPEmJENCB;’’ and 
third, wtnlliy ho phe*<*d up«iu tiu* tuldcls of history, side by side 
with the two fu’Ht, is “Aiuiaiiam LiNrouKk PiiorLAMATioN of Emab- 

CIPATIOK,” 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

LETTERS ON SUNDRY OCCASIONS. 


TO MIL HODGES, OF KENTUCKY. 

Executive Mansion, 'Washington, April 4, 1864. 

A.. G. Hodges, Esq., Erankfort, Kentucky: 

Mt Dear Sir : — You ask me to put in writing the substance of what I 
verbally said the other day, in your presence, to Governor Bramlette and 
Senator Dixon. It was about as follows: — 

I am naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong. I cannot remember when I did not so think and feel, and yet 
I have never understood that the Presidency conferred upon me an un- 
restricted right to act officially upon this judgment and feeling. It was 
in the oath 1 took that I would to the best of my ability preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. I could not take 
the office without taking the oath. Kor was it my view that I might 
take an oath to get power, and break the oath in using the power. I 
understood, too, that in ordinary civil administration this “oath even for- 
bade me to practically indulge my primary abstract judgment on the 
moral question of slavery. I had publicly declared this many times, and 
in many ways. And I aver that, to this day, I have done no official act 
in mere deference to my abstract judgment and feeling on slavery. I 
did understand, however, tliat my oath to preserve the Constitution to 
the best of my ability, imposed upon me the duty of preserving, By every 
indispensable means, that government, that nation, of which that Con- 
stitution was the organic law. Was it possible to lose tbe nation and 
yet preserve the Constitution? By general law, life and. limb must bo 
protected ; yet often a limb must be amputated to save a life ; but a life 
is never wisely given to save a limb. I felt that measures, otherwise 
unconstitutional, might become lawful, by becoming indispensable to the 
preservation of the Constitution, through the preservation of the nation. 
Right or wrong, I assumed this ground, and now avow it. I could not 
feel that to the best of my ability I had even tried to preserve the Con- 
stitution, if, to save slavery, or any minor matter, I should permit the 
wreck of government, country, and Constitution, altogether. When, 
early in the war. General Fremont attempted military emancipation, 1 
forbade it, because I did not then think it an indispensable necessity. 
When, a little later, General Cameron, then Secretary of War, suggested 
the arming of the blacks, I objected, because I did not yet think it an 
indispensable necessity. When, still later, General Hunter attempted 
military emancipation, I again forbade it, because I did not yet think the 
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iiiilk|ieiiMil*li' TOfcwly lm<! When, In Mftrrli, fiii4 Mti?, and lalj 

I iniid© earneiit atitl sticrewlve ipfitiik t« tim Bf»rtk‘r States ^ 
tavt#r iHWii|H*ii»iitc»d ©iiiaiielpatitin, I htdkn*t*il tlin liitli»4|n»iiHiibl© neeti. 
ilty ku* liiilitary eniaiieipiiliim and iiriiiliig lli© hliirk’^ wmilil 
nverteil by tliiit iiieniiirt. They iletdimMl the fiinl I wag, fe 

iiij heil jiiilixiiieiit, tlrivtn tti llie alterrmlh'© af ©if her i^iimnidwlng 
riiiiiii, find with it tli© C'oaitlttitlim, urtif liiyhig haiitl tipoiithi 

r<ilcirt*c! I elirisa the latter. Iti c*hcwi*iiiig if, I iic»|iefl for gre^ 

gain tliaii Itist, hwt iif Itili I wa» ii«t entirely rinifiilent. More than a 
year of trial now iliows no Iosmi by il in otir forelgii rolntlotis^ none in 
cmr licime ioiitlmorik in «nir wldto itiililiiry fiireos no lo# 

by It any how, or anywhere. On the €*ciiilrtiry, It nhow?! a gain of 

fjiiit© on© litinilred and thirty thoiiianil wihllers, w*fiiiieii, mid lahorm 

Tlies© ar® |>al|iahle slMiiit wiiiah, m hvtn^ llit^re emi b© no oa'rU 

ling. W© have the men; and we mtilcl not had ttieiii without tilt 

ineMiirii. 

And now let any Union man who eom|diilnii of the measnre, twt hlm- 
«elf by writing down In one line, that ho In for fiiibduirig tlio ribillte 
by force of arnii; and In tlie next, that he is for inking one hnndred 
and thirty thotiftand men from the Union icicle, mid tiliicing them where 
they would be but for the meaimre be eondemiis. If be cannot feoehln 
case 80 stated, it is only becauie he eatiitoi fiicii the truth. 

I add a word which was not In t!ie verbal conversation. In tillini 
this tale, I attempt no compliment to my own mgacity. I claim not to 
have controlled events, hut c<iiift*s8 plainly that events hav© controlled 
me. Now, at the end of tbre*© years' sirtigglo, the natiori'i condition is 
not wliat ©ithcr party, or any man, devis'd or expiH't«*tl. (ital alone 
claim it. Whither it is tending, mmm plain. If (fotl now wills the re- 
moval of a great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, as wall as 
you of the South, shall pay fairly for oiir compliclfy In tliiit wrong, im- 
partial history will find therein new ciuises U» attest and rcv«3r© the jus- 
tico and goodmjss of Clod. Yours truly, 

(Signed) A. Lihooln. 

TO OENKHAL IlOOICIH, 

The tollowing letters were written by tho PrcMiihmt to (icneral Hooker 
soon after the latter had suececcled (Icueral ihiniHiilu in command of the 
Army of the Potomac, The first was written just after the battle of 
Chancellorsville, ns follow’s 

W’Asin.miTos, 2 r. m.— JIT air 8, 18(J8, 

(lENEiiAi. IIooKKis:— The news is here of the enptnrt^ by our forces of 
(iraml (lulf, a large, and urg thing, (ieneral Willich. an 

exchanged prisoner just from itiehmond, has tiifkml with me this morn- 
ing. He was there when our cavalry cut the roads in that vicinity. He 
says there was not a sound pair of legs in Uichmond, and that onr men, 
hud they known it, could have sabdy gtiuo in and burnt every thing ana 
brought Jeff. Davis, cajitured and pnrohnl tliree or four hundred men 
He Bays as he came to City Point there wan an army three miles long— 
liongstreet, lie thought, moving towards Iliehmond. ‘hlilroy has captured 
a dispatch of (Icneral I.ee, in w’hieli he myn his loss vras fearful in his 
late battle with you. ' A. Lincoln. 

After tlio battle of Ohancellorsville (Jeneral llcniker withdrew his 
forces to the north side of the Ibippahanmx-k, and received the following 
from Ui© President 
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ErBGTTTiyK Mansion, Washington, 3fiit/ 14, 1S63, 

Mt Dea.e Sir When I wrote on the 7th I had an impression that 
possibly, by an early movement, you could get some advantage, from the 
supposed facts that the enemy’s communications were disturbed, and that 
he was somewhat deranged in position. That idea has now passed away, 
the enemy having re-established his communications, regained his posi- 
tions, and actually received re-enforcements. It does not now appear to 
me probable that you can gain any thing by an early renewal of the at- 
tempt to cross the Rappahannock. I therefore shall not complain if you 
do no more for a time than to keep the enemy at bay, and out of other 
mischief, by menaces and occasional cavalry raids, if practicable, and to 
put your own army in good condition again. Still, if, in your own clear 
judgment, you can renew the attack successfully, I do not mean to re- 
strain you. Bearing upon this last point I must tell you I have some pain- 
ful intimations tliat, some of your corps and division commanders are not 
giving you their entire confidence. This would be ruinous if true, and 
you should, therefore, first of all, ascertain the real facts beyond all possi- 
)>ility of doubt. Yours truly, 

A. Lincoln. 

Both armies remained inactive till the '^f June, when General 
Hooker wrote to the President that appearances indicated an advance by 
General Lee. The President answered him as follows : — 

Jim^ 5, 1SG3 

Major-General Hooker: — Yours of to-day was received an hour 
ago. So much of professional military skill is requisite to answer it, that 
I have turned the task over to General Halleck. He promises to perform 
it with his utmost care. I have but one idea which I think worth sug- 
gesting to you, and that is, in case you find Lee coming to the north of 
the Rappahannock, I would by no means cross to the south of it. If he 
should leave a rear force at Fredericksburg, tempting you to fall upon it, it 
would fight in iritrencliments and have you at advantage, and so, man for 
man, worst you at that point, while his main force would in some way 
be getting au advantage of you northward. In one word, I would not 
take anj’’ risk of being entangled up on the river like an ox jumped half 
over a fence and liable to be torn by dogs front and rear without a fair 
chance to gore one tcay or to kick the other. 

If Lee would come to my side of the river I would keep on the same 
side and fight him, or act on the defensive, according as might be my es- 
timate of his strength relatively to my own. But these are mere sugges- 
tions, which I desire to be controlled by the judgment of yourself and 
General Halleck. A. Lincoln. 

By the 10th of June Lee’s forward movement was well developed. 
The President’s views as to the proper course to be pursued by our army 
remained as before, and he sent the following letter expressing them : — 

■Washington, D. C., Jicne 10, 186S. 

Major-General Hooker: — Your long dispatch of to-day is just re- 
ceived. If left to me, I would not go south of the Rappahannock upon 
Lee’s moving north of it. If you had Richmond invested to-day you 
would not be able to take it in twenty daj's ; meanwhile your communi- 
cations, and with them your army, would he ruined. I think Lee’s army, 
and not Richmond, is your true objective point. If he comes towards the 
Upper Potomac, follow on his flank, and on the inside track, shortening 
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joiir Hfiet will!# li« Ifngtlicii lii«. I%lit liiiii, tcn^, w Inin ci|iport®aEy 
0 ffi»rs, If lie itiij wiiere Im Aim mmdfret him. 

A, Liscoa. ■ 

iiciviiiirt^ was tii tlm Ihroiiili 111# Valltij iif tlit Slitatu* 

iloali. ITh iiilviiiic*!* wm httrcl of far down IImI 'rallttv wlilk jet Mi 
rear wiih iifjir FredurlrkMliurg, and cm tlw I4ili tiici Prcwlclctit wrote M 
Giiieral llyykor as fcilkiwi 

WAiiiWfiTiiii, li, t% /««# !♦( XiH 

MAJtiR-GiSEiiL IIooicik:' — -S o for as wo ran tiiiiko tmfc §10 
eiiofiij lifivo Milrtif iiirrcianclml at WinalwsliT, iiiid Tjk*r at Miirtlafr 
biirf. If tlioy could licild out a few days, cotild you liclp llmiul If tbe 
head of army Is at Marlliiiibiirir and tlio lall of it on the platit 
road betwecii Frcderlekshiirg aiid Gliiiiiccllorsvilk, ike mdwml mmt h 
rm^ dim mnie»k$rs ; eoiild you not brciik biiii f 

A. LiHcom 

mu, ,ioim MfxoH 1101 m 

T!i6 following: brief letter, written during ilie tlrst Presidential canvMi, 
ihowa what mnira Mr. Lltiecihi'i views in regard to the action of th© South- 
era States in tho ©vent of his election 

arii08«iri»i.t». Ii4«. IS60. 

Mt Beak Hm:— Yoiiri of the 9lli, cmclosing the letter of Ihm, John 
Minor Botts, wm duly received. The hitter is herewith returned according 
to your rec|U€»st. It contains one of the iriiiny asitiriinees I reetdvii from the 
South, that in no proImMo ©vent will there he any very f«»rtriidabl© effort 
to break u|> the Union, The p©o|d© of the Houtli liiive too mneh of good 
*cenBe and good temper to attifuint tlie ruin of the Ctoveniment riitlier than 
«ee it admiiiintered as it was adininisterisl by the men who iiiad© it. At 
ioaat, HO I hope and believe, 

I thank you both fc»r your i»wn letter and a mglit of that of Mr. Botts. 

Yours very truly, 

* A. LiKoor.K, 

JoJtN li Fhy, Esq. 

TO OOVEUNOH MAOOrriH. 

In August, IHfil, (hivernor Magotliii. tif Kentueky, urged the removal bj 
tb© President (»f the Union IroopH which had been raised and wore ©n- 
camped witlnn that State, 

To this rwpiest h© received the ftdhnving reply : - 

To llis Excellency li Maiioffin', (»f)vernor of th© State of Kentucky 

Sir:-— Yonr letter of the Hith instant, in which you “urge the removai 
from the limits of Kentueky (»f tlie military fi»rc© m)W (organized and in 
camy) within that State, is received. 

1 may not possess full and preidscly accurate knowledge upon tliis sub- 
ject, but I believe it is true that there is a military force in camp within 
Kentucky, acting by anthority of the United States, which force iB not 
very large, and is not now being augmented. 

^ I also believe that some arms have been furnished to tliis force by the 
United States. 
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I also believe that tliis force consists exclusively of Kentuckians, having 
their camp in the immediate vicinity of their own homes, and not assail- 
ing or menacing any of the good people of Kentucky. 

In all I have done in the premises, I have acted upon the urgent solici- 
tation of many Kentuckians, and in accordance with what I believed, anc 
still believe, to be the wish of a majority of all the Union-loving people 
of Kentucky. 

While I have conversed on the subject with many eminent men ov 
Kentucky, including a large majority of her members of Congress, I da 
not remember that any one of them, or any other person, except your 
Excellency and the bearers of your Excellency’s letter, has urged me to 
remove the military force from Kentucky or to disband it. One other 
very worthy citizen of Kentucky did solicit me to have the augmenting 
of the force suspended for a time. 

Taking all the means within my reach to form a judgment, I do not 
believe it is the popular wish of Kentucky that the force shall be re- 
moved beyond her limits, and, with this impression, I must respectfully 
decline to remove it. 

I most cordially sympathize with your Excellency in the wish to pre- 
serve the peace of my own native State, Kentucky, but it is with regret 
1 search for, and cannot find, in your not very short letter, any declara- 
tion or intimation that you entertain any desire for the preservation of 
the Federal Union. Abeaham Linoolit. 


TO COUNT GASPARIN. 

The following letter addressed by President Lincoln to the Count de 
Gasparin, one of the warmest friends of the United States in Europe, 
who had written to the President concerning the state of the country, 
will be read with interest : — 


ExEotmvB Mawsion, WAsmxraTON, Ausrusi 4, 1S62. 

To Count A, de Gasparin: 

Dear Sir: — Your very acceptable letter dated Orbe, Canton de Yaud, 
Switzerland, 18th of July, 1862, is received. The moral effect was the 
worst of the affair before Kichmond, and that has run its course down- 
ward. We are now at a stand, and shall soon be rising again, as we 
hope. I believe it is true that, in men and material, the enemy suffered 
more than we in that series of conflicts, while it is certain he is less able 
to bear it. 

With us every soldier is a man of character, and must be treated with 
more consideration than is customary in Europe. Hence our great 
army, for slighter causes than could have prevailed there, has dwindled 
rapidly, bringing the necessity for a new call earlier than was antici- 
pated. We shall easily obtain the new levy, however. Be not alai*med 
if you shall learn that we shall have resorted to a draft for part of this. 
It seems strange even to me, but it is true, that the Government is now 
pressed to this course by a popular demand. Thousands who wish 
not tu personally enter the service, are nevertheless anxious to pay and 
send substitutes, provided they can have assurance that unwilling per- 
sons, similarly situated, will be compelled to do likewise. Besides this, 
volunteers mostly choose to enter newly forming regiments, while 
drafted men can be sent to fill up the old ones, wherein man for man 
they are quite doubly as valuable. 

You ask, “why is it that the Korth with her great armies so often is 
found with inferiority pf numbers face to face with the armies of the 
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Wliik I paliiftillj knm tli# fart, a tiiilltarj iiiiiii, wlildi I ta 
fifit, wtiiilcl lirfti»r iiiHwt«r llw qiies^titni. Tlin ftirt I kiiriw liag ii0|||f§]|: 

Hiifi I till? cmtm «f lu mfiliiiiitiiirw lli*i iiialiilj la tit 

fitlit^r flirt. Il«it tiii? tlie liitrriwr atitl wu tli© riltrbr Iliifg* 

ami tliat we oiierate wliere the iwoplii mmvej liitVirinutiiiti tt> tlit taiiajj 
while lie wliere lliej e%>iivey mnm li» m, 

I liiiva ri*ceivi‘il the viiliiiiie iiiici letter ¥t>ti illil m© tli« lioiar ef 

atlilrwiiifC til ai»i f*»r wliieli |ileii«e »ri?e|it iiij iiiicens tliiiflks. Yaa 

are imicli ailiiilritil in Aiiieririi f«*r the alillitj of ftmr writliifi, aatl lao^. 
lofeil fiir jiiar gmiertwilj to m aial jonr amnilkiri In llbernl |>rlnelp|^ 
generally. 

Ynii lire rifclit ai to tli© liiipnrlatir# In im tor Iti iMMirlrig ttpoa 
Europe, that weiliiMilil aeliieva itilliiary iificl the »mum li true far 

im at htaiut a» well m abrcnto. Yet it ieeriH iiiireiwnitihlii that a itrl^ 
of hiieeeitiioii, fxteadiiig ilirojgli iialt a year, iiinl cleiiriiig more tliaa a 
kumlrecl thniimml mpiare miles of eoiiiitry, shuiilil lielp us go Ilttl% 
while a single half ckifeat iliouhl hurt m m But let im lie pEtieut 

I iim ¥ery to krane tliiit my wiirm^ has not ooiiflletotl with your 
jiulgiiient of firopriety ami |iolley, I ran only say tliiit I ha?e aetml upoa 
my best couvietlorisi, without fellishiirss «i»r iiialire, and that by the help 
of God I siiiill roiitliitie to do to. 

P'kiao be aisurw! of mj highest rmpert and mimm. 

A. Lisroom 


THE PKKSTDENT AND (5EXKRAL AfolT.KlALAN. 

The transfer of Ooneriil MeClellaii’s army from the Potcanao, whore It 
lay in front of the relads at Manassjis, was a of so much Im- 

portance, and flap given rise to fn» much controversy, tliat we append, for 
its furtlier elueiduticui, a in6m«»ramhiiii miid«i by Miyor-Cfenmil McDowell 
of the private disensmons w'ltich prtnvihni it. 

A copy of this inriuoranduni wan given l»y (foncrid McDowell, in the 
spring of 18B4, to Mr. Ilayinoml, and hy him, some months afterwards, 
snbniitted to the Jh*rsi«Ient. The maiiiHcnut wna rrturiird l»y the latter, 
with the following inilijrHrmciit : 

T well remember the meetings herein narrated. Bee nothing for me to 
object to in the imrrntive as l»eing made by (trnend McDowell, except 
the phrase attributed to me “e/' thr JiifJfinutm of which 

phrase I do not remember using literally or in substance, and wddeh I 
wish not to be published in any event, 

A. Lincoln. 

October T, ISSl 

Tlie following is the 

MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL MoDOWELL. 

Jamt,a/ry 10, 1852.— At dinner at Arlington, Virginia. Received a note 
from the Assistant SecTctary of War, saving the ih’esident wished to see 
me that evening at eight oVlock, if I cLuhl sahdy leave my post. Boon 
after, I received a note from Quartermaster- (tonenil Meigs, marked ‘‘?n- 
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rate and confidential,” saying the President wished to see me. ITote 
herewith. 

Repaired to the President’s house at eight o’clock p. m. Found the 
President alone. Was taken into the small room in the northeast corner. 
Soon after, we were joined by Brigadier-General Franklin, the Secretary 
of State, Governor Seward, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the As- 
sistant Seci:etary of War. Tlie President was greatly disturbed at the 
state of affairs. Spoke of the exhausted condition of the Treasury ; of the 
loss of public credit; of the Jacobinism in Congress; of the delicate con- 
dition of our foreign relations; of the bad news he had received from the 
West, particularly as contained in a letter from General Halleck on the 
state of affairs in Missouri ; of the want of co-operation between General 
Halleck and General Buell ; but, more than all, the sickness of General 
McClellan. 

The President said he was in great distress, and, as he had been to 
General McClellan’s house, and the General did not ask to see him, and 
as he n)ust talk to somebody, he had sent for General Franklin and my- 
self, to obtain our opinion as to the possibility of soon commencing active 
operations with the Army of the Potomac. 

To use his own expression, if something was not soon done, the bottom 
would be out of the whole affair; and, if General McClellan did not want 
to use the army, he would like to “ lorrow provided he could see how 
it could be made to do something. 

The Secretary of State stated the substance of some information he 
considered reliable, as to the strength of the forces on the other side, 
which he had obtained from an Englishman from Fortress Monroe, Rich- 
mond, Manassas, and Centreville, which was to the effect that the enemy 
had twenty thousand men under Huger at Norfolk, thirty thousand at 
Centreville, and, in all, in our front an effective force, capable of being 
brought up at short notice, of about one hundred and three thousand 
men — men not suffering, but well shod, clothed, and fed. In answer to 
the question from the President, what could soon be done with the anny, 
T replied that the question as to the when must be preceded by the one as 
to the how and the where. That, substantially, I would organize the army 
into four army corps, placing the five divisions on the Washington side on 
the right bank. Place three of these corps to the front, the right at 
Vienna or its vicinity, the left beyond Fairfax Station, the centre beyond 
Fairfax Court-House, and connect the latter place with the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad by a railroad now partially thrown up. This would 
enable us to supply these corps without the use* of Jiorses, except to dis- 
tribute what was brought up by rail, and to act upon the enemy without 
reference to the bad state of country roads. 

The railroads all lead to the enemy’s position. By acting upon them in 
force, besieging his strongholds, if necessary, or getting between them, if 
possible, or making the attempt to do so, and pressing his left, I thought 
w’‘e should, in the first place, cause him to bring up all his forces, and 
mass them on the flank mostly pressed — the left — and, possibly, I thought 
probably, we should again get them out of their works, and bring on a 
general engagement on favorable terms to us, at all events keeping him 
fully occupied and harassed. The fourth corps, in connection with a 
force of heavy guns afloat^ would operate on his right flank, beyond the 
Occoquan, get behind the batteries on the Potomac, take A quia, which, 
being supported by the Third Corps over the Occoqiiau, it could safely 
attempt, and then move on the railroad from Manassas to the Rappahan- 
nock. Having a large cavalry force to destroy bridges, I thought by the 
use of one hundred and thirty thousand men thus emgioyed, and the 
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great ftii^i!itie« wlilrli tli« mllrftwli piv© n% ami tli© wiiipitei f# 

sliiMikl cirriipj, w’© mmt jiiireetil bf r©pal#4 ytuvii In rriisliiii^ niil tk 
fore© ill iHir frcoit, even If ll wtr# In mnmlmm iiml ulren^lli. fii^ 
roail hy tii© Fairfiii Coart lloii^ to C©iitr«vill© wiiwlil glua iw tli© liieti# 
to briiiV up hhg<& mmtn.n iiiitl »l©g© miiktrkH aiitl ©voii^if w© emiltl not 
tii© iiiiiiimllattly, by iiiakiiig ili© cmitipnlgii on© of poik 

tioiw iiwleail of oiicf tif to do mi ainl wlilimit mk. 

That tlik Ilf wago« iran^fiortAtiini ilitmlil b© efibrtetl at mwi\ hj 

coiiiicetiiig tlio Biltiiiior© aful Olilo littllrtmil with ili© Alexatiilria raida 
by raririliig a roiwl over tli© Long llriilge. Thiit when all thk niaW \m 
eoiiiiiieiieecL I ©onW lietliT tell wtieii 1 knew mnmlhmg nmm cleinlli if 
to tlw geiieriil eoialitloa of tlic iiniiy. 

(ieiiornl Friiiikliii being t«ke<k ©aid lie mm in Igtiomiie© of tiiwiij iiinp 
uefi*i«try to an o|ilniciii on the tiibjeaL knowing oiilj ti» to hii 
division, whioli wan reatly for the field. An to the |dwi t>f operttbnii et 
being liikod l^y the Prenliletil If lie had ever tlioiiglit what li® wonMd© 
witli tiik army if he had IL he replleii that he had, and tlmfc It wm Mi 
jadgmiiit that it slitnild 1>« taken— what riinld h© spared Iroin the 
of protecting tho capital— le V&rk lUmr f# oa iimkwmfid. The 

question tlicii came up as to the iiicaiw at hand of lriitis|Mirtlag a krp 
part of til® arinj by water. Tti# Asslstanl Hecrottry of Wiir said t» 
means had been fully taxed to provide traiisportalion for twelve thmiiitti 
men. After some further eon^'ersation, and in refcrenro tu otsr ignoranee 
of the actual etuiclition of the army, tlio Prcsldonl wislied wts should come 
togetlier tlm next night iit elglit oViocb and tliiit (teiieriil Franklin and I 
should meet in the mean time, obtain such fiirt!H?r infoniiiitlcm m we 
might need, and to do so from the staff of the heiid»i|uarters of th© Arny 
of the Potomac. Immediate or<ler« were to he glv«ii to iriiike th© rail- 
road over Long Bridge. 

January 11. — Held a meeting with (leneral Franklin in the inornuig at 
the Treasury huildiug, and dmcijsm‘d the i|iies!i»m f»f ilie operiU ions which 
in our judgment were best under existing cirminisiiiriees of seasmi, pres- 
ent position of the forces, present cmuhlion of tfie eoontry, to ho under- 
taken befm*e going into thci matter as to wli«ui tlnme operiitlorm could he 
set on foot. I urged that wo shimM now find tbrtdlciitioni in V<»rk Idvery 
which would retpiirc a movenieut in thnt diiH'ction i*i be preceded hy a 
naval force of heavy gnus to clear tlnuii <mf, ns Well as the works at West 
IVint. That Ui(*hniond was now funitlrd, that ue t «»uhl not hope to 
carry it by a simple miircli nfter a sitecessful engiig«ui»ent, I fiat we should 
bo obliged to take a sieg«* tniin with ns. That all this would take time, 
which would be improveil by the enemy to maHs his lorceH in our front, 
and we should find that we had not eseaped any of the tliflieulties we 
have now lieforo this position, hut simply hiHi time and money to find 
thoHC ditllculticH where we Hhouhl not have sm strung a base to operate 
from, nor so many facilities* nor so largi* a f*»rce as we have here, nor, in 
proportion, HO small a one to overcome. That tlie war now had got to 
be one of positions till we should penetrate the line of tlie enemy. That 
to overcome him In front, or cut his comnmnii’ation with the South, 
would. l)y its moral as well us physical I’lVect, prostrate the enemy, and 
onahlo UH to undertake any future operations witli ense ami certainty of 
succchh; but tliat, in order of time as of importance, the tir^t thing to be 
done was to overcome tliis army in our front, which is beleagmjring our 
capital, blockading tiie river, and covering us day hy day with the re- 
proach of impotence, and lowering us In the eyes of foreign nations and 
of our peo{)le, both North ami South, and that nothing but what is not 
necessary for tl^is purpono should go elsewhere. 
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General Franklin suggested whether Governor Chase, in view of what 
W 0 were charged to do, might not be at liberty to tell us where General 
Burnside’s expedition had gone. I went and asked him. He told me 
that under the circumstances he felt he ought to do so, and said he was 
destined for Hewbern, Horth Carolina, by way of Hatteras Inlet and 
Pamlico Sound, to operate on Ealeigh and Beaufort, or ei^ther ef them. 
That Genei'al McClellan had, by direction of the President, acquainted 
him with his plan, which was to go with a large part of this Army of the 
Potomac to Urbana or Toppahannock, on the Eappahannock, and then 
with bis bridge train move directly on Eichmond. On further consulta- 
tion with General Franklin, it was agreed that our inquiries were to be 
directed to both cases, of going from our present position, and of remov- 
ing the large part of the force to another base further South. 

A question was raised by General Franklin, whether, in deference to 
General McClellan, we should not inform him of the duty we were or- 
dered to perform. I said the order I received was marked “private and 
confidential,” and as they came from the President, our Commander-in- 
Chief, I conceived, as a common superior to General McCleEan and both 
of us, it was for the President to say, and not us, and that I would con- 
sult the Secretary of the Treasury, who was at hand, and could teU us 
what was the rule in the Cabinet in such matters. The Secretary was of 
opinion that the matter lay entirely with the President. We went to 
Colonel Kingsbury, Chief of Ordnance of the Army of the Potomac, 
Brigadier-General Van Vliet, Chief Quartermaster, and Major Shivers, 
Commissary of Subsistence, and obtained all the information desired. 

Met at the President’s in the evening at eight o’clock. Present the 
>ame as on the first day, with the addition of the Postmaster- General, 
Judge Blair, who came in after the meeting had begun the discussion. I 
read the annexed paper, marked (A), as containing both General Frank- 
lin’s and my own views. General Franklin agreeing with me, in view of 
time, &c., required to take this army to another base, that the operation 
could best nomloQ undertaken from the present base, substantially as pro- 
posed. The Postmaster- General opposed the plan, and was for having 
the army, or as much of it as could be spared, go to York Eiver or For- 
tress Monroe, either to operate against Eichmond, or to Suffolk and cut 
off Norfolk, that being in his judgment the point (Fortress Monroe or 
York) from which to make a decisive blow; that the plan of going to the 
front from this position was Bull Eun over again, that it was strategically 
detective as was the effort last July, as then we would have the operations 
upon, exterior lines, and that it involved too much risk ; that there was 
not as much difficulty as had been supposed in removing the army down 
the Chesapeake ; that only from the Lower Chesapeake could any thing 
decisive result against the army at Manassas; that to drive them from 
their present position by operating from our present base would only 
force them to another behind the one they now occupy, and we should 
have all our work to do over again. Mr. Seward thought if we only had 
a victory over them, it would answer, whether obtained at Manassas, or 
further South. Governor Chase replied, in general terms, to Judge 
Blair, to the effect that the moral power of a victory over the enemy in 
his present position would be as great as one elsewhere, all else equal; 
and the danger lay in the probabihty that we should find, after losing 
time and millions, that we should have as many difficulties to overcome 
below as we now have above. 

The President wished to have General Meigs in consultation on the 
subject of providing water transportation, and desired General Franklin 
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injat-lf til liliii In tlm niornltig, mu4 mmi iigiilii mi 
r. M. tlit‘ tlay. 

/miiifirf I5l»— Mi?t. (i©iM*ral Friifiklin «t C’i>n?i»r»#4 

witli liliii *siii tins siiiytcl wl* «iir mbibti m% Im mvii limiini. I 
111? vknvM til tiviitinii Mt%^ wIim itgrt%*di wilJi iih) In tlii* iiitiiii it« toeoa* 
centwlliig «»«r vtibiij iigiiiiiiil lliw in liv iiiwiiig nguitifit klm 

trtiiii wiir |irrsi*iit An I*# tin? liiiitt in wiiltili Iw roiilil iiiiemlik 

water iriiii.h|iiirliitioii Ibr lliirtj tlitiiiMiiiiii iiieti, li« tliciiiglit in aliant from 
four to si I meek A. 

Met ill llie FreskleiiFi. Ckm»ral Meign iiieiititiiieil the liirm In wMelt 
iie cmild iihseinlik iraiiH|>tirts m a tniitillt Iti aix wrekn. IIhi general iub* 
jeel of 0 |i€?riiru>iw froni tlie bnite wiw agiilii tlkrtiKsuik (leueral 

Melgi agreeliig lliiit it w^as liemt Ui <fo wt* iiinl to roiieeitlmlis titir foretft 
for the iiiiriiiiHe. The lYeiWeiit iitnl Mr. Hewiiril niiiti lliiit Cieiiitral Me- 
Ckiliitt littii been oat to the iVeniileiib atid wai* kiiikinp: <|ihte well; 
and that now, as fie was able foawiiiiie the cliiirir%i «if the ariii>\ the Prii- 
kliiit woiilcl drop any tiirllier prt>emiiii|t« with ini. I’lie gefierid drift of 
the oonverHatiou was m to the propriety of tmmnu itie iirtny further 
Siiutlg and m to the destliiaikiii of iittriiskleV expedition. The Poitmai- 
ter»Ueneriil »aki that If it w’lii the intention to fiahl out hero cManaMii), 
tlien wo ought to €&nemimie. It was auggeslofi and iirgeil aotnewdmt on 
the iVeskleiit to eoiinlerinaiid, or to have tieneriil MeClelliiii counter- 
mand, Gtuieral IlariiHkk’g exprdiTioii, anil bring it tip to Art|uia, The 
Preiiitleiit was, liowever, eEcceclingly averse from itUrrferltig, saying he 
difeliked exceetlingly to slop a thing long since plainoah just as it wm 
ready to strike, Nollang was done but to appeinl anotbiT meeting the 
next day at 11 ohdoek, wiien w« were iti me%*t Ueiieriil McXJUiUan, and 
again discuss the ipiestiori of the inoveiueiil to be liiade, Ae., Ac. 

January 13, J/e/a/ny.— Went to the President’s with the Secretary Oi 
tins Treasury. Iheseiit, the Preskleiit, Governor I ‘hase, t iovenior Seward, 
PuitinaHterdicnernI, (ufiiend McClellan, Clenerai Meigs, (buieral Frank- 
lin, and myself, and I think the AssiHiunt Secretary of War. The Freil- 
deiit, pointing to u map. a.^keil me to go over the plan 1 had before spoken 
to him of. He, at tin* same time, matbi a hriii cxplanatioii of how h© 
ciune to bring (ienerjil Franklin and (leneral Me|)i»mi li l>eforo him. I 
mentioned, in us brief leriim as posHihle, what (fcneral Franklin and I had 
done under the Prehideiit's (»rder, wina investigationH had been 
directed uptui, and what were our eum hisioijH. giving as nearly a« I could 
the KuhstfiiicH! of the paper hereto annexml, markeil ( l»j, r»*ferring to going 
to tlie front from our present base in the way I have heivinheforc suited, 
referring also to a transfer of a pari of the army to another base further 
south; that we had been informed lliut the latter movement could not be 
comineneed uinlvr a unmth to six weeks, and that a movement to the 
front coukl he undertaken in ail <»f the present wi-ek. CieiuTal Friuiklin 
di.sHeuted-only as to the time I menti«»iied fm* beginning operutioUH ip tli© 
front, not thinking we couki get the roads in order by that time. I 
lidded, tionunenee operations in all of the week, to whieh he assented. 

I cuiiehide.d my remarkH by saying wunetliing iip«4«»getie in explanation 
of the position in whieh we were, to whieh iieiieral Midlellan replied 
somewhat e.oldly, if not (‘urtly: “You are entitled to hu\’e any ot>inion 
you please F' No diseussion was entered into by him whatever, the above 
being tlie only remark he made. 

General Franklin said, that, in giving his opinion as to going to York 
Itiver, he did t knowing it wm in tiie diriMdion of (ieiienil McGlell^’® 
plans. 

I said that 1 had acte^l ciitiudy in the dark. 
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General Meigs spoke of his agency in having ns called in by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President then asked what and when any thing could be done, 
again going over somewhat the same ground he had done with General 
Pranklin and myself. 

General McClellan said the case was so clear a blind man could see it, 
and tlien spoke of tlie difficulty of ascertaining what force he could count 
upon ; that he did not know whether he could let General Butler go to 
Ship Island, or whether he could re-enforce General Burnside. Much con- 
versation ensued, of rather a general character, as to the discrepancy 
between the number of men paid for and the number effective. 

Tlie Secretary of the Treasury then put a direct question to General 
McClellan, to the effect as to what he intended doing with his army, and 
when he intended doing it. After a long silence, General McClellan an- 
swered that the movement in Kentucky was to precede any one from this 
place, and that tliat movement might now be forced.. That he had directed 
General Buell, if he could not liire wagons for his transportation, that he 
must take them. After another pause, he said he must say he was very 
unwilling to develop his plans, always believing that in military matters 
the fewer persons who were knowing to them the better; that he would 
tell them if he was ordered to do so. The President then asked him if he 
had counted upon any particular time; he did not ask what that time 
was, but had he in his own mind any particular time fixed, w'hen a move- 
ment could be commenced. He replied he had, “ Then,” i‘ejoined the 
President, “I will adjourn this meeting.” 

Exhibit A. 

Memoranda on which to ba^e an opinion^ required by the Fresiden% as to 

when the Army of the Potomac can assume offensive oqoerations. 

The time of moving depends on whether the army is in whole, or in 
great part, to be removed by water to another base of operations to the 
south ; or, whether it is to move against the enemy now immediately in 
its front. General Franklin favored the first, and I inclined to the second. 

Inquiries were directed in each case. 

1st. — If the base is to be changed to York River, as has been suggested, 
the advance would have to be accompanied by a fleet with heavy guns, 
to silence the batteries in York River and the works at its head, and to 
keep the river from being obstructed as is the Potomac at this time. 

To organize such a fleet I should think would require more time than 
the preseiff state of affairs would permit. 

To land tlie force this side of York River with a view to turn the head 
of it at West Point would require additional land transportation, and a 
heavy additional item for the means to pass the rivers (perhaps in face of 
an enemy) between the point of debarkation and Richmond, which is 
supposed" as the objective point in such a campaign. 

As Richmond is fortified, a siege train and materials would be required. 

In considering the quantity of land transportation required to move on 
Richmond from any point of debarkation this side of York River, it should 
be kept in mind that at this season in this climate the roads are heavy ; 
and, when used by large trains of artillery or baggage, wvpassdble.^ unless 
corduroyed, and, as the army could not move on only one road, to make 
several would take time, which would be improved by the enemy to mass 
forces in the front. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to conceal 
from the enemy our point of landing ; and he is at this time expecting us 
at York, where he has already a considerable force, and to which, from 
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li# t milrtiail aptin wlil«li t<* brltig r««#fift»rr«?fiieiifi, tni % 
rftllroat! ci«iiifi«itiriilidii to Ar«|iiia C*r4*tfk ami hla iiiaiii furm at 
It wcHiltl tlii?rrfi»» l*e t4:i Iwitl, in lli« tlr«t wltlt a Iwy 

force, tti tliM iliii 4 istc*r iif iMiltig overwlicltiict! tiiiil ilrivt® Into tlift 

bay. 

Tlie C1ik*f of tlic (|iiirt.«riiia«tcr’« IVpartiiiciit fit tJia li#iitl»f|iiart«r$ of 
tlio Army of tii# Pcittwiian ilri^as!l«r4fcii©rnl Vmi Vilct cutiiiwtoi tlitt 
with every excrtinii, itml takiriif eaiiiil-lirmin, liriic#, etc., to Im fomi 
in tlio of tins C'lifeiiapcako am! iHslnwnro, Im eoiilil mwciitlik trwis* 

tiortatkiiL for tiiirty imm. In about immiiy cbiyii from tlio tlmo 

ii© tliiiiilti til® tirikir. Hoihliiif iaoii liaml nfcn wliat b in onr- 

rer.t tiw ftvro on tins Tim above eiitlmiit® iIimsh not incliicl© any 

Iwiii triinsfiortatioii for tlit tfc»c4|« aBcr tlicir ileliarkiitlim* nor any for tba 
lior«8 of tlia cavalry, lint only for tii® troo|w ami tbeir baggage anti ink 
sktisne©. 

The Sccrctiirj of War, I tttwlcrutiiml, l« of oiilnlon tliat all tbe 

tvallalik. liicaiH of water t.rariii|«jritttbn wtniUI l'i« fully taxwl to provkl© 
for even twelve tlmtwatMl rimn. 

Ill view of th© ciitticiillicii incsfitbrncil, ami flekyn, tlwayi 

sore to happen, I do not ililrik a inovi* !iy %vfitcr of sii largo a fore© m I 
deem neecwiry eoiild be coimtwl tipim timkr a fiionlli. 

To move ngiilnut th© ©miriiy in front, wi» have tlilrtiseii divisions, of 
about ten thousand men each, amt C*em*ral Ikiiiksk lllvision at Fred^ 
erick. 

There is for this force four Ihmiwtid four loimlrcd wagons ready for 
serviee. 

If we use the riiilroads out of Alcsamlria. arnl c^umert them over the 
Long Bridge with the Bidiiiimr© Itailrojid, ah«»ut two thoiiHntid of these 
wagons and ten tlioumnd animiils may be di»peiisctl witli, certainly for 
the present. 

Of artillery there is HUllleierit (three hutuin**! am! bfiy pieces). 

Of artillery unuininilitin tlo’re is Miflirient to !»egin with, gocnl for all 
but New' York regiments. Twi-lvc fliimHjind tlnve lauidreil ami forty 
new Austrian ami lifteen to tw’eiity thousaml rifles in New York; ammn- 
nition for tlu* latter, none for the fonner. 

Srnalharnm ainmuiiitioy snlheienl t«» ciniuiiciico w ith. 

Siege train ten tciidncli inortiirs, with ammuiulitut ; five tliirty4wo- 
pound howitzers, witli troofm. 

Shelter tents and stride I icrs, foriy thiaH* tboiiHiiml. 

From the fiU'cgosiig it seems In me the army >ihnuld be ready to niov© 
in all of next we«‘k. The main ditlieult v, I libnk, i^ in its yet ineompkto 
organization, which could soon be remeiliefl. 

(Signed) I. M«d)<»WKLL, nrifjadhr-ltmiral 

January 10, 1H82, 


TO (iENKHAI. mY’LKI.LAN. 

PreHideiit Lincoln addressed the following letter tt» (leneral McClellan 
after the latter had landed hin bu'ces mi the IVuinsula in the spring of 
1BC2. It relnteB to several poiniH in widn-h the (imerars action had 
already ex(!ited a good deal of public inieaNim*HS, ami tn^eii mad© the sub- 
ject of public comment: — 

Fobthctr Monroi, Miy9, 1803. 

My Deau Sir:— I liave Just asni.sted the StMTctary of War in forming 
the part ot a dispatch to you, relating to armv €ori>a. which aispatohi 
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of eourse, will have reached you long before this wiU.* I wisfh to say a 
few words to you privately on this subject. I ordered the army corps 
organization not only on the unanimous opinion of the twelve generals 
of division, but also on the unanimous opinion of every milita/ry man 
I could get an opinion from, and every modern military book, yourself 
only excepted. Of course, I did not on my own judgment pretend to 
understand the subject. I now think it indispensable for you to know 
how your struggle against it is received in quarters which we cannot 
entirely disregard. It is looked upon as merely an effort to pamper one 
or two pets, and to persecute and degrade their supposed rivals. I have 
had no word from Sumner, Heintzelman, or Keyes. The commanders 
of these corps are of course the three highest officers with you, but I 
am constantly told that you have no consultation or communication 
with them; that you consult and communicate with nobody but Fitz 
John Porter, and perhaps General Franklin. I do not say these com- 
plaints are true or just ; but, at all events, it is proper you should know 
of their existence. Do the commanders of corps disobey your orders in 
any thing ? 

When you relieved General Hamilton of his command the other day, 
you thereby lost the confidence of at least one of your best friends in the 
Senate. And liere let me say, not as applicable to you personally, that 
Senators and Representatives speak of me in their places as they please 
witliout question ; and that officers of the army must cease addressing 
insulting letters to them for taking no greater liberty with them. But to 
return, are you strong enough, even with my help, to set your foot upon 
the neck of Sumner, Heintzelman, and Keyes, all at once? This is a 
practical and very serious question for you. 

Yours truly, A. Lincoln. 


C. 

WARNINGS AGAINST ASSASSINATION. 

Axlusioit is made in the preceding pages to warnings which reached 
the Government at various times, of plots on foot against the lives of 
the President and other eminent officials. In reply to a letter of this 
kind from Hon. John Bigelow, then American Consul at- Paris, Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, wrote as follows ; — 

Department op State, Wasiiengton, July 15 , 1864 

* * * There is no doubt that, from a period anterior to the 

breaking out of the insurrection, plots and conspiracies for the purposes 
of assassination have been frequently formed and organized, and it is not 
unlikely that such a one as has been reported to you is now in agitation 
among the insurgents. If it be so, it need furnish no ground for anxiety. 
Assassination is not an American practice or habit, and one so vicious 
and so desperate cannot be engrafted into our political system. This 
conviction of mine has steadily gained strength since the civil war begun. 
Every day’s experience confirms it. The President during the heated 
season occupies a country house near the Soldiers’ Home, two or three 
miles from the city. He goes to and from that place on horseback night 
and morning unguarded. I go there unattended at all hours, by daylight 
and moonlight, by starlight, -^nd without any light. 
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Al fi later <ii4h% i-ery lli« atiii,%iiiiatMMi of tlit 

Preiifkrit am! tin* Ipirrilik yptm lib tiwii life, Mr. Bewanl re*- 

coived tile ftillimiiif rtiiiiiiittnlmtloii froiii tiiir eniHul In Lniitlim, ii 
ii|i*i!i tlie itreiigfli tif tliti® lottery ilitt tli« ct»iiiiilliitiiiii mm iield to 
wlikli iilliifebti k made ill llio firtcediiig 

Usiiwao ir*tM Mtimk IT, ISti, 

My Bias Siii:~I lierewltli onflow fi»r yitiir |NTti»iil itm jjriviitobtte 
raeclYad lltli wt#k fnini II,’’ my iierret ageiii m Frniit*e. Clii raeakin# 
tlie firsts dated Marcti litli, I itiiiiitdiiitfly to liltii fcir n more bf 

itiiteineiit of all li® kmw almi!l ita e«>iiteiita. I atuti^il to liim tliitt tim 
gtciry weiiial very Iriifirolmbla ; iliiil If itiey iiitesi«!ed In rwoit tosaok 
diabolical mcMlci of wtrfiiro, they c«fiilii ilinl iiiMiniiiicriti mitmgli aegf 
It iiiiiid to servo them hi such a cftfmcity, iimi liiivu tlieir work iloae or 
atteiii|ite<l mor© ifieeillly tliiifi it coiilil he hy umidiim fronai 

Eorojm; that ili© a-isasihii m’oiihi l#ti i»tirc to forfeit tlicir owti live% 4e, 
At til© same tlmo I could pot shut inii from my mliiil the idea timfc th^ 
stiirvirig of oiir prboiierf, slitKitiiig iiod lortiiriiiic tiiciii, the hotel hmn- 
irigii, the piracies tlm htriirlag of riiloa iricii iii the liwiirgmit Htate^ th® 
mimlerliig of prifumeri of war in ridd hhawl iiftcr stirrciickriiig, aad 
their manifold acts of criiclty, rendered the piirponci inimcti not only 
nrobaide, but in hiirmoriy mdth their rlmnictrr mnl ueiA, My letter 
brought th# further eiplaniitloii coritidncd in the second letter of th© 
iust. You tiercoivo th© «tiiteniciit of II, rests on the doclariition of 
or a man wi»o now goes by tliiit mime. Ilt^ is a htisim^ss iigcnt of tlie rebels 
and has tb© confldcmm of the hmders to as great an extent perhaps ai 
any on© employcHl by thciii, or any one under their ilircctioru H© 
travels most of tlm tlmcifreun plnec to p|jir«', giving ihrcetions and super* 
intending the purcdiast! and shipment ©ar miiterial. U, has travelled 
much with him, and seems to have his entire i onlldenee. I tio not think 
would make siich u revidati«m to II. mileHS lie ladieved it well 
foiiiidcd. If tljcy are to come mit openly an prMfe?5Hlounl aHsasalns, 
it IB not at all ] in doable that tin* diHlmgui^liid p*r*'on*» ijametl iir© tli© 
only ones selec ted for their vengeunee, m* that our Chief Magintnite, or 
General Ciraiit, are left out of their role, 1 he dang«*r<i they sec to th 0 M 
in the calm forbeanmee, the iiillexilde Ju^^liee and firm delerminatioii of 
President Lincoln, will mg l.r ovi ilouked by them. 

According to luy n‘queHt, a full ibv^crijifi.m *»f the man calling himself 
Clark is given in the second letter. «bdifiHt(>;i \% unknown tt» Bd’ If 
Clark has rfuilly set forth oii surli a he will pr«d»abiy attempt to 

make liiH way into Sherman’s camp as a private stddier, and attempt tho 
deed during an engagement when Sherinmi is under 

Whether there is any aetnul fomiduti<»n for wlmt is net forth in th© 
letters ornot, I think it not my duty to withhold them, b>r b'ar it may be 
Only another atlded to the thousand false runtorH wlueh have got into 
circulation. I send you all I have lieen nbb« tt» learn on the subject, 
that yon may a(*t as \um deem expialient in the eas««. Fermit im^i to ex- 
press my carneHl desire, whateViT may be the wish .tf tlm rebels in re- 
gard b you, and I dure say they are the w<ir.Ht that tleiidish brains can 
entertain, that your valuable life may loiig be ■' parts! tt» your frionds and 
the aorvico of the Uejniblic. 

I remain, dear air, most truly yours, 

’ F. IL Mouse* 

Hon. WiT.UAM IL Sewauo, Strrrhin/ of State, 

P. B.— “Please regard Ik’s letter as atrictly conlidentiid, I mean as far as 
the name of the w’ritcr is coucenied. 
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Parts, Simda/y^ March 12, 1S65. 

My Deab Sie : — I wrote yon on Friday eve late, in hopes it would 
reach you at yoiir hotel last evening. I have learned only an hour since, 
that on Tuesday or Wednesday a steamer will be in waiting at Belisle, 
or the island of Oleron (the last named some forty miles oiT the mouth 
of Bordeaux Erie) with war material and supplies for the rams; most 
of the stutf is from Hamburg, reshipped on board of an English steamer, 
which has been chartered for the purpose. She is a Newcastle steamer, 
and said to be very swift. I must communicate at once with Walker 
at Ferrol. Two desperate characters have Just left .here (on Wed- 
nesday, I believe, but not sure), one for the North and the other for. 
the South ; one of them I know he has been loafing here for some time, 
hard up. His name is Clark, the other Johnston, but to the best of my 
knowledge I had never seen him, he having been here only a few days. 
Their object is the assassination of Sherman and Mr. Seward. Clark is 
to join Sherman’s army and accomplish his deed. The other goes direct 
to Washington, and the first opportunity tliat ofiers kill Mr. Seward. 
Their expenses are paid, and if successful in the accomplishment of their 
murderous designs, are to receive five thousand dollars each. Here is a 
pretty state of affairs ; and I fear those are not the only ones *that they 
Intend wreaking their vengeance upon, and you must take immediate 
steps to convey this to Mr. Seward and General Sherman, as I feel posi- 
tive it is true, for the party that divulged to me has the greatest confi- 
dence in me, and would not have said such a thing to me were it not 
true. They think by getting rid of Mr. Seward that it will be utterly 
impossible to get another as able to fill his place, as they say, so rabid 
for the utter annihilation of the Southern cause. And Sherman being 
the only real General that we have got, if he could be got rid of, the 
task is an easy one, as there is no Yankee, to use their expression, to be 
found that can fill his place. And only see the ingenuity of the rebels 
here ; they have caused to be circulated, and it is quite current, that 
General Sherman is dead. This is done for the sole cause to prepare the 
public mind to receive his death beforehand, so as that they may not be 
taken by surprise. It is from beginning to end a deep laid plot, and the 
Devil himself is no match for them. I have given you all the facts so far 
as I know, and at once, as I considered it my duty so to do as soon as 
possible, so that you may convey it to Washington with all dispatch. I 
don’t know this Johnston, or I would describe him, so that he might be 
arrested at once, but to my knowledge I have never seen him. Cooper 
came last night, and to-day spent an hour with me. On leaving he said 
he would return and dine with me, but about an hour since I learned 
that he went off in haste to Cherbourg. I don’t know what’s up 
there, as I have heard nothing from them; but there must be something 
in the wind. Friday a courier was sent off as I stated to you, as I was 
asked to go ; but being ill I could not, and to-day. Cooper leaving so sud- 
denly, looks suspicious. I can give you a full description of Clark at 
once if you wish it. I am better, and quite able to undertake the jour- 
ney to Bordeaux or Ferrol, but as yet keep myself in doors, so that I 
may not be called on to go anywhere for them before I hear from you : 
then I can excuse myself for a few days in the country, so as to be able 
to get to Bordeaux. I hope you have received my note on Saturday eve, 

and written me to-day. If I am to go to B there is no time to be 

lost. If you have not written me before you receive this, send me twenty 
pounds, so that I may be prepared for any emergency. Hoping that alJ 
of the first of the note will be received at Washington in time to frustrate 
the hellish designs, I am truly yours, B. 





JiJire %m 


Pawii. #.iirvA i¥ 1^ 

Dmaw Bii:— Y miw «f jftltplft? raiiit cliil? t«» IiiiimI tliii ititiriilii^, tiic! I 
afiiwt*r ill ii« Itri 4 *f f 4 iiimier m t« It^ rtiiit.t?fiti lii pirtleultr^ 

ii y<»ii rrfpie4* 

Tlit^ riitii, if ll<>rfk*iiiii» k^iiv^i tbat fwirt ki j|ti t# Cttrwiaitj, rt* 
|Hirt «tijH fli# If to lie mild t« III© Friwlait H<i did tltioiie* 

— .fiow’tli© Mmemtli, In (XiiiM^rat© liijltig tt Fi*rrid, Spla*-^ 

k‘ft?c* fm tli© iims of tli© ¥/#rmi##irrif. Tli^j miiit tie 

striiti»irj tt) p*t ciiit cif » Fr#ii«di |»tirt— out*© tmt, flu*? ©fin dii iii tli^ 
|il©a» mitli ii©r. I mii fitrfeetlf witkllt^ck arid I li©ll©¥4* It lit»>«iiil 
lion cif dfitibk that ttie riiffi now at b©ltiii|?ii In* liiitl is intently 

ftir tlM‘ list tif til© n*!i©K and will p:© Intti tlitlr liiiticK if not ia^ 

dirc'ttly^ If th^m li any firvuaiir© iistd iiy tli© Frtnth (iwarR- 

inent. * Bill my ia, tliii Cf<H-©riiiiieiit will cnil? %vhik at Ittr 

tart, I liftve on© of tli# ordtr of th© Hi mi) heard Iht 

alnifa tliinp dlmaimah tViiiii time to time, by MeVulhck^ IkLmn^ Ikttftk 
Maeftrkn, mid otlieri of tli© »i»erei order. TIi© rs|diiln of tli© 

OaptAin it her©* and Imji been ftir mmm ilayi (I ftirpfot to mentioa 
tills In mV last)* as w*©ll m wn’eral of the idllrora of the late rebel iteamer 
and I kliov© they leave* to-day. Tliti Htmwmdl is lying at 
Farrol, and the Nmptm Is at Coniiina— fw*ti liiirborn, but not far 

apart. 1 hear notliing as ta wiieri they iritetid to loavo Femd, but thk 
mueh 1 have laaroetb—tliiit when they nr© remly to go to sea, they wlh 
ran one ta Cornnna wii€»r# the is, and deirmtid of the Spanish - 

(Government twenty-fonr hours’ deteniion of the Kmgmni, io ii« to enable' 
them to put to sea. Biit if (Vmimo*lore < Ya veil fif!o|it« the nlim ling*' 
gested when I last saw him, this plait of theirs will be eiisily ©vadid. 
Clark I believe to bo the reii! name of the party of whmn I wrote yon in my " 
last; he has been hanging on here for some time. 11iey emtltl liave no 
poHsibla object in iinimslrig on me in this partirnhir. That's his bnslnoss, 
and botli he and Juhimtoii have gom% for llie avowed purpose, as I have 
before slat eel to you, of taking the livi^ii of Mr. Seward and (leneral 
Sherman. I have not the least «!ouht !»iit that tliere are otliers watch- 
ing for the same opportunity, 'fhe ojunion is with iimuy of them here, 
that Mr, Beward is dc/hrta the PreHident, and just as he pleases, and 
were It not for hirn, they could etime to some iiiniealde arrangement. It 
would houseless for me to repeat to you all that I liear on tlie subject, and 
the arguuumtH ;o*e and wi. This'i’lark, I helievi*, has some otlmr rais- 
Bion as well as that of seekiiigthe life of (Jeiu-ra! Sherman. Ho is in height 
about five feet nine inches, rather slender, thin in !led», high cheek-bones, 
low forehead, eyes dark and sunken, very cjulet, s<ddoin i»r aver speaka 
in company unless spoken to, Iiuh a large dark lu’owif inustuehe, and 
large, long goatee; hair mueli darker tlian whiskers, and complexion 
rather sallow. While hero wore gray e-lathes and wide awake skmch- 
Imt. He is a Texan by birth, has ji very tletermined Imik, and from all 
apiKuirauceH, I should judge, wnmld, if pf’is^ible, ae<-miiplish Whatever h© 
iiiulertakcB. The other in an, .lohnston, I know* nothing of, as ho was 
only here soine three*, or four days -lie eiiine fnun (kamoln, riu Liverpool—’ 
nor would it be prudent for mo to make any inquiries eoneerning him, 
under the circumstances, as, if any thing evi*r transpin'S, ami ho was 
taken, BUHj)ieion from that fact might point to me. Am! I beg that on no 
occasion will you ever make use of my mime, hu that tfiey could get any 
clue to me; if you did, from that moment my fate would "ho sealed, espe- 
cially as I liave bound myself to thfir cuuhc, umler st» fearful an oath. I 
once entertained a very liigh opinion of the Southerners, but from recent 
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facts and events I have changed those opinions, and now my firm belief 
is, that they would stop at no act, if necessary to accomplish their dear, 
•cherished Confederation. The offer, five thousand dollars, is a good one, 
and there is to he found plenty who would gladly catch at it. You can- 
not for one moment have the slightest idea of their feelings towards the 
North, and it increases as their struggle becomes more desperate. The 
heads here are in daily consultation, and what is there discussed I have 
no means of ascertaining. It was Cooper who told mo of these two men 
going out on their diabolical mission, or I perhaps should never have 
heard of the matter at all, and I considered it my duty to convey to yon 
the facts as I got them, at once, so that, if possible, their designs might 
be thwarted, and every precaution taken that was necessary ; for I repeat 
again what I have already done to you before : they are bent on destruc- 
tion, and will not stop at any object, even to the taking of life, so as to 
attain their ends — and mark me, Mr. Seward is not the only one they 
will assassinate. I have heard some fearful oaths, and it’s war to the 
teeth with them, I feel confident that there is some secret understanding 
between them and tlie Emperor of this G-overnment ; at least I am given 
to understand so. The death of the Duke de Morny has deprived them 
of an interview with the Emperor^ which was to have taken place, if I am 
rightly informed, on Sunday last. My sickness has prevented me from 
being fully posted to all recent movements, but I am in hopes that my 
health will in a short time be fully re-established, and after my return 
from Bordeaux, I shall be in possession of all movements. I have written 
at some length, but required, as you requested a full explanation of the 
foregoing facts. Be kind enough to see that my name is not used at 
^Yashington, for there are plenty on the sharp lookout there, and it 
would be heralded back here, and it might prove fatal for me. I believe 
I cannot add any thing more at present. You did not send me all I re- 
quested; please send it at once to Bordeaux by return of mail. Heave 
for Bordeaux to-night, and will do as you request. 

Believe me truly yours, B. 


B. 

REPOETS, DISPATCHES, AOT) PROCLAMATIONS RELATING 
TO THE ASSASSINATION. 

* War Department, Washington, April 15, 1.80 a. m. 

Major-General Dix, New York: 

This evening, at about 9.30 p. m., at Ford’s Theatre, the President, 
while sitting in his private box with Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Harris, and Major 
Rathburn, was shot by an assassin, who suddenly entered the box and 
approached behind the President. 

The assassin then leaped upon the stage, brandishing a large dagger or 
knife, and made his escape in the rear of the theatre. 

The pistol-ball entered the back of the President’s head and penetrated 
nearly through the head. The wound is mortal. 

The President has been insensible ever since it was inflicted, and is now 
dying. 

About the same hour an assassin, whether the same or not, entered Mr. 
Sewai'd’s apartments, and, under pretence of having a prescription, was 
shown to the Secretary’s sick chamber. The assassin immediately rushed 
to the bed and inflicted two or three stabs on the throat and two on the face. 
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1 IE Liffi m AiEAllAM 


It li hfipil til© wwiifiti^ iimt m% murtaL My ii|>|ircli# n/irn is tbit 
♦liff mill firov® fatiil 

Til# iitimi filmniieil Mr* Fr#il©ri**k Wcn%’iink wiw iit an ttljalulag 

iiiiil li© t<.» til© i!«M*r tif Ilk nwnit* %vli©it fee mti 

Miiwiii, wiifi iiiHlrt©<l ii|Miii liini um m umm iliifinvrinw Wiitiiwii, 
rectifcrj of Fr€*ili*rirk is tiontitluL 

It is ii«t |iroliitbk* lliiil th© Fr©siil©iit will livt^ tliniiii^ii tm rilflit. 

(Imiit Mill wlf© w©rt» mlvwrll.stHl to li© at t\m lliofttr© fliii©?^, 
lug, lint li© itiirt^ii t4i Iliirliiigltiti ml six cFrluek tills ©v©iiiiig. 

At a Ciiliiiiet iiiri»tifi|r, at m‘iii*it Itriiiii was pivwiit, tli© 

of til© slut© Ilf tli© ©oiiiitrf iiii4 til© |iros|nt©t u( ii |imf« m*©r© tlffr. 

ciwsecL Tli© Pr«skic!iit %vm v%»ry iii«'»©rfiil n««l find sfiol© 

kimily of tl#n©riil 1^© itwi otiitr* of tli© CtmitMlarnry, iiinl of f ln^ 
mint of gov©.rniii©iii In Virginlsi. 

AH tfia millibars of tlie Omliiii©^ ©x«*©|*^ ^^*** ar# now In ttteii- 

mim ii|Hiii tlii President 

I hiiv© seen Mr, Sewartl, Iml li» aii«l Frederlrk ii*oro both tmccmsdfmi, 

Kfiwiir M. Hee.retury 0/ Wm. 

Wa» |l*3?A«Tiiitirr, WAiiiijttmiif, 

Mijor»Claiioral Ihi, New York: 

Til© President ifill lireiitlms, bill U iniit« lfifif*nstbl©, m lio baa bteawtr 
sine© lia was shot II© ©videnily ditl m»% se© lb© iMfson who shot bb»^^ 
but wm looking on the stiigi% m be wm nnpromehiMi frotn behind. 

Mr, Bewfird lifts rnllkHl, ami it is !iojwi*l b© may Iiv%\ 

Frederkk 8©warcr» eondititiri is very erilieiil. 

Th© attendant who wai |irem?nt tvai* shot ilirongit fb© Innp, and Is not 
expected to live. 

Til© wounds of Mi\ior Bewanl am ni»t mo’lons. 

Invest igation strongly Indicates J. Wilkes fliHitli as tb© assassin of tlie 
President. Wlo^tlier it was the s.’-ime i»r a ditlVfvtit. |scrHon that attempt^ 
to murder Mr. Seward reiimins in tlMof*!. 

Chief- Jnstiee Carter is engaged in taking the eviilenee. 

Every exertion has heen made to |irevefil the rHeii|ie «»f tlio murderer. 
Ilis hor.Hf lias been found oii the road it«%’ir Wa'^hinglon, 

Komis M. Si'ANTo^f, Sn* ret a rtf War. 

Whn OnrAatsrst, WA»sios«#Ti!*«, Jprii ir^, ill) a. m. 

Major-Cieneral Ihx: 

The President eontinnes inseti^ilde, and is sinking. 

Secretary Seward remains wiliioiit ehaiigc, 

Fretlerick Seward's skull is tnn’ttiri-d in two }»laci>s, besides a severe 
cut upon the heacl. fbe atfeiidunl is still alive, but ho|HdeHS, Miijor 
Seward’H wmuids are mU daiigeomM. 

It in now aseertaincil m“itb r«‘aHMnu)d»‘ eertiiiiity tliat two asnaHsiuH were 
engagisl in the lmrribb‘ crime Wilkon Hooili being the t»m* that shot tlia 
Presidtuit, ami the other a eompanion of hi^, whose name is not known, 
but whose (leseriptioii is ao ejear that lo ran bartlly cicape. 

It appears, from a letter found in Kooth’s trunk, that the murder wtu 
[)hiinu'(l before the 4th of Mareh, but f»dl through then hecauso tli6 
aceoiiipliee hacked out until “ Iliehmond conhi f»e heard fnmi." 

booth and his aecsmipro'c were at the ioery-stalde atsi^ o'clock last 
evening, and lidt there with tludr hors,.H abmit ti'U o'clotd<, or fehortly 
before that hour. 

It w'ould appear tliat they had for several days been seeking then 
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chance, but for some unknown reason it was not carried into effect until 
last night. 

One of them has evidently made his way to Baltimore ; the other haa 
not yet been traced. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secreta/ry of War. 


Wak Depabtmbkt, Washington, April 15, 1865. 

To Major-General Dix, N'ew York: 

Abraliam Lincoln died this morning at twenty-two minutes after 
seven o’clock. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of Wa/r. 


THE death-bed. 

Unofficial Accoivnt of the last Moments of the President. 

At twenty minutes past seven o’clock the President breathed his last, 
closing his eyes as if falling to sleep, and his countenance assuming an 
expression of perfect serenity. There were no indications of pain, and it 
was not known that he was dead until the gradually decreasing respira- 
tion ceased altogether. 

The Rev. Dr. Gurley, of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
immediately on its being ascertained that life was extinct, knelt at the 
bedside and offered an impressive prayer, which was responded to by all 
present. 

Dr. Gurley then proceeded to the front parlor, where Mrs. Lincoln, 
Captain Robert Lincoln, Mr. John Hay, the Private Secretary, and others 
were waiting, where he again offered a i)rayer for the consolation of the 
family. 

The following minutes, taken by Dr. Abbott, show the condition of tlie 
late President throughout the night: — 

11 o’clock, pulse 44. 

11.05 o’clock, poise 45, and growing weaker. 

11.10 o’clock, pulse 45, 

11.15 o’clock, pulse 42. 

11.20 o’clock, pulse 45, resphation 27 to 29. 

11.25 o’clock, pulse 42. 

11.32 o’clock, pulse 48 and full. 

11.40 o’clock, pulse 45. 

11.45 o’clock, pulse 45, respiration 22. 

12 o’clock, pulse 48, respiration 22. 

12.16 o’clock, pulse 48, respiration 21. 

Eochymosis both eyes. 

12.30 o’clock, pulse 4.5. 

12.32 o’clock, pulse 60. 

12.35 o’clock, pulse 66. 

12.40 o’clock, pulse 69, right eye much swollen, and ecchymosif 

12.45 o’clock, pulse 70. ‘ 

12.55 o’clock, pulse 80, struggling motion of arms. 

1 o’clock, pulse 86, respiration 30. 

1.30 o’clock, pulse 95, appearing easier. 

1.45 o’clock, pulse 86, very quiet, respiration irregular, Mrs, Lmcoin 
present. 
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2.10 Q\hwk, Mr*. IJiirnlii wtir^ wllb Mnmlu to m 

rooRi. 

SJKI o\*li«fk^ mwy iinbl, |>al^ §4^ rt*|4ralliifi 2ll. 

2.52 tiVliirk, |iiili^* ri**|»irfitk*ii «H), 

$ <iVl0rk, iifalfi lij Mri. 

S. 2r> ri*^|tiriitit*fi 24, ami ri^giilar. 

$M) «\4«rk, |*rii>i*r liy I^r, Clttrkj. 

4 0\*lf*rk| 2fi, aa«l regular, 

4.15 o%»ii«*lc, fill, r#»*filratit»ri 25. 

5.50 ri*s|»lriiti«« 2ii, regular. 

0 i, ekKk, |i«liiti liiiliiif, re!i|tlratlfm 2^, 

BJUi iiVlork, i4tlll failing, awl lalM.>ret! breathing. 

7 o’fltiek, nyiiiiibiiiw uf imiiMMlIato dimdutim, 

T. 22 o'eltMik, cleat li. 

Biirnwiiclliig tlm nf the Preuhleiit were Vk€!*Frc»litent J©lm- 

siiii; Becsretiirkta Slaiitoii, Walba, MeCulkaOi, ami Pnher; Ptwtiiiaiter- 
CJeneral Demuww tiwl Attorney » (reiieriil B|>eed ; CleiHtrali Ilailtek, 
Meigs, Faraswiirtli, Aiigiir, afwl Ttitlti; Ht»fial»>f Biiiiiiier; Ila¥, 
Ciurbj; Speaker Colfax j Ex-ttoveriiur Farwelh imlg« Oiirtar, Juclp 
Otto; Biirgeor44tefii»riii Iknieii; Doctors Craiie, Stone, Abbott, and IIMI; 
Bf. B, Field and R. F. Andre wa, 

Wa» IlBPikSTaiirf. Wajuiisaw^, 4pr<l 18, S a a ' 

Major-Oenard Dix, Hew York : 

Official notice of th© death of tlio kto Frtmldcfit, Abriifiiim Lincoln, wai 
given by the heads of ikpartiiiciiti this morning lf» Andnnv Johnson, 
vice-Frcildciit, upon wlioin the Conitilntlon dov«ilvi»d ibo otilce cd’Prcil- 
dent. Mr. Joliiison, upon nwclvliig thU iiiipcari'd !h Ibro the lion. 

Salmon P. Cham Chicf-Jiistico of tin? United Staivn, imd took the oath 
of office as President of the ijdUnl States, msd asHumml its duties and 
functions. At twelve t»V|ackthe PrcHideiit met iho io^adH of i}e|»artment$ 
in Cabinet meeting at tlio Tivanury liuildtng, ami among oilier business 
the following was tniiiHueted : - 

FinL The urningenieiits for the funeral of the laU* PreHident were 
referred to the several seeretaries, as far as relafeH to their respoetlv® 
departmentH. 

Second. William Hunter, Kh<|,, was fippointi d Acting Secretary of State 
during the disability <if Air. Seward and hin Pn «!erick Seward, the 
Ahbi slant Sec* n* t ji ry . 

Third. The President fonimlly nmtoiniced tloii le* ds-^ired to retain the 
present seeretaneH of d<‘partmenlH c»f his (*a!iim4, and flo*y would go on 
and discduirge tlieir respeetive duties in the Hiinn- nianm r as indbre the 
memorable event that had ehangi'tl the head of ihe (iovenimenl. 

All bnslnesH in the (h*partiiii‘ntH was H5isprade<l during the day. 

The Burgeons report that tho condition of *Mr. Sewanl remains nn- 
cdiangeil. lie is doing well. 

No improvement in Mr. Frederi(*k Sewar«l, 

The murderers have not yet been uppndiemled. 

Eowin M. Sta.nton, Herrdttnj c/ War. 

THE ABSAHHINH. 

Oircnlar from th€ Prormt-Marnhtd (tfuirui. 

WaU DKrARTMKST. PnoVit&t-M AllSIl At. (♦ fisr,tiAi.''R BUE1A¥, 

WASinsuToX, I>. <*., AjtHi irt. y.lO A. M. ) 

It is believed that the aHsassiuH of the President ajid St*cretary Seward 
are attempting to escupo to Canada. YTiu will make a careful and tlior* 
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oagli examiRation of all persons attempting to cross from the United 
States into Canada, and will arrest suspicious persons. The most vigilant 
scrutiny on your part and the force at your disposal is demanded. A de- 
scription of the parties supposed to be implicated in the murder will be 
telegraphed you to-day ; but in the mean time be active in preventing the 
crossing of any suspicious persons. 

By order of the Seoretabt of 'W.ak. 

L. Jeffers, Brevet Brigadier-General, Acting Provost-Marshal Gen- 
eral. 


REWARD OFFERED BY SECRETARY STANTOIT. 

War Departmbot, WASHiKaTOir, April 20, 1865. 

Major-General John A. Drx, iTew York: 

The murderer of our late beloved President, Abraham Lincoln, is still 
at large. Fifty thousand dollars reward will be paid by this Department 
for his apprehension in addition to any reward offered by municipal 
authorities or State Executives. 

Twenty-hve thousand dollars reward will be paid for the apprehension 
of G. A. Atzerot, sometimes i-alled ‘‘Port Tobacco,” one of Booth’s ac- 
complices. Twenty-five thousand dollars reward will be paid for the 
appreliension of David 0. Harold, auother of Booth’s accomplices. A 
liberal reward will be paid for any information that shall conduce to the 
arrest of either the above-named criminals or their accomplices. All 
persons harboring or secreting the said persons, or either of them, or 
aiding or assisting their concealment or escape, will be treated as accom- 
plices in the murder of the President and the attempted assassination of 
the Secretary of State, and shall be subject to trial before a military com- 
mission and the punishment of death. 

Let the stain of innocent blood be removed from the land by the arrest 
and punishment of the murderers. 

All good citizens are exhorted to aid public justice on tljjs occasion. 
Every man should consider his own conscience charged with this solemn 
•iuty, and rest neither night nor day until it be accomplished. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary ofWa/r, 

FLIGHT OF THE ASSASSINS. 

War Department, Washington, April 22, 

Major-General John A. Dix, Hew York: 

The counties of Prince George, Charles, and St. Mary’s have, during 
the whole war, been noted for hostility to the Government, and its pro- 
tection to rebel blockade-runners, rebel spies, and every species of public 
enemy; the murderers of the President harbored there before the murder, 
and Booth fled in that direction. If he escapes it will be owing to rebel 
accomplices in that direction. 

The military commander of the department will surely take measures 
to bring these rebel sympathizers and accomplices in murder to a sense of 
their criminal conduct. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

THE CONSPIRACY ORGANIZED IN CANADA. 

War Department, Washington, April 24, 1805. 

Major-General John A. Dix, Hew York: 

This Department has information that the President’s murder was 
organized in Canada, and approved at Richmond. 

One of the assassins, now in prison, who attempted to kill Mr. Seward, 
is believed to be one of the St. Albans raiders. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
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Tim Life or Abraham Linidlh. 


BOOTH EILLEO— IIAR0LB OArtritill. 

W*ii Bw^AiiTiiwf* W dprtt If* |.«?, ii r. 

M^or-Gititral Dii, N#w York : 

J. Wilkie Ilotttii asiti HArwIil wcr@ eliamn! froiii ll« »wftiii|i Marj's 
iiiiuiitf, Miiryliiiiil, to Cfarri?li'« fttriii, nm%r lYirt lltii'iil, m% tJi« 
tioek, lij C4iliiiii*l iliiker^i thrm% 

Tlie burn In wlilcli lli«j Itxik ri*fttgo wnjt 

BiKitlii ill iiiakiiig Im wiw ihmngh tlm lieail aiidi klllrt, 

lingering alitiiit Ilire© lioiir^, aiiil llariibl 

Bootli’s btxlj and iiaroM ar® now liere. 

Enwtis M. Bf AjfTos, Se^mimry af Wmr, 

EIWAEB OrriREB Ut PltE:^If»EET 
By the Prmideni qf ih^ rniled Siate* i*f A rnerimm 

A r«OeLAMATIO%% 

Wksrsm^ It appeari from lli® evkkmreiii tlm biireiiii of mllltarj ja^too 
that the atrcanoui niiinler of the liilt* IVewikiii Aliniliiiin Lineoln, awl 
the tiSMsiiiatloti of tlie lion. W. II, Hew- aril, Ikeretarjr ^ 

State, w^m incited, ctiiirert-etl, and prortired by and bntw^eeii Jetfersctfi 
Davli, late of Elclimtmd, Va., and Jaeob TlioiiipnoiK Cknnent 0 . Olay. 
Bewrly Tiioker, Cleorge H. HniiiiilerjH W. t*. Cleary, and oliitr rebels and 
traitors agaiust the Govorninetit of tins Ciiiled Htiite%, harbored in Can A; 
now, therefore, to the end that jiislire may b« donit, I, Andrew Jolmson, 
President of the United States, do oiTer ami proitiiHi" for ilio arreat of said 
persons, or either of them, within the litiiit?i of thw UniliHl States, so that 
they can ha hrouglit to trliil, the following rewards : Diif hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the arrant of .lefferson Ihivi**; livenly live thousand dol- 
lars for the arrest of ("lemeijt (k Clay ; twenty live thousaml dollars for 
the arrest of Jacob TboiiifHim, late of MiH'»}!%Hippi ; twenty-live thou«nd 
dollars for tlte arrest c»f (ieorge N. SniinderH; iweDiy dlve thousand dol- 
lars for the arrest of Beverly Tucker, iiml ten llMiii*^aml dollars for the 
arrest of William C, Cleary, late elerk of Cleiiimt (*. ( 1 av. 

The Provost” Mars! ml <*etieral of the lTiile«l HUitrs is directed to cause 
a description of said persons, with imtieo of the above rewards, to b© 
published. 

In testimony wlmreof, f have herrunto set my Imiid and caused tin 
seal of the United States l«» bo atllxeil. 

Don© at the City of Wasliington, the sei-ond day of May, in th© year 
of our Lcml one thoiHum! eiglit liimdred and Hixty-llve, and of 

(l, b.] tbo independenc© of tlm United States of America tim eighty- 
ninth. 

By the President : Anoiiiw Johnson. 

W. IIuNTEii, Acting Seerstary o/ AtisU. 


TIIE rrSEKAU 

W’ar DErAWMKKx. WA8«»MtiTi»«, W4dnmditi/, April 17,1 r. u, 

Major-General Dix : 

^ The arrangernonta for conveying th© PresidenUg remains to Spring- 
field, Illinois, have been changed this morning. They will go direct from 
’Washington to Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittslnirg, Fort Wayne, and 
thence to Springfield. Edwin M. Stanton, HecreUiry of Wof, 
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SECOND plflPATCH. 

"War Department, Washington, April 19, 1SG6, 11 p. m. 

Major-General John A. Pix New York: 

It ])as been finally concluded to conform to the original arrangements 
made yesterday for the conveyance of the remains of the late President. 
Abraham Lincoln, from Washington to Springfield, viz. : By way of Bal- 
timore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, and Chicago, to Spiingfield, 

Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 

OFEICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Washington, April 15, 1$C5. 

To J. C. Debbt, United States Dispatch Agent, New York : 

Send a copy of the following to Mr. Adams at London by the steamer 
of to-day, if in time : — - 

Charles Francis Adams, &c., <fec. : 

The sad duty devolves upon me to announce the assassination of the 
Pi’esident, at Ford’s Theatre, last night, by a pistol-shot from a person 
who entered his box for the purpose. The assassin escaped, but it is 
supposed has since been arrested. 

The President died at half-past seven o’clock this morning. 
Vice-President Johnson has assumed the functions of President, having 
been sworn in by the Chief- Justice. 

About the same time an attempt was made by, it is believed, a differ- 
ent person, to assassinate Mr. Seward ; but the murderer only succeeded 
in inflicting painful and severe wounds, principally upon his face. 

Mr. F. W. Seward was beaten over the head with a heavy weapon in 
the hands of the person who attacked his father, and is grievously hurt. 
His brother was also wounded by the dagger of the assassin, as was Mr. 
Hansell, a messenger of the department, who was with the Secretary, 
and the male nurse in attendance. 

William Hunter, Acting Secretary of State, 
[The above telegraphic dispatch was sent oflt’ by the Portland steamei 
at three p. m. on Saturday, April 15.] 

ACTING SECRETARY HUNTER TO HIS SUBORDINATES. 

Department or State, Washington, April IT, 1S65. 

It it hereby ordered that, in honor of the memory of our late illustrious 
Chief Magistrate, all officers and others subject to the orders of the 
Secretary of State, wear crape upon the left arm for the period of six 
months. W. Hunter, Acting Secretany. 

ORDERS FROM SECRETARY STANTON AN!D GENERAL GRANT. 

War Department, Adjutant-General’s OmcE, I 
^ Washington, 16, 1865. f 

General Orders, No. 66. — The following order of the Secretary of 
War announces to the armies of the United States the untimely and 
lamentable death of the illustrious Abraham Lincoln, late President of 
the United States : — 

War Department, Washington, April 16, 1S65. 
The distressing duty has devolved upon the Secretary of War to 
announce to the armies of the United States, that at twenty-two minutes 
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Tub Lifb or Abraham Lis«:oln. 


liflrr fiVl«»fk «ii llw iriciffiiiit «f III© ilty iif^A|if|| 

IBtlfi, AbriiliitHi liiir*4fi, l*rwl4«iil «f tli^ lliiitwl 8liitr\ flk*4 iif a tmirti 
wwiiiil «!i ijiiii l\v ail wapiti. Tlw »r»iibi« t>f tin* riiltwi Htoki 

will liliiiiv II if It tlifir fvlhm-dimm tliii of p:rli€ ami tiorror 

iaHfMreil Iw tlir imirt atr«irloiw iiitirdier «if tla^r ureal itiid bi*li»vt?il Prtni- 
ilent aail C\»iiiiiiiiiiil«r-'iii»CJIibf wlili firxiftitiiicl mwmw^ will iiitwim Wt 
deitlli m a iiiiiiniiftl ralaittlly* Tli« u( everj tlepartiiiett^ 

stiiti*»ii» flirt, tiifl amjiial will hm tlra|»mi ill tiioMriilriit tor tliirty da|% 
ami approfirlatt* fiiaeral lioiion will Im \mk\ by t*%‘i*r¥ ariiiy, nail In m^ty 
4i*|iiirtitieiil, aii<l at ©very millliiry ainl iil tl*e Mllifary Ac^iiiitimy at 
West Piiiiil, l«i tfie iiieiiioff of tlw lulu tllusiri<»iif Cliief Miigntniti* af t!ii 
iiatkHi, ami Ctniiiiiiiinler-lit-Olibf <if ttii* ari!ik*»i* Liinitriiiiiit-deiieraJ 
Clriint will give itie mwwiary f«»r run ring tlii^ order Into 

eieot EiiwiX M. Btahion, Sewt^r^ qf Ifar. 

Oa th« day iftctr tlio roeelpl of tli© onkr at lieitil-i|iiarters of ©very 
aiilitary dbidoa, ilaaariJiitat, ttriity»|w»iit, atalloii, ant! tweiml, «ii 
at tb© Military Aewieiiiy at 'Wont Fuiiil, ibo tnioii^ and eatleia will li# 
parmlod at ton oVkick a. m., mill lit# nriler reml to them, Aflor wklii: 
all Iftlior and optralioni for tho day will mid Imi aimiximled, at far « 
priioticald© la a state of %var. The riailimal flag will W ilbidiiy^ at lidf- 
stiitf. At the dawn of day llilrtoon giifis will bo firoil, and attorwards at 
intervals of tidrty riiiiuites hetwoeii tiui rising mid Iho la^ttlrig of the son 
a single gun, and at the* vUm of the ilay a fniliotiftl siltito of lldrty-six 
guns. The cdlleeri of tlio anniei of the United Biatfs will wear the 
badge of mourning on the left arm and on lliidr swurdu, mid the aolors 
of their eommandi tad reglmont# will bo put in tmmmmg for the period 
of six montliE. 

By command of lieiiteniiiitTleneraHliiAKT. ■ 

(Signed) W, A. Nioiiot#, Amhtant AdJuimU-iUmmi, 

ft 

Was nwAStsusT, W ahiiisotos, April t'Bta 

Lieutenant-CJencral (Juant, 'V. S. Army, Cuinnimoling Armiei of the 
United StuteH, WuHhiiigton, I), t': 

Gen’ebal: -You will pleiise mimmnre by genend order to the arralw 

of the United States, that on isaturday, the irilh day of April, IBS5, by 
reanon of the deutli of Ahraliam Lineolri, tlm ofllri* of Un^sident of the 
United States devolvetl upon Andrew’ JidniMon, VierTVeHitient, who, on 
the same day, t(H»k tin* ollieiid oath preniTihitl for the li’esident, and 
entered upon the duties of that otliee. 

Kowih M, Sta?iton, Sreretari/ ef Ifar. 

Was HisfAMT^NirsT. AnjrTAST Orrrc?a { 

\V April I4 , IhiKI. j 

Gknkbal OimKiw, No. 7. It is hereby urinnunred to the armies of the 
United States, that on Sattirday, tin* loth <lay of April |Ha5, by reason 
of the death of Ahrahatn Linndn, the nHlee of ilio ITesideiit of the 
United States devolved upon Andrew Jolinsmi, Vice IVenidcoit, who, oa 
the same day, took Iho tdllrial i»itth preHen!if<l fur the President, and 
entered upon the duties uf that otUee. 

By ccunmand of ^ Lieutenant-General Grant. 

W. A. Nkuiolb, Amintant Adjutant'- (general. 

ORDERS FROM BKCUtKTAHy WEI.LES. 

Navy iHrkm'UKnr WA»iits«T»»N, April H, ISOtt 

Speoial ORDEim.— Vice-Admiral I>. it. Farnigut and Hear-Admirfll 
William B, Shubrick have been duHignuf od to make the necessary arrange 
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ments/>ii the part of the I^avy and Marine Corps for attending, on Wed- 
nesday next, the fnneral of the late President of the United States. 

Gideon- Wells, Searetary of the Nmy. 

Navy Department, 'Wasiitngton, April 17, 1865. 

Special Obders. — Officers of the Uavy and Marine Corps will assem- 
ble at the Uavy Deiiartment, in uniform, at 10 o’clock A. m., on Wednes- 
day next, for the purpose of attending the funeral of the late President 
of the United States. 

Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Ifamj. 

Navy Department, 'Washington, April 17, 1865. 

Special Order. — By order of the President of the United States, the 
Navy Department will be closed on Wednesday next, the day of the 
funeral solemnities of the late President of the United States. Labor 
will also be suspended on that day at each of the navy-yards and navy 
stations, and upon all the vessels of the United States. The flags of all 
vessels and at all navy-yards and stations and marine barracks will be 
kept at half-mast during the day, and at 12 o’clock, meridian, twenty- 
one minute-guns will be fired by the senior oflicer of each squadron and 
the commandants of each of the navy-yards and stations. 

Gideon Welles, Se<^'eta/ry of the Nmy. 

ORDER FROM SECRETARY m’cULLOCH. 

Tueastiry Department, "Washington, ApHl 18, 1865. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, ivith profound sorrow, announces to 
the revenue marine the death of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States. He died in this city on the morning of the 15th inst., 
at twenty-two minutes past seven o’clock. The officers of the revenue 
marine will, as a manifestation of their respect for the exalted charac- 
ter and eminent public services of the illustrious dead, and of their 
sense of the calamity the country has sustained by this afflicting dispen- 
sation of Providence, wear crape on the left arm and upon the hilt of 
the sword for six months. It is further directed that funeral honors be 
paid on board all revenue vessels in commission, by firing thirty-six minute- 
guns, commencing at meridian on the day after the receipt of this order, 
and by wearing their flags at half-fiast. 

Hugh MoCullooh, Secretary of the Treasury, 

ORDER FROM POSTMASTER-GENERAL DENNISON. 

PosT-OFricK Department, Washington, April 17. 

To Deputy Postmasters : 

Business in all the post-offices of the United States will be suspended, 
and the offices closed, from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m. on Wednesday, the 19th 
instant, during the funeral solemnities of Abraham Lincoln, late Prea- 
dent of the United States. 

W. Dennison, Postmaster- General, 

PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON OF A DAY OF HUMILIATION 
AND MOURNING. 

Whereas^ By my direction the acting Secretary of State, in a notice to 
the public, on the l7th of April, requested the various religious denomi- 
nations to assemble on the 19th of April, on the occasion of the obsequies 
of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the United States, and to observe 
the same with appropriate ceremonies ; and 
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Thb Life of ADiuiiAif Lisjonjr. 


Wyrm$^ CItir foiiBtrj liai tint frttt l«*tw t%f m^reliifc 

wlitre tiie Imnul *>f lti« fiiiiily lta« Imtn swav, niiii |i#«|iiniiig tliilt 

i{>04*lal Im fwr agiiii liiiiiiliriii|| *nir»H!lv**» 

Aiiiilglitj Cit«l, ill tirtkr tiial Itw Iitrii»v4*ni#iil mm Im #:iiii‘!ii|i*fj to tit 
nation : 

Mor, in tinier to mlllptto llial grltf tin ttartli wlifeh ©aa 

only he tiy rfiitiiiittiilon witli tli# Fatlitr In tml In e^m- 

fillitfioo witli tfi© wi 4 i#« Ilf Htiiiatofi afiil Itopifwiiliitlvi*! In C%ngri«j 

tr> it» liy i ailofiitKi ai tlio iiiitloiiril t;aftltal» 

Aiicirew Joliirttiii* Pr4*4ikiit of lli« llfiitotl *|t» appoiat 

Tlitifiiay^ llio tHili day of May ««il, to titf uhtmrvml^ wlic*rt*vor k tla 
lIiiittHi ’kifttnn tlie of til© roiiiitry may bo m n day of 

luiiiilllatioti twl wciiiHilog, «iitl maiiiiiiiimii my ftdlow»fiikt*iiii tlioa to 
wioiabk III tijoir rofi|ifH*ti¥o of Wfirililf'i, ilioro to iinito In mleiaa 

i«rflw to Alriiiglity Ctud in moniorf of Itm got»tl miifi who figi btta 
reinoveil, io iiiitt all simll lio oeoofdod al tlio ioiiimi tliiio lit oontoiiipkllott 
of liia vlrtoi*ii arid icirrow for lilt iiitblim anil vkibfit loiiL 
In wltntna wlnereof^ I hav© boroaiito m% my liafnl iiini earned thostrf 
of the riilteci Btatoi to li# affliiai 

Done at tlio City of Wa^bififton, tb« iwenly-fiflli day of April la 
the year of mir tdw4 one tltoimand ekbt l«iifnlr«l and 4ity-i?0^ 
[l. s.] and of the indofMimleiie© of tlie I 'tilted Htalea of Am©rica tib 
td|rbt|«fiiatli. Axiiifiw * 

By the IVoMiiktrit : 

W. lIoaTEit, Acting Sieti^etmry of Atof#. 

S«CR«TA«t «TAKTt)?« TO AllAMS. 

TIi# following l» the iifBela! report of di© dealli *if Mr. fJfioidn, Ad^ 
dressed to the I^egatlon in to»ndoii: '— 

Bur.— It ha« bo^<'Hijo luy diHtrvsHinnj: duty to annoviiiri* to y<»ii that last 
night his Hscrellonoy Abmlmtii liiir*dn, IVf’^idrnt of fliw Tnitinl Bfcatii, 
was uHsasHiiuitiHl iiboiit tin* «»f hnlf piiHi fm o%‘|*»rk. in Im private 
box ut FonTH Thonin*, in tliis rity. Tho l*rr?»l«h’isk iibnoi taglst o'olook, 
accoinpanivd Mrs. Linndn f»i Iho tloadn*. Afn»tti«’r Indy ?uid nonlloman 
worn with tlioin in the bos. About half-pii*»t ton, ibiriug ii purloin the 
perfi)nnaiKM% ilio iwwaHHlii tbo t»ot, the di»or <jf wbirb waft im- 

guimled, hastily nnproarlo'd tito l*r<*Hi<h’Mt I’rojii Ih’Ioi}*!, and tHnidiurgod a 
pistol at his lioinL The* hiilh*! oiifrmi tb#* }.*m’h of hk louid, and pena- 
trated nearly throu^tb. Tho ifii-n b'afHnl fniin f!}i» t»o% upon the 

Htago, brandinhiiig a Isuto* knijV* «»r diiiikOT, and »*srhii}innu, *‘ Air »mip$T 
luraniimP* nod owapi**! in th«* roar of dot t!M*arro. fnnjonlialtdy upon 
the disclmrg**, tlio Pivnident fidl fo tljo doitr fuid «*ontinned 

in that state nnfil twenty ininmoH pant oVlofk ibi^ inorniii|X, when 

he breathe*! his List. AIkojI the huiuo linn* the niurdrr \%m eooi- 

niitted at the theatre^ ano|jo*r prrHi-iif*'d hituMdf nf tlie door of 

Mr. SewanFs rf‘?4idenee, irained acbniHMiMn by r«'prr'^i*!i! ifig lie had a pre- 
scription from Mr. BinvunFs pliyHieiaii, wideh b** whh iliret led to see 
administered, anil hurried up to tk* t Iiini ntury cdtiunber, w here Mr. Sew- 
ard was lying. Ib* hi‘re di'4fniveri‘d Mr, Frederiek Siovard, struck him 
over the head, iiiliic*ting Hevernl wouinto, and fracturing his skull in two 
places, inllieting, it is feareil mortal wnuind**. He then riiHlicil into the 
room where Mr. Sinvard was in hed, ntlended hy a young diiughtor and a 
lualo ntirne. The male atteiidnnl was stahhed ihroiigh the liiugs, and it 
is believed will ilie. The asHu-^Hiu then struck Mr. Siovanl with a knife or 
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dagger twice in the tliroat and twice in the face, inflicting terrible wounds. 
By this time Major Seward, eldest son of the Secretary, and another 
attendant reached the room, and rushed to the rescue of the Secretary; 
they were also wounded in the conflict, and the assassin escaped, No 
artery or important blood-vessel was severed by any of tlie wounds 
inflicted npou him, but he was for a long time insensible from the loss of 
blood. Some hope of his possible recovery is entertained. Immediate- 
ly upon the death of the President, notice was given to Vice-President 
Johnson, who happened to be in the city, and upon wdiom the oflice of 
President now devolves. He will take the office and assume tlie functions 
of President to-day. The murderer of the President has been discovered, 
and evidence obtained that these horrible crimes were committed in 
execution of a conspiracy deliberately planned and set on foot by rebels, 
under pretence of avenging the South and aiding the rebel cause ; but it 
is hoped that the immediate perpetrators will be caught. The feeling 
occasioned by these outrageous crimes is so great, sudden, and overwhelm- 
ing, that I cannot at present do more than communicate them to you. 
At the earliest moment yesterday the President called a Cabinet meeting, 
at which General Grant was present. Tie was more cheerful and happy 
than I had ever seen him, rejoiced at the near prospect of firm and dura- 
ble peace at home and abroad, manifested in a mai'ked degree the kind- 
ness and humanity of his disposition, and the tender and forgiving spirit 
that so eminently distinguished him. Public notice had been given that 
he and General Grant would be present at the theatre, and the opportu- 
nity of adding the Lieutenant-General to the number of victims to be 
murdered was no doubt seized for the fitting occasion of executing the 
plans that appear to have been in preparation for some weeks, but Gen- 
eral Grant was compelled to be absent, and thus escaped the designs 
upon him. It is needless for me to say any thing in regard of the influ- 
ence ^vhicli this atrocious murder of the President may exercise upon the 
affairs of this country ; hut I will only add that, horrible as are the atroci-* 
ties that have been resorted to by the enemies of the country, they aro 
not likely in any degree to impair the public spirit or postpone the com- 
plete final overthrow of the rebellion. In profound grief for the events 
which it is my duty to communicate to you, I have the honor to he, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edwi27 M. Staxtoit. 

To Chakles Pranois Adams, London. 




BIPOBTANT LETTEB FROM J. WILKES BOOTH. 

HIS ORIGINAL PURPOSE WAS TO TAKE MB. LINCOLN A PRISONER. HIS 

REASONS FOR HIS ACTION. 

[From the Philadelphia Press, April 19.] 

We have just received the following letter, written by John Wilkes 
Booth, and placed by him in the hands of his brother-in-law, J. S. Clarke. 
It was written by him in November last, and left with J, S. Clarke in a 
sealed envelope, and addressed to himself, in his own handwriting. In 
the same envelope were some United States bonds and oil stocks. This 
letter was opened by Mr. Clarke for the first time on Monday last, and 
immediately handed by him to Marshall Milwarcl, who has kindly placed 
it in our hands. Most unmistakably it proves that he must for many 
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Tlli LIFB (If IjISimjf* 


miifitlii ljti« rpiitt^iiiiilatiNil mMu§ tli# t»f tfm liiti* I||* 

iMiwm't*!*, wii»*tli€*f Iw tli# tilitrk thml wlili*|i ||^ 

pliiri^t**! t!«" iiiilipii lli© gkitim, ami sit ilie mmm liiwi 

fceiiiNi if ti» a JiHt Jiti*l rlglitewi ifstligtiatlpii 

, liil. 

Mt Bum Sti:— ¥«»ti may %%mf tlik y«m itilrik l«it. Ilm ||,« 
may wkli tn kiitn%’ wkm^ wh0, atsdl whp, mml m I «lti iicil ktiiw km t# 
lilrect It^ I givt It (In tim weird* tif ytiiir fiia«ter|:— 

‘ fl? wkmm it ««f r#ar#r«,'* 

KIglit tir wrniig, (IimI jiidga tiid, rmt. iniLn. For Ini rny timfi?# ^ 
bad, <if «iie tiling I am »iir 4 \ tim la.*tiiig l♦Ml<lf*lli^illlil*^l nf lli« Niirfft, 

I lijva |itm€*e iiwre tbaii llik llii^’w irivwl lijt? Fniuii li«yi»in| PX|ir#Mle% 
Ftir firtir ytari liiiv« I b*i|Miib atnl |>riiyi*d t«r iliirk rbudi to 

brtiik, ftiitl t«r a «if otir birirmr Tn wait kit^ 

would bf a rriiim All lm|i« ft>r |itmre» k My |»riiyprii liiivt^ iifiiftJ 

M idle M iiij (IfMri Will Im dotm. I go l«» mm and iiliiir# iii# Mi- 

ter end. 

I liave ever field l.liftt the Bmitli were rlglil. The vmtf imtiilitatlrm 
Abrabatii Lincoln, four yearn ag*i, fifioke |>kliily war -— war ii|»oii Hotgltta 
rights and iiinlitntkiiii. Ilk €di*cliori ll. ‘^Awfiil iin overt iiet^ 

Yas; till yon are bound and idiiiidcrmL Wlial folly! Tlie tkmtli wirt 
wisa. Mlio thifiki of argninent or |iatsence wbeis tim finger of hk 
presieioii the trigger! In a/orriy« war, I, too* ormld iay, “‘(Mantry^ 
riglit or wrong.’’ Biit In a utrngglc tucA #w *mr$ c%%iiero iJie broilmr tri# 
to pierce the brother^ heart?, for (omF* »ako the right. When a 

country like tlili snuriii jmiim from her aitks ulm forfeite ihe idkgiaaos 
of ©very hoiieat ireeman, ami Mioiild leiivo bint, iintrammidled by any 
fealty »t»over, to act m kh comadence may approve. 

Peoplt* of the North, to Imto tyranny, to love liberty mid juitlct, to 
strike at' wrong and oppr«'Wioii, wa* tbe tericldtig of oiir fathcri, Th© 
study of our early hiniory will m»i let me forget it, nod may it nevtr. 

Thiscoimtry wa* tbrmed for tbe whitr^ not for the Idaek iiiau. And, 
looking upon Minrenj tnm llie Minie Hliiml-poiril hehl by tlio nnbk 

framers of our (’on«iitution* I, f«»r om% Inivw ever roiiH}i|i*ri*d it one of th® 
greatest IdeHniiigH (hotli ftw iheni’^elvr* nttfl uh| tha! tonl ever bestowed 
upon II favored ual'nin, Witnenii ht^reiofore oyr wealth ami power; wit- 
ness tlndr idevatimi and enlightenment at»ove their race elscofljero. I 
have lived among it in«»Ht of my life, ami have fieen tiarnh treiitrnent 
from master to man than I ha^e beheld in Ih*’ North from falher to son. 
Yet, Heaven kiiow«, no one W’oiibl he more ^villiug |o do wow ftir th® 
negr(» rare than I, eoubl I Imt nee a way to g(iU iteifrr their eonditlcm. 

But IJneolifs poliey is only prepiiring the way for iheir totiil annihila- 
tion. The South are nof^ nor httre thr^j hern, jltjh tin for the eoritinuanciS 
of slavery. The firs! hut lie of llnll Unn did away with that idea. Their 
causes Binrt for tear have been a* nohlr and grro/rr J\ir ikiiu thmfi that 
urged onr fttt hern on. Krni »»hMiild w«* allow t|}««y were wrong at th© 
begiiming of thin nmtesf, rruelttj und iujuntief have nnnle the wrong be- 
come the riV/iL and they stand /eoc (before the womliT and admiration 
of the world) uh a noble hand of putrioiie heroes, lieiaaifler, reading of 
their deedn, Thermopylm will be forgiiflen. 

When I aided in the eiipture and exeeution of dolin Mrowii fwho was a 
murderer on emr wc'stern border, and who wm fairly trkt! iintl 
before an impartial judge ami jury, <«f treaiion, and who, hydiio-way, has 
since been made a god), I wan premd of my little nlnire in t'he triiiwacuon, 
tor I deemed it my duty, anti that 1 w’as Indping our ronumm country to 
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perform an act of justice. But what was*a crime in poor John Brown is 
now consideied (I)y themselves) as the greatest and only virtue of the 
whole Eepublican party. Strange transmigration! Yic& to become a 
mrtue simply because more indulge in it ! 

I thought then, as now^ that the abolitionists were the oinly traitors in 
the land, and that the entire party deserved the same fate as poor old 
Brown ; not because they wish to abolish slavery, but on account of the 
means they have ever endeavored to use to effect that abolition. If 
Brown were living, I doubt whether he himself set slavery against 
the Union. Most, or many in the North do, and openly, curse the Union 
if the South are to return and retain a single right guaranteed to them by 
every tie which we once revered as sacred. The South can make no 
choice. It is either extermination or slavery for themselves (worse than 
death) to draw from. I know my choice. 

I have also studied hard to discover upon what grounds the right of a 
State to secede, has been denied, when our very name, United States, 
and the Declaration of Independence, lyoth provide for secession. But 
there is no time for words. I write in haste. I know how foolish I shall 
be deemed for undertaking such a step as this, where, on the one side, I 
have many friends and every thing to make me happy, where my profes- 
sion has gained me an income of more than twenty thousand dollars 
a year, and where my great personal ambition in my profession has such 
a great field for labor. On the other hand, the South has never bestowed 
upon me one kind word; a place now where I have no friends, except 
beneath the sod; a place where I must either become a private soldier 
or a beggar. To give up all of the former for the latter^ besides my 
mother and sisters, whom I love so dearly (although they so widely differ 
with mein opinion), seems insane; but God is my judge. Hove justice 
more than I do a country that disowns it; more than fame and wealth; 
more (Heaven pardon me if wrong), more than a happy home. I have 
never been upon a battle-field; but oh! my countrymen, could you all 
but see the reality or effects of this horrid war as I have seen them (in 
every State.^ save Virginia), I know you would think like 'me, and would, 
pray the Almighty to create in the Northern mind a sense of right and 
justice (even should it possess no seasoning of mercy), and that he would 
dry up this sea of blood between us, which is daily growing wider. 
Alas ! poor country, is she to meet her threatened doom ? Four years 
ago I would have given a thousand lives to see her remain (as I had 
always known her) powerful and unbroken. And even now I would 
hold my life as naught to see her what she was. Oh ! my friends, if the 
fearful scenes of the past four years had never been enacted, or if what 
has been had been but a frightful dream, from which we could now 
awake, with what overflowing hearts could we bless our God and pray 
for his continued favor ! How I have loved the old flag can never now be 
known. A few years since, and the entire world could boast of none so 
pure and spotless. But I have of late been seeing and hearing of the 
lloody deeds of which she lias 'been made the emblem., and would shudder 
to think how changed she had grown. Oh ! how I have longed to see 
her break from the mist of blood and death that circles round her folds, 
spoiling her beauty and tarnishing her honor. But no, day by day has she 
been dragged deeper and deeper into cruelty and oppression, till now (in 
my eyes) her once bright red stripes look like bloody gashes on the face 
of heaven. I look now upon my early admiration of her glories as a 
dream. My love (as things stand to-day) is for the South alone. Nor do 
I deem it a dishonor in attempting to make for her a prisoner of this 
man, to whom she owes so much of misery. If success attend me, I go 
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'11 Lift m Animum hmmm. 

miK flity my ili© foiiml ikmi **jMt illteli wiiMi 
til© Niirtli liavti %u i«>iig #iitl©a¥i»ring tii for©t 

In, l4irgelliii|C tlii*y ai’t* *>wt* »iwl that it b iiii|iii!itl© to 

©iH‘itiy tu Hlwitiltl I matsli her Iti iafety, iiml tlml Ifc tf«i| I wH 

protitilj k«g Pf niiliiiiwB t« trlumfih tir <ib In llittl iiittitt W 
• 14 #. 

A (hii/tiiwaif ihinf duty n^n hh 0wn rmp^miMiitg. 

J. WiLitt Bwm 


W\ 

INDICTMENT OF THE COXSPIEATOES. 

€IIAECIE» 4MB «rE€irir4TI05fi. 

Tht fiilh^wlfig !• t fripj cif th© ©liiirg# «iitl i»jH*rillriitltiri David 

Otnilil, Cl©f>rir# A. Aliarcwit. Payti©* Mirliiiel O’UiitgliUfi^ Jtiljn E 

Surriitt, Ed ward Bfiaiigltr, Bmtiotd Arriiilih Msrj E. Htirritlf, tiid Btma4 

(Mmrtjs itiiill©hiti4f, iiiilaw fully, iiiitl «i4 in aid 

of tii© ©ifptijig trilled r©hi4li«ii agaiiiil th© Bliitei of Awierici, oa 

or !#©for© tli© fith da? of Marrii, a, n. IBilfi, aiiil on til vert otlitr dap 
tween that day and the ISili dny r»f Afiril. roiiihifiiiig,©tmftileratl»|| 
and ctHiifilriiig together wnili on# dohri II. Hiirrall, John Wlikes BootSj 
Jiftoficiii Davb, (leorg# N. Hiittridrm, ll###rly Tiirkiir, J«*oh TIioiii|)#oil 
W illiam Cl C'kiiry, C^kifiient Cl liny, Chtorg# lliir|i#r,^<k»cirg© Y<mn|, w 
otliera unknown, to kill and murder within Ih# Military I department of 
Wiwhlngtcm, and willilii th# and inirenrhc^l liiiei th#r©of, Abraliam 

Llneoln, and at tli# tim# of mhl romhiiiing, ri»rife«lrriiluig, liiid ©oimpirinE 
Frealclant of th# United of Aiiierira iuhI ( ‘liioinimderdn-Chief of 

tbi? Army and Navy iherecdl Andrew Johiiwai, imw Vi«a?“Prtff«kkiitc>f tbt» 
Unilftl htates m aforenaid; Willliyn H. Srw'anl. Ht.rrriiiry of Htate of tba 
United Htiitfti afi»reHaid, nml UIvhm'*?* (♦niiil-, Liviiii»mint Ctenml of the 
Army of the United Sisile^ nf«»rrHiud, ihen la e<»iiin»irid of the iirmieeof 
the United SialeM, iimler the direeiiMii nf the %iiid Alirnliiitn !Jiie4dn, and 
in purMianre of, and in proHernfim^ i^idd miilieiotiM, nuliuvfnl, and traitor- 
ou» <*onH|iirney aforei%aid, iiinl in ah! of ?%;iid rehellion, afterwarda, to adt*. 
On the I4lh day of April, u-ifliin the military ilepartment of Wimh- 

ington liforewiid, and wiihin the h»M}li«’d and intrenrlied Itmmofs^d 
iiiilitary department, ftigether wjth Miid Jolm Wilkes Booth arid John II, 
Burratl nmlieloUBly, itnlnwftdly, and trid!t»r«»ndy imirderlng the Hidtl 
Abraham Lhieohi, iIh'Ii IVeHldeni of ilii* rmiril Stafen, ami (haninander- 
in»(.1ik*f of the Army nisd Navy of th«' Unifetl an nforemid, and 

iimlleioiwly, nnlawfiilly. and IraitorouHly aHHUultiuj.*, uith intent to kill 
and murder the «ibl William B. Sewiird, then .S-eretary of State of the 
United iStntea iifi aforeHaid, and lung iji wiiit with iiil**nf, malieioudj, un- 
lawfully, and tniitoroUHly, to kill ami murder the ^aitl Andrew JidiiiHon, 
then being Vire4lWident of the Uniled Slalei, ami the wiid Uljuiei^B. 
(Jrant, then being Lieutenant (Jeiieral iim! in eoininiiml «»f the armies 
of the United Staten afore«jiiiL 

In tliiM that they, the wild Bavlil K. Harold, Kdward 
Spangler, LewiH Payne, John H. Surratt, Miehae! tPl 4 ingldin, Samuel 
Arnold, Mary K. Surratt, Cteorge A. Atr.erodt, and Samiud A. Mtidd, in- 
cited and encouraged thereunto l»y Joflermin I>iivi?4, <kH»rge N. Saundors, 
Beverly Tucker, Jacob Thompson, Willium (I Cleary, Clement 0- Clay, 
(Jeorgo Harper, (Seorgo Ymuig, and others unknown, fiti 2 ;an« of the 
United StaLen aforesaiil, and who were then engiigeil in armed rcdadlion 
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against' the United States of America, within the limits tuereof, did, it 
aid of said armed rebellion, on or before the 6th day of March, a. d. I860, 
and on divers other days and times between that day and the 15th da^^ 
of April, A. t>. 1865, combine, confederate, and conspire together, at 
Washington City, within the military department of Washington, and 
within the intrenched fortifications and military lines of the said United 
States, there being, unlawfully, maliciously, and traitorously, to kill and 
murder Abraham Lincoln, then President of the United States aforesaid, 
and Comraander-in-Chief of the army and navy thereof, and unlawfully, 
maliciously, and traitorously, to kill and murder Andrew Johnson, now 
Yice-President of the said United States, upon whom, on the death of the 
said Abraham Lincoln, after the 4th day of March, a. d. 1865, the ofiice 
of President of the said United .States, and the Oommander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy thereof, woifid devolve, and to unlawfully, maliciously, 
and traitorously kill and murder Ulysses S. Grant, then lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and under the direction of the said Abraham Lincoln, in command 
of the armies of the United States aforesaid, and unlawfully, maliciously, 
and traitorously to kill and murder William H. Seward, th^n Secretary 
of State of the United States aforesaid, wViose duty it was by law, upon 
the death of said President and Vice-President of the United States afore- 
said, to cause an election to be held for electors of President of the United 
States ; the conspirators aforesaid designing and intending by the killing 
and inurder of the said Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses S. 
Grant, and William H. Seward as aforesaid, to deprive tlie army and navy 
of the said United States of a constitutional oommander-in-chief, and to 
deprive the armies of the United States of their lawful commander, and 
to prevent a lawful election of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, aforesaid ; and by the means aforesaid to aid and comfort the in- 
surgents engaged in armed rebellion against the said United States as 
aforesaid, and thereby aid in the subversion and overthrow of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States ; and being so combined, con- 
federated, and conspiring' together in the prosecution .of said unlawful and 
traitorous conspiracy on the night of the 14th day of April, a. d. 1865, at 
the hour of about ten o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m., at Ford’s Theatre, 
on Tenth Street, in the City of Washington, and within the military de- 
partment and military lines aforesaid, John Wilkes Booth, one of the 
conspirators aforesaid, in pursuance of said unlawful and traitorous con- 
spiracy, did then and there, unlawfully, maliciously, and traitorously, and 
with intent to kill and murder the said Abraham Lincoln, discharge a 
pistol then held in the hands of him the said Booth, the same being ohen 
loaded with powder and leaden ball, against and upon the left and poste- 
rior side of the head of the said Abraham Lincoln, and did thereby then 
and there inflict upon him, the said Abraham Lincoln, then President of the 
said United States, and Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy there- 
of, a mortal wound, whereof afterwards, to wit: on the 15th day of April, 
A. T ). 1865, at Washington City aforesaid, the said Abraham Lincoln died, 
and thereby then and there, and in pursuance of said conspiracy the said 
defendants and the said John Wilkes Booth did unlawfully, traitorously, 
and maliciously, with the intent to aid the rebellion, as aforesaid, kill and 
murder the said Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, as 
aforesaid, and in further prosecution of the unlawful and traitorous con- 
spiracy aforesaid, and of the murderous and traitorous intent of said con- 
spiracy, the said Edward Spangler, on the said 14th day of April, a. n. 
1865, at about the same hour of that day, as aforesaid, within said mili- 
tary department and the military lines aforesaid, did aid and assist the 
said John Wilkes Booth to obtain an entrance to the box in the said 
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Thk Life or Abiiaham Likwln. 


ilifiitfe ia miileli tins mml Alimliiiiii IJactilu wiw itt tlm timt nf 

Wits iwiiniiletl liiiil 11^ iittiri*say by Jiibfi Wilke^i lliMitfi; anil 
tlitti aiifl tln?ra alil mM llwtli In barrliig ant! i^butriirtlnii tin* liimr of 
bill of palti » II* m lilntliir aiwl i^mvc^sit iiiiy iin^^iiiiiiT ti* or wat 

Ilf llie Piilii Alirtliitiii tlic* niti**ik»riiii* tif tlm 

Jiiliti Wilkei llootli, Slid did aid and alwl biiii in twiikliiK lib wapeaftiT 
tiie fifiitl Alimliaiii UiiMdii bad l^eii miirdi*red In llin iiiaiiin^r 
aiitl ill fartiier of* paid itiikarfiil. miirili'riiiit, nftil triillorots 

ctitiP|ilrfitn% iiifl in |iiir»iiaiir# and witli itw m iifort»l4 

tlie piilii Ikvid 11 Harold did, tin thi* I4lh of April a. il IkiIH, witlilritbi 
iiiiUtfirj ck|iartiiieiit and iiillllary llinm aiti tiitl itbt^t* and 

the «ikl tfoiiii Wllkt*i ltiK-itb In ili« killiiig anti iiiiirdor of tli# mW Abrftli» 
Lliieolii, and did tlitii anti tlwr« aid and abt*! mid api*kt lilni, tb§ 

Jtiliii Wilk^P lIcMilIn In atltiiipling liltii twiifw tliroiigli tin* lalllto 
liiitfa iiftirewilcl, and did armiiipany and tt**i*i tbo paid .ftilin WllkrilliMW 
in alteiiiptlfig to tilniiadf and froiii JiiPtii*# itftiir killing asd 

laardctrliig iba imld Abriiliaiti linmln liforopaid ; mid in fiirthtr prosm*- 
tiori of itid unlawful ami Iriiiftirtiii* roftiiplra«’y% lUid of tli# Iriteiit tIii*rcof 
IIS ftforeimkl tbt iiiid lA»wda Fmyiit? ditl on tlm aiiiim iiiiiiil of the I4tb day 
of Afiril ISfIS, filioiit tli© aafii© limir of ton oVJiw^k, riilnatiii F. m., 

at tlm City of Wasliiiigfori, and wirhlii Iho iitililary dofsiirtiiient and tha 
mllltitry iiiiliiw’fnily and iiiiiliidoiidy iniik© mi asiiiult upon 

the milil Willhini II. Htiward, Simretiiry «»f Hta!*' ii* tiforc»iiiilfl In the dw®U- 
lrig-lioti«e and k?d*«dniiiiber of him, tbo Paid Wlillniii If. Hiiward, and to 
»!ild Payn© did tbvri ainl tlien*, wiili n large knife bidd in bb band, nnlaw- 
fully, treltfironuly, iiwl in piirsnamm i»f said I'lni^tpirary, strike, stab, cut, 
and attempt to kill mid miirdor tin* paid Wlllinto If. h*’U'iird, and did tore* 
by tlien and tlier© and witli tb© Intetil iifi*re-»»iiltl, wlib wiid knife, Inlitel 
upon the faee mid throat of said Wdlimii li. Srwnrd diverii grievoui 
wounds^ mid paid Lewis Paytm, In fiirtber |»r*»periilion of said eoiisplracy, 
at the same time and plaee hint aforesiit*f. *lid attem|it, with the knife 
aforeHuitl, and a pinfol, In Id In bis band, to kill mill murder Frederick 
W. Heward, Auirnstns II. S*warih Kmrifk W. IIm}'**d*mid Chnirge F. Rob- 
inson, who w’ere tluii h! riving to orofiTt nml resetie ibe mild Willium IL 
Be ward from lieing murdered by the mud Lewis Piiyn»% and did then and 
there, with the siiid knife and piniiiU lield in bi* hands, intliet upon the 
hemi of mild Frederiek W. Sewnrd. mid tipoii the personn of mdd Angiifttas 
H. Seward, Kmriek W, iiaiipek and t»eor|ie F. Itobiiiwm, divers grievous 
and dnngerons wounds, with intent then and ih**re to kill and murder to 
said Frederiek W. »S’wm*d, Angnsfii* IL Seward, Kiiiriek W. IIiuiHel, and 
(leorge F, Jlohiiison. 

And in further proHecnition <if mild eoiiHpimey, and it** traitoroim and 
iminlerons designs, tlie said iies^rg** A. At/t-rodt did, on tlse night ef the 
14tli of April, A. n. iHUfi, and ab»iut the muiie hour aforesaid, witljin the 
militory department mid the military lines nforemiid, lie in wniit for 
drew Jolinson, then Vice l^resideiit of tin* Fniied Stales^ aforesaid, with 
the intent unlawfully and midicioUHlv t«» kill and murder him, the said 
Andrew JolmHon, 

And in the further proseeution of the ron«t»iracy nhu'emud, ami of its 
murderous mid treasonahle purpose aforesaid, on tlie nights of the IHth 
and 14ih «>f A]iril, a. n. IHU5, at WaHldnglon C’ity, ami within the military 
department and military lineH aforeHaid, the huid Michael O'LatighJiu did 
then and there lie in wait for riysHen S, iJiuiit, iheii iaeiitemuit- General 
and Oommander of tlie armies of the Ihiitetl StatcH ns aforesaid, with in 
tent then ami there to kill ami murder fli»» said FivKsc’s (irarit. 

And in the further prosecution of said con.«pirac‘y, the said Bainucl At- 
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Hold did, within the nailitary department and military lines aforesaid, on 
or before the 6tli day of March, a. b. 1865, and on divers other days and 
times between that day and the 15th day of April, a, n. 1865, combine, 
conspire with, and aid, counsel, abet, comfort, and support the said John 
Wilkes Booth, Lewis Payne, George A. Atzerodt, Michael O’Laughlin, 
and their confederates in said unlawful, murderous, and traitorous con- 
spiracy, and in the execution thereof as aforesaid. 

And, in further prosecution of the said conspiracy, Mary E. Surratt did 
at Washington City, and within the military department, and the military 
lines aforesaid, on or before the 6th day of March, a. d. 1865, and on di- 
vers other days and times between that day and the 20th of April, a. d. 
1865, receive, entertain, harbor and conceal, aid and assist the said John 
Wilkes Booth, David E. Harold, Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, Michael 
O’Laughlin, George A. Atzerodt, Samuel Arnold, and their confederates, 
witli knowledge of the murderous and traitorous conspiracy aforesaid, 
and with intent to aid, abet, and assist them in the execution thereof, 
and in escaping from justice after the murder of the said Abraham Lin- 
coln, as aforesaid; and in further prosecution of said conspiracy, the said 
Samuel A. Mudd did, at Washington City, and within the military de- 
partment and -military lines aforesaid, on or before the 6th day of March, 
A. D. 1865, and on divers other days and times between that day and the 
20th day of April,, a. d. 1865, advise, encourage, receive, entertain, harbor, 
and conceal, aid, and assist the said John Wilkes Booth, David E. Harold, 
Lewis Payne, John 11. Surratt, Michael O’Laughlin, George A. Atzerodt, 
Mary E. Surratt, and Samuel Arnold, and their confederates, with knowl- 
edge of the murderous and traitorous conspiracy aforesaid, and with in- 
tent to aid, abet, and assist them in the execution thereof, and in escaping 
from justice after the murder of the said Abraham Lincoln, in pursuance 
of said conspiracy in manner aforesaid. 

By order of the President of the United States. 

J. Holt, Judg e- Advocate- Gmeral, 


THE FINDING OF THE COURT. 

War DbPABTMRNT, AD.IUTANT-GByBRAX.’B OFFICE, I 
Washincto:^, July 5, IS65. f 

To Major-General W. S. Hancock, U, S. Volunteers^ commanding Middle 
Military Division^ Washington D, G. : 

Whereas^ By the Military Commission appointed in paragraph 4, Special 
Orders 211, dated War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, May 6, 
1865, and of which Major-General David Hunter, United States Volun- 
teers, is President, the following persons were tried and sentenced as 
hereinafter stated, as follow's; — 

First. — David E. Harold. 

Finding. — Of the specification “ Guilty,” except combining, confedera- 
ting, and conspiring with Edward Spangler, as to which part thereof “ Hot 
Guilty.” Of the charge “ Guilty,” except the words of the charge that 
“he combined, confederated, and conspired with Edward Spangler,” as 
to which part of the charge “Hot Guilty.” 

Sentence. — And the Commission therefore sentence him, the said David 
E. Harold, to be hanged by the neck until he is dead, at such time and 
place as the President of the United States shall direct, two-thirds of the 
members of the Commission concurring therein. 

Second. — George A. Atzerodt. 

Finding.— Oi the specification “ Guilty,” except combining, confeder- 
ating, and conspiring with Edward Spangler. Of this “ Hot Guilty.” 
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Thb Libb or Aihuham LiNajLN. 


Anil flip mmUmm lilm, tht 

Cieiirp* A. iti Im by lli« ntck iiiitil Im h tkicl^ 

tiitw ttiiil ills? fruiklaril tif ilii^ UiiikMi 

tlilrcl^ tif tii»* iiiviiilH^ri tif III# Ciiiiiiiibiion mttmirrmg tlitrwii* 

Fimimtj, ■ AH lb# g|H»<nlkiitk»ii ‘‘Ctiiilty,*’ •xer|»t mtibiiiirig^ 
tliiii* iiiitl milli Etlwiiril Bfitiigbr. Of itiiii i4«»| guilty, Of^i 

eliiirgt» Htrt Cfifilty,*' afiil c*»iiiiplrta| 

willi Eflwiinl H|»aii|cl#r. tIf tliln init giillly. 

lli# Caiiiiiii^f%ii»ii iniiti^iir© lilm^ fcti#irt4 

Payii%% t# \m by tititil Ins b# fU*tttl| lit wick tl«ai 

ami til# FrMilIf 111 nf tli« Htal#i uliall illruct ; 

of tliu of tJw Otiiiiitilniibii r<>fi«ttrrliig 

Fmirtk>‘^Miify E* Siirratl. 

FimUmij. •'-iH tli« i|seclllealioa Cliiilty,** #ic4*|i| to tk« rtwifina 
eiitertaiiiltig, aiitl coiirealiiig Hariiti#! Arfiolil aiitl MldiiS 

ami, at to €»i>ail#liikif, tiiil ecirii|ii?ii| 

witk Edwanl Hiiatiglif. Of tlib ficit tIf tins eliiirge O 

oi|>t m to eoiiibimiig, miif«.Hl«rattiig, atid mitsiilrliig wkli Eilwimi Sp«* 
gkr. Of tlili a«t guilty. 

III# Ooiriiiiliiibn diieii Ui«»ri*for« muitotirc licr, tk# nM 
Mary E. Hiirratt, In bti kiirigntl by tli# fi#^k tiatll ulia li# ilimil, at iitftli timi 
ami |ilae# iw llit Frc«ltknlof tliu 0iiil4*dl Blatot uliiill ilirwb two»tliirdi ol 
th# mamberii of lim Ooinnikiioii eoiiciirrifig llitiralfi ; ami 

Tim IVagitlcfit of llio lliiitoil Hiittog liiig ii|»|>rfiva«l tlia for^o^ 
lag saiitoricifi in tlia folio wing ortlar, to wil ; — 

Tilts foregtsing atatonaeg In Ilia aagist «»f Ibniil K. lliimlil, Oaorga E. 
AUertnlt, Imwk Ibiymi, liitil Mary K. Hiirratt, iini lirroby aiiimwcd; tad 
it is cmbnvci that tliij in tko t*ii.*tf*s tT Ikivid E. llarold, G. A 

Atxoroiit, Lcw'i'i riiym% ami Mary E. Surratt, bo rarrifil into cxeeutioa 
by the projHT military aiiihority, iimbm thti lUnmiiim of the Hecrotaryof 
AVhir, on the Tth <luy olMuly, beiwimri tho Imiirs of Ht o'clock a. M. 
ami 2 o'clock r. m. of that day. 

Ammuvft JtiiiNHo'i PresUbthL 

Therfjhre, Yon arc hereby coiinimmlefi to camm the foregoing sentences 
ill tlic cases of Dnvii! K. Ihirohl, («. A. Al/,ero«if, tonfis Payne, iind Mary 
E. Biirratt, to he duly eti’eniis' k: ucrordaime with tlu.^ Prcsldont'i order. 

By coniinanci of Ihc President of the ridinl muIch. 

E. Ih T»»w>iHBN-n, at Adjufant^deMretk 

In the remaining cases of cn,aughlin, Hpiingler, Arnoltl, and Mudd, the 
UndingH and sentences are as follows : — 

Fi ftk - M i cl ) aid ( ) ' Lau gh I’m . 

Findin(j. ---A.H the speitiflenfion 'Moiilty," ejicept the words thereof as 
follows: “Ami in the further i»nmi'rniion tT the eiuiHidnicy aforesaid, 
and its murdenuH and treaHonulde |mr|ioHi*H aforcHjdd, on the nights of 
tho Bltli and 14th of April, a. n. ut WnHhiiigloii (kty, and within 

the military department ami military iiiien aforesaid, tin? said Michael 
O'Laughlin did then ami there lie in wait for PlynMoH S. Grant, then Lieu- 
ton&ntdleneral and (hmimamier of the Armies ijfthe United HtatcB, with 
intent then and there to kill and murder the said Uly jifnrs S. (Irant.’^ Of 
said words, ‘"Nut Guilty," and except coniliining, confederating, and 
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conspiring witli Edward Spangler.” Of this not gnilty. Of the charge 

Guilty,” exchpt combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler. Of this not guilty. 

Sentence. —T\iQ Commission sentence Michael O’Laughlin to be impris- 
oned at hard labor for life. 

Sixth. — Edward Spangler. 

Finding. — Of the specification, “ Fot Guilty,” except as to the words, 
“the said Edward Spangler, on said 14th day of April, a. b. 1865, at 
about the same hour of that day as aforesaid, within said military depart- 
ment and the military lines aforesaid, did aid and abet him,” meaning 
John Wilkes Booth, “ in making his escape, afte^ the said Abraham Lin- 
coln had been murdered in the manner aforesaid,” and of these words, 
“ Guilty.” Of the charge, nob guilty, but guilty of having feloniously 
and traitorously aided and abetted John Wilkes Booth in making his es- 
cape after having killed and murdered Abraham Lincoln, President of tho 
United States — ^he, the said Edward Spangler, at the time of aiding and 
abetting as aforesaid, well knowing that the said Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident as aforesaid, had been murdered by the said John Wilkes Booth as 
aforesaid. 

The Commission sentenced Spangler to be confined at hard labor for 
six years. 

Seventh. — Samuel Arnold. Of the specifications — 

Guilty — ^Except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler ; of this, not guilty. 

Of the charge — 

Guilty — Except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler ; of this, not guilty. 

The Commission sentence him to imprisonment at hard labor for life. 

Eighth. — Samuel A. Mudd. Of the specification — 

Guilty — ^Except combining, confederating, and conspiring with Edward 
Spangler ; of this not guilty ; and excepting receiving and entertaining, 
and harboring and concealing said Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, M- 
^chael O’Laughlin, George A. Ateerodt, Mary E. Surratt, and Samuel 
Arnold; of this, not guilty. Of the charge “ Guilty,” except combining, 
confederating, and conspiring with Edward Spangler ; of this, not guilty. 

Sentence. — The Commission sentenced Dr. Mudd to be imprisoned at 
hard labor for life. 

The President’s order in these cases is as follows : — 

It is further ordered that the prisoners, Samuel Arnold, Samuel A, 
Mudd, Edward Spangler, and Michael O’Laughlin, be confined at hard la- 
bor in the penitentiary at Albany, Kew York, during the period desig- 
nated in their respective sentences. 

Anbeew Johnsoh, President . 

The sentences were duly executed, except the Dry Tortugas was substituted for the Albany 
Penitentiary, for tho imi)risonmeut of Arnold, Mudd, Spangler, and O’liaughliiu 
51 
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Adams, C. P. — ^rcinonstrance against depart- 
ure of rebel cruisers from Brilisli ports, 461. 

Address of Mr. Lincoln— at Springfield, 131 ; 
at Tolono, 132 ; at Indianapolis, 132 ; before 
Indiana Legislature, 133; at Cincinnati, 184; 
at Columbus, 185; at Steubenville, 186; at 
Pittsburg, 186, 137; at Cleveland, 140; at 
Buffalo, 141; at Eocbester, 142; at Utica, 
143; at Albany, 143; at Troy, 145; at Hud- 
son, 146; at Poughkeepsie, 146; at Peeks- 
kill, 147; at Astor Ilouse, N. Y., 14S; to 
Republican Association, 14S; at City Hall, 
150; at Jersey City, 150; at Newark, 151 ; 
at Trenton, 151; at Philadelphia, 153; at 
Independence Hall, 154; at Lancaster, 156 ; 
at Harrisburg, 156; at 'Washington, 153, 159 ; 
inaugural, 162 ; to members of Congi*essfrom 
Border States, 235; to Chicago committee 
on emancipation of slaves, 254; at Wash- 
ington about McClellan, 824; at serenade, 
September 24, 1862, 842 ; at Gettysburg, 412; 
at Washington, July 5, 1SC3, 415 ; to working- 
men of New York, 49S ; at fair in Washing- 
ton, 601 ; at fair in Baltimore, 501 ; at fair in 
Philadelphia, 503; to deputation of colored 
persons, 505; to the country, 526 ; at Wash- 
ington, 526; at Washington, 530; in re- 
sponse to nomination for re-election, 559, 
660; to Ohio regiments, 606, 607 ; at Wash- 
ington, 609; upon result of election, 613, 
614,615; at Washington, 617, 618, 620; to 
envoy of Hawaiian Islands, 623 ; at Wash- 
ington, 643; on adoption of Constitutional 
amendments, 646 ; second inaugural, 670 ; 
concerning the rebel conscrii)tion of negroes, 
674 ; on victory and reconstruction, 6S4. 

Alabama sunk, 635. 

Anecdotes and reminiscences of President 
Lincoln, 725 ; his sadness, 726-728 ; his fa- 
vorite poem, 72S-780; his religions expe- 
rience, 730-735 ; his sympathy, 733-743 ; his 
humor, shrewdness, and sentiment, 743-759 ; 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 759-766. 

Aijpendi.x — letters on sundry occasions, 767 ; 
tne President and General McClellan, 772; 
warnings against assassination, 779; reports, 
dispatches, and proclamations relating to the 
assassination, 7S3 ; important letter from J. 
Wilkes Booth, 793; trial of conspirators, 796. 


Arhitary arrests— action of Government, ,* 
debate in Congress, 873. 

Arguelles surrendered to Cuban authorities, 
605. 

Arkansas — President’s letter to Gen. Steele, 
491 ; President’s letter about Convention, 
492; election and adoption of a Free State 
Constitution, 493, 511. 

Assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 697; the scen^* 
of death, 69S, 7S5; grief throughout the 
land, 701 ; warnings against assassination, 
779 ; reports, »kc., relating to, 788 ; letter 
from Booth, 793 ; trial and sentence of con- 
spirators, 796. 

Assault on Mr. Seward, 699. 

Atlanta captured, 544. 


Banks — takes Port Hudson, 415; proclama- 
tion for an election in Louisiana, 4SS; Re<} 
River expedition, 516. 

Battle of Bull Run, ISGl, 202; of Williams- 
burg, 276; of Seven Pines and Fair Oaks, 
285; of Gaines’ Mills, 293; Malvern Hill, 
294; Antietam, 317; Pittsburgh Landing, 
327 ; Fredericksburg, 407 ; Ohancellorsville, 
40S ; Gettysburg, 409 ; Vicksburg, 414; 1 ul- 
lahoma, 419; Clhckamanga, 419; Chattanoo- 
ga, 420 ; Olustee, 514 ; Sabine Cross-Roads, 
516 ; Fort Pillow, 519; the Wilderness, 524; 
Spottsylvania, 52S; Coal Harbor, 529; Nash- 
ville, 640; Fort Fisher, 642; Richmond, 678. 

Blair, F. P., Jr., reappointment as Major-Gen- 
eral, 472. 

Blair, F. P., Sen., visit to Richmond, 648. 

Booth, J. Wilkes— assassinates the President, 
096 ; death of, 713, 78S ; letter of, 793. 

Border States — reply of the members to Presi 
dent’s address, 236; Hon. Mr. Maynard’s 
reply, 238. 

Brazil, relations with, 622. 

Buchanan — oilicial action on Secession, 111 ; 
last message, 117 ; dissolution of his Cabinet, 
117; message on Secession, IIS. 

Burnside, Gen. — succeeds McClellan in Army 
of Potomac, 323 ; battle of Fredericksburg, 
407; arrests Vallandigham, 384; relieved 
from command, 407; defence of Knoxville, 
420. 
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tiDns in favor of, 425; asks to bo relieved, 
802; nominated for President, 551; with- 
drawal from canvass, 595. 

Fugitive Slave Bill repealed, 470. 

Funeral services at Execative Mansion, 703. 


Grant, Gen. — siege and capture of Vicksburg, 
418; appointment as Lieutenant-General, 
476 ; letter to President, 523 ; moves forward 
the Army of the Potomac, 524; fights the 
battles of the Wilderness, 524; dispatch o^ 
523 ; crosses the James Kiver and besieges 
Petersburg and Bichmond, 530, 541, 640, 6G6, 
677 ; final assault, 678 ; receives the capitula- 
tion of Lee, 683, 684. 

Greeley — President Lincoln’s letter to, 258; 
correspondence of, in reference to alleged 
peace commissioners, 571. 

Gettysburg — battle of, 409 ; President’s procla- 
mation of victory, 411 ; dedication of Ceme- 
tery, 412. 


ITabeas first instance of suspension, 

875 ; action of the Government, 878 ; procla- 
mation suspending, 381; proclamauon on 
subject, 89S. 

ITahn, M. — elected Governor of Louisiana, 489 ; 
invested with powers of, 489. 

Ilalleck, Gen. — letter to McClellan bn the ne- 
cessity of aiding Pope, 299; letter about his 
leaving the Peninsula, 299; orders McClellan 
to advance after Antietam, 318 ; letter about 
fugitive slaves, 830. 

Hampton Koads, conference at, 648. 

Harris, B. G., censured by Ilonse of Repre- 
sentatives, 472. 

Hooker*, Gen. — succeeds General Burnside in 
A.rmy of Potomac, 408 ; is relieved from com- 
mand, 403. 

Hunter, Gen. — ^his order abolishing slavery in 
South Carolina, 238 ; Lincoln’s letter to, in 
Missouii, 424; wins a victory at Piedmont, 
580. 

House of Representatives censures Alexander 
Long and B. G. Harris, 472. 


Invasion — proposed rebel invasion of the 
ITorth, 177; invasion of Pennsylvania by 
General Lee, 409. 


Johnson, Andrew — Provisional Governor of 
Tennessee, 483 ; proclamation regulating 
election, 596, 597; elected Vice-President, 
604 ; takes oath of office and becomes Presi- 
dent, ‘714 


Kilpatrick — raid to Richmond, 515. 


Knoxville, siege of, raised, 420. 


Letter of the President — to Governor Hicks, 
of Maryland, 174; to commissioners from 
Vit^inia, 179; to General Fremont, revoking 
his order, 208; to H. Greeley, 2^; to Mc- 
Clellan concerning an advance on Richmond, 
266; to McClellan about retaining Blanker 
271 ; to McClellan about strength of his armj 
273; to McClellan about McDowell, 2S0; tc 
McClellan about withholding McDowell, 281 
to McClellan about Jackson, 281 ; to McGfei 
Ian about Hanover Junction, 2S3 ; in reply 
to McClellan, 290 ; about re-enforcements 
after seven days’ . battles, 298, 294, 295; on 
the strength of McClellan’s army, 29T ; to 
McClellan after Antietam, 319 ; to McClellan 
about horses, 321; to Fernando Wood, 341 ; 
to committee of Albany meeting, 3S0 ; corn • 
mittee of Ohio Convention, 394 ; to Gover- 
nor Seymour on the draft, 403 ; second lett er 
on the same subject, 405; dispatches to Chi- 
cago, 406; letter of thanks to General Oranr, 
416; to General Hunter on taking command 
in "Missouri, 424 ; to General Schofield, 428; 
to committee from Missouri, 432; on church 
quarrels in Missouri, 48S; to Union conven- 
tion in Illinois, 440 ; on payment of bounties, 
478; to House of Representatives on General 
Blair, 473; on aiding people of East Tennes- 
see, 475: to editor of H. A. Review, 482; to 
C. Bullitt, Louisiana, 4S4 ; to Governor Shep- 
ley, on electing members of Congress in 
Louisiana, 486; to committee of planters, 
Louisiana, 4S7 ; to M. Hahn, Louisiana, 489 ; 
to General Banks, Louisianii, 490; to Gen 
eral Steele, of Arkansas, 491 ; about Arkansas 
Convention, 492 ; to General Gillmore, about 
Florida, 514 ; to workingmen of Manchester, 
496; to workingmen of London, 498; to 
Christian Commission, 500; to 11. W. Hoff- 
man, Maryland, 512 ; to General Grant, 523 • 
to Colonel Loomis, 524; to F. A. Conkling, 
658 ; to committee of Convention, 563 ; to J. 
C. Welling, 664; in regard to alleged peace 
commissioners, 578, 575, 576, 580; to H. J. 
Raymond, 587, 588; in reply to protest of 
Tennesseans, 598; to M. Blair, 602; tender- 
ing thanks to General Sheridan, 604 ; to H. 
W. Hoffman, COS, to J. Phillips, 615; to Mrs. 
Bixby, 616; to Mrs. Gurney, 616; to J. Mac- 
lean, 619 ; to Governor Smith, Vermont, 667 ; 
to Mr. Hodges, Kentucky, 707 ; to General 
Hooker, 76S, 769 ; to Genex*al McClellan, TTt ; 
to J. B. Fry, 7T0; to Governor Magoffin, 
770 ; to Count Gasparin, 771. 

Lincoln, Abraham— autobiography, 17; split- 
ting rails, 23; flatboatman, 23, 24; grocery 
keeper, 25 ; Captain, in Black Hawk War, 25 ; 
elected to Legislature, 26 ; letter to Col. Allen, 
27; protest ''x slavery, 28: defend.s Arm- 
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'till; mov«‘im>ntft for rr<»ncfinl/,al1.t5i. iKk] , 
rroRiiifiit’t h'firr lo H}}r|.;oy, 4’4n , ‘ 

apliliciUinn aullioriiy i-.t-jiU a ! 

4*f}: uftpHcHtlon of filantiT^ to Jh,* ^ 

457 ; Frobl.Ifara rrply, -taT ; cfriiorf.l Ilauk’ik 
pruolit mat loll ••nli-riiig an rli-rfloii, 4 h* 4; ,4,.,, 
tlun of (JuViniuf n.diiK a}»4l!l.»n tif 

slatrry, 511 ; I're;44i*iitk rnnarkfi, isf. 


i#|i| sfwfiiiii II 

IrtWfl, fll, 

«r iroopi l|if«|||| t|||||. 
tti'-sre, 114; IV^I*k tiff Mw^muharn witl 
lUek\ lU, Ffrt»i,!#at‘s 
Witii 175; mrmt «f BitiBltn pf 

lk« ail ; ili«|lii**ii «f iJ4frrf,5|t 

r»r|4y it I*ri!tl4*iiri rnUmm 

||«4:’-k4iini ■— a|*|*iiiifr4 

1^5; r*’|3«*ri rs’WI iir*’isgili g| T»rkt»wtt, 

fl4; mrtvemrtil 1 ** !|»#* C1i|,'}<t||*«iiiiiy^ 01; 

r?|»»jri*M|r Willta«i%ii«ra, tli; wmU Melln^. 

#11 1*1 l*li« l»y t*T; Irtfef i# 

ihlvir*'’ !*» ih>0 I*fsi-«i4ffii* sinirrt^l tawlili 

4ra«r ilio fl#*; «rii#ml I 

••«l»"rliitaf»4 ikm of rt-fiitowv 

t#» M)A; liii talliifirt t« ilil 

lli«t l*si|w ta« |i*lt l« •‘pttii 

«»f li>l» 

.ill; fttliim lo irnttm^ Afttieteik 

; *:itf«tar#4 l« ia.4t 
WMl 

aiirr#ir«la 4I®|; it 

fkllytloifi, 4I«., 

4 Illy, J*ii. 1*4; ftrtt MBHia* Dtatm 
|*pr, I Mil. tit; ®W to 86s|f| 

#timnrifs’4llf»f */|f ; hUJ tr 

M»vrry In tIHIrIrt «f CMliimb'la, ttl 
■i|»pfov|t4i» coisHfirallwn l»lll, tIA; Miitotoinj; 

ti* ; ii«c«iii| inRmi, IM$ 

311, *44 for rtmaRcIpatlatt 

r;M; tm Urn mrsfrfiry, jii'4 ; Muoat 

1 ‘'An If,* , In Tttf>r0He«» iti rot»Hii}i.»4oiii of Gmi- 
*•3,4* F 1* llUlf, IT:i, 1T4 ; In to r&lkf 

€4 |*»-t|4s» of 415; rtcom 

Is4»n4u>4 r.<»!*i5iow»<o «f IhosihIi'H to ?altta 
V»'rr», 11 *; fonrlh atmnul. 1*41, til; tPtas 
miifinii rorr<t»s|.on»l»otoo riikllv*'' lollatnptol 

rjumo-rniaf 

IftiFm in rliO'lMfiil r»4!«'i!i% <’»1i 
M>'’'k*'o ilio n-. *’io|aro, iki; Mr. fttward’ 
s»n, 4*"^. 1 'r* «.!>!* s>! lUn-lInrn to r«ie«t 
nk*'', 444; rs-->'4utl«4n «»f «4 Ito|»re»ont 

allvr^ 441 

Mk'V'Oiri <oiu4'^’!>-n »*f tlio Htato nl nulbrrak tn 
tio’ f«? t'lPo.n, -iTii rmajo’lpiitlrm In, 4‘il; «p 
|oUij|no'tiS tff lirii. I'ortif*. 4‘i*; PrrsIdtmfcV 
4’R|a!« h oFm?*!, -iv’*; J^rl}infl*44’!lllj»|*oint 
nu of, 1-4*, i‘r* -44*01! k IntJlnirtlona to, 4‘IS 
I' ■’> i. JO., - -,1, |.;1; IV^-BPlrnlk ir.frrviow with 
rn Ufah »,f. <,f aatvory In, 4*11, 

Ml , !• I-'* I'l.ni* ? fo.Ji, -ini ; |'rrBl»!»‘nt*« Irt* 
!of Im Mo *"om?ol!f^ -toi; IYi'r44vnt’» IrlttT 
itn »4iWT«-H i,;**; i*r*’al4»u>t*i letlif 

!«•***»). i.il. 

Mo|,j]»» liarliof il.-f, n*;ri ra|.l'.irp«l, 543. 
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proclamation concerning, 865 ; draft smd riots 
in K. Y., 402 ; Gov Seymour’s correspondence 
with the President, 403; President’s dis^ 
patches to Chicago, 406. 


ifder of the President — retiring Gen. Scott, 
204 ; for advance of U. 8, armies, 265 ; for 
advance of Army of Potomac, 266, 818; to 
leave "Washington properly defended, 268; 
to military and naval commanders in regard 
to property and persons of African descent* 
831; concerning the Sabbath, 842; for draft 
for 500,000 men, 479 ; calling for an additional 
200,000 men, 479 ; defining military liability 
of citizens recognized as consuls of foreign 
powers, and revoking exequatur of consul of 
Belgium for St Louis, 480; investing M. 
llahn with powers of military governor of 
Louisiana, 489 ; extending protection to col- 
ored troops, 520; tendering thanks, &c., upon 
successes at Mobile Bay and Atlanta, 545, 
646 ; tendering thanks to hundred-day volun- 
teers, 605; requiring passports in certain 
cases, 688; in regard to d<!ath of Edward 
Everett, 643; appointing Mrs. Bushnell post- 
mistress, 665; concerning blockade-runners, 
676 ; to Gen. Grant, about peace negotiations, 
676 ; in reference to Virginia Legislature'and 
its annulment, 688 ; to reduce war expendi- 
iftires, and remove military restrictions on 
trade, 690. 


Peace Conference — ^its action, 124; action of 
Congress on it, 128. 

Petersburg besieged, 530, 541, 640, 666, 677. 

Plymouth, N. C., surrendered to the rebels, 
621. 

Presidential Election, 1861 — ^popular and elec- 
toral vote, 109; presidential election, ISCkt, 
547 ; nomination of Fremont, 551 ; nomina- 
tion of Lincoln, 658; his acceptance, 559, 
568; McClellau nominated, 698; Fremont 
withdratvs, 596; Incidents of the canvass, 
696; result, 612, 664. 

Proclamation by the President— calling for 
75,000 troops, and convening Congress, 172; 
of blockade, 177 ; increasing army and navy, 
181; instructing commander of U. S. forces 
in Florida, 181 ; re voking order of Gen. Hun- 
ter, 233 ; in regard to blockade, 251 ; of eman- 
cipation, Sept., 1862, 257; of emancipation, 
Jan. 1, 1868, 260; for Thanksgiving, April 
10, 1862, 827 ; to the rebels, 332 ; admitting 
"West Virginia, 369 ; suspending the writ of 
hdbe'Oa corpus, 881, 898; in regard to na- 
tional forces bill, 400 ; of victory at Gettys- 
burg, 411 ; for Thanksgiving, Jtily 15, 1868, 
417 ; Thanksgiving for victories in East Ten- 
nessee, 420; for Thanksgiving, Oct. 8, 1868, 
420; of amnesty and reconstruction, 457, 


459; calling for 800,000 vCxUnteers, 477; in 
regard to bill of Congress for reconstruction, 
496; appointing a day of humiliation ana 
prayer; 634; declaring martial law in Ken- 
tucky, 586; ordering draft of 500,000 men, 
640; for Thanksgiving, 603; in regard tc 
blockade, 622; calling for 800,000 men, 638; 
calling extra session of Senate, 666; to de- 
serters, 672; in reference to Indian hostili- 
ties, 675 ; concOTning the blockade, 688, 689 ; 
restrictions placed upon national vessels, by 
foreign powers must bo withdrawn, 689. 


Reconstruction — ^President’s movements to- 
wards and message on, 455; proclamation 
for, 458; remarks on, 4S1; letter to K A. 
Review, 482; movemeots towards, in Louis- 
iana, 483 ; movements in Arkansas, 490; bill 
providing for, passed by Congress, 494; pro- 
clamation of President concerning, 496; elec- 
tions in Tennessee, 596; President’s views 
on, 684. 

Red River expedition, 616. 

Richmond besieged, 542, 640, 6^66, 677; occa- 
pled, 681. 

Riots in H. T., 402. 


Savannah captured, 689. 

Scott, Gen.-— resignation of, 203; President’s 
order retiring, 204. 

Schofield — appointment to Western Depart 
ment, 423; President’s instructions to, 428; 
removal from command, 408. 

Secession conspiracy— at "Washington, 112 ; Mr. 
Stephens’s speech against it, 114. 

Secession— of South Carolina, 111 ; of Virginia, 
180. 

Seward, Wm. H. — instructions to our minister 
in England, 182, 183 ; reply to French offer 
of mediation, 885; diplomacy of 1863, 460; 
letter to Mr. Adams on danger of war with 
England, 462; letter on the Mexican ques- 
tion, 465 ; letter concerning Hampton Roads 
conference, 650 ; accident to, 683, 698 ; mur- 
derous assault on, 699. 

Seymoui-, Governor of New York— correspond- 
ence with President on the draft, 403. 

Sheridan, General — raid upon Lee’s flank, 527 ; 
takes command in Shenandoah Valley, 541 ; 
victories over Early, 603, 604 ; cavalry raid 
to the west of Richmond, 677 ; successful at- 
tack on Lee’s right flank, 678, 679, 680. 

Sherman, .General— expedition from Vicksburg, 
515 : moves towards Atlanta, 580, 538 ; cap- 
tures Atlanta, 544; marches through Georgia* 
and captures Savannah, 639 ; march through 
South Carolina, 668; at Goldsboro’, North 
Carolina, 677. 

Slavery and Slaves — relations of slavery to the 
rebellion, 199 ; employment of slaves, bill in 
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EITOHIE’S 

death of PKESIDEHT LINCOLN. 

The President died at 22 minutes past 7.”— Secretary Stanton to General Dix, April 15tli, 1865. 


A 

Picture of Permanent National Interest. 

PAINTED AND ENG-RAVED BY A H. RITCHIE. 


A magnificent Engraving on Steel from Eitchie’s original painting, representing the last mo- 
ments of President Lincoln, is in active preparation, and will be published during the yea? 
(866. It will be executed by Mr. Eitchie, who unites in an eminent degree the genius of 
the painter with that of the engraver, and who in both departments of art stands in the front 
rank of American artists, in proof of -which statement we refer to his great pictures of “ Wash- 
ington and his Generals,” "Fitting out Moses for the Fair,” and “Mercy Knocking at the Wicket 
Gate.” ‘ 

The portraits included in the group composing tho last sad scene in the eventful life of our 
beloved President were taken from life sittings, and are remarkable for their fidelity to nature. 

The life-like portraits of the eminent men — absorbed by the event about to take place 
—the touching pathos of the scene — tho absence of every thing of a sensational or melo- 
dramatic character, and the apparent truthfulness with which the gifted artist has delineated 
the surroundings of the dying patriot, must commend this great work to every lover of 
the real in historic art As a specimen of natural and harmonious grouping we are bold to say 
that this admirable painting has seldom been surpassed. The figures aro twenty -six in number, 
and comprise those of the dying President; his son, Capfc Eoht Lincoln; Yice-President Johnson. 
Secretaries Stanton, Welles, McCulloch, and Usher; Postmaster-General Dennison, and Attor- 
ney-General Speed ; Generals Halleck, Meigs, Augur, and Todd ; Senator Sumner, Rev. Dr, 
Gurley; Speaker Colfax; John Hay, Private Secretary; Ex-Governor Farwell, Judge Carter, 
Judge Otto, Surgeon-General Barnes ; Doctors Crane and Stone ; Hon. Mr. Farnsworth, E. F* 
Andi-ews, and M. B. Field. 

The size of the Engraving will he 21 inches by 32 inches, on large and heavy 

Plate Paper. 

SIZE OF THE PAmTIKG, 7 FEET BY 4i FEET. 

FRICKS. 

Artist’s Proofs (signed), $50; India Proofs, $25; Prints, $10. 

Address DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 

5 SPRUCE STREET, N. Y. 

The Engraving will he Sold by Subscription only. 

Agents Wanted In every County* 
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••nic iribiite of a xfi to. 


TllK TlilBUTK BOOK: 

4 ItiXVUli m I til 

Ml NiilCKNXK, SKLF-SAClllFICK, AKi» i'ATIUOTISM 

or nm 

AMERICAN PEDICLE, 

m iitwa a* a %n'm%n Ttit %♦ i nil nwmm^ 

ULUS f BATED, 

l^y FRANK li. <HHn}ltiai% 

AMth«»f «f ”Tit« l '’»»r«T *»r 


Tim i»idir«l|fr*o«l will piiMlili, aliout OmiAm Hr^l, ii ImmiIc with tli® tboro 
title, tha object of which in to prci^nr©, In a inirmiiiiroi m larg© a portto 
as mny he, of tha nnmci of lhf«a \vl^» !iav« gh’cii «*f tlenr iiieaiw, or derated 
their cnergicfi, to iikl tho Covrrtoixoii In |»roii«Hniilni| the war f«ir the 
nanoo of tha union of the Kfata’i 

Tho work acII! thm he ii«l »*ij1y n *»f ihcx^j Avho havo |:iiiid '* tribute” to 

iho ciiUHC, hut will he ilXMlf a '‘inhulo’* to tlivin. 

The «uhjtH!l naliiraliy falk under two hiwifU the llr?4 (•^miprlnln^ Iho ipon- 
tanoouw giftn of twmvy h» akl in ih*» riii.HUig «»f tlio fH|ni|anent of troof», 

tha ouillt of h\ upon i\iv hr«%’ikhig *»nl of thi^ It^hidhoii ; and iho lecond 

— wlam this AVork hioi he»oi nHSntiiod hr tl*‘ thivi*riHn«-iit--i'‘hroniyrmg the col- 
lecting, purehawng, forwarding, and d.^inhutitui of nnpidioa t«> jirtmioto the 
health, eomhirt, and nfB<‘it?noy of tho ariiiv, 

'fhe hrgt work was, of doiio without ordi»r or ryHloiii; tho ircond 

\vn:i lUTOiiiplinhefi hr «»rgitnir.»'d la>fikri, kiaiwn ns ti.o e'ujiitary and C!!iristian 
CoinmisHioiiH. 

Tho hook will in tmwb'o ho a nioro lint of nani«-s or < ."’lih ;«• 'T 
though in this re.npoet it h iiih'nd»“d to hi* ns full nn it-^ liiuif s will allow. In tlio 
lirst place, it will otmtaiii n g^ojorul narr.utivf of flat* rvonts of tliii period con- 
nuctod with th«» nulijm't, enliveicd i*y v.o-h inoid«uda of pt^Honal chhrt and mu- 
nilicotico (ajid iho widow’s niitf^ will not ho overlooKedl us rnuy I'lrffpcrlj And a 
placo there, hy autiientb* aneodotos, tif piTsoim uu-l piiioos, itc., &o. ; 

and, Hccondly, it will hi* profunidy illustrali d hy I'ligruvinKM iipiui wood, from do- 
Bigns by our first arti.sts, oxoruted in tlie Ih'sI iKnedhlo irmnie?r. The Md for 
iUiiHtratiori is wiilo, and in tliiA it i-i infondod Ui.u ?ho hook shall not 

uiiWat* V%tr D.*^***,*-.*. ...Ot* *1. - . • « . 
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It is believed that no record vrhatever exists of the largest and most interest- 
ing portion of the free-will offerings of the American people, and it is the pur- 
pose of the publishers to supply this want. As an evidence that no expense has 
been spared, to produce a volume every way worthy of the subject, the pub- 
lishers beg to state, that the munificent sum of forty ^ousand doUms has been 
advanced by the projector of “The Tribute Book,” George Jones, Esq., of the 
JiTew York Times, for the first edition alone. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Five Large Designs, illustrating the Sanitary Commission, the Christian Commission, the 
Western Sanitary Commission, the American Union Commission, and the National JTrecd- 
men’s Eclief Association, and containing tlie Portraits of their Presidents. 

Twenty-five Vignettes and Initial Letters, for Committees of Sanitary Pairs. 

Four Ilhjstratf.d Programmes of Entertainments for the Soldiers — Dramatic, Musical, School, 
and Amateur Theatricals. 


East Tennessee Scenery. 

Enins of Chambersburg. 

Valley Forge. 

Lake County Delegation Chicago Fair. 
Waitresses at the Chicago Fair. 

Front Stoop Fair. 

Six and Ninety-six Knitting for the Soldiers. 
Apple-Paring Bee. 

Quilting Party. 

The Flag upon the Churches. 

Minute-Man of Kalamazoo. 

Bird’s-Nest Bank. 

The First Subscription. 

Ejist Tennessee Eefugees. 

Blackberrying for the Soldiers. 

Cutting Wood for Soldiers’ Widows. 

Making Shirts for Washington’s Army. 
Christian Commission in the Field. 
Barrelling A[)i)les for the Soldiers. 
Strawberry Festival. 

The Union Volunteer llefreshmont Saloon. 
The Cooper-Shop Eofreshment Saloon. 
Hospital Scenes. 

Getting in Hay for Soldiers’ Widows. 

Voting for tlio Sword. 

Treating a Eegiment to Doughnuts. 

The Soldiers’ ilome at Memphis. 

Christmas Trees. — The Kearny Cross. 

The Vanderbilt. 


From designs by the following 


International Relief. — The George Griawold. 
Santa Claus Helping the Ladies of Cincinnati 
Charades and Tableaux Illustrated. 

The Ideal Freedman. 

The Magic Lantern in the Hospitai 
Am Aid Society’s Rooms. 

Procession of the Nevada Sack. 

The Farrogut Fund. 

The Kearsaige Fund. 

The Grant Fund. 

Minnehaha. 

Mr. Murdock Reading in a Hospitai 
Patriot Orphan Home. 

A Subscription on a Gunboat. 

A Stage-Coach Concert. 

The Everett Fund for East Tennessee, 

A Soldier Dictating. 

A Hospital Steamer. 

One Day’s Income, One Day’s Labor. 

The Soldiers’ Thanksgiving. 

An Illustrated Bill of Fare. 

Busy Fingers. 

Fire Ambulance of Philadelphia. 

The Sugar Pendulum. 

The Fair Newspapers. 

One Cent in the Treasury. 

The National Sailors’ Home. 

Ornamental Dedication. 

Pictorial Tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 


Darlet. 

Nast. 

W iriTNEY. 

Cary. 

Hitchcock. 

Fknn. 


ARTISTS. 


White. 

Hogan. 

Stephens. 

IIennessy. 

Howard. 

Howland. 

Herrick. 


Shearman. 

Hochstein. 

Billings. 

Will. 

Hoppin. 

Hows. 


MoNevin. 

Chapman. 

McLenan. 

Lhmley. 

Waud. 

Eytingk. 


The Tribute Book will contain five hundred and twenty pages royal octavo, 
printed on fine tinted paper, and wiU bo iUustrated by over one hundred and fifty 
engravings. It will bo bound in Turkey morocco, gilt edges and sides, in the 
best style of workmanship. 

Tlie Book will be sold exclusivdy hy subscription, at the reasonable price of 
Tv^en'ty Dollars. 

DERBY & MILLER, Publishers, 

5 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 



OAEP EXT MR’S 

GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE. 

THE FTiiST HI<]ADIXG 

Of TUI 

Emancipation Proclainaliou ln'loni tin* Cabinet, 

By PBESIDENT LINCOLN. 


ft WEi th# most rrWrJil !.fc§ mm, miiiplfn Mma sp©tt 

wBkli liEng tli« c»f wh*i4# Fyal Iiii4 in Jliiltirf, Aflit 

tibi m»it kmmn in mmtprn mmhrt*, tht^ t 4 rrH 1 r# of life LiA m- 

Enililiif In ffii*liliiir ife« niliirli, fln»li«4 with ii}e€tii» wm 

RWt dfSant tliMi eip#r. Utilftrial «ii4 *ti«%ir»|p4 lha f!r*i Wlltot 

Ly tlm gnml ii|»rhlrij{ oflli# NwrlK wiilrh f«iilWwr4 tkm l»fiil«rcl!ii§nt ofFtirt 

8utnttT. 

Thus furhsul Ihf! war by lh« A'lsuluhtralLm wlllwnt t««ehlr}^ Hi-avirt In 

any maiitirr. 'Ihi* ««f sfe4 llrMEia, In an4 Hniiili (’irttllnt,had 

Leea nMllinfil ni Wa?»li!ta’'!<.w, 

At fength, Ihu 4«*itmji4 b«r a rhrjnijp nf 5 »- 4 !r-jf. !r,’h?n!!ii? ^iih ri few r.i4l**al RU'f}, bffMiie too 
clediltMl l,r> be lojiRer I|iu«*r 04 . The AiAi Hlmv^^ry pmly, hi ih« mluntllf at l\m outbreak 

of tlw Kt'belliun, uiisnlwrr*! r,.t}a'rrU l»y inCH»*j8*, Rntl*’**!*’,)* ha<l be«*oino the eofiflO" 

tiori that Bt.AVWif wa.s the a.-«Cw r*Md aiol ratine i*f lh« War. 

Thci ?rc»l«h*iit erniia no b»f}>j5*r !o *5U^s<^. I'h” nf .hily. Mf.'i, ilw firni 4fafl. »»f tbti Pmdft^ 
mutton Wits propan^fl suit a HjM’rlfjl rablnri Mreiing mm ralhni; tmt ibo orpatiloa of tho sum- 
mouft wat not nwU% kiSMWti, 'I'h* TrriUb nl ^;s'.4 ho h.i4 •• In'Ay 4« h* t.Ac Iho 
hllity of tho art of Lni ihil m f«» c?h^ mihWri wrro In order.*’ 

Ni»thtn^ irVaa ofTrrrd thal hn lo'oi jj«»t r4ri-;i*!y .niif ir 0 ^.i ?»-4 as*4 r;»ri fu‘!y rMf: ■ulrfc*!, until Mr. 
Biwaep Rptikt: “This ui.allor t*iof s** murh nshl I !la effeetat 

this juurturo; tt may W <*imsl4*'r**4 the ] iii»'a’(urp *4 »h e'^hnoair.l <#s»vi-? noo’int^a ory for 
hfl]:)— ‘ tho CSovfniuient Btrrtfhij^' f**rih 5?n hjirols !•* !:!hh.|4.i, iu’^te-vl «'f Kihh'S'la itretchInK 
forth its hands to tho Clovcrnrm-nt.* Tlorefure, Mr. Pjesld.-nf. I tlmt you postpono 

tholsstioof the Procdanialinn iiiitil it ran !,« gh-«’n to Iho o.otsjiry up'Oi Tnioii iinvcM ratlicr 
than Tlu^resull w.is, that the PriH-hiiuatbiu was reserved, nnd llrnl ulvon to tho world 

amid the aedtunalions ividdj fdluwi-d the hatllcs t.f S»o-iu Mnf\TAi?f and A^tietam. 

This la the inoinent uf Itmo scd/.m! by Air, t’Aiiru^TKE in tho »'oii»|i'e*HI«u of hh plrture 1 be 
rresldont fideins suddenly arrested and Impressed bv !b«* win-'. o» f»f iho ffew of thoHerretary 

ofStatA ri»trn!U »t .-f.* . . . - .... ... *'.«<■ 


moment entirely overlooked. His marked face and figure are turned towards Mr. Sewaeu, wlio 
is in the act of speaking. He grasps the Proclamation in his left hand, which has dropped upon 
the table at his side ; the old lines of humor are all gone from his face, and in their stead is a 
strange blending of firmness and anxiety. Slightly in the rear of Mr. Lincoln is the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Oxiash, standing with arms closely folded over his breast. The President ip 
supported on each hand by the Secretaries of War and the Navy, Mr. Stanton upon the right, 
and Mr, Welles on the left ; both of whom, together with Mr. Chase, are looking, with varying 
shades of expression, towards the speaker, Mr. Sewaed. At the end of the table, opposite tht 
President, leaning forward upon his arms, is Judge Bates, the Attorn ey-O-eneral. Immediately 
at his right, standing, as if having but recently entered the room, is Montgomekt Blaie, the 
Postmaster-General. In the background, also standing, is the late Caleb B. Smith, then Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

By invitation of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Oaepenter occupied the State Hining-Eooin of the “White 
House ” diming the painting of the picture, which consumed about six months. 


From the Few York Tribune, 

“It is, by all' odds, next to Trumbull’s Picture of the ‘Declaration of Independence’— a pic- 
ture worth all the rest in the Capitol put together— the best work of this class that has been 
painted in America.” 


From the Pittsburg Chronicle. 

Autographs. — The order-book for copies of the engraving of Carpenter’s great picture of the 
“Cabinet Council concerning the Emancipation Proclamation” contains some very valuable 
and interesting autographs. On the first page are the orders of all the distinguished men whose 
portraits are on the canvas, and also of Secretaries Fessenden, Dennison, Cameron, and McCul- 
loch. The first page of the Boston orders bears the name of Everett, Gov. Andrew, Sumner, 
Garrison, George Thompson, Ac. Others arc scattered throughout its pages, among which we 
noticed those of Lieutenant-General Grant, Major-General Sherman, Senator E. D. Morgan, 
Frederick Douglass, Gcrrit Smith, and many more of equal note, 



A MAGNIFICENT STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING 

From this Picture is now being executed by the celebrated Artist, 

A. H. RITCHIE. 

The Size of the Engraving will he 21 inches hj 32 inches, on 
large and heavy Plate Paper. 

SIZE OF THE PAINTING, 14^ FEET BY 9 FEET. 

PKIOIBS. 

Aktist’s Proofs (signed), $50 ; India Proofs, $25 ; Prints, $10. 

ADDRESS 

DEEBY & MILLEE, Publishers, 

5 SPRUCE ST., N. Y. 

Tius Enisraving wilt, be Sold by Sobsceiption- oot-y. 
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ikwrmm mum “iirr, iria.s< 


or 4 tin Ail. ^11 LiSCiJMi** *m 


Tiis New Yoia Tim* It iww la l!i# flrt-waili ytmr of its iiiiliHfatbii, iintl k 
wl4ifly kiiciwB m ibo mml llra^y iiia4 iii!W»|Mi|wri in 

tii® lliii!.®4 Stilt®*. TiimiigliPUt itm ili® it aiiiin. 

tila®cl, wIili iiBriiltiTirig Inrsl in Ui® *4' iho r'ldpii ami ili© Coi- 

itittttbfi, aiid p-av® to Fr«kk*al aii4 Ii5* Ailiiiinijilraiipii ii runlljil^ cm*r- 

pii®! tt-ficl elfeetlr® It ^ai^iiiliiril of Kiiiaiitipaikm, {lit 

ftrkiiii acta «>f < ili® ftriii of lliu ik'ivtTiiiiisiit la 

Iii4 milk rt'l^nkoti, ami ili® liiiiouisiKnii in ||4<'* t'oijNiiiuiioti ioridiMiag tite 

of ftlavrry williii If.!® linyln or juriHliriioii *4 i1;o liitril 
Kpw that t'lw war i-i dmv4. III® Tmt5»^ ^Ivi-n la %\m AiliniiiiHiiiiijniHif Prisidtat 
.Joiixmix a iioarly in il* l« rcorpilij/-*^ ilrpy|j|i«*iiii gti?©milien1l 

ia the Ilehti SlaU'??, and %*-i ri’uow tl..rnr muif-ifuiiiiiyil rohiiloii* wills llie Natloatl 
iulliorlly. It will urge llw litlophiai «4' <41 ju-4 an4 |■••ry|^or riir.nfiurr^ torcoiiBOll- 
diitlng tIi® piisicc iiiid of t!i*> rourary. llic» ImMis of equal 

aail tiiacl jiSHiktJ In all me» of every watipui diHliiirtmii c*r elaHS or color, 

hi ilso future, m li lus* la tlu* fmpi^ it will iii>4.rt up* .a iritelligoiin* ami morally 
an tlsc* only juBt iiu4 f•roiM'’r fnuisduliniii «»f Urf-iiMinia Isu4ilyii<'isi», aiu! will acl* 
vnenits-, with wiuilrVtT ais'.iUy il r.jU riui.uialul, f ho tif Eiuratlon ttud 

Hiiigioii, by vvhieh pr la I-*’ iuaiiljt'4 iuiifi i|jo puldk! riiiud ftlid 

heart. 

While a due Bhnri' of it'-* rpiio«< in *h*V' 4 <'»| in tliu of liililieiil topics, 

the Tiifim iihisH alni In g'.vr hll propi-r la llo I,if>'r.if.isru, Srli/rn'C, and 

Social tojit‘8 of llo’ day. It l-t rvrry ilrug w ;lli fainbr, iiial with 

a view rathor to the icU.duio«‘iil *>r pr... u.*'.-,] u «’ilt i ih.Mu to ih® diir-nee mul 
proj)H|,.r<4i<uj of rpnrl.i! th'iniP-'i. in «^'t*'ry il-' partuo'iit. the asd of ex- 

p’,Tieii«Td iiml ao* wnUu-', v. •; m rtuoluir Wi"!. fl.,ir tiny treat, 

aiid who liritig to th*» Timks Iho ^ w.irin iuE'rn- ’ oi i’oi r«’pu?Htiuu tiud 


FUt'orHH, 

Sporial •)!0'’0i“is ‘r riven to n>o>'n'^. lo Ar?i'’u!!urc mul Potn- 

liHTro, and to an aonyralf and int’ Ihgs’Ut »■*-..»; 4 ..f tho linriU’-ial iiiovemcats of 
the day. 
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